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The  Frane  or  £<ra  contains  100  Centimes  (Centesimi).  The  5-centime 
piece  is  called  a  Soldo.  Accounts  are  sometimes  kept  in  soldi,  and  the 
traveller  should  therefore  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning : 
died  soldi  =  60  c,  dodici  soldi  =  00  c,  etc. 

DiBTAxasB.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
French  wMre  system  has  heen  in  use  throughout  the  country,  but  the  old 
ItiJiaii  migUo  ^»1.  le  miglid)  is  still  sometimes  preferred  to  the  new  kilo- 
«krs.  One  kilometre  is  equal  to  0.62138,  or  nearly  Vs^l^S)  of  an  English 
alle(BkU.  ss  5  M.)*  The  Tuscan  miglio  is  equal  to  1.65  kilometre  or  1  M. 
U  TU.t  the  Boman  miglio  is  equal  to  1.49  kilometre  or  1630  yds. 
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PREFACE 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists 
of  three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  some  information  regarding  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  art  among  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit, 
to  render  him  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of 
guides  and  valets-de-place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion, 
and  in  every  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and 
instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  The  Handbook  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  traveller  many  a  trial  of  temper;  for  there 
are  few  countries  where  the  patience  is  more  severely  taxed 
than  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

The  thirteenth  edition  of  Central  Italy  and  Rome,  like  its 
predecessors,  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down 
to  date.  The  Handbook  is  based  on  the  Editor's  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
communications  with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  if  the 
result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information  already  re- 
ceived from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledges ,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 
Hotel-billSjWith  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as 
to  his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,   on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed ,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
traveller.    The  large  Pton  of  Rome  (scale  1:11,400),  in  the 
Appendix,  is  divided  into  three  sections  with  a  ^v^-^  Xs^  O^ 
viate  the  necessity  of  unfoldmg  ^  \a.T^^  ^^^\.  ^^  ^^^^^  "^^ 
every  consaJtetion,   and  its  us©  ^V\\\i^  ^>5^^>JJ^«^  ^^^^^"^"^"^ 
by  referenoe  to  the  small  clue-pVaxL  \jaG^\^  \-.^^,^^^V 


Ti  PREFACE. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
m^tre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  ii). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xix).  Besides  the  modem  palatial  and 
expensive  establishments,  the  Handbook  also  mentions  a 
selection  of  modest,  old-fashioned  inns,  which  notnnfrequent- 
ly  afford  good  accommodation  at  moderate  charges.  The 
asterisks  indicate  those  hotels  which  the  Editor  has  reason 
to  believe  from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  informa- 
tion specially  obtained  from  reliable  sources  or  supplied  by 
nnmerous  travellers,  to  be  respectable,  clean,  and  reason- 
able. The  value  of  these  asterisks,  it  need  hardly  be  ob- 
served, varies  according  to  circumstances,  those  prefixed  to 
town  hotels  and  village  inns  signifying  respectively  that  the 
establishments  are  good  of  their  kind.  At  the  same  time  the 
Editor  does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters  are  to  be 
obtained  at  houses  both  of  the  first  and  second  class  that 
he  has  not  recommended  or  even  mentioned.  The  constant 
changes  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  hotels,  the 
varying  tastes  and  requirements  of  travellers,  even  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  at  which  tours  are  made,  render  an  uncondi- 
tional verdict  quite  impossible.  Although  changes  frequently 
take  place,  and  prices  generally  have  an  upward  tendency, 
the  average  charges  stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  the 
traveller  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  probable  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warn- 
ed against  persons  representing  themselve's  as  agents  for 
Baedeker's  Handbooks. 

K.B.  For  the  convenience  of  pedestrians  and  others  who  may  be  un- 
willing to  carry  the  entire  volume,  the  Handbook  is  bound  in  four  sections 
(pp.  i-lxxvi;  1-124  •,  125  364;  and  365  to  the  end),  each  of  which  may  be 
easily  removed  from  the  others  and  used  separately  if  desired. 
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Abbreviations. 


R.  c=  room,  also  route;  B.  =  breakfast;  D.  =  dinner;  d^j.  =  dejeuner, 
luncheon;  pens.  =  pension,  board  and  lodging;  A.  =  attendance;  L.  = 
light.  —  r.  =  right;  1.  =  left;  applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river  with  re- 
ference to  the  traveller  looking  down  the  stream.  —  ca.  =  about.  —  rfmts.  = 
refreshments.  —  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.,  the  points  of  the  compass  and  adjectives 
derived  from  them.  —  M.  =  English  miles;  ft.  s=  English  feet.  —  fr.  = 
franc;  c.  =  centime.  —  Alb.  =  albergo;  Gapp.  =  cappella. 

The  letter  d.  with   a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the 

year  of  his  death.    The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of  a  place 

^hows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.    The  number  of  miles  before  the 

*^cipa)  pHcea  on  raJJwaj*route<^  and  highroads  indicates  their  distance 

•  tbe  Btarting-point  of  the  route. 

•*■**•!*»  »re  used  aa  marks  of  commendatioix. 
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'Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree^ 
E'en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced.' 

Btbon. 

I.  Travelling  Expenses.    Koney. 

Expenses,  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Italy  depends  of  course  on  the 
traveller's  resources  and  habits ,  but ,  as  already  stated  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Handbook ,  it  need  not  exceed  that  incurred  in  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  average  expenditure  of 
a  single  traveller  may  be  estimated  at  20-25  francs  per  day,  or  at  10- 
15  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one  place  j  but  persons 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  country  may  easily 
restrict  their  expenses  to  stiU  narrower  limits.  Those  who  travel  as 
members  of  a  party  also  effect  a  considerable  saving.  When  ladies 
are  of  the  party  the  expenses  are  generally  greater. 

Money.   The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  thxft\i.^wi^. 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  coii^%.\xi^  V^^  c«u\.e.wtv\\ 
1  fr.  25c.  =s  1«.  =  1  German  mark  (^comp.  t\ift  mou^'j-^^^fe  ^^^*^x 
The  gold  And  Bilver  coins  of  France,  SwlUexUii^,  ^^^^^jJ^^^^Ssv 
gium  circulate  in  Italy  j  but  the  Italian  eW^ei  coSii^  ^^  Vc^a*^  V. 
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the  exception  of  the  5  lira  piece)  are  not  current  out  of  Italy.  In 
copper  (bronzo  oi  rame)  there  are  coins  of  1, 2,  5,  and  10  centesimi, 
and  in  nickel  a  piece  of  20  c. ;  in  silver  there  are  pieces  of  1/2)  1?  2, 
and  5  fr. ;  and  in  gold,  pieces  of  10  and  20  fr.  In  consequence  of 
the  present  financial  stringency,  however,  the  gold  coins  have  dis- 
appeared from  ordinary  circulation.  The  silver  coins,  which  also 
disappeared  for  many  years,  being  replaced  by  Buonidi  Cassa  (silrer 
warrants)  for  1  and  2  fr. ,  were  restored  to  circulation  In  1899. 
—  The  recognized  paper  currency  in  Italy  consists  of  the  Biglietti  di 
Stato  (treasury  notes)  for  5,  10,  and  26  fr.,  and  the  banknotes  of 
the  Banca  Nazionale  nel  Regno  d^ Italia^  the  Banca  Toscana  di  Cre- 
ditor the  Banca  Nazionale  Toscana  (all  of  which  will  be  gradually 
superseded  by  the  notes  of  the  Banca  d'ltalia')^  the  Banca  di  Napoli, 
and  the  Banca  di  Sicilia.  Other  notes  (^Banca  Romana^  etc.)  should 
be  refused.  —  Gold  pieces  of  10  or  20  francs  should  be  converted 
into  paper  at  a  money-changer's;  for  the  premium  on  gold  (ca.  8  per 
cent)  is  lost  at  hotels  or  shops.  —  The  traveller  should  be  on  his 
guard  against  base  coin,  worn  pieces,  coins  from  the  papal  mint, 
Swiss  silver  coins  with  the  seated  figure  of  Helvetia,  Roumanian, 
and  South  American  coins.  All  foreign  copper  coins  (except  those 
of  San  Marino)  should  be  rejected.  Even  Italian  coins  issued  before 
1863  (*Re  Eletto')  are  liable  to  refusal. 

Best  Money  fob  the  Tour.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Ore- 
dity  obtainable  at  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  form 
the  proper  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  realise  the 
most  favourable  exchange.  English  and  German  banknotes  also 
realise  their  nominal  value.  Sovereigns  are  received  at  the  full  value 
(ca.  26-27V2  ^r-  in  1899)  by  the  principal  hotel-keepers.  Besides 
silver  and  small  notes,  1-1^2  fr«  in  copper  should  also  be  carried  in 
a  separate  pocket  or  pouch  (comp.  p.  xii). 

Money  Ordbbs  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  10/.,  are 
granted  by  the  British  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates:  not  exceeding 
2Z.,  ed. ;  5/.,  U.;  Ih,  U.  U. ;  10/.,  2«.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The  identity 
of  the  receiver  must  sometimes  be  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents 
or  by  a  Libretto  di  Becognizione  Postale  (I  fr.  \  with  10  coupons),  obtained 
at  any  head  post-office,  but  an  exhibition  of  the  passport  often  suffices. 
The  charge  for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  Great  Britain 
is  hid  c.  per  12.  sterling.  Small  sums  may  be  conveniently  transmitted 
within  Italy  by  means  of  money  order  postcards  (cartoline  vaglia):  10  c. 
for  1-5  fr. ;  5  c.  for  each  additional  5  fr.  (maximum  25  fr.). 

II.  Language. 

The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has  bestowed  on  the 
study  of  Italian  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid  as  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey.  It  is  quite  possible  for  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  Italian 
and  French  to  travel  through  Italy  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  such 
travellers  cannot  conveniently  deviate  from  the  ordinary  track,  and 
jtra  moieoy&i  invariably  made  to  pay  '•alia  Inglese^  by  hotel-keepeiB 
?</  others,  i.  e.  oonsiderahly  more  than  the  oidmaiv  QikM^ea,  ^x^xtfSti 
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is  very  useful,  and  It  may  suffice  for  Rome;  but  for  those  who  desire 
the  utmost  possible  freedom,  combined  with  the  lowest  possible  ex- 
penditure, a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country  is 
indispensable,  t  —  Those  who  spend  any  time  in  Rome  are  recom- 
mended to  take  Italian  lessons ;  teachers  may  be  heard  of  at  the  book- 
sellers*. 

m.  FassportB.    Cnstom  House.    Luggage. 

FaisportB,  though  not  required  in  Italy  except  for  receiving  re- 
mittances of  money  and  registered  letters  at  a  poste  restante  (p.  xxiv), 
are  always  convenient.  The  countenance  and  help  of  the  British 
and  American  consuls  can,  of  course,  be  extended  to  those  persons 
only  who  can  prove  their  nationality. 

Foreign  Office  passports  may  be  obtained  in  London  through  C.  Smith 
&  Sons,  63  Charing  Gross,  E.  Stanford,  26  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross, 
W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street,  or  Buss,  440  West  Strand  (charge  2s.,  agent's 
fee  is.  Qd.). 

CoBtom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian 
custom-houses  is  usually  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  six  pass 
tree)  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought  for.  The  customs-receipts  should 
be  preserved,  as  they  are  sometimes  asked  for  even  in  the  interior. 
As  a  rule  it  is  advisable,  and  often  in  the  endless  expensive,  never 
to  part  from  one's  luggage,  and  to  superintend  the  custom-house 
examination  in  person.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  forward  it,  he 
should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and  send  him  the 
keys.   Gomp.  p.  xv. 

IV.  Season  and  Flan  of  Tour. 
Season.  The  best  time  for  a  tour  in  Central  Italy  is  spring, 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  or  autumn,  from  the  end 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  November.  In  summer  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  as  well  as  parts  of  the  city  itself  are  exposed  to 
malaria,  but  even  apart  from  that  fact,  the  suitability  of  this  season 
for  the  tour  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  constitution  of  the 
traveller.  The  scenery  indeed  is  then  in  perfection,  and  the  long 
days  are  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  active  traveller;  but  the 
fierce  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  seldom  fail  to  sap  the  physical  and 
mental  energies.    The  heat  generally  moderates  about  the  end  of 

t)  A  few  words  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  t  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  ch;  g  before  e  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh,  which  generally  precede  e  or  t',  are  hard.  8c  before  e 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh ;  gn  and  gl  between  "vowels  like  nyt  and  lyJf. 
The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  a ,  ee,  o,  oo.  —  In  ad- 
dressing persons  of  the  educated  classes  'Lei\  with  the  3rd  pers.  aisKg,.^ 
should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  'Votq'  ^wVCa.  ^Os\fe^^^ 
pers.  pi.).    *Voi*  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drVveta,  e\.<i. 

Baedeker*s   ComversatioH   Dictionary    (in    foux  \aiv?.\x%%ft^\  -^^^j^  Siiiik 
Baedeker's  Manual  of  Conversation  ^.),  and  Part  TEL  ol  Tlve  ^^^•X-,£rSi& 
c/  CimoersaUon  Books  (Dulau  ft  Co.,  1«.^  wiW  «A\  \>ft  ioNvsv^  xx%feva\^^ 
beginner  in  IMlan, 
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August,  when  the  first  showers  of  autumn  begin  to  refresh  the 
parched  atmosphere.  But  in  Central  Italy  nearly  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember is  apt  to  be  sultry,  and  the  frequent  thunder-storms  render 
that  month  less  favourable  for  travelling  than  is  usually  assumed. 
The  winter-months,  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  heavy  rains  fall  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  are  quite 
unsuited  for  travelling.   They  had  better  be  devoted  to  Rome. 

Flan.  In  Central  Italy  the  principal  attraction  is  Rome  itself,  and 
of  the  other  towns  described  in  the  present  volume  the  next  in  im- 
portance are  Siena  and  Perugia^  both  of  which  afford  good  summer- 
quarters  owing  to  their  elevated  situations.  Two  other  places  of  great 
interest  are  Orvieto  and  Assist,  a  short  visit  to  which  should  not  be 
omitted.  Arezzo,  Cortonaj  SpoletOy  Term,  with  its  imposing  water- 
falls, and  Chiusi  and  Cometo,  with  their  Etruscan  antiquities,  are 
also  interesting  points,  situated  near  the  railway.  Volterra,  San 
GimignanOf  Montepulciano,  Oubbio,  and  Viterho,  though  less  con- 
veniently situated,  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  With  regard  to 
the  towns  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  comp.  pp.  98  et  seq. 
Besides  these  points  of  attraction  there  are  many  others  in  the  less- 
frequented  districts  of  the  interior ,  which  the  traveller  who  desires 
more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Italy  should  not  fail  to  ex- 
plore ;  and  the  farther  he  diverges  from  the  beaten  track,  the  more 
lie  will  learn  of  the  characteristics  of  this  delightful  country. 

Y.  Intercourse  with  Italians.  Gratuities.  Guides. 
In  Italy  the  pernicious  custom  of  demanding  considerably  more 
than  will  ultimately  be  accepted  has  long  been  prevalent;  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  custom,  which  is  based  on  the  presumed  igno- 
rance of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  tends  greatly  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges  exist,  they  should  be  carefully 
consulted.  In  other  cases  the  traveller  should  make  a  distinct  bargain. 
The  fewest  words  are  the  best;  and  travellers  will  find  that  calm 
preparations  to  go  elsewhere  will  reduce  obstinate  hagglers  to  reason 
much  more  quickly  than  a  war  of  words.  In  Rome  and  the  larger 
towns  of  Tuscany  the  traveller  will  now  meet  comparatively  few 
causes  for  complaint,  and  even  in  smaller  places  he  will  find  a  little 
tact  and  good- temper  all  that  is  necessary  to  avoid  disputes. 
Prudence  is  useful  at  all  times  in  Italy ;  but  an  exaggerated  mistrust 
is  sometimes  resented  as  an  insult,  and  sometimes  taken  to  indicate 
weakness  and  timidity. 

Gratuities.  In  public  collections,  where  a  charge  for  admission 
is  made,  the  keepers  ^cu«todt^  are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities.  But 
as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  other  country  where  one  has  to  give  so 
many  gratuities  as  in  Italy,  or  where  such  small  sums  are  sufficient 
The  traveller,  therefore,  should  always  be  provided  with  an  abund- 
ant  supply  of  copper  coina.  Drivers,  guides,  poiteia,  ^ou\Lek^-aX.\«ii4r 
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antS)  etc.,  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  their  right  a  gratu- 
ity (huona  mano,,  manciay  da  berCj  caffi,  tigaro)^  in  addition  to  the 
hire  agreed  on,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  10-16  c.  to 
a  franc  or  more.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple  to  limit  his  dona- 
tions to  the  smallest  possible  sums.  The  gratuities  suggested  in 
this  Handbook  are  on  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale ;  some,  however,  will 
of  course  give  more,  while  the  traveller  of  modest  claims  will  find 
perhaps  two-thirds  or  even  less  enough.  The  following  scale  will  be 
found  useful  by  the  average  tourist.  In  private  collections  a  single 
visitor  should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  50  c.,  2-3per8.  76  c.,  4pers.  Ifr. 
For  repeated  visits  half  these  sums.  For  opening  a  church-door,  etc. 
10-20  c.  is  enough,  but  if  extra  services  are  rendered  {e.g.  uncovering 
an  altar-piece,  lighting  candles,  etc.),  from  V4to  Ifr.  may  be  given. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  about  5-100/o  of  the  reckoning  should 
be  given  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  service  is  charged  for.  In  restau- 
rants where  'service'  and  'convert'  appear  on  the  bill,  no  fee  at  all 
should  be  given. 

Guides  (Ouide,  sing,  la  Ouida)  may  be  hired  at  6-8  fr.  per  day, 
but  their  services  may  generally  well  be  dispensed  with  by  those 
who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases  should  never  be  made,  nor 
contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons  drawn  up,  in  presence  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  commissionaire ,  as  any  such  intervention  tends 
considerably  to  increase  the  prices.  Licensed  guides  (Guide  paien- 
tate)  may  now  be  obtained  in  Rome  (apply  at  any  hotel).  Their 
licenses  are  issued  by  the  Italian  Archseological  Gommission,  and 
contain  a  tariff  of  charges. 

YI.   Fublio  Safety.    Begging. 

Travelling  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  is  not  attended  with 
greater  hazard  than  in  any  of  the  northern  European  countries.  The 
traveller  should,  of  course,  avoid  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Rome 
and  its  environs  after  nightfall.  Information  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  Campagna  is  also  not  to  be  despised,  though  cases  of  robbery 
there  are  hardly  more  numerous  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
large  city.  Ladies  should  never  undertake  expeditions  to  the  more 
solitary  districts  without  escort;  and  even  the  masculine  trav- 
eller should  arrange  his  excursions  so  as  to  regain  the  city  not 
much  later  than  sunset.  In  the  towns  the  Ouardie  or  policemen, 
and  in  the  country  the  Carabinieri ,  or  gensdarmes  (who  wear  a 
black  uniform,  with  red  facings,  and  cocked  hats),  will  be  found 
thoroughly  respectable  and  trustworthy. 

Weapons  cannot  legally  be  carried  without  a  licence.   Concealed 
weapons  (sword-sticks ;  even  knives  with  spring-blades,  et^.."^  -KX'ik 
absolutely  prohibited,   and  the  bearer  ia   W^W^  \.^i  Vm-^TYVs^sasa^^. 
without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

Begging,  which  is  most  prevaleivt  a.t  ^^i^^  ^^"^"^"^^^"^^^^^ 
eently  increased  in  frequency  in  the  att^©^  ^^  'R.oTaft.  ^^^ 
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founded  Society,  per  la  Repreasione  delV  Aceattonaggio  strongly  re- 
conunends  travelleTS  to  decline  to  give  anything,  with  the  word 
*niente',  or  a  gesture  of  disapproval.  The  foolish  practice  of  *  scat- 
tering' copper  coins  to  be  struggled  for  by  the  street-arabs  is  high- 
ly reprehensible,  and,  like  most  idle  gratuities  to  children,  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  recipients. 

yn.  Conveyance!. 
Bailways.  The  remarks  made  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Hand- 
book are  also  applicable  to  the  railways  of  Central  Italy.  The  rate 
of  travelling  is  very  moderate,  and  the  trains  are  often  behind  time. 
The  first-class  carriages  are  tolerably  comfortable,  the  second  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  German  railways,  and  resemble  the  Eng- 
lish and  Frenchy  while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
lower  orders.  Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  railway-tra- 
veller will  soon  become  familiar  are  —  ^prontV  (ready),  ^partenzd' 
(departure),  ^fermata^  (halt),  'si  cambia  treno^  (change  carriages), 
^essere  in  coincidenzd'  (to  make  connection),  and  ^uaeita*  (egress). 
The  station-master  is  called  'capo  8tazione\  Smoking  compartments 
are  labelled  ^pei  fumatori^^  those  for  non-smokers  '^  vietato  di  fu- 
mart.  Sleeping-carriages  (coupi  a  letti)  are  provided  on  all  the 
main  lines  at  a  small  extra  charge.  —  Railway  time  is  that  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  which  is  55  min.  in  advance  of  French  railway  time 
and  10  min.  in  advance  of  Roman  true  time. 

When  about  to  start  from  a  crowded  station,  the  traveller  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready 
before  taking  tickets  ('fare  il  biglietto^).  'Mistakes'  are  far  from  un- 
common on  the  part  of  the  ticket-clerks  or  of  the  officials  who  weigh 
Inggage.  In  addition  to  the  fare  a  tax  of  5  c.  is  payable  on  each 
ticket;  while  owing  to  a  special  tax  of  10o/q  the  express  fares  are 
about  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  ordinary.  This  special  tax  is  not 
included  in  the  fares  given  in  the  time-tables  and  printed  on  the 
tickets  (see  under  Sovratassa  in  the  undermentioned  Orario).  It  is 
also  Important  to  be  at  the  station  early.  The  booking-office  at  large 
stations  is  open  40  min.,  at  small  stations  20  min.  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  trains.  Holders  of  tickets  are  alone  entitled  to  enter 
the  waiting-rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  tickets  are  given  up 
at  the  uscfta.  —  Holders  of  ordinary  tickets  for  over  124  M.  (200  Kil.) 
may  break  their  journey  once,  those  with  tickets  for  over  310  M. 
(500  Kil.)  twice;  but  the  journey  in  each  case  must  be  resumed 
before  midnight  on  the  following  day,  and  the  tickets  must  be  pre- 
sented for  stamping  before  entering  the  train. 

Passengers  by  night-trains  from  the  larger  stations  may  hire  pillows 
(cttfctno,  guanciale;  1  fr.).  These  must  not  be  removed  from  the  compartment. 

No  luggage  is  allowed  free  except  small  articles  taken  by  the 
passenger  into  his  carriage ;  the  rate  of  charge  is  4^2  c«  ^^r  100  kilo- 
grammea  (about  220 lbs.)  per  kilometre.    Tke  tiaNeW^T  ^Vo\\V^^  \l 
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possible,  know  the  weight  of  his  luggage  approximately,  in  order 
to  guard  against  imposition.  The  luggage- ticket  is  called  lo  scontrino. 
Porters  who  convey  luggage  to  and  from  the  carriages  are  sufficiently 
paid  with  a  few  sous,  where  there  is  no  fixed  tariff}  and  their  impudent 
attempts  at  extortion  should  he  firmly  resisted.  Travellers  who  can 
confine  their  impedimenta  to  articles  which  they  can  carry  them- 
selves and  take  into  the  carriages  with  them,  will  he  spared  much 
expense  and  annoyance.  Those  who  intend  to  make  only  a  short 
stay  at  a  place,  especially  when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  a  distance 
from  the  railway,  should  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till 
their  return  (dare  in  depositOj  or  depositare,  60.  per  day  for  each 
package,  with  a  minimum  of  10  c.) .  Luggage,  however,  may  be  sent 
on  to  the  final  destination,  though  the  traveller  himself  break  the 
journey.  On  alighting  at  small  stations,  the  traveller  should  at  once 
look  after  his  luggage  in  person. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  large  numher  of  robberies  of  passengers' 
luggAge  have  been  perpetrated  in  Italy  without  detection,  and  articles  of 
great  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  any  trunk  or 
portmanteau,  however  strong  and  secure  it  may  seem.  For  a  charge  of 
5  c.  per  packag  *  passengers  may  have  their  luggage  secured  with  leaden 
seals  {piomhare  =  to  seal  with  lead). 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  trunks  used  by  some  travellers  not  uu- 
frequently  causes  serious  and  even  lifelong  injury  to  the  hotel  and  railway 
porters  who  have  to  handle  them.  Travellers  are  therefore  urged  to  place 
their  heavy  articles  in  the  smaller  packages  and  thus  minimize  the  evil 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  most  trustworthy  time-tables  are  those  contained  in  the 
^Orario  Vf fiddle  delle  Strode  Ferrate''  .  .  .  d^ Italia  (published  monthly 
by  the  Fratelli  Pozzo  at  Turin;  price  1  fr.).  The  ordinary  tourist 
will  probably  find  the  smaller  editions  (80,  oO,  and  20  c);  sufficient 
for  his  purposes. 

Thkouoh  TiOKBTS  to  different  parts  of  Italy  are  issued  in  London 
(at  the  principal  southern  railway-stations;  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son, 
Ludgate  Circus,  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Sons,  142  Strand,  etc.),  in  Paris, 
and  at  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
They  are  available  for  7-60  days,  or  even  longer. 

Those  with  whom  economy  is  an  object  may  save  a  good  deal  by  buy- 
ing return-tickets  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  travelling  third-class  through 
Switzerland,  and  then  taking  circular  tour  tickets  in  Italy.  The  latter 
may  be  ordered  beforehand  by  a  post-card  (written  in  French  or  Italian) 
addressed  to  the  ^GapohStazione'  at  the  frontier-station,  so  aa  to  allow  the 
traveller  to  proceed  without  missing  a  train.  In  (his  case  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  fare  ready  in  Italian  money. 

Circular  Tickets  (viaggi  circolari)  to  the  principal  towns  in 
Italy ,  available  for  20-60  days ,  may  be  purchased  in  London,  in 
France,  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  at  a  reduction  of  20- 
35  per  cent.  Such  tickets  are  issued  for  fixed  routes  (combinati) 
or  for  routes  arranged  to  suit  the  traveller's  convenience  Ccom6w.o.- 
bilij.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  '0\%.tvq>  \a'ev\\xw\&^  ^<s^^* . 
Travellers  with  circular  tickets  fioia  'NoTtYvwTi  W^IVj  \ft  ^wsv^  ^o^sBf 
obtain,  id  connection  with  these,  TetTini-t\c:kft\.s  It^m^^xsv^  "^^^*^* 
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(41  fr.  90,  29fr.35c.,  18  fr.),  whicli  are  valid  for  the  period  for 
wMcb  the  cir(*.ular  ticket  is  taken. 

Circular  tickets  require  to  be  stamped  at  each  fresh  starting-point  with 
the  name  of  the  next  station  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  halt.  If, 
therefore,  the  traveller  leaves  the  train  before  the  station  for  which  bis 
ticket  has  been  stamped,  he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  capo  stazione  for 
recognition  of  the  break  in  the  journey  C'aeeertare  il  ectmbiamento  di  de^i- 
nazione").  When  the  traveller  quits  the  prescribed  route,  intending  to  re- 
join it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to  procure  an  ''annotazione*  at 
the  station  where  he  alights-  enabling  him  to  resume  his  circular  tour 
after  his  digression  ('wofe  per  riprendere  alia  statione  ,  .  .  il  viaggio  inter- 
ratio  a  .  .  .).  If  this  ceremony  be  neglected  the  holder  of  the  ticket  is 
required  to  pay  the  full  fare  for  the  omitted  portion  of  the  route  for 
which  the  ticket  is  issued.  —  By  certain  trains  holders  of  circular  tickets 
are  not  allowed  to  break  the  journey  before  a  certain  specified  distance 
has  been  traversed;  e.g.  by  the  mail-train  (direttissimo)  from  Rome  to 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Turin,  the  journey  may  not  be  broken  before  Genoa. 

Return  Tickets  (Biglietti  d'andata-ritomoj  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  short  excursions,  but  they  are  generally 
available  for  one  day  only,  or  for  three  days  if  issued  on  Saturday, 
or  the  eve  of  a  public  holiday  (p.  xxiii).  If  the  traveller  alights  at  a 
station  short  of  his  destination  he  forfeits  the  rest  of  his  ticket  for 
the  direction  in  which  he  is  proceeding  but  may  use  it  for  the  return 
either  from  the  station  at  which  he  has  alighted  or  from  the  original 
terminal  station. 

Steam  Tramways.  The  system  of  Tramvie  a  Vapore^  with  which 
the  traveller  in  Northern  Italy  has  become  familiar,  has  also  extend- 
ed to  Central  Italy.  The  rate  of  speed  attained  by  them  is  about 
half  that  of  the  ordinary  railways. 

Diligences.  As  several  of  the  most  interesting  places  described 
in  the  following  pages  lie  at  some  distance  from  the  railway  (such 
asUrbino,  San  Gimignano,  Subiaco,  andOlevano),  the  traveller  must 
visit  them  by  carriage  or  by  diligence.  The  Diligenza ,  or  ordinary 
stage-coach,  conveys  travellers  with  tolerable  speed,  and  its  course 
is  seldom  very  long.  The  vehicles,  which  are  not  very  comfortable 
and  whose  passengers  are  not  always  select,  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  speculators.  The  drivers  and  ostlers  generally  expect  a  few 
soldi  at  the  end  of  each  stage.  —  For  a  party  of  three  or  four 
persons  the  expense  of  a  carriage  with  one  or  two  horses  hardly  ex- 
ceeds the  diligence  fares,  while  the  travellers  are  far  more  independ- 
ent. A  carriage  with  one  horse  may  generally  be  hired  for  50-75  c. 
per  kilometre  in  the  plain  and  about  twice  as  much  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  a  single  seat  in  a  carriage  (*un  posto')  may  often  be  ob- 
tained. 

Walking  Tours.  The  ordinary  Italian  rarely  walks  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly drive ;  and  how  walking  can  afford  pleasure  is  to  him  an  inex- 
plicable mystery.  In  the  more  frequented  districts,  however,  such  as 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  this  mania  of 
foreigners,  and  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find  them  exploring  the 
Campagna  and  the  Sabine  and  Alban  Mts.  oiv  loot,,  TYifeiCk  ^^fcxa&, 
moreover,    to   be  a  growing  taste  for  walking  auvowg  V\ife  \\.«\\vtv^ 
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themselves,  as  a  great  many  stations  of  the  Club  Alpino  Italiano  t 
have  recently  h.een  established  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Apen- 
nines more  accessible  to  travellers.  Cool  and  clear  weather  should 
if  possible  be  selected,  and  the  scirocco  carefully  avoided.  The 
height  of  summer  is  of  course  unsuitable  for  tours  of  this  kind. 

Siding.  A  horse  (cavallo)  or  donkey  (a$inOj  somdro),  between 
which  the  difference  of  expense  is  slight,  will  often  be  found  service- 
able, especially  in  mountainous  districts.  The  attendant  (pedone) 
acts  as  a  guide  for  the  time  being.  Animals  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  ladies  also.  The  charges  are  moderate.  A  previous  bargain  should 
be  made,  tutto  compreso,  a  gratuity  being  added  if  the  traveller  is 
satisfied.  The  donkey-drivers  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  inciting 
their  animals  to  the  top  of  their  speed  when  passing  through  a  town 
or  village,  and  it  is  as  well  to  warn  them  beforehand  that  their  'mancia' 
will  suffer  if  they  do  not  go  quietly  through  the  streets. 

VIII.  Cycling. 
(Communicated  by  W.  O'Meara^  Manager  of  C.  T.  C.  Touring  Bureau.) 

Central  Italy  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  cycling  as  the  N.  regions. 
The  roads  are  not  so  good  as  those  about  the  Lakes  or  in  the  Ve- 
iieto;  the  climate,  too,  is  less  favourable.  Still  there  is  consider- 
able utility  to  be  derived  from  one's  wheel,  especially  in  Tuscany. 

Most  English  cyclists  visit  the  country  in  the  winter  months,  but 
it  is  quite  feasible  to  ride  in  August  and  September,  or  in  May  and 
June,  provided  one  takes  the  precaution  of  riding  early  and  late, 
resting  during  the  hotter  portions  of  the  day.  The  landscape  is  in- 
finitely prettier  than  in  winter. 

In  the  winter  months,  provided  the  weather  is  dry,  one  can  ride 
almost  anywhere  in  perfect  comfort,  as  far  as  the  roads  are  concerned. 
In  the  warmer  months  the  chief  objection  to  the  roads  is  the  dust. 
This  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  gear-case,  as  otherwise 
one's  chain  is  sure  to  become  clogged.  The  cyclist's  clothing  should 
be  all-wool  and  not  too  thin;  the  great  difference  in  temperature 
makes  the  nights  often  feel  chilly  by  comparison.  When  the  sun  is 
strong  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  wear  a  white  calico  hat  with  very 
broad  brim ;  and  to  protect  one's  eyes  from  dust,  insects,  and  the 
glare  of  the  sun  it  is  prudent  to  wear  goggles  with  coloured  glasses. 
The  machine  should,  of  course,  have  a  good  brake  and  also  a  power- 
ful lamp,  for  it  is  often  pleasant  to  ride  at  dusk,  when  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  over.  « 

As  regards  the  question  of  personal  security,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  anything  precise.    Cautious  riders  will  not  venture  in  the  in- 

+  The  headquarters  of  the  Roman  section  aift  «iV.  N\a.  ^^  ^ci\\fci^^7^»- 
mano  26,  where  information  as  to  ascents  in  \iife  lk.vea.x&s^^^  ^»  ^VN\va.^"i 
given  to  members  of  tortiso.  alpine  clubs.    Tbife  Gnida  delVx  ^5*'°^y**''^'*'%.,,c!o., 
Roma,  by  E.  Abbate  (Rome,  1891  ^  6  fr.\  pubWsYifeei  on  XiOtxaXl  o^  ^X^«^ 
is  recommended  for  walking-tears  among  tlie  raountaAxia. 

Baedekbb.    Italy  II.     13th  Edition.  "^ 
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terioT  of  the  country  sontli  of  Tuscany,  though  the  Mediterranean 
coast  road  is  commonly  followed  to  Rome ,  or  even  as  far  south  as 
Naples.  The  Adriatic  coast ,  except  along  frequented  stretches  of 
road,  is  best  left  alone.  Venturesome  riders  may,  however,  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  Peninsula  has  been  and  is  occasionally 
cycled  over  in  all  directions  wherever  there  is  a  rideable  road.  But 
that  applies  to  men  only ;  ladies  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
ride  alone.  On  the  whole  the  country  is  not  suitable  for  cycling 
expeditions  pure  and  simple :  the  wheel  should  be  used  only  in  con- 
junction with  the  railway,  and  the  train  should  be  taken  to  traverse 
regions  of  doubtful  safety  or  of  malarial  character.  Rome,  however, 
is  an  excellent  centre  for  cyclists. 

The  rule  of  the  road  varies  in  different  parts  of  Central  Italy. 
In  Rome  and  its  vicinity  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  England ;  i  e. 
keep  to  the  left  in  meeting,  to  the  right  in  overtaking  vehicles. 
Riders  in  Rome  require  a  police-licence  (10  fr.) ;  apply  at  the 
Queatura,  Via  Santi  Apostoli  17.    Comp.  also  pp.  131,  142. 

The  great  bugbear  of  the  cyclist  who  takes  his  machine  into  Italy 
is  the  Customs.  On  entering  the  country  he  receives  a  bollettaj  usu- 
ally available  for  six  months ;  a  leaden  seal  is  attached  to  his  machine, 
and  he  is  called  upon  to  deposit  the  sum  of  80  fr.  in  gold  (about 
3i.  43.),  of  which  sum  40  fr.  represents  the  duty,  and  the  remainder 
an  ^eventual  fine'  which  is  leviable  should  the  cyclist  fail  to  comply 
with  the  customs  regulations.  In  addition,  there  is  a  varying  fee  of 
about  5  fr.  to  be  paid  for  the  bolletta  and  for  the  sealing.  The  sum 
deposited  (in  some  cases  only  40  fr.  to  cover  the  duty  is  required) 
is  refunded  when  the  maohine  is  re-exported,  provided  the  seals  are 
still  intact  and  the  time  limit  has  not  expired.  The  recovery  of  the 
duty  at  a  frontier  station  often  entails  considerable  delay  owing  to 
the  cautiousness  of  the  customs  officials,  who  are  personally  re- 
sponsible for  money  paid  out  in  error,  and  riders  sometimes  find 
themselves  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma,  forcing  them  to  decide  either 
to  continue  their  journey  and  forfeit  the  deposit,  or  to  lose  their  ex- 
press  train  and  remain  stranded  on  the  frontier. 

For  this  reason  and  for  many  others  everyone  taking  a  wheel  into 
Italy  —  more  especially  those  unacquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  country  —  would  do  well  to  join  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  (47 
Victoria  Street,  "Westminster,  London,  S.W.),  whose  members  are 
exempted  from  making  deposit  of  the  duty,  and  are  required  only 
to  show  the  tickets  supplied  them  by  the  Club  and  to  comply  with 
a  comparatively  simple  set  of  formalities.  This  Club  has  concluded 
agreements  with  a  great  number  of  hotels  and  restaurants  whereby 
reduced  prices  are  secured  to  its  members.  It  keeps  in  stock  the 
best  maps  and  road  books  for  the  cyclist,  and  its  Touring  Bureau 
Is  ready  to  assist  intending  tourists  with  information  of  every  kind 
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IX.  Hotels.    Pensions.   Private  Apartments. 

FiEST  Class  Hotels  ,  oomfortably  fitted  up ,  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome,  Siena ,  Perugia ,  and  at  most  of  the  principal  resorts  of  tra- 
vellers in  Central  Italy.  Several  of  those  at  Rome  are  kept  by  Swiss 
and  German  landlords.  Room  21/2-6  fr.,  bougie  75  c.  to  1 1/2  fr.,  attend- 
ance 1  fr.  (exclusive  of  the  *facchino'  and  porter),  table  d'hote 
4-6  fr.,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  dinner  (pranzo,  diner)  does  not 
generally  include  wine,  which  is  comparatively  dear.  For  a  prolong- 
ed stay  an  agreement  may  generally  be  made  for  pension  at  a  more 
moderate  rate.  Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table  d'h6te ; 
otherwise  the  charge  for  rooms  Is  apt  to  be  raised.  Luncheon  (co- 
lazioncj  dijeuner),  however,  need  not  be  ordered  at  the  hotel.  Meals 
served  at  other  than  the  usual  hours,  or  in  the  traveller's  private 
rooms,  are,  of  course,  considerably  dearer.  The  charge  for  the  use  of 
the  hotel-omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  is  so  high  (1-1 V2  ^^Oi 
that  it  is  often  cheaper  to  take  a  cab.  It  is  also  easier  for  those  who 
use  a  cab  (definite  bargain  as  to  fare)  to  proceed  to  another  hotel, 
should  they  dislike  the  rooms  offered  to  them.  Rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  should  be  avoided.  —  The  best  hotels  in  Rome  are  sometimes 
so  crowded  at  the  height  of  the  season,  that  accommodation  cannot 
always  be  reckoned  upon  even  when  ordered  in  advance.  A  reply 
post-card  will,  however,  ensure  definite  information  on  the  point, 
and  so  prevent  trouble  and  disappointment. 

The  Second  Class  Hotels,  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  arrange- 
ments, are  much  cheaper,  but  they  are  rarely  very  clean  or  com- 
fortable: R.  1-3,  L.  V21  A.  1/2^.  There  is  no  table  d'h6te,  but  in 
the  larger  towns  there  is  generally  a  trattoria  (p.  xx)  connected  with 
the  house.  Morning  coffee  is  usaally  taken  at  a  caf^  (p.  xxii)  and 
not  at  the  inn.  These  inns  (Alberghi  or,  in  the  smaller  towns, 
Locande)  will  often  be  found  convenient  and  economical  by  the  vo- 
yageur  en  gar^on,  and  the  better  houses  of  this  class  may  be  visited 
even  by  ladies;  but  the  new-comer  should,  perhaps,  frequent  first- 
class  hotels  only.  It  is  quite  customary  to  make  enquiries  as  to 
charges  beforehand.  A  dinner,  for  example  at  2-3  fr.,  may  be 
stipulated  for,  and  in  bargaining  as  to  the  charge  for  a  room  the 
'servizio  e  candela'  should  not  be  forgotten.  If  no  previous  agree- 
ment has  been  made  an  extortionate  bill  is  not  uncommon.  The 
landlord  is  generally  prepared  to  have  his  first  offer  beaten  down  by 
the  traveller,  and  in  that  expectation  usually  asks  more  at  first  than 
he  will  afterwards  agree  to  accept.  In  small  places  it  is  quite  usual 
to  agree  on  a  pension  charge,  including  wine,  even  for  a  stay  of 
only  one  day.  —  Oraiuities^  see  p.  xii.  —  Matches  are  seldom  ^TftHvJw.- 
ed  in  these  inns.  Wax -matches  (cerini)  are  so\^  \tv  >i\i^  ^\xfe^\a  VS*^ 
boxes,  10-16  c).  Soap  is  also  an  *extia\  lot  ^\ii<iW  %.\v\^^^V^^*^^ 
charged.  ^^^ 

The  recommeDd&tions  of  landlords  as  to  \io\a\s  vtv  ^\Xv«^  ^'^^ 
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should  be  disregarded.  They  are  not  made  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
interests  of  the  traveller. 

Money  and  other  valuables  sht)nld  either  be  carried  on  the  per- 
son (p.  xv)  or  entrusted  to  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

The  Pensions  of  Rome  and  Siena  also  receive  passing  travellers, 
but  as  the  price  of  dejeuner  is  usually  (though  not  universally)  in- 
cluded in  the  fixed  daily  charge,  the  traveller  has  either  to  sacrifice 
some  of  the  best  hours  for  visiting  the  galleries  or  to  pay  for  a  meal 
he  does  not  consume.  Though  the  establishments  mentioned  in 
the  Handbook  are  in  every  respect  reliable,  it  may  be  said  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  pensions  in  Rome  are  inferior  to  those  in 
Florence. 

Private  Apartments  are  recommended  for  a  prolonged  res- 
idence. A  distinct  agreement  as  to  rent  should  be  made  beforehand. 
When  a  whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a  written  contract  on 
stamped  paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.g.  a  banker),  in  order 
that  'misunderstandings'  may  be  prevented.  For  single  travellers  a 
verbal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance,  linen,  boot-cleaning, 
stoves  and  carpets  in  winter,  a  receptacle  for  fuel,  and  other  details 
will  generally  suffice. 

The  popular  idea  of  Cleanliness  in  Italy  is  behind  the  age.  The 
traveller  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  shortcoming  in  the  first-class  hotels 
or  even  the  better  second-class  hotels;  but  those  who  quit  the  beaten 
track  must  be  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  pos- 
sible be  selected,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  the  enemies  of 
repose.  Insect-powder  (polvere  insetticida  or  contro  gli  iruetti  or  Keating's ; 
better  procured  before  leaving  home)  or  camphor  somewhat  repels  their 
advances.  The  zanzare^  or  gnats,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  often 
of  suffering,  during  the  summer  and  autumn-months.  Windows  should 
always  be  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into  the  room.  Light  muslin 
curtains  (zanzarierO  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the  face,  and  gloves  are 
employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious  intruders.  The 
burning  of  insect  powder  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  also  recommended,  and 
pastilles  (fidibus  contro  U  zanzare)  may  be  purchased  at  the  principal 
chemists'  for  the  same  purpose.  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  or  boracic  add 
in  water  is  efficacious  in  allaying  the  discomfort  occasioned  by  the  bites. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  biancheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  Shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  eamicia  ( ditelei.  di  eotone,  dilana);  night-ahirtf 
camicia  di nolle;  collar,  ilcollo^  il  eolletto;  cuff,  ilpoUino;  drawers,  U  mutande ; 
woollen  undershirt,  una  magUa,  una  flanella  or  giuhba  di  fianella;  petticoat, 
la  sottana;  stocking,  la  calza;  sock,  to  caUetta;  handkerchief  (silk),  il/azzo- 
letto  (di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare  a  bucato  {di  bucato ,  newly 
washed);  washing-list,  la  nota;  washerwoman,  laundress,  la  stiratriee^  to 
lavandaia;  buttons,  •  bottoni. 

X.    Restaurants  y  Caf^s,  Osterie. 

Restaurants  of  the  first  class  ( Ristoranti)  in  the  larger  towns 

resemble  those  ofFrance  or  Germany,  and  have  similarly  high  charges. 

—  The  more  strictly  national  Trattcrie  are  chiefly  frequented  by 

Italians  and  gentlemen  travelling  alone,  but  those  of  a  better  class 

loa/^  be  visited  by  ladies  also.  They  are  genwaVVY  o^peiv  ^xoni  W.  ^x^^ 
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till  comparatively  early  In  the  eyenlng,  but  are  frequented  chiefly 
between  5  and  8  p.m.  Breakfast  or  a  light  luncheon  (colazione)  be- 
fore 1  p.m.  may  be  more  conveniently  obtained  at  a  cafe  (p,  xxii). 
Dinner  may  be  obtained  ft  to  carte  (1 1/2-3  ^r.),  and  sometimes  a  jwezxo 
fisso  (2-5  fr.).  The  diner  who  wishes  to  confine  his  expenses  within 
reasonable  limits,  should  refrain  from  ordering  dishes  not  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  fare.  Italian  customers  have  no  hesitation  in  sending 
away  at  once  ill-cooked  or  stale  dishes,  and  sometimes  even  inspect 
the  meat  or  fish  before  it  is  cooked.  Wine  is  usually  brought  in  open 
bottles  (p.  xxii).  The  waiter  is  called  cameriere  (or  bottega^,  but  the 
approved  way  of  attracting  his  attention  is  by  knocking  on  the  table. 
If  too  Importunate  in  his  recommendations  or  suggestions,  he  may 
be  checked  with  the  word  '6o«te'.  The  diner  calls  for  the  bill  with 
the  words  HI  conto\  and  should  check  the  items  and  addition.  The 
waiter  expects  a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi.  —  A  late  hour  for  the  chief 
repast  of  the  day  should  be  chosen  in  winter,  in  order  that  the  day- 
light may  be  profitably  employed. 

List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants :  — 


Aniipoiti,  Prineipii,  relishes  taken  as 

whets  {such  as  sardines,  olives,  or 

radishes). 
Minestra  or  Zuppa.  soup. 
Brodo  or  Consumi,  broth  or  bouillon. 
Zuppa  alia  SanU^   soup  with  green 

vegetables  and  bread. 
Minestra  di  riso  con  piselliy  rice-soup 

with  peas. 
Risotto  (alia  Milanese),  a  kind  of  rice- 
soup  (rich). 
Paste  aseiutte,  maccaroni,  al  sugo  e 

al  burro^  with  sauce  and  butter; 

ai  pomi  d'oro,  with  tomatoes. 
Carne  lessa,  bollita,  boiled  meat;  m 

umido^  alia  genovese,  with  sauce; 

hen  cotto,  well-done ;  al  sangtte,  alV 

«»^feA«,  underdone ;  a</«*r»,  cooked 

on  the  gridiron. 
Manzoy  boiled  beef. 
Fritto,  una  Frittura,  fried  meat. 
Fritto  misto,  a  mixture  of  fried  liver , 

brains,  artichokes,  etc. 
ArrostOy  roasted  meat. 
Arrosto  di  vitello,  roast-veal. 
Bisteecay  beefsteak. 
Maiale,  pork. 
Montone,  mutton. 
Agnello^  lamb. 
Capretto^  kid. 

Testa  d%  vitello,  calfs  head. 
F4gato  di  viteUo,  calfs  Uver. 
Bracidla  di  vitello,  veal- cutlet. 
Costoletta  alia  Milanese^  veal -cutlet, 

baked  in  dough. 
Esgaloppe,  veiii-cutJet  witji  bread- 
crumha. 


Pesce^  fish. 

Sdglia,  a  kind  of  sole. 

PresGiuitOy  ham. 

Saiame,  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 

dglio). 
Polio,  fowl. 
Uova,  eggs,  da  here,  soft,  dure,  hard, 

al  piatto,  poached. 
Anitra,  duck. 
Polh  d"" India,  Tacchino,  or  Oallinaccio, 

turkey. 
Cfnocchi,  small  puddings. 
Stvfatino,  cibreo,  ragout. 
Crocchetti,  croquettes. 
Pasticcio,  pie. 
Contomo,  Ouamizione,  garnishing, 

vegetables,  usually  not   charged 

for. 
Patate,  potatoes. 
Polenta,  squashed  maize. 
Insalata,  salad. 
Asparagi,  asparagus  (green). 
Spinaci,  spinach. 
Cctreiofi,  artichokes. 
Piselli,  peas. 
Lenticehie,  lentils. 
Cdvoli  fiori,  cauliflower. 
Gobhi,  cardi,  artichoke- stalks  (with 

sauce). 
Zucchim,  gherkins. 
Fave,  beans. 
Fagidli,  French  beans. 
Fagiolini^  ^owxv^  Yx<ev!k.OEw\i^%i»&. 

,  3fo«tardaingU»e  ox  aewv^e.^^^^.  ^ 
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Salty  salt. 

Pepe,  pepper. 

Ostriche^  oysters  (good  in  winter  only). 

Dolce,  8weet  dish. 

Zuppa  inglescj  a  kind  of  trifle. 

Frutttty  CHardinettOj  fruit,  desert. 

Fragole^  strawberries. 

Pera^  pear. 

Mele,  apples. 

Pirsiche^  Pesehe,  peaches. 

Uve^  grapes. 


Fichi,  figs. 

Nocu  nuts. 

Limoney  lemon. 

AranciOy  orange. 

FinocehiOy  root  of  fennel. 

Frittatay  omelette. 

Pane  /raneesBy  bread  made  with  yeast 

(the  Italian  is  made  without). 
FormaggiOy  cheeae  (Qorgonzolay  Strac- 

chino). 
BurrOy  butter. 


Caf^s  are  frequented  foi  breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  are  often 
crowded  until  a  very  late  hour  at  night.  In  winter  the  tobacco-smoke 
is  frequently  objectionable. 

Caffi  neroy  or  cofifee  without  milk,  is  usually  drunk  (15-25 c.  per 
cup).  Cajff'i  latte  is  cofifee  mixed  with  milk  before  being  served  (30-50  c. ; 
cappuccino y  or  small  cup,  cheaper);  or  caffi  e  latte,  i.e.  with  the  milk 
served  separately,  may  be  preferred.  MUchio  is  a  mixture  of  cofiTee  and 
chocolate  (20-30  c).  Cioecolata,  or  chocolate,  30-50  c.  Pane  (a  roll)  60.5 
pasta  (cake)  5-15  c.  •,  bread  and  butter  (pane  e  burro)  20  c.  —  The  usual 
viands  for  Innch  (Colazione)  are  ham,  sausages,  cutlets,  beefsteaks,  and  eggs. 

Ices  (gelato)  of  every  possible  variety  are  supplied  at  the  caf^  at 
50-90 c.  per  portion*,  or  a  half  portion  (mezza)  may  be  ordered.  Sorbetto^ 
or  half-frozen  ice,  and  Oranitay  iced-water  {limonatay  of  lemons  s  aranciata 
of  oranges ;  di  caffiy  of  cofifee)  are  other  varieties.  Oassosay  aerated  lem- 
onade, is  frequently  ordered.     The  waiter  expects  5  c. 

Newspapers  (giornali).  The  principal  Parisian  newspapers  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  larger  caf^s,  English  rarely.  —Roman  newspapers,  see  p.  142. 

Wine  Shops  (ostene),  especially  at  Rome  (with  the  exception  of  • 
some  of  the  better  'Tuscan  wine-shops'),  are  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  rooms  are  generally  dirty  and  uninviting. 
Generally  only  wine  is  sold  (nero,  or  at  Rome  rosso,  red ;  bianeOy 
white;  asciuttOj  dry;  pastoso,  sweet),  but  bread  and  cheese  may  be 
obtained  at  some  of  the  osterie.  Those  who  sup  at  a  wine-shop  must 
bring  their  own  eatables  from  a  pizzicarolo,  or  dealer  in  comestibles. 
The  reputation  of  the  osterie  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  wine; 
the  number  of  customers  is  a  good  index  of  the  latter. 

In  TusoANY  the  best  wines  (all  red)  are:  Chianii  (beat  BrogUo),  Rt^fitia 
(best  Pomino).  Nipozzano^  AUomena,  and  Carmignano  and  Akatico  (sweet). 
Orvieto  and  Montepulciano  are  white  wines  produced  farther  to  the  south. 
—  A  'fiasco''  a  straw- covered  flask,  usually  holding  three  ordinary  bottles, 
is  generally  brought,  but  only  the  quantity  consumed  is  paid  for.  Smaller 
bottles  may  sometimes  be  obtained :  mezzo  fiasco  (1/2),  quarto  fiasco  (VO, 
ottavino  (Vs);  these  must  be  bought  outright. 

In  Rome  the  commonest  wines,  besides  the  Tuscan,  are  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  (  Vini  dei  Castelli  Bomani)y  the  favourites  being  Frascatiy 
MarinOy  and  Oenzano.  Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary 
corked  and  labelled  bottles.  Table-wine  (vino  da  pasta)  is  served  in  open 
flasks:  ^/a  litre,  un  mezzo  litro;  1/4  litre,  un  quarto;  1/5  litre,  «n  quinto  or 
bicchiere.  The  figures  on  the  outside  of  the  shops  (6,  7,  8,  etc.)  indicate 
the  price  per  1/2  litre  in  soldi.  In  shops  outside  the  town,  the  wine  is 
very  cheap  and  often  excellent. 

Cigars  (sfgari)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and 
bad.  The  commonest  home-made  cigars  are  Conchas  and  Trdbueos 
(^c.)f  Minffhetti  (16 c);   Virginia  (strong-,  7^(^,  la,  01  15  t^y. 
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Toscanij  NapoUtanij  Cavours  (long  lO^c,  short  71/2  c.);  etc. —  Good 
Havanna  Cigars  (25-60  c.)  and  foreign  Cigarettei  may  be  bought  at 
the  'Spaccio  Normale'  (p.  130)  and  other  large  shops  in  Rome. 
A  few  brands  of  English  and  French  tobacco  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Spaccio  Normale  at  high  prices.  —  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  light  burning  in  every  tobacconist's,  without 
making  any  purchase. 


XI.  SightBf  Theatres,  Shops,  etc. 

Churches  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12  or  12.30,  and  generally 
again  from  4  to  7  p.m. ,  while  some  of  the  most  important  remain 
open  the  whole  day  (comp.  p.  139).  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works 
of  art  even  during  divine  service,  provided  they  move  about  noise- 
lessly, and  keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating. 
On  the  occasion  of  festivals  and  for  a  week  or  two  before  Easter  the 
works  of  art  are  often  entirely  concealed  by  the  temporary  decorations. 
The  verger  (sagreatano,  or  nonzolo)  receives  a  fee  of  30-50  c.  or  up-  • 
wards,  if  his  services  are  required. 

Museums,  picture-galleries,  and  other  collections  that  belong 
to  government  are  usually  open  from  10  to  3  or  4  o'clock,  on  week- 
days at  a  charge  of  1  fr. ,  and  on  Sundays  gratis.  In  Rome  the  col- 
lections of  the  Vatican  and  the  private  galleries  are  closed  on  Sun- 
days and  on  ecclesiastical  festivals.  The  national  collections  are 
closed  only  on  the  holidays  recognized  by  government,  vw.  New  Year's 
Day,  Epiphany  (Jan.  6th),  King's  birthday  (March  14th),  Easter  Day, 
Ascension  Day,  Festa  dello  Statuto  (first  Sun.  in  June),  F^te  de 
Dieu  (Corpus  Domini),  June  29th  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul),  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  (15th  Aug.),  Sept.  8th  (Nativity  of  the  Virgin^ 
Sept.  20th  (anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  in  1870, 
see  p.  157),  Nov.  1st  (All  Saints'  Day),  Queen's  birthday  (Nov.  20th), 
Dec.  8th  (Immaculate  Conception),  and  Christmas  Day.  In  smaller 
towns  museums  and  galleries  are  also  often  closed  during  the  Carni- 
val, on  Palm  Sunday,  Whitsunday  and  Whitmonday,  and  on  the  day 
sacred  to  the  local  patron  saint. 

Those  who  desire  to  study,  draw,  or  copy  in  the  papal  museums  or 
private  collections  must  procure  a  Permeuo  through  their  consul.    For  the 
Papal  Museums  permission  is  granted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Petra  (maggior- 
domo  of  the  pope)  at  his  office,  the  written  application  having  been  left 
there  a  day  or  two  previously.   (Separate  permessi  required  for  the  museums 
of  the   Vatican  and  Lateran,  the  Vatican  picture-gallery,  and  Raphael's 
Logge.)    In  the  case  of  Private  Oalkries,  application  must  be  made  to  the 
proprietor  in  Italian  or  French,  stating  also  which  picture  it  is  intended 
to  copy,  and  the  size  and  description   of  the  copy.    In  some  cQ\.\ft.^*«wsvv^^ 
copies  of  the  original  size  must  not  be  made.     A.^  Vq  ^v^  ^"vA.  «v\s^"ax 
regulations,  information  should  be  previoxxaV-j  o\>Va^Txfc^  Itotsv  'Qas.  '^^^'^?r^^^c» 
The  following  form  of  application  to  ttift"ttoTia«.l&afe^^^^^^^\^'^\^^  ,a6»!^ 
Addressed  to  a  princlpe    or  marchese^  Vki^  ^evcos*   \iwx%  vo. 
omitted,  r        1-  > 
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II  tottotcrittc^  ehe  m  ireUtiau  a  Roma  eon  lo  aeopc  di  prostffwirt  in  i 
crtpitale  i  moi  ttudi  arti$tici  fstorici,  etc.),  H  pren»ie  la  ISbtria  di  rivclgfrti 
eon  qneata  a  Vru  EeeeUima  Rgwiiia  pretjtxndo  La  pereM  vogla  aceordar^U  il 
grazioto  pfrmejao  di  far  degli  atndi  fdei  duegni,  delle  notixie,  etc.)  imZ  Mtueo 
(nella  Galleria)  VcMcano.  ^ 

Sperando  di  twire  fnmnrito  da  Vra  Eeceilema  Revma  e  pregando  La  di 
gradire  anticipaiametU!^.  i  pi't  sinceri  suoi  ringruziamenti,  ha  Vcnon  di  pro- 
ti'Mtarsi  col  piu  profondo  ritpetto 

di  Vra  EcctJUnza  Rer-Tm 
Roma  li  .  .  ,  .  Civ  mo  Ohbiho  &nrritore 

A  Sria  Eeeellema  R.trma  jr.  JT. 

Luigi  Ardtezcomo  di  JPietra 

Jfaggiordomo  di  3*ta  S«%niiH. 

In  the  GoternmeiU  ColUciiofu  artiats  who  can  prore  their  right  to  that 
character  receiv^e  throncrh  their  r.  n'tcU  free  ailmissi<m  and  permission  to 
make  copies.  \vzh«sn\<^%\?t*  an«i  iJchoIar"  obtain  similar  privileged  thpusfh  the 
Archflpol.'ffical  "Society  ip.  ISi)  or  other  learned  society.  Tho«e  who  desire 
to  draw,  take  roeasurementa,  or  photograph  (with  trip(id-cam<*ras.  not  with 
hand-cameras)  in  fe  Fornm  or  on   the  Palatine  rei;nlre  oimilar  perme.^si. 

Tlieatrei.  Performances  in  the  large  theatres  begin  at  S,  (5.30, 
or  9,  and  terminate  at  midnight  or  later,  operas  and  baUets  being 
excl naively  performed.  The  first  act  of  an  opera  is  usnally  succeeded 
by  a  ballet  of  three  acts  or  more.  The  pit  (jdatta)  is  the  usual  le- 
sort  of  the  men.  In  addition  to  the  ticket  of  admission  (higlietto 
(tmgrfisno)  a  second  ticket  must  be  obtained  for  reserved  seats  (pol- 
trone  or  poati  distinti)  or  for  a  box  (palco)^  and  usually  for  the  pit 
also.  La^lies  frequent  the  boxes,  which  must  always  be  secured  in 
advance.  —  The  theatre  i3  the  usual  evening-resort  of  the  Italians, 
who  seldom  observe  strict  silence  during  the  performance  of  the 
music. 

Sliops  rarely  have  fixed  prices.  As  a  rule  two-thirds  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  price  asked  should  be  offered  (ccntratturts=to  bargain). 
'Non  voUte'  (then  you  will  not?)  is  a  remark  which  generally  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  adjustment.  In  the 
case  of  extensive  purchases,  part  at  least  of  the  price  should  be 
retained  until  the  purchaser  has  had  an  opportuuity  of  personally 
ascertaining  whether  the  articles  have  been  delivered  as  selected. 
If  the  shopkeeper  object  to  this  arrangement,  it  is  usually  safer 
not  to  buy.  Purchases  should  never  be  made  by  the  traveller  when 
accompanied  by  a  valet-de-place.  These  individuals  by  tacit  agree- 
ment receiye  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase-money,  which  of 
course  comes  out  of  the  purchaser's  pocket.  English  is  spoken  in 
many  of  the  shops. 

XII.    Post  Office.    Telegraph. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to 
8  or  8.B0  p.m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays),  in  smaller  places  it 
is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  bonis-. 

Letters  (whether  ^potte  re8tante%  Italian  ^ferma  m  f  o«ta',  or  to 
the  traveller's  hotel)  should  be  addressed  'very  ^\AiicW>',  ^^i 
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name  should  be  underlined,  and  the  name  of  the  place  should  be  in 
Italian.  When  asking  for  letters  the  traveller  should  present  his 
•visiting-card  instead  of  giving  his  name  orally.  —  Postage-stamps 
(francobolli)  are  sold  at  the  post-offlces  and  at  many  of  the  tobacco 
shops.  The  Italian  for  letter-box  is  Buca  or  Cassetta  (for  letters,  per 
le  Uttere ;  for  printed  papers,  per  le  stampe). 

Letters  of  15  grammes  (V2  oz.,  about  the  weight  of  three  sous)  by 
town -post  5c.,  to  the  rest  of  Italy  20  c,  abroad  (per  Veitero)  to  any  of 
the  states  included  in  the  postal  union  (now  comprising  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  etc.)  26  c.  The  penalty  (tegna- 
tassa)  for  insufficiently  prepaid  letters  is  double  the  deficiency.  —  Post-cakds 
(cartolina  postale)  for  both  Italy  and  abroad  10  c,  reply-cards  (con  risposia 
pagata)^  inland  15  c,  for  abroad  20  c.  —  Lettek-cards  (hfglietto  potiale)^ 
for  the  city  5  c,  for  Italy  20  c.,  for  foreign  countries  26  c.  —  Book-packkts 
(slampe  sotto  fcuda)  2  c.  per  50  grammes,  for  abroad  6  c.  —  Registration- 
fee  (raccommandazione)  for  letters  for  Uie  same  town  and  printed  matter 
10  c,  otherwise  25  c.  The  packet  or  letter  must  be  inscribed  (Waccomman- 
data')  and  the  stamps  must  be  affixed  in  front  at  the  different  comers. 
—  Post  Office  Orders,  sec  p.  x. 

A  Parcel  Post  exists  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  the  rates  and 
conditions  of  which  may  be  asceitained  at  any  post  office.  The  parcels 
must  be  carefully  packed  and  fastened  and  may  not  contain  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  ^  and  a  custom-house  declaration  must  be  filled  up 
for  each.  Articles  such  as  flowers,  etc.,  not  liable  to  duty  are  best  sent 
as  samples  of  no  value  (campione  senza  valor e)  in  Italy  2  c.  per  50  gr., 
abroad  10  c,  each  additional  50  gr.  5  c.  (maximum  360  gr.). 

Telegrams.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following  rate  per 
word  is  charged  in  addition  to  an  initial  pnyment  of  1  fr. :  Great  Britain 
26  c,  France  14,  Germany  14,  Switzerland  6-14,  Austria  6-14,  Belgium  19, 
Holland  23,  Denmark  23,  Russia  42,  Norway  34,  Sweden  26c.  —  To  America 
from  3^/4  fr.  per  word  upwards,  according  to  the  state.  —  In  Italy, 
15  words  1  fr.,  each  additional  word  5  c.  Telegrams  with  special  haste 
(telegrammi  nrgenli)^  which  take  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent  in 
Italy  at  thrice  the  above  rates. 


Xlll.    Climate  of  Borne.   Health. 
By  Dr,  Hermann  Reimer. 

The  climate  of  Rome  is  determined  by  its  situation  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  almost  equidistant  from  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  (14  M.), 
and  about  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  latter.  During  winter  the 
prevalent  wind  is  the  Tramontana ,  a  term  applied  not  only  to  the 
N.  wind  but  also  to  the  N.N.E.  wind  (Oreco);  it  blows  more  and 
more  frequently  from  October  to  December,  then  becomes  gradually 
rarer,  and  by  April  or  May  ceases  altogether.  This  dry  and  cool 
(sometimes  even  cold)  wind  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  clear 
sky,  and  except  when  unusually  violent  (in  which  case  it  irritates 
the  mucous  membrane)  is  not  found  trying  even  by  invalids.  The 
Sciroccoj  a  general  name  for  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  winds^  \% 
especially  prevalent  in  October  and  April.  It  Vv%.^  wv  ^;J^^'T^a.^-^SkS?» 
effect  upon  colds  and  coughs  ,  but  is  apt  to  ta^ft  vwvj  >iJBt«k  «:^^«^'<2sXSk 
and  impair  the  nervous  ener^.  j. 

The  most  favourable  month  for  a  visit  to  B.om^  \^  Ottob^t  ^  ^^  " 
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'J  ill.  yjkjf  ^r  khoul'J  ezerci»e  some  c^re  in  choosing  bis  apartments 
•ri'i  jn  fei:<:ifif;  that  they  are  supplied  with  all  needful  comforts.  Gar- 
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essential  foi  the  delicate,  and  highly  desirable  foi  the  robust.  An 
Italian  proYerb  says :  ^Dove  non  va  U  sole,  va  il  medico' .  Eooms  on 
the  upper  floor  are  drier  than  those  on  the  groundfloor.  Windows 
should  be  closed  at  night. 

Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become  unusu- 
ally susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not  omit  to  be 
well  supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Even  in  summer 
it  is  advisable  not  to  wear  too  light  clothing.  Flannel  is  strongly 
recommended.  —  The  Pincio  is  the  safest  promenade  in  Rome,  but 
a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  somewhat  damp  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  not  advisable.  The  visitor  should  be  careful  not  to  drive 
in  an  open  carriage  after  dark,  or  to  sit  in  the  evening  in  such 
malarial  places  as  the  Colosseum.  In  visiting  picture-galleries  or 
churches  on  warm  days ,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  thither  and  walk 
back,  as  otherwise  the  visitor  enters  the  chilly  building  in  a  heated 
state  and  has  afterwards  no  opportunity  of  regaining  the  desirable 
temperature  through  exercise.  Exposure  to  the  summer-sun  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  According  to  a  Roman  proverb,  only 
dogs  and  foreigners  (Inglesi)  walk  in  the  sun,  Christians  in  the  shade. 
Umbrellas  or  goggles  of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to 
protect  the  whole  eye  are  best)  may  be  used  with  advantage  when  a 
walk  in  the  sun  is  unavoidable.  Blue  veils  are  recommended  to 
ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  advisable,  and  a  siesta  of 
moderate  length  is  often  refreshing. 

The  drinking-water  cf  Rome  is  very  pure  and  palatable,  but  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  those  'suffering  from 
gout,  and  sometimes  causes  constipation.  The  water  of  the  Trevi  has  the 
least  lime,  that  of  the  Marcia  the  most.  Persons  with  delicate  chests  often 
find  a  winter  in  Rome  very  beneficial.  It  is  less  dusty  than  the  Riviera,  and 
not  so  windy  as  the  Sicilian  health-resorts.  —  Tpphiu  Fever  does  not  occur 
in  Rome  as  an  epidemic,  and  since  the  decrease  in  cases  of  malaria,  Rome 
is  now  the  healthiest  town  in  Italy  (mortality  about  2V2  per  cent). 

There  are  several  good  English  and  German  doctors  in  Rome,  but  it 
is  sometimes  wise,  in  the  case  of  maladies  arising  from  local  causes,  to 
employ  native  skill.  German  and  English  chemists  are  preferable  to  the 
ItaUan.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhoea  in  Italy,  which  is  gener- 
ally occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat.  Ice  and  rice  are  two  of  the  com- 
monest remedies.  The  homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  also  be 
mentioned.  In  such  cases,  however,  thorough  repose  is  the  chief  desid- 
eratum. A  small  portable  medicine-case,  such  as  those  prepared  and 
stocked  with  tabloid  drugs  by  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  d:  Co.,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  London,  will  often  be  found  useful. 


XIY.  Bibliography  of  Bome. 

The  literature  on  the  history  and  topography  of  Rome,  especially 
of  ancient  Rome,  is  so  extensive,  that  it  is  impossible  \a  ^^  ^a^'^rwi. 
than  Indicate  a  few  of  the  most  useful  uiQ^era.  ^«i>L^  <2»^  '^'^  ^n^;^ 
ject.  At  the  revival  of  learning  after  t\ie  ^w^  ^^ifc^TLX\.m«t.^xv^  "^f^^^U 
BTs,  such  as Poggio (1440),  -Flavio  Biondo,  wi^ IwicVo ^^'^'^;^^^r5>5^ 
ed  tbemselveB  with  enthuBiaaixi  to  ©xplox^tio^  ^5l  ^^:si^^  ^^^ 
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most  important  of  the  medisBval  works  on  Rome  is  NardinVs  Roma 
Antica  (1666),  edited  by  Nibby  in  1818. 

English. 

Archeology  and  Topographt  op  Ancient  Rome.  —  The  Remains  of 
Ancient  Rome^  by  J.  H.  Middleton  (2  vols.  •,  Edinburgh,  1892),  the  best  of 
the  more  recent  books  on  the  subject.  —  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Discoveries  (London,  1888),  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome  (London,  1892), 
and  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (London,  1897),  all  by  R.  A. 
Lanciani.  —  Rome  and  the  Campagna^  by  R.  Bum  (London,  1876).  —  The 
City  o/Rome^  by  T.  H.  Dyer  (2nd  ed..  London,  1883).  —  Archeieology  of  Rome ^ 
profusely  illustrated  (London,  1872-80),  and  Architectural  History  of  Rome^ 
both  by  J.  H.  Parker.  —  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome^  by  Taylor  dt 
Cresy  (London,  1874).  —  Roma  Sotterranea^  by  Northcote  A  Brotonlow  (London, 
1876-84),  dealing  with  the  catacombs.  —  Rome^  Ancient  and  Modern^  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Donovan  (4  vols. ;  London,  1842),  based  on  the  works  of  Nibby  (see  below). 

—  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  by  Sir  William  Qell  (London,  1846). 

The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria^  by  George  Dennis  {Indi  ed.,  2  vols. 
London,  1883)  and  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria^  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray 
(1843)  are  among  the  most  useful  books  on  Etruria. 

Modern  Rome.  Guide,  to  the  Public  Collections  of  Classical  Antiquities 
in  Rome,  by  HeJbig  and  RHsch  (Engl,  translation,  2  vols.}  Leipsic,  1895-96), 
a  valuable  and  convenient  handbook  to  the  sculpture-galleries.  —  Walks 
in  Rome  (13th  ed.,  2  vols. ;  London ,  1893) ,  a  cicerone  for  the  ordinary 
visitor,  and  Days  near  Rome  (8rd.  ed.,  2  vols.;  London,  1884),  both  by 
A.  J.  C.  Hare.  —  Rome:  its  Monuments,  Arts,  and  Antiquities  iLondon,  1887), 
translated  from  the  French  of  Francis  Wey  (see  below).  —  Rome  of  Today 
and  Yesterday  by  John  Dennie  (3rd  ed. ;  New  York,  1896).  —  Ave  Roma  Im- 
perialism by  F.  Marion  Crawford  (London,  1898).  — •  Rome  and  Pompeii: 
Archaeological  Rambles  (London,  1896),  translated  from  the  French  of  G. 
Boissier  (see  below).  —  Roba  di  Roma,  by  W.  W.  Story  (1863  and  several  later 
editions)  describes  many  of  the  present  and  past  customs  of  modern  Rome. 

—  Handbook  to  Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  Rome  (4  parts*,  London,  1897  seq.) 
gives  information  as  to  the  liturgy  in  Rome  (especially  in  part  ii)  and  other 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

History.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  histories  of 
Gibbon,  Arnold,  Merivale,  Liddell,  Giknan,  and  Bury,  nor  of  the  English 
translations  of  Mommsen,  Niebuhr,  Duruy,  Ihne,  and  Ranke.  —  Seven  vols. 
of  an  English  translation  of  the  medieeval  history  of  Gregorovius  (p.  xxix) 
have  been  published  (1894-99). 

Fiction.  Transformation,  or  The  Marble  Faun,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
contains  much  incidental  matter  of  interest  for  the  visitor  to  Rome.  —  Bee 
also  George  Sand"*  ''Daniella\  Andersen^*  ^Improvisalore\  Miss  Roberts^s 
^Mademoiselle  Morf,  Ouida'^s  ^Ariadne\  and  Zoto*«  ^Rome\  Becker's  ^Gallus\ 
Cardinal  Wiseman^ s  '•Fabiola\  Graham's  ''Neaerd*,  LockharCs  ^Valerius',  and 
Westbury''s  ^ Acts''  are  tales  dealing  with  the  life  of  ancient  Rome. 

Foreign. 

Italian.    Nuova  Descrizione  di  Roma  Antica  e  Modema  1820,  by  C.  Fea. 
Indictuione  Topograjica  di  Roma  Antica  (5th  ed.,  1860)  and  other  works 

by  Canina. 
Roma  neir  Anno  1838,  by  Nibby  (4  vols. ;  1843). 
French.    Rome,  Description  et  Souvenir,  by  Francis  Wey,  a  handsome 
illustrated  work,  with  358  wood-cuts  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1875). 
Rome  au  Siicle  d^Auguste,  by  Dezobry  (1844). 
PromenadetlArchiologiques  (Paris,  1881),  and  Nouvelles  Promenades  (Paris, 

1886),  both  by  Boissier, 
Jtome  $i  $e»  Monuments ,  by  Debleser  (1882 ;  useful  information  about 
church  services  and  other  ecclesiaatical  maiteta). 
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Let  AntiquiU*  de  la  Ville  de  Rome  aux  X/r«,  XF«,  e<  XF/«  siieUts  by 

E.  Miintz  (Paris  i  1886). 
Gbkman.    Gesehiehie  und  Betchreibung  der  Stadt  Rom^  by  Saehte  (1824). 
Budireibung  RomSy  by  Niebuhr^  Plainer^  Bun^en^  Uiriehs^  and  others,  a 

learned  and  extensive  work  forming  tbe  basis  for  all  subsequent  ex- 
ploration (6  vols.,  1890-42).    An  abridgment  of  this  work,  in  1  vol., 

was  issued  by  Plainer  and  Ulriehe  in  1845. 
Handbueh  der  Rdmischen  AlterthUmer^   by  W.  A.  Becker^  a  useful  sup 

plement  to  the  foregoing  (numerous  references  to  classical  authors) 
Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  AUertkum^  by  H.  Jordan  (3  vols.  5  1871-85), 
Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom,  by  0.  Richter  (1889). 
Formae  Urbie  Romae,  by  Kiepert  anl  Hillsen,  with  comparative  maps  of 

ancient  and  modern  Rome  (Berlin,  1896).    These  three  works  give 

an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  excavations. 
Die  Ruinen  Roms^  by  Reber  (4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1883). 
Darstellungen  aue  der  Sittengeechichte  Rome  in  der  Zeit  von  August  bis 

sum  Ausgang  der  Antonine^  by  L.  Friedlaender  (6th  ed.,  1888-90). 
Oetchichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter,  by  Ferdinand  Gregorovius  ^  a 

history  of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages,  closing  in  1537  (18&-72). 
Oesehichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  by  A.  von  Reumont^^A  history  of  Rome  from 

its  foundation  to  1846  (3  vols.  \  Berlin,  1867-70). 
Oesehichte  Rome  und  der  Pdpste  im  Mittelalter,  by  H,  Grisar,  S.  /.,  with 

special  reference  to  the  history  of  civilization  and  art  (Freiburg,  1898). 
Winckelmann  und  seine  Zeitgenossen,  by  G.  Justi  (2nd  ed. ;  1898). 
Das  alte  Rom,  by  Biihlmann  and  Wagner,  a  panorama  with  the  entry 

of  Gonstantine  the  Great  in  312  A.D.,  is  an  excellent  aid  to  forming 

an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  ancient  Rome  (Munich,  1890). 


History  of  the  City  of  Koine. 

Difficult  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  trace  the  career  of  the  Eternal 
City  throughout  upwards  of  two  thousand  years ,  and  to  mark  and 
appreciate  the  manifold  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone,  the 
traveller  will  naturally  desire  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  ancient  centre  of  Western  civilisation,  the  city  of 
the  Repuhlic  and  Empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  seat  of  a  vast 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  founded,  and  now  the 
capital  of  an  important  and  steadily  progressing  modern  state. 
Wherever  we  tread ,  our  thoughts  are  involuntarily  diverted  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  present  to  the  contemplation  of  the  past ;  and 
the  most  careless  of  pleasure-seekers  will  find  it  difficult  to  with- 
stand the  peculiar  influence  of  the  place.  The  following  sketch  is 
merely  designed  to  put  the  traveller  in  the  way  of  making  farther 
researches  for  himself,  and  deals  exclusively  with  those  leading  and 
general  facts  with  which  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  before  proceed- 
ing to  explore  the  city  in  detail. 

As  the  more  remote  history  of  Italy  is  involved  in  much  oh- 
scurity,  so  also  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  to  &  %\^"a.\.  «tAkvv\.  •*. 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.    It  was  ivoX  \,\\i  «.  t^m'^^x^'o^^^  ^aJ^ 
period  that  the  well-known  legend  ol  B.om\3\\\s.  ^"^^  ^^^"^^ 'J^^^ 
framed,  and  the  year  B.  C.  753  flxe^  as  t\ie  ^^X.«^  ^^  ^"^^  loro^^^^ 
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In  all  probability,  however ,  Rome  may  lay  claim  to  far  greater  an- 
tiquity. We  are  led  to  tliis  conclusion,  not  only  by  a  number  of 
ancient  traditions ,  but  also  by  the  discovery  in  Latium  of  relics 
of  the  flint -period,  an  epoch  far  removed  from  any  written  re- 
cords. The  Palatine  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  city,  around  which  new  quarters  grouped  themselves  by  slow 
degrees ;  and  it  was  here  that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  his 
city,  the  Roma  Quadrata,  of  which  Tacitus  (Ann.  12,  24)  states  the 
supposed  extent.  Modern  excavations  have  brought  to  light  portions 
of  the  wall ,  gateways ,  and  streets  which  belonged  to  the  most  an- 
cient settlement  (see  p.  265).  After  the  town  of  Romulus  had 
sprung  up  on  the  Palatine,  a  second,  inhabited  bySabines,  was  built 
on  the  Quirinal,  and  the  two  were  subsequently  united  into  one 
community.  Whilst  each  retained  its  peculiar  temples  and  sanctu- 
aries, the  Forum ,  situated  between  them  ,  and  commanded  by  the 
castle  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol ,  formed  the  com- 
mon focus  and  place  of  assembly  of  the  entire  state,  and  the  Forum 
and  Capitol  maintained  this  importance  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  situation,  the  most  central  in  the  peninsula,  alike 
adapted  for  a  great  commercial  town ,  and  for  the  capital  of  a  vast 
empire.  The  advantages  of  its  position  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  thus  enumerated  by  Livy 
(5,  54):  'flumen  opportunum ,  quo  ex  mediterraneis  locis  fruges 
devehantur ,  quo  maritimi  commeatus  accipiantur ,  mare  vicinum 
ad  oommoditates  nee  expositum  nimia  propinquitate  ad  pericula 
classium  externarum ,  regionum  Italiae  medium ,  ad  incrementum 
urbis  natum  unice  locum'.  The  Tiber  was  navigable  for  sea-going 
ships  as  far  as  Rome,  whilst  its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Anio,  Nera, 
Ghiana,  and  Topino,  contained  sufficient  water  for  the  river  vessels 
which  maintained  a  busy  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula.  The  state  of  these  rivers  has,  however,  in  the  course 
of  ages  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  chiefly  owing  to  the  grad- 
ual levelling  of  the  forests  on  the  mountains ,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  lower  part  only  of  the  Tiber,  below  Orte,  is  navigable. 

Whilst  the  origin  of  the  capital  of  the  world  is  traditionally  re- 
ferred to  Romulus,  its  extension  is  attributed  with  something  more 
of  certainty  to  Servius  TuUius.  Around  the  twin  settlements  on  the 
Palatine  and  Quirinal,  extensive  suburbs  on  the  Esquiline  and 
Caelius ,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  ground  between  the  hills,  had 
sprung  up ;  for  not  only  were  numerous  strangers  induced  to  settle 
permanently  at  Rome  on  account  of  its  commercial  advantages,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  conquered  Latin  towns  were  frequently  trans- 
planted thither.  Out  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  a  new  civic 
community  was  organised  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  the 
^ng8 ,  and  its  constitution  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  the 
JFa^.    This  stractnre  Inclnded  an  external  wall -round  the 
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whole  of  the  town,  and  also  the  fortifications  of  the  Capitol  and  other 
heights  within  It.  The  outer  wall  led  from  the  N.  slope  of  the  Cap- 
itol across  what  was  later  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  skirted  the  Quirinal, 
and  turned  to  the  S.E.  at  the  gardens  of  Sallust  (pp.  154,  156). 
For  more  than  8/4  M.  at  this  part  of  the  circuit,  where  the  artificial 
defences  are  not  aided  by  nature,  the  wall  was  replaced  by  a  ram- 
part about  80  ft.  In  breadth,  with  a  moat  100  ft.  wide  in  front  of  it. 
Considerable  remains  of  this  rampart  are  extant  near  the  railway-sta- 
tion (p.  159).  The  wall  recommenced  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Esquiline, 
skirted  the  S.  slope  of  the  Caelius,  enclosed  the  two  summits  of  the 
A^ventine ,  and  ended  at  the  Tiber  (below  St.  Sabina's ,  p.  274). 
While  care  was  taken  thus  to  protect  the  city  externally,  the  kings 
were  not  less  solicitous  to  embellish  the  interior  with  handsome 
buildings.  To  this  period  belong  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(p.  226),  the  Circus  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine  (p.  274),  the  Career  Mamertinus  (p.  260),  and  above 
all  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  272),  destined  to  drain  the  swampy  site 
of  the  Forum,  and  still  admired  for  its  massive  construction.  This 
energetic  and  brilliant  development  of  the  city  under  the  kings  of 
the  Tarqulnian  family  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  came  to  a  close  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius  Superbus  (509). 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Republic  the  united  efforts  of 
the  citizens  were  directed  to  the  task  of  establishing  themselves 
more  securely  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  acquisitions ;  and  in 
•this  they  succeeded,  although  not  without  serious  difficulty.  It 
was  a  hard  and  bitter  period  of  probation  that  the  nation  had  to 
undergo  in  the  first  period  of  its  new  liberty,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  that  Rome  began  to  breathe  freely 
again.  After  protracted  struggles  she  succeeded  in  conquering  and 
destroying  her  formidable  rival  Fcii  (396),  a  victory  by  which  the 
Roman  supremacy  was  established  over  the  south  of  Etruria  as  far 
as  the  Ciminian  Forest.  Shortly  afterwards  (390)  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Capitol,  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Oauls.  Although  this  catastrophe  occasioned  only  a  transient  loss 
of  the  prestige  of  Rome,  it  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  external 
features  of  the  city.  The  work,  of  re-erection  was  undertaken  with 
great  precipitation ;  the  new  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  the 
houses  poor  and  unattractive ,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Rome  was  far  from  being  a  handsome  city.  Her  steadily  increasing 
■power,  however,  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  influence  her  ar- 
chitecture. During  the  contests  for  the  supremacy  over  Italy ,  the 
first  aqueduct  and  the  first  high-road  were  constructed  at  Rome  by 
Appius  Claudius  in  312  (^Aqua  and  Via  Appia,  p.  37T\v  \sl^^  ^ 
second  aqueduct  (Anio  Vetus)  was  eiectei.  T>o^rtv  \ft  ^^  ^«csss.^  ^^^ 
the  Panic  wars  Rome  had  not  extended \ievo\\^  l\i^  ^«K\.^  ^"^^^^Jv^t^ 
TnlJinsf   but,  after  the  overthrov?  oi  Oa.Tt\ia%e  ^'i-^  <iQrsv^'es-'e^X.^<^  ^ 
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mistreis  of  the  world,  the  trtj  rapidly  increased.  The  wall  was  al- 
most everywhere  demolished  to  make  room  for  new  building ,  so 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Aagnstus  it  was  no  long^  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  its  former  position ,  and  new  quarters  now  sprang  up 
on  all  sides.  Dnrinj^  the  last  eentnry  B.C.,  after  the  Grseo- 
Asiatic  wars  of  the  prerions  eentnry  had  brought  the  Romans  into 
eontaet  with  the  clTilisation  of  the  East,  the  city  began  to  assume 
an  aspect  more  worthy  of  its  proud  dignity  as  capital  of  the  ciTiiised 
world.  The  streets ,  hitherto  unpaged,  were  now  converted  into 
the  massive  lava-eauseways  which  are  still  visible  on  many  of  the 
ancient  roads  (e.  g.  Yia  Appia).  The  highest  ambition  d  the 
opulent  nobles  was  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  erection  of 
imposing  public  buildings.  Thus  in  184  If.  Pbrcitis  Caio  erected 
the  first  court  of  judicature  (BasUiea  Porda)  in  the  Forum  y  and 
others  followed  his  example.  Speculation  in  houses  was  extensively 
carried  on ,  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  the  Triumvir  Grassns, 
among  others ,  amassed  his  fortune ;  for  rents  were  hi^ ,  and  the 
houses  of  a  slight  and  inexpensive  construction.  These  nisti/ae,  or 
blocks  of  houses  erected  for  hire,  contrasted  strikingly  with  the 
domus,  or  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  which  were  fitted  up  with  the 
utmost  magnificence  and  luxury.  Thus  the  tribune  Clodius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Cicero ,  paid  14,800,600  sesterces  (i.  c. 
about  150,000(.)  for  his  house.  The  ordinary  building  material 
consisted  of  sun-dried  bricks  (latcres),  while  the  volcanic  stone 
(tufa  and  peperino)  of  the  neighbourhood  was  used  for  the  more 
ambitions  edifices.  Among  the  comparatively  few  extant  buildings  - 
of  the  Republican  period  are  the  Tabularhtm  of  B.  G.  78  (p.  241), 
the  Ionic  Temple  at  the  Ponte  Emilio  (p.  273),  and  the  tombs  of  the 
fieipios  (p.  281),  Bibulus  (p.  193),  and  Caeeilia  MeUUa  (p.  379). 

The  transformation  of  the  republic  into  a  Militailt  Despotism 
involved  the  Introduction  of  a  new  architectural  period  also.  Usurp- 
ers are  generally  wont  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  construction 
of  now  buildings ,  with  a  view  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  the  older 
edifices ,  and  to  obliterate  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
Caesar  himself  had  formed  the  most  extensive  plans  of  this  nature, 
but  their  execution  was  reserved  for  his  more  fortunate  nephew.  Of 
all  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  those  of  the  buildings  of  Augustus 
occupy  by  far  the  highest  rank ,  both  in  number  and  importance. 
The  points  especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  Campus  Marthis  with 
the  Pantheon  (p.  208)  and  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa  (p.  209) ,  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  224),  the  Portieus  of  Oetavia  (p.  224)  and 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (p.  189),  the  Basilica  Julia  (p.  243), 
the  Domus  Augustana  on  the  Palatine  (p.  267)  and  the  Forum  of 
Augustus  with  the  Temple  of  Mars  (p .  262).  No  fewer  than  82  temples 
were  restored  by  Augustus  ('templorum  omnium  conditorem  ac  resti- 
tutorem^  as  he  la  termed  by  Livy),  who  might  well  boast  of  having 
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found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble .  The  wonderful  hard  bricks, 
the  time-resisting  qualities  of  which  excite  our  admiration  in  the 
Roman  buildings  of  the  next  500  years,  now  came  into  use,  supple- 
mented by  the  beautiful  trayertine  from  the  vicinity  of  Tivoli,  while 
the  walls  were  lined  with  marble  from  Carrara,  Paros  and  other  Greek 
islands,  Numidia  (*giallo  antico'),  Laconia  ('rosso  antico*),  and 
EubCBa  (^cipollino').  The  administration  and  police-system  of  the 
city  were  also  re-organised  by  Augustus ,  who  divided  Rome  into 
14  quarters  (regionea),  adapted  to  its  increased  extent  (p.  xzxiv). 
A  corps  of  watchmen  (vigilea),  who  also  served  as  firemen,  was 
appointed  to  guard  the  city  by  night.  These  and  other  wise  in- 
stitutions ,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  attained  by  the  city  under 
Augustus,  are  depicted  in  glowing  terms  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  successors  followed  his  example  in  the  erection  of  public  edi- 
fices, each  striving  to  surpass  his  predecessors.  In  this  respect 
JVero  (54-68)  displayed  the  most  unbridled  ambition.  The  con- 
flagration of  the  year  64 ,  which  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Rome 
to  ashes,  having  been  ignited,  it  is  said,  at  the  emperor's  in- 
stigation, afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  whol^  city 
in  a  modern  style  and  according  to  a  regular  plan.  For  his  own  use 
he  erected  the  '  Oolden  House^ ,  a  sumptuous  palace  with  gardens, 
lakes,  and  pleasure-grounds  of  every  description,  covering  an  enor- 
mous area,  extending  from  the  Palatine  across  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
losseum, and  far  up  the  Esquiline  (p.  255).  These  and  other  works 
were  destroyed  by  his  successors,  and  well  merited  their  fate ;  the  frag- 
ments which  still  bear  the  name  of  Nero  at  Rome  are  insignificant. 
The  Flavian  Dynasty,  which  followed  the  Julian ,  has  on  the 
other  hand  perpetuated  its  memory  by  a  number  of  most  imposing 
works,  which  have  survived,  though  in  ruins,  to  the  present  day, 
above  all  the  Coloaaewm  (p.  255),  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Rome,  and  the  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Titua  (p.  254)  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Velia  to  com- 
memorate the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Under  Trajan^  architecture 
received  a  new  impetus,  and  indeed  attained  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  which  the  art  was  capable  at  Rome.  To  this  the  Forum 
of  Trc0an  (p.  263),  with  the  column,  and  the  reliefs  afterwards 
employed  to  decorate  Constantine's  arch,  bear  eloquent  testimony. 
Under  the  next  emperor  Hadrian  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
(p.  208)  was  erected,  but  the  other  monuments  of  his  reign,  such 
as  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (p.  254),  and  his  Mausoleum 
(p.  301),  exhibit  traces  of  degeneracy.  The  culminating  point  both 
of  art  and  of  political  greatness  had  been  attained.  Thenceforward 
the  greatness  of  the  empire  began  gradually,  but  steadily,  to  decline. 

The  same  degeneration  is  seen  in  the  time  of  the  ANTONiNBs«Th&%»^ 
monarchs  were  remarkable  for  their  excelleiit  ^xi^WWft^  ^ws^«t5^^Eea»s 
and  their  peaceful  sway  has  freq^uently  Yje^ii  T^^^^a-x^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
danng  wMob  mankind  in  general  enjo^e^  t\i«i  ^^\«aX^^^«^^^^* 
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There  is  even  a  tradition  that  'the  good  old  times*  will  return  when  tlie 
eqnestrian  ttatoe  of  the  worthy  Mareu$  Aurelhu(^.^KtSf)f  the  gilding 
of  whioh  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  shall  resume  its  costly  coTer- 
ing.  This,  however,  was  hut  the  loll  preceding  a  storm.  The  great 
plague  under  the  latter  emperor  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  fearful 
calamities  which  devastated  the  empire.  Throughout  an  entire  cen- 
tury  civil  wars ,  incursions  of  barharians ,  famine ,  and  pestilence 
succeeded  each  other  without  intermission.  Although  Rome  was 
less  affected  hy  these  horrors  than  the  provinces ,  it  is  computed 
ihat  the  population  of  the  dty ,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
cent,  was  about  1^2  million,  had  dwindled  to  one^half  by  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  A  constant  decline  in  architectural  taste  is  traceable; 
but ,  as  building  always  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  policy 
of  the  emperors,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ruins  of  this  period  are 
considerable.  To  this  epoch  belong  the  Column  of  Marcus  AureUus 
(p.  191),  the  Arch  of  Sept.  Severus  (p.  248),  the  magnificent  Botha 
of  CaracaUa  (p.  279),  and  the  huge  Thermae  ofDiocUtian  (p.  159). 
After  the  Punic  War  the  walls  of  the  city  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  to  decay,  and  daring  nearly  five  centuries  Rome  was  destitute  of 
fortification.  Under  the  emperor  AureHan,  in  270  A.D.  however, 
danger  became  so  imminent  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  again  to 
protect  the  city  by  a  wall  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  This 
structure  is  to  a  great  extent  identical  with  that  which  is  still 
standing.  The  latest  important  ruins  of  antiquity  bear  the  name  of 
CoNSTANTiNB  THE  GsBAT ,  vi%.  the  BosiUca  (p.  263),  Baths  (pp. 
169,  204),  and  Triumphal  Arch  (p.  259).  The  two  former  were, 
however ,  erected  by  his  rival  Maxentius.  Constantino  manifested 
little  partiality  for  Rome  and  ancient  traditions,  and  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  (in  330)  marks  a  decided  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  tho  city,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  whole 
empire.  Rome  indeed  was  still  great  on  account  of  its  glorious  past 
and  its  magnificent  monuments ,  but  in  many  respects  it  had  sunk 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  provincial  town.  No  new  works  were  thence- 
forth undertaken,  and  the  old  gradually  fell  to  decay. 

The  city  was  still  divided,  in  accordance  with  the  Augustan  Ststsm, 
into  fourteen  regions,  in  enumerating  which  we  shall  name  the  principal 
ruins  belonging  to  each:  —  1.  Porta  Copena.  Via  Appia ,  within  the  city 
(p.  278j;  2.  Caelimontium^  Gaelius  (p.  282);  3.  Isis  et  Serapit^  Colosseum 
(p.  256),  Baths  of  Trajan  (p.  260);  4.  Templum  Pacis^  Venus  et  Boma 
(p.  264),  Basilica  of  Gonstantine  (p.  263),  Temple  of  Faustina  (p.  252) ;  5.  Es- 
quiliae^  '^emvlt  of  Minerva  Medica  (p.  176);  6.  Alia  Semita^  Baths  of  Gon- 
stantine (p.  204)  and  Diocletian  (p.  159) ;  7.  Via  Lata^  between  the  modem 
Gorso,  the  Quirinal,  and  Pineio  (p.  189) ;  8.  Forum  Romanum^  the  republican 
and  imperial  Fora  (pp.  242,  260)  and  the  Gapitol  (p.  226);  9.  Circus  Fla- 


minius ,  Theatres  of  Marcellus  (p.  224)  and  Pompey  (p.  !1£20) ,  Forticus  of 
Octavia  (p.  224),  Pantheon  (p.  203),  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (p.  191), 
and  the  Temple  of  Keptune  (p.  191);  10.  Palatiutny  Palatine  (p.  266);  11. 


Circus  MaximuSy  temple  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (p.  272);  12.  Piscina 
Publica,  Baths  of  Caracal  la  (p.  279);  13.  Aventinus^  Pyramid  of  Gestius 
(p.  277) ;  14.  Transtiberim ,  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo.  According  to  the 
staiiaticB  of  tbig  period,  Rome  possessed  19  aqueducts  •,  and  although  four 
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only  of  these  are  now  in  use,  there  is  prohahly  no  city  in  the  world  which 
can  hoast  of  such  an  excellent  supply  of  water  as  Borne.  The  banks  of 
the  Tiber  were  connected  by  8  bridges.  There  were  423  streets,  1790  palaces, 
and  46,603  dwelling-houses.  Among  the  public  structures  are  mentioned  11 
Thermae,  866  baths,  1S52  fountains  in  the  streets,  36  triumphal  arches,  10 
basilicas,  etc.  When  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  suggested  by  these 
numbers  is  considered,  it  may  occasion  surprise  that  comparatively  so 
few  relics  now  remain*,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of 
destruction  progressed  steadily  during  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  was  not 
arrested  till  the  era  of  the  Renaissance,  but  for  which  even  the  monuments 
still  extant  would  ere  now  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  Catacombs  y  the  earliest  burial-places  of  the  Christians, 
Illustrate  the  gradual  progress  of  this  Interesting  community,  in 
spite  of  every  persecution,  from  the  1st  century  onwards.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  313  Constantine  issued  his  celebrated 
decree  from  Milan,  according  to  Christianity  equal  rights  with  all 
other  religions.  This  was  the  decisive  step  which  led  to  the  union 
of  the  church  with  the  state.  In  325  the  first  cecumenical  council 
was  held  at  Nicaea ,  and  in  337  the  emperor  caused  himself  to  be 
baptised  when  on  his  death-bed.  Tradition  attributes  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  ^vision  of  Rome  into  seven  diaconates  to  St.  Clement^ 
the  fourth  bishop,  and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first  place 
of  worship  in  the  house  of  the  senator  Pudens,  now  the  church  of  Santa 
Pudenziana  (p.  171).  To  Calixtus  J.  (217-22)  is  ascribed  the  found- 
ation of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  (p.  359),  and  to 
I7f6an,|hl8  successor,  that  ot  Santa  Cecilia  (p.  360).  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  Sant^  Alessio  and  Santa  Prisca  on  the  Aven- 
tine  (pp.  276,  278)  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded.  Of  these 
churches,  however,  and  also  of  the  edifices  erected  by  Constantine, 
no  trustworthy  record  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  To  that  monarch 
tradition  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  following  churches  —  the 
Lateranj  St.  Peter* s^  San  Paolo  Fuoriy  Santa  Croce  in  Oerusalemme, 
SanV  Agnese  Fuori,  San  Lorenzo  Fuoriy  and  Santi  Pietro  e  Marcel- 
Uno  at  Torre  Pignattara  (p.  375),  —  but  probably  erroneously, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  was  styled  'omnium  urbls 
et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput'.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy 
that  the  oldest  and  most  important  churches  were  generally  out- 
side the  gates,  or  at  least  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  first  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  old  traditions,  and  for  a  long  period  the  city  pre- 
served its  heathen  character.  The  state  at  length  overcame  this 
antagonism.  In  382  the  altar  of  Victoria  was  removed  from  the 
senate-hall,  and  in  408  the  ancient  religion  was  at  length  deprived 
by  a  law  of  Honorius  of  all  its  temporal  possessions ,  and  thus  in- 
directly of  its  spiritual  authority  also.  The  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient temples,  or  their  transformation  into  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship now  began,  and  the  churches  rapidly  increased  in.  w\va!Xi«t..  Wv. 
this  eariy  period  Rome  possessed  28  ipam\i  CiVxrttV^^  (^\.\\w\.\>  ^  ^i^- 
Bides  numerons  cAapeJs,  and  among  tTiem  axo^ft  WjL^^^^'^KT^a.hSSSBJ^^ 
Crvboebb,  presided  over  by  the  pope,  an^  loxmiw^  ^  ^QTBsa^assv'^n 
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which  the  whole  body  of  belieyers  throughont  the  world  was  c(m- 
sidered  to  belong.  These  five  were  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  San 
Pietro,  San  Paolo,  San  Lorenao,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Besides 
these,  Santa  Croee  in  Oerusalemme  and  San  Sebastiano,  erected  over 
the  catacombs  of  the  Via  Appia,  enjoyed  special  veneration.  These 
formed  the  'Seven  Churches  of  Rome'  to  which  pilgrims  flocked  from 
every  part  of  western  Christendom.  The  number  of  monasteries  now 
steadily  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inroads  of  poverty  made 
rapid  strides. 

In  the  4th  Cbntusy  the  cultivation  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
began  to  be  seriously  neglected,  and  in  an  offlcial  document  of  the 
year  395  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of  500  square  miles  of  arable  land 
had  been  abandoned  and  converted  into  morass.  The  malaria  at  the 
same  time  extended  its  baneful  sway  from  the  coast  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  The  storms  of  the  barbarian  irruptions  greatly 
aggravated  the  misery.  Although  the  Vandals  and  Goths  are  often 
erroneously  held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  great 
monuments  of  antiquity,  which,  on  the  contrary,  Hieodoric  the 
Great  did  his  utmost  to  protect,  Rome  doubtless  sudered  terribly 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  their  battles  and  pillagings.  In  410 
the  city  was  plundered  by  Alaric,  and  in  445  by  the  Vandals ,  and 
in  537  it  sustained  its  first  siege  from  the  Goths  under  Vitigcs. 
They  laid  waste  the  Campagna  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  water 
brought  to  the  city  by  the  aqueducts,  but  the  skill  of  BelisariuSy  and 
the  strength  of  the  walls,  particularly  those  of  the  Castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  effectually  repelled  their  attacks  on  the  city.  In  March, 
538,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  their  designs,  after 
having  beleaguered  the  city  for  upwards  of  a  year.  In  December, 
546,  TotiUiy  the  king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome,  and  is  said  to 
have  found  not  more  than  500  persons  within  the  walls  of  the 
devastated  city.  Belisarius  then  repaired  the  walls,  which  had  been 
partially  destroyed,  and  in  547  he  sustained  a  second  siege.  In  549 
the  city  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila ,  but  in  552  it  was  re- 
captured by  Narses  and  once  more  united  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 
About  this  period  the  city  was  reduced  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
poverty  to  a  depth  of  misery  which  was  never  again  paralleled,  ex- 
cept during  the  absence  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  No  thorough 
restoration  was  possible,  for  the  Byzantine  emperors  cared  nothing 
for  Rome,  and  in  the  Lombards  arose  new  enemies  to  their  dynasty 
in  Italy.  In  663  Constana  II,  visited  Rome ,  an  interval  of  306 
years  having  elapsed  since  it  had  been  entered  by  a  Byzantine  em- 
peror, and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  last 
remains  of  the  bronze  with  which  the  ancient  monuments  were  de- 
corated. In  755  the  Longobards  under  their  duke  Aistulf  besieged 
Rome  for  two  months  and  ruthlessly  devastated  the  Campagna, 
which  during  the  preceding  interval  of  peace  had  begun  to  wear  a 
zaore  smiling  aspect,    A  Jamentation  of  that  period  "begviv^  \\i\xa\  — 
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'Nobilibus  qnondam  fueras  constructa  patronis, 
Sabdita  ntmo  servis,  heu  male  Uoma  ruis; 

Deseruere  tni  tanto  te  tempore  reges, 
Cessit  et  ad  Graecos  nomen  honosque  tuas\ 
and  tenninates  with  the  words :  — 

'Nam  nisi  te  Petri  meritnm  Panlique  foveret, 
Tempore  jam  longo  Roma  misella  fores\ 
It  was  in  fact  the  tradition ,  indelibly  attaching  to  Rome,  of  the 
great  struggles  and  victories  of  Christianity  which  preserved  the 
city  from  total  destruction.  The  transformation  of  heathen  into 
Christian  Rome  was  accompanied  by  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Papacy  as  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  West.  Leo  the 
Great  (440-461)  and  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  originators  of  this  scheme  of  aggrandisement.  These 
prelates  and  their  successors  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
realise  their  project,  and  under  their  auspices,  notwithstanding  the 
poverty  and  misery  into  which  Rome  had  sunk,  new  churches  and 
monasteries  were  constantly  springing  up  among  the  ruins  of  the 
monuments  of  antiquity ,  and  the  last  feeble  spark  of  artistic  taste 
that  still  survived  was  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  these  build- 
ings. The  objects  at  which  they  chiefly  aimed  were  independence 
of  Byzantium,  the  subjection  of  the  Eastern  church  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Germans,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  would  materially  pave  the  way  for  their  ulterior  am- 
bitious schemes.  In  727  the  Longobard  king  Luitprand  presented 
Sutri,  which  had  been  captured  by  him,  to  the  pope,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  a  town  being  presented  to  the  church,  and  this  gift 
constituted  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  In  755,  on  the  invitation  of  the  pope,  the  Frankish  king 
Pepin  proceeded  to  Italy  and  practically  put  an  end  to  the  Byzan- 
tine supremacy.  It  is  not  known  whether  that  monarch  actually 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  making  over  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and 
the  other  towns  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  and  their  supremacy  over  Rome 
dates  from  the  grants  made  hy  Pepin  to  the  church.  On  Christmas 
Day,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  Leo  III,,  and 
from  that  period  dates  the  career  of  the  'Holy  Roman  Empire'  and 
the  MsDiiBVAL  HisTOBY  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
A  characteristic  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous, 
many-storied  towers  of  red  brick  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  This  style  of  architecture  was 
developed  in  the  Carlovingian  epoch,  although  most  of  these  towers 
now  extant  were  not  erected  before  the  12th  or  13th  century.  In 
still  greater  numbers  sprang  up  towers  of  a  defensive  character,  a 
few  only  of  which,  such  as  the  so-called  Torre  di  Ne.tOTv«.  ^.  V^^^ 
are  still  preserved.  The  forest  oi  tovvei%  ,  \ift\ckiv^\Ti%  x.^  ^^»s^«^^^^ 
diffeioBt  owners,  which  reared  ihemaeWe^  Q^et  ^^  tv5:\»^  ^  ^^ 
mistress  of  the  world ,    affords  at  tVie  aamft  tVm^  «.  ^^^  ^"^ 
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character  of  the  whole  epoch ;  for ,  in  spite  of  the  nominal  twty 
exercised  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, continual  feuds  raged  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ,  and  between  the  nobility  and 
the  populace.  The  great  monuments  of  antiquity  were  now  doomed 
to  utter  destruction,  and  their  fate  is  thus  described  by  the  historian 
Gregovorius  (iii.  565) :  — 

^Charlemagne  had  already  set  the  example  of  carrying  off  andeBt 
columns  and  sculptnres  to  adorn  his  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the 
popes,  who  regarded  the  greatest  monaments  of  Borne  as  the  property  of 
the  state,  possessed  neither  taste,  nor  time,  nor  ability  to  take  meaaoret 
for  their  preservation.  The  plundering  of  ancient  buildings  became  th« 
order  of  the  day.  The  priests  were  indefatigable  in  transferring  antique 
columns  and  marbles  to  their  churches  \  the  nobles,  and  even  the  abbots, 
took  possession  of  magnificent  ancient  edifices  wmch  they  diaflgored  by 
the  addition  of  modern  towers  \  and  the  citizens  established  th^  worii- 
shops,  rope-walks,  and  smithies  in  the  towers  and  circuses  of  inmerial 
Rome.  The  fisherman  selling  his  fish  near  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
the  butcher  displaying  his  meat  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  baker 
exposing  his  bread  for  sale,  deposited  their  wares  on  the  magnificent  slabs 
of  marble  which  had  once  been  used  as  seats  by  the  senators  in  the 
theatre  or  circus  and  perhaps  by  Geesar,  Mark  Antony,  Augustus,  and 
other  masters  of  the  world.  The  elaborately  sculptured  sarcophagi  of 
Roman  heroes  were  scattered  in  every  direction  and  converted  into 
cisterns,  washing-vats,  and  troughs  ,for  swine ;  and  the  table  of  the  tailor 
and  the  shoemaker  was  perhaps  formed  of  the  cippus  of  some  illustrious 
Roman,  or  of  a  slab  of  alabaster  once  used  by  some  noble  Roman  matMA 
for  the  display  of  her  jewellery.  For  several  centuries  Rome  may  be  said 
to  have  resembled  a  vast  lime-kiln,  into  which  the  costliest  marbles  were 
recklessly  cast  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime:  and  thus  did  the  Ro- 
mans incessantly  pillage,  bum,  dismantle,  and  utterly  destroy  their  glorious 
old  city'. 

Lto  IV.  (847-855)  encircled  the  'Lboninb  City'  with  a  wall,  and 
erected  other  useful  structures,  which  indicate  a  renewed  period  of 
prosperity ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons soon  prevented  farther  progress.  When  at  length  these  bar- 
barians were  finally  subdued  by  John  X.  (914-928),  the  city  was 
repeatedly  besieged  and  captured  by  German  armies  during  the  contest 
for  the  imperial  supremacy ;  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of 
incessant  civic  feuds ,  the  whole  city  was  converted  into  a  number 
of  distinct  fortified  quarters,  with  castellated  houses,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  building  materials  they  afforded.  Every 
temporary  re-establishment  of  peace  was  invariably  followed  by  new 
scenes  of  devastation,  as  when  the  senator  Brancaleone  dismantled 
no  fewer  than  150  of  the  strongholds  of  the  warlike  nobles. 

The  constantly  increasing  civic  and  national  dissensions  at  length 
compelled  Clement  V.  (1305-16)  in  1309  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
pontifical  government  to  Avignon,  where  it  remained  till  1377, 
whilst  Rome  was  successively  governed  by  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
Neapolitans  and  Germans ,  Orsinf  s  and  Colonna's,  and  tot  a  brief 
period  (1347)  Cola  di  Rienzi  even  succeede^i  iiv  xfefttotVii^  \\ja  wv- 
dent  repuhlicdD  form  of  government.  Thia  was  aiv  er^ocAi  ol  ^^«i  ^v«- 
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most  misery,  when  poverty,  war,  and  disease  had  reduced  the  popn- 
lation  to  less  than  20,000  souls. 

A  happier  era  was  inaugurated  by  the  return  of  Gregory  XI, 
(1370-78)  to  the  city  (1377).  After  the  termination  of  the  papal 
schism  (1378-1417),  the  new  development  of  the  city  progressed 
rapidly,  aided  by  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  flowed  into  the  papal 
coffers,  and  by  the  revival  of  taste  for  art  and  science  promoted  by 
Nicholas  V.  (1447-66),  Julius  JJ.  (1603-13),  LeoX,  (1613-22),  etc. 
In  1527  the  city  was  devastated  by  the  troops  of  Charles  of  Bourbon ; 
but  it  gradually  recovered  from  the  blow,  its  population  again  in- 
creased, many  palaces  were  reared  by  papal  favourites,  while  the 
popes  and  their  cardinals  restored  the  old  churches  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  building  new  ones.  This  was  especially  the  case  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90),  to  whom  modem  Rome 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  characteristic  features.  Gomp.  p.  Ixxiv. 

In  1798  a  republic  was  established  for  a  short  period  at  Rome, 
and  from  1809  to  1814  the  city  was  under  the  supremacy  of  France. 
A  republican  form  of  government  was  again  declared  in  1849,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1848,  but  Pius  IX,  was  restored  by  the 
French  in  1850.  The  city  was  then  garrisoned  by  15,000  French 
troops,  who  were  withdrawn  in  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention of  1864;  but  they  were  recalled  after  the  Garibaldian 
hostilities  of  1867,  and  were  quartered  in  the  environs  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  On  20th  Sept.  of 
that  year  the  Italian  troops  marched  into  the  city,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  five  hours.  The  States  of  the  Church  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  Rome  is  once  more  the  capital. 
The  population  of  the  city  in  1870  was  about  215,000.  —  On  Jan. 
9th,  1878,  occurred  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  U.,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Humbert  I. 
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B.C. 

Bom.  Bmp 

Popes.  • 

A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

U 

Julius  Caesar 

238 

Qordian  IH. 

murdered. 

244 

Philip  the 

28 

Caesar  Octa- 

Arabian. 

vianus  Au- 

249 

Decius. 

A.D. 

gustus. 

251 

Gallus  and 

14 

Tiberius. 

Cornelius, 

37 

Caligula. 

252 

251-252. 

41 

Claudius. 

253 

iEmilianus. 

Lucius  I.  ,262-253. 

54 

Nero. 

Stephen  I., 
253-257. 

67 

Martyrdom  of 

257 

St.  Peter. 

Sixtus  n., 

68 

Galba. 

Linus,  67-79. 

260 

Gallienus. 

257-268. 

69 

Otho. 

Dionysius, 

VitelUus. 

268 

Claudius  II. 

259-269. 

69 

Vespasian. 

270 

Aurelian. 

Felix  I.,  269-274. 

79 

Titus. 

Anacletus,  79-91. 

275 

Tacitus. 

81 

Domitian. 

Clement,  91-100. 

276 

Florianus. 

Eutychianus. 

96 

Nerva. 

Probus. 

98 

Trajan. 

282 

Carus. 

100 

Euaristus. 

283 

Carinus  and 

109 

Alexander  I. 

Numerianus. 

117 

Hadrian. 

283 

119 

Sixtus  I. 

284 

Diocletian. 

Caius. 

128 

Telesphoms. 

296 

188 

AntoninusPius 

306 

Constantius 

Marcellinus.  b 

139 

Hyginus. 
Pius  I. 

Chlorus  and 

142 

Maximianus 

187 

Anicetus. 

Galerius. 

161 

Marcus    Au- 
relius. 

306 

Constantino 
tiie  Great 

168 

Soter. 

(sole  Emp. 
324-337). 

177 

Eleutherus. 

180 

Commodus. 

807 

Maximin  II. 

190 

Victor  I.,  190-202. 

Severus. 

193 

Pertinaz. 
Didius  Ju- 

Licinus. 
Maxentius. 

lianus. 

306 

Marcellus 

193 

Septimius 

309 

Eusebius. 

Severus. 

311 

Melchiades. 

202 

"«r' 

314 

Sylvester  I. 

336 

Marcus. 

212 

Caracalla 
(Geta,  d.  212.) 

337 

Constantine  II. 
Constantius. 

Julius  I. 

217 

Macrinus. 

Constans. 

218 

HeUogabalus. 

Calixtus  or  Cal- 

352 

Liberius  (d.  366). 

222 

Alexander 

listus  I.,  218-222. 

855 

Felix  II.   (Anti- 

Severus. 

Urbanus  I., 

360 

Julian. 

Pope). 

223 

223-230. 

363 

Jovian. 

230 

Pontianus, 

•SI 
la 

235 

Maziminus. 

230-236. 

364 

Valenti- 

236 

Anterus,  235-236. 

nian  I. 

238 

Gordianl.  &II. 

Fabianus, 

and 

i« 

Pupienua  and 

236-250. 

Valens. 

i« 

Balbinus. 

&'B 

(i^)  The  dates  of  the  popes  down  to  Constantine  are  uncertain,  having 
^eeji  liAnded  down  by  v&gue  tradition  onlv. 

f^j  After  the  death  of  Marcellinus  in  304  tlie  peraecuVivoxia  ol\i\.o<^fc\.\w\ 
icept  the  papal  oeat  vacant  for  four  years. 
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Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

366 

Damasus  I. 

615 

Deusdeditus. 

367 

GiaUan. 

619 

Boniface  V. 

376 

ValentinianU. 

625 

Honorius  I. 

379 

TbeodQsiii8(8old 
Emp.  892^95) 
Axeadias. 

640 

Severinus. 

John  IV. 

383 

642 

Theodorus  I. 

384 

Siricius. 

649 

St.  Martin  I. 

385 

Honoriusa. 

655 

St.  Eugene  I. 

398 

Anastasius  I. 

657 

St.  Vitalianus. 

402 

Innocent  I. 

672 

Adeodatus. 

417 

Zosimus. 

676 

Donus  I. 

418 

Boniface  I. 

678 

St.  Agathus. 

422 

GcBlestinus  I. 

682 

St.  Leo  II. 

425 

Valentinianra 

684 

St.  Benedict  II. 

432 

Sixtus  III. 

685 

John  V. 

440 

Leo  I.,  the  Great. 

686 

Conon. 

455 

Petroniofl 

687 

St.  Sergius  I. 

MaximoB 

701 

John  VI. 

455- 

Avitos. 

705 

John  VII. 

475 

Mi^orianus. 
Lib.  Severua. 

706 

Sisinnius. 
Constantino  I. 

Anthemius. 

715 

St.  Gregory  II. 

Olybrius. 

Hilarus  461-468. 

731 

St.  Gregory  III. 

Glycerins. 

Simplicius 
468483. 

741 

St.  Zacharias. 

Julias  Nepos. 

752 

Stephen  II. 

475 

RomuluB  Au- 

Stephen  III. 

gustulus. 

757 

St.  Paul  I. 

476 

End  of  the  W. 

767 

Constantine  II. 

RomanEmpire 

768 

Philip. 

483 

Felix  III. 

Stephen  IV. 

492 

Gelasius  I. 

T72 

Hadrian  I. 

496 

Anastasius  II. 

795 

St.  Leo  III. 

498 

Symmachus. 

Rom.  Emp.  of 

614 

Hormisdas. 

Oerm.  origin  c 

623 

John  I. 

800 

Charlemagne. 

526 

Felix  IV. 

814 

Louis  thePious 

630 

Boniface  II.  b 

816 

Stephen  V. 

632 

John  11. 

817 

St.  Paschalis  I. 

586 

St.  Agapetus  I. 

824 

Eugene  II. 

636 

St.  Silverius. 

827 

Valentinus. 

638 

Vigilius. 

Gregory  IV. 

565 

Pelagius  I. 

843 

Lothairc. 

560 

John  III. 

844 

Sergius  II. 

574 

Benedict  I. 

847 

St.  Leo  IV. 

578 

Pelagius  II. 

856 

Louis  II. 

Benedict  lU. 

590 

St.  Gregory  I.  the 

858 

St.  Nicholas  I. 

Great. 

867 

Hadrian  II. 

604 

Sabinianus. 

872 

John  VIII. 

607 

Boniface  III. 

875 

Charles  the 

608 

St.  Boniface  IV. 

Bald. 

(»)  From  395,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  division  of  the 
Empire  became  permanent;  in  the  above  table^the  Emperors  of  the  W. 
Roman  Empire  only  are  enumerated. 

0>)  Thus  far  all  the  popes  have  been  cawoiiia^^. 

(o)  The  names  of  a  few  English  sovereigTxa,  ©a^^cv^XV^  Vaa^'^  ^^V^^^^v^ 
moBt  prominently  in  papal  history ,   bav©  ^©^u  «.^^ft^  N-o  >i?tv\%  ^^vkis^^ 
fMcUitate  re^lsation  of  contemporary  bVatory . 
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Bom.  Bmp. 


Popes. 


Bom.  Emp. 


Popes. 


1298 
laOB 
1905 
1806 

1314 


1316 
1384 
1343 
1346 

1362 
1362 
1370 

ir  " 

1400 

1404 
1406 
1409 
1410 
1417 

1431 
1438 
1440 
1447 
1466 
1458 

1464 
1471 


Albert  I. 


Henry  Vn.  of 
Luzembonrg, 

Louis    of   Ba- 
varia and 
Frederick  of 
Austria. 

[BdwardllLof 
England,  1327 

Charles  IV.  of 
Luxembourg. 


Benedict  XI. 
Clement  V. 


John  XXn. 
Benedict  XII. 
Clement  VI. 


Wensel. 

Bupert  of  the 
Palatinate. 


Innocent  VI. 
Urban  V. 
Gregory  XI. 
Urban  VI. 
Boniface  IX. 


Innocent  VII. 
Gregory  XII. 
Alexander  V. 
John  XXin. 


1484 


Sigismund. 

[Henry  V.    ofl  Martin  V. 
England,  1413 
-1^.)  Eugene  IV. 

Albert  n. 
Frederick  III. 

Nicholas  V. 

[Henry  VI.  of  Calixtus  HI. 

England,  1422  Pius  II.  (^neasl 

1461.1  Sylvius,  Siena), 

Paul  II. 

Sixtus  IV. 

(Francesco  della 

Bovere  of 

Savona). 

[Henry  VII.  of  Innocent  VIII. 


1550 


1556 


1566 
1559 


1564 
1566 


1572 


1576 
1585 


1590 


1590 


1591 


1592 


1605 


[Mary  I.  of 
England,  1553 
-1658.] 


Ferdinand  I. 
[Elizabeth  of 

England,  1558 

-1603.] 
Maximilian  II. 


Budolph  II. 


[James  I.  of 
England,  1603 
-1625.] 


1492 

1493 
1603 


1503 

1513 

1519 
1522 

1623 

153ii 


En^and,  1485 


Maximilian  I. 
[Henry  VIII.  of 

England,1509 

-1547.] 


Charles  V. 


(Giov.  Batt. 
Cibo  of  Genoa). 
Alexander  VI. 
(Boder.  Borgia). 

Pius  m.   (Fran- 
cesco  Piccolo- 
mini  of  Siena). 

Julius  II.  (Giulia- 

no  della  Bovere). 

Leo  X.  (Giovanni; 
de*  Medici).      1 

Hadrian  VI.  (De- 
(del  of  Utrecht). 

Clement  VII. 
(Gialio  Medici). 

Paul  III.  (Ales- 

sandro  Farnese). 


1612 
1619 
1621 


1623 

1637 
1644 


1655 


Matthias. 
Ferdinand  II. 
[Charles  I.  of 

England,  1625 

-1649.1 


Julius  III.  (Giov. 
Maria  de  Monte). 

Marcellus  II. 
Paul   IV.    (Gian 

Pietro  Caraffa 

of  Naples). 
Pius  IV.   (Giov. 

Angelo  Medici 

of  Milan). 

St.  Pius  V. 

(Ghislieri  of 

Piedmont). 
Gregory  XHI. 

(Ugo  Buon- 

compagni  of 

Bologna). 

Sixtus  V.  (Felice 

Peretti). 
Urban  VII. 

(Giambattista 

Castagna  of 

Bome). 
Gregory  XIV. 

CNic.  Sfondrati 

of  Milan). 
Innocent  IX. 

(Giannantonio 

Facchinetti  of 

Bologna). 
Clement  VIII. 

(Ippolito  Aldo- 

brandini  of 

Florence). 
Leo  XL  (Alessan- 

dro  Medici). 
Paul  V.  (Camillo 

Borghese). 


Ferdinand  III. 

[Common- 
wealth and 
Protectorate, 
1649-1660.] 


Gregory  XV. 

(Alessandro  Lu- 

dovisi). 
UrbanVIII.  (Maf- 

feo  Barberini). 

Innocent  X. 
(Giambattista 
Pamfili). 

Alexander  VII. 
(Fabio  Chiei  of 
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Rom.  Bmp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

1 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

1670 

Clement  X. 

1765 

Joseph  II. 

(EmilioAltieri). 

1769 

CJlement  XIV. 

1676 

Innocent  XI. 
(Benedetto 
Odescalchi). 

(GioT.Ant.Gan- 
ganelli  of  Ri- 
mini). 

1689 

Alexander  XIII. 

1775 

Pius  VI.  (GiOT. 

[WiDiam    lU. 

(Pietro  Otto- 

Ang.  Braschi). 

and  Mary  U. 

buoni). 

1790 

Leopold  II. 

of  England, 
1688-17^.1 

1792 

Francis  II. 

1800 

Pius  Vn.  (Gre- 

1691 

Innocent  XII. 
(Ant.  Pigna- 

gorio   Bamaba 
Chiaramonti  of 

telli). 

[George  IV.  of 

Cesena). 

1700 

Clement  XI. 

1823 

England,  1820 
-1830.] 

LeoXU.(Annib. 

(Giov.  Franc. 

1 

della  Genga  of 

1706 

Joseph  I. 

Albani). 

Spoleto). 

1711 

Charles  VI. 

1829 

Pius  vin. 

1721 

Innocent  XIII. 
(Mich.  Ang.  de 

(Franc.  8av. 
Castiglione  of 

[George  II.  of 

Conti). 

Cingoli). 

1724 

England,  1727 

Benedict  XIII. 

1831 

[Victoria  of 

Gregory  XVI. 

(Vine.  Maria 
Orsini). 

England, 
queen  1837.1 

(MauroCapellari 

of  Belluno). 

1730 

Clement  XII. 
(Lorenzo  Cor- 
sini). 

1846 

Pius  IX.  (Gio- 
vanni Maria 
Mastai-Feretti 

1740 

Benedict  XIV. 

of  Senigallia). 

(Prosp.  Lam- 

1878 

Leo  XIII. 

bertini). 

(Gioacchino 

1742 

Charles  VII. 
of  Bavaria. 

Pecci  of  (3arpi- 
neto,b.2.March 

1745 

Francis  I. 

1810,    Cardinal 

1758 

[George  III.  of 

Clement  XIII. 

1853.  Pope  20th 
Feb.  18TO). 

England,  1760 

(Carlo  Bezzo- 

nico  of  Venice). 

ANCIENT  ART. 

A  Historioal  Sketch  by  Prof.  Beinhard  Keknle. 

"As  the  streams  lose  themselves  in 
the  mightier  Ocean  ^  so  the  history  of 
the  peoples  once  distributed  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores  is  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  mighty  Mistress  of  the  WorW, 

KlEBUHR. 

The  traveller  who  would  not  wander  through  the  galleries  of 
Rome  in  mere  vacant  wonderment  may  bear  in  mind  these  words  of 
Niebnhr.  As  a  preface  to  the  following  pages,  they  will  not  only 
help  the  intelligent  observer  to  a  worthy  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces presented  to  him,  but  enable  him  to  invest  them  with  appro- 
priate historical  associations. 

But  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  at  first  appear;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  antique  art  makes  it  more  difficult  than  ever.  No  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  use  his  own  eyes,  or  has  learned  to  do  so  in 
Rome,  can  have  failed  to  observe  a  fact  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  statues  in  the  Roman  museums,  in  many  cases  the  statues  that 
have  been  most  celebrated  for  centuries,  which  seriously  interferes 
with  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  them ;  the  fact,  namely, 
that  they  have  been  ruthlessly  bathed  with  mordant  acids,  trimmed, 
retouched,  smoothed,  polished,  and  restored  in  a  fashion  that  is 
always  arbitrary  and  frequently  senseless.  This  pernicious  practice, 
which  was  applied  without  exception  to  everyone  of  the  earlier  dis- 
coveries that  attracted  any  attention  at  all,  began  in  Rome  and  has 
maintained  its  ground  longest  there ;  indeed,  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
extinct.  Its  object  was  to  adapt  the  works  of  art  for  the  drawing- 
room,  to  render  them  more  suitable  as  ornaments  for  the  villa  and 
the  palazzo.  But  it  robbed  the  ancient  sculptures  which  fell  victim 
to  it  of  all  their  original  freshness  and  charm,  and  it  has  irrevocably 
injured  their  artistic  significance.  Apart,  however,  from  this  extern- 
al treatment,  the  crowd  of  statues  that  fills  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol, 
and  the  other  Roman  galleries  bears  to  us  a  different  relation  from 
that  which  they  bore  to  Winckclmann  and  his  immediate  successors, 
such  as  Goethe  and  Herder.  To  the  latter  they  represented  the. 
Inexhaustible  source  whence  they  drew,  witYi  ftNftTl\^^^\\s!^:t^^^Hvv^ 
all  their  conceptions  of  Greek  art.  But  ^e^a.Nft  ^w.«»^  N.^  Q'^Qwst.  ^^^ 
purer  sources.    Ooethe  himself  was  keeiAv  ».\We  ^.Q  ^^  t«^^xi»ss\^ 
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in  the  oonception  of  art  that  was  created  hy  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Such  a  wealth  of  Greek  works 
of  art  has  been  yielded  by  the  soil  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  during 
the  present  century,  that  the  material  which  was  at  the  disposal  of 
Winckelmann  seems  in  comparison  almost  miserably  scanty,  and 
certainly  not  genuine  enough  nor  trustworthy  enough  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  history  of  art.  Even  Raphael  Mengs,  the  friend  of  Win- 
ckelmann, had  observed  that  many  of  the  celebrated  masterpieces 
in  the  Roman  galleries  were  merely  copies  of  earlier  Greek  works. 
And  even  those  that  are  not  copies  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  Imperial  Rome  as,  for  example,  the  frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico  in 
the  Cloisters  of  St.  Mark,  or  those  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  Church 
of  the  Annunziata  to  Florence,  or  as  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  to  mediaeval  and  pontifical  Rome.  These  latter  orig- 
inated, so  to  speak,  with  her,  were  her  peculiar  attributes,  the  fitting 
emblems  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  genius  which  created 
them,  she  inspired,  fostered,  and  rewarded.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rome  had  as  little  influence  on  the  marvellous  development  of  Greek 
art ,  as  London  had  upon  the  Italian  Renaissance,  on  Giotto  and 
Masaccio,  on  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  In  fact,  those  particular 
works,  which,  while  they  fill  the  mind  with  a  wonder  akin  to  awe, 
minister  to  our  noblest  gratification,  and  in  the  presence  of  whose 
marvellous  perfection  all  subsequent  efforts  are  dwarfed  into  insig- 
nificance, occupied  in  Rome  ages  ago,  and  still  occupy,  a  place  cor- 
responding to  that  which  the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  other 
schools  of  painting  fill  in  the  galleries  of  London,  Paris,  and  Dresden. 

A  comprehensive  general  idea  of  the  epochs  during  which  Greek 
art  sprang  up,  flourished,  and  decayed,  is  now  better  and  more  easily 
obtained  in  Greece,  London,  or  Berlin  than  at  Rome.  Only  a  single 
epoch  is  represented  with  any  completeness  there  —  that  in  which 
Greek  art  entered  the  service  of  Rome  and  became  Roman.  Students 
of  the  antique  at  Rome,  especially  in  beginning  their  studies,  naturally 
follow  the  example  of  Winckelmann,  Herder,  and  Goethe,  in  search- 
ing mainly  for  authentic  Greek  works.  Though  complete  present- 
ments of  the  great  Greek  epochs  are  not  to  be  found  at  Rome,  the 
galleries  of  that  city  contain  nevertheless  an  abundance  of  marvellous 
works  of  art  invested  with  imperishable  splendour.  There  is  still, 
as  there  has  always  been,  inexhaustibly  rich  material  for  the  in- 
vestigators into  particular  works  of  art  or  individual  artists.  We  are 
dependent  upon  Rome  for  whole  series  of  statues,  without  which 
our  conceptions  of  Greek  art  would  be  sadly  imperfect;  without  the 
interposition  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  who  attracted  to  herself 
all  the  elements  of  ancient  art,  the  names  of  many  celebrated  Greek 
sculptors  would  have  remained  mere  phantom  sounds. 

At  no  period,  not  even  the  earliest,  can  Rome  have  been  absolutely 
and  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  Greek  culture  and  art ;  but  at 
^0t  this  inSnenoe  was  felt  only  faintly  and  mdixectVj.    B.Qm«.iv 
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anthors  themselves  maintain  that  all  the  artistic  undertakings  of  the 
first  oentniies  of  Rome  were  performed  hy  Etruscans  or  after  Etrusc- 
an models.  Artists  or  works  of  Greek  origin  were  of  only  occasional 
occurrence.  The  earliest  Importation  of  Qreek  Works  of  Art  on  a  large 
scale  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse  in^212 
6.G.  Then  for  the  first  time,  says  Plutarch,  Roman  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  beauty  of  Greek  art.  Thenceforward  every  fresh  victory  of  the 
legions  on  Greek  soil  brought  fresh  spoils  of  art  to  Rome.  Capua 
and  Tarentum,  Eretria  and  Macedonia,  Corinth  and  Athens  were 
all  laid  under  the  artistic  tribute.  When  Paullus  iEmilius  triumphed 
over  Macedonia  in  167  B.C.,  two  hundred  and  seventy  waggon-loads 
of  statues  and  pictures  —  the  spoils  of  seventy  cities  —  swelled  the 
victoi^s  procession  in  Rome.  Works  of  art,  which  were  at  first 
carried  off  only  as  the  proofs  of  victory,  gradually  became  more  and 
more  prized  for  their  own  sake.  Everyone  who  laid  claim  to  a  tinc- 
ture of  letters  sought,  by  force  or  fraud,  by  purchase  or  exchange, 
to  obtain  works  of  art  for  the  adornment  of  his  palace,  his  villa,  or 
his  library.  The  connoisseur  and  the  enthusiast,  the  ostentatious 
and  the  fashionable  competed,  just  as  they  compete  to-day,  to  raise 
the  prices  of  recognized  works  of  famous  artists.  Even  under  the 
emperors,  Greece  continued  to  be  the  artistic  emporium  of  Rome. 
Works  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  Rome  under  Augustus,  still 
more  under  Caligula,  most  of  all  under  Nero.  Thus  there  were  col- 
lected at  Rome  Greek  works  of  every  epoch  and  of  every  school, 
works  of  the  highest  excellence  and  others  of  mediocre  value,  orig- 
inals from  the  chisels  of  the  great  masters,  and  copies  executed  to 
order.  At  first  the  selection  was  dictated  by  chance  or,  rather,  by 
the  greed  of  acquisition.  If  any  works  were  preferred  to  others,  they 
were  those  that  were  imposing,  costly,  or  striking.  Gradually, 
however,  connoisseurship  and  a  critical  taste  were  developed ;  but 
unpretending  or  archaic  works  received  little  attention  unless  some 
historic  event  or  anecdote  was  connected  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand  the  desire  to  possess  what  others  possessed  flourished  all  the 
more;  and  when  the  originals  were  unattainable,  copies,  and  if 
possible  full-sized  copies,  were  eagerly  sought.  Dozens  of  copies  of 
especially  popular  statues  exist  at  the  present  day.  Frequently 
the  costly  bronze  statues  were  reproduced  in  the  cheaper  marble. 
The  value  of  these  copies  naturally  varies  very  much ;  some  of  them 
are  very  inferior. 

Greek  Art  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  before  it  be- 
came familiarly  known  to  the  Romans.  Even  under  the  tyrants, 
such  as  Polycrates  in  Samos  and  Pisistratiis  and  his  sons  at  Athens, 
the  artistic  activity  of  Greece  was  in  a  flourishing  and  productive 
condition.  Abohaio  Art  received  its  first  great  impetus  «.t.  ^.V^ 
period  of  the  Persian  Wars ;  for  the  waiWke  s^VtSX.  ^Tv.^^^'Oi^''^i^^"^ 
exploits  infused  new  life  into  it  instead  ol  VayaxvTk^  SX.  ^"'^'^'^ 
woris  bare  rendered  us  especially  f  amWUx  ^VCii  ^^  ^^\khcc^«^ 
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of  the  yEginetan  ArtisU  and  of  the  scnlptors  who  were  employed  on 
the  external  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Zens  at  Olympia.  Original 
works  and  copies  of  this  period  are  not  wanting  at  Rome,  though 
they  have  to  he  carefully  sought  for  among  the  inflnitely  more 
numerous  examples  of  the  later  epochs.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ample is  the  bronze  figure  of  the  Thorn  Extractor  in  the  Capitol. 
Though  this  figure  is  not  invested  with  that  so-called  ideality' 
which  was  formerly  conceived  of,  and  is  still  to  a  certain  extent 
conceived  of,  as  obtaining  in  Greek  art,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
both  attractive  and  expressive  to  all  who  examine  it  with  suf- 
ficient care.  There  is  room  for  endless  admiration  in  the  whole- 
hearted attention  with  which  the  healthy  and  slender  boy  devotes 
himself  to  the  matter  In  hand ;  in  his  simple  and  natural  motion ;  in 
the  striking  fidelity  to  nature  shown  in  the  body  and  in  the  pure 
and  clean  forms ;  in  the  charmingly  archaic  reserve  of  the  counten- 
ance ;  and  in  the  genuinely  artistic,  tranquil,  and  fresh  spirit  that 
pervades  the  entire  motive  and  its  execution.  Eminent  artists  of 
all  periods  have  been  keenly  sensible  of  the  charm  of  the  Thorn 
Extractor.  Variations  are  still  extant,  dating  both  from  antiquity 
and  from  the  times  of  the  Renaissance.  Brunellesohi  even  adopted 
the  motive  and  used  it  in  his  relief  of  the  Offering  of  Isaac.  The 
Thorn  Extractor  is  unmistakably  related  to  the  sculptures  of  the 
Olympian  temple  of  Zeus,  but,  so  far,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
assign  it  with  certainty  to  any  particular  artist  or  even  to  any  partic- 
ular school.  PYTHAGOILA.S,  a  sculptor  who  flourished  in  the  W.  parts 
of  Greece  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  has  been  conjec- 
turally  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  statue. 

Archaic  art  seems  to  have  culminated  in  the  Athenian  Phidias, 
celebrated  especially  for  his  colossal  chryselephantine  statues  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia  and  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The 
barriers  once  thrown  down,  the  path  to  freedom  was  first  trodden  by 
Mybon,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  that  have  ever  lived.  The  most 
frequently  mentioned  of  his  works  is  a  bronze  Cow^  whose  wonderful 
fidelity  to  nature  ancient  authors  extol  in  innumerable  allusions 
and  comparisons,  without,  however,  giving  any  details  as  to  its 
appearance.  We  know  rather  more  of  his  DiscoboluSy  bent  almost 
double  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  discus,  'like  an  arrow  sent  from 
the  bow',  and  of  his  group  of  Marsyas  and  Athena,  In  this  group 
the  sculptor  represents  Marsyas  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  pipes  which- 
Athena  has  rejected,  and  on  which  he  plays  while  dancing  with 
delight.  He  recoils  in  terror  and  bewilderment  as  the  goddess, 
suddenly  appearing,  dashes  the  pipes  from  his  hand.  Several  stand- 
ing figures  in  repose  may  also  be  referred  to  the  stage  of  art 
represented  by  Myron  j  e.g.  the  very  ancient  statue  of  Dionysus, 
from  Tivoli,  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme.  To  this  stage,  which 
Immediately  preceded  and  to  a  certain  extent  overlapped  that  which 
wdaeed  the  Paithenon  /sculptnres,   belong  also  sevei&l  reliefs^ 
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among  which  are  the  beantifal  Relief  of  Orpheus  ^  represented  hy  an 
antiqne  copy  in  the  Yilla  Alhani,  and  a  magnificent  and  large  Attic 
Belief  of  an  Equestrian  Combat y  in  the  same  collection,  closely 
resembling  ]the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  but  even  excelling  them 
in  excellence  of  workmanship.  —  A  specially  characteristic  example 
of  Athenian  art  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Standing  Discobolus  in  the  Sala 
della  Biga  in  the  Vatican. 

The  Myronian  stage  of  art,  if  we  may  nse  that  expression,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  stages  that  followed.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
Statues  of  Amazons,  of  which  many  replicas  (some  very  poor)  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Roman  museums.  The  earliest  type  represents  a 
wounded  Amazon  quitting  the  battle  and  advancing  painfully,  with 
her  light  hand  resting  on  her  spear.  In  a  later  type  the  exhausted  and 
vanquished  Amazon  appears  in  a  stationary  attitude,  with  her  right 
arm  resting  on  her  head.  This  latter  type  is  due  to  Polycletub, 
who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  earlier  Attic  Amazon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  so-called  Mattel  Amazon,  whose  attitude  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  is  a  later  modification  of  the  type 
of  Polycletus.  Polycletus  seems  to  have  enjoyed  great  popularity 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  the  celebrated  master  of  the  Argive 
Bronze  Sculptors  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  cent. ,  and  was  also 
extolled  as  a  teacher,  following  fixed  formula  for  the  attitudes  and 
proportions  of  his  statues,  and  enjoining  them  upon  his  pupils.  His 
Doryphorus,  sumamed  the  'Canon*,  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  art; 
and  his  Diadumenus  was  a  counterpart  to  it.  The  Doryphorus  leans 
his  weight  on  his  right  foot,  with  the  left  foot  a  little  in  the  rear; 
the  head  is  turned  slightly  to  the  side,  in  an  attitude  of  attention; 
the  right  arm  hangs  down,  while  the  left  hand  grasps  a  spear  resting 
on  the  shoulder.  The  Diadumenus  is  in  a  similar  attitude;  the 
head  is  also  turned  to  the  side,  but  with  a  more  marked  movement'; 
the  hands  are  raised  and  in  the  act  of  fastening  a  fillet  round 
the  head.  The  proportions  of  the  two  statues  are  harmonious  and 
attractive,  but  scarcely  so  slender  as  those  afterwards  in  vogue,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  following  generations  found  them 
a  little  heavy.  We  are  also  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  the  ancient 
writers  on  art  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  special  attitude  which 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  of  the  sameness  with  which 
*  his  statues  are  charged.  The  attitude  is  evidently  that  of  the  Dory- 
phorus and  the  Diadumenus,  which  also  recurs  in  his  Amazon.  Its 
essence  is  in  the  position  of  the  feet,  while  the  quiet,  well-considered, 
and  harmonious  movement  of  the  body  serves  to  throw  into  prom- 
inence the  powerful  beauty  of  the  frame,  its  carefully  raleulated 
symmetry,  and  the  normal  proportions  of  the  whole  and  of  the 
Individual  parts,  and  also  allows  the  most  delicate  and  ^k^s^yiJ^:^ 
finished  execution  of  details.  To  our  mo^^Ttv  \.«fi>\.^  ^t^\i^vsiN.'^  ^"^ 
these  statues  seems,  Indeed,  of  a  8omew\i«Lt  o^«i-TJiT3L.%cvi\»:t  wA.  v*«^ 
couM  type,  and  we  are  better  able  to  sym^atlAxe  n«iV5\i  ^^  xiva^'St^'^'^ 
Baxobksm,    Italy  II.     I3th  Editiou.  ^ 
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criticism  passed  upon  them  by  writers  of  a  little  later  date  tha 
with  nnqualifled  praise  of  their  delicacy  of  execution  and  attractiv 
beauty.  But  it  is  iu  precisely  such  works  as  these  that  the  deeirei 
effect  depends  upon  that  supreme  finish  which  Polycletus  is  said  to 
haye  declared  was  the  real  secret  of  art.  Unfortunately  we  possess 
neither  an  original  work  of  this  artist  nor  any  copy  of  sufficient 
excellence  to  enable  us  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  this  perfection 
of  execution. 

In  the  4ih  Century  B.C.  the  most  famous  artists  were  Scopas^ 
Praxiteles,  and  (towards  the  end)  Lysippua  of  Sikyon. 

ScoFAS  was  among  the  sculptors  employed  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  upon  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus ,  the  sculptured 
fragments  from  whis;h  dominate  our  conceptions  of  the  art  of  that 
epoch,  just  as  the  Parthenon  sculptures  do  for  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  the  sculptures  from  Olympia  and  iEgina  for  a  still  earlier  epoch. 
Few  extant  works  haye  as  yet  been  traced  with  certainty  to  the  chisel 
of  Scopas.  In  Rome  the  most  important  is  a  Head  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  now  placed  upon  an  antique  statue  to  which  it  does  not  be- 
long. This  head,  radiant  with  intelligent  life,  recalls  the  style  of  the 
Vatican  Meleager  but  is  incomparably  finer. 

Comparison  with  the  Mausoleum  sculptures  Indicates  that  the 
beautiful  group  to  which  the  Pa$quirv>  belongs,  dates  also  from  this 
epoch.  Rome  possesses  only  a  few  fragments  from  replicas  of  this 
group.  Bernini  asserted  that  the  sadly  mutilated  fragment  by  the 
Palazzo  Braschi  was  the  best  antique  sculpture  known  to  him.  The 
fragments  in  the  Vatican  are  more  conveniently  studied. 

Tender  beauty  and  grace  were  the  divine  attributes  of  P&axi- 
TBLBS  and  the  family  of  whom  he  was  chief.  At  the  time  when 
Athens,  weary  of  conflict  with  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  longed  for 
peace,  one  of  the  family,  Cephisodotvs  thb  Eldbb,  produced  his 
Irene  and  PlutuSj  the  goddess  of  peace  bearing  in  her  arms  the  in- 
fantine god  of  riches,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich.  Praxiteles  himself  belongs  to  a  succeeding  generation. 
Above  all  his  Aphrodite  in  Cnidos,  his  Eros  in  Thespia,  and  his  Satyr 
were  the  wonder  and  delight  of  antiquity ;  and  now  that  the  excava- 
tions at  Olympia  have  yielded  his  Hermes  to  our  eyes,  we  can  under- 
stand and  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ancients.  At  the  same  time 
this  single  authenticated  original  of  the  great  master  shows  us  how  * 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ordinary  copies  of  his  works, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  our  museums  and  so  often  destitute  of 
charm.  The  sons  of  Praxiteles,  Cephisodotus  the  Younger  and  2'i- 
marchusy  were  also  celebrated  as  sculptors. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Scopas  was  Leochabes,  whose 
chief  work  was  the  group  of  Ganymede  borne  to  Olympus  by  the 
eagle.     Recent  investigations  have  tended   to  refer  to  the  same 
epoch  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  most  famous  statvift  mUom^.  1\\\^ 
beautiful  work  has  long  been  held  to  date  from  a  muc\\  \aA.fex  -efexV^^., 
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it  was  supposed  to  represent  Apollo  as"  the  god  of  slaughter,  shout- 
ing aloud,  and  holding  the  sgis  in  his  left  hand,  and  it  was  believed 
to  be  a  marble  replica  of  a  bronze  original,  that  had  been  created 
as  a  memorial  of  the  repulse  of  the  Gallic  invaders  from  Delphi  in 
278  B.C.  But  the  foundations  on  which  this  theory  was  built  up 
have  been  shaken.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  god,  advancing 
slowly,  raised  his  bow  with  a  threatening  gesture.  The  points  which 
most  seriously  interfere  with  our  interpretation  of  the  statue  are 
due  to  the  modern  restorer,  who  has  turned  the  left  hand  too  far 
out  and  has  raised  the  right  hand  too  high ;  while  the  ancient  sculp- 
tor who  earved  this  figure  has  erred  in  substituting  a  heightened 
elegance  in  the  forms  for  the  powerful  'pathos'  that  signalized  his 
model.  The  Steinhduaer  HeacL,  at  BUle,  essentially  agrees  with  the 
Belvedere  Apollo  in  point  of  type,  and,  though  it  has  suffered  great- 
ly from  unsuccessful  restoration,  shows  unmistakable  affinities  with 
the  epoch  of  Scopas.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Belvedere  Apollo  as  it  is,  may  reconstruct  an  original  for  themselves 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Mausoleam  sculptures.  But  the  statue  as 
we  have  it  is  none  the  less  a  precious  possession.  No  one  need  be 
ashamed  of  receiving  from  it,  as  Goethe  did,  a  deep  and  inspiring 
impression. 

It  is  said  that  Albxandbb  the  Great  would  entrust  the  execu- 
tion of  his  portrait  in  sculpture  to  no  one  but  Lysippus  of  Sikyon 
in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  with  the  name  of  Lysippus  may  be  as- 
sociated a  revolution  in  taste  that  culminated  in  this  period.  Before 
the  magnificent  marble  replica  of  his  ApoxyomenoSj  the  original  of 
which  was  in  bronze,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  expression  of  an 
absolutely  new  epoch.  We  behold  a  strikingly  tall  and  slender 
youth,  with  a  small  head  poised  on  a  long  neck,  unconstrained  and 
free  in  his  motions ,  with  feet  placed  far  apart,  in  a  manner  well 
adapted  to  the  general  motive.  The  effect  depends  upon  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  the  youthful  figure  in  itself  and  on  the  charm  of 
the  vigorous  motion  beneath  the  apparent  repose.  We  almost  see 
the  left  hand  moving,  the  lissom  body  swaying  above  the  hips,  the 
whole  figure  displaying  an  elastic  play  of  muscles.  The  hair  has  a 
style  and  beauty  of  its  own,  though  the  form  of  the  skull  can  also  be 
traeed.  The  forehead  projects  and  is  made  expressive  and  animated 
by  cross-lines.  The  advance  in  art  that  is  marked  by  this  figure 
may  be  easily  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  statue  in  the 
style  of  Polycletus  in  the  same  hall  of  the  Vatican.  The  proportions 
are  more  slender,  while  all  the  forms  have  become  richer,  more 
complex,  and  more  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  nobler  and 
more  natural.  Lysippus,  like  Myron,  was  famous  as  an  animal  sculp- 
tor and  also,  unlike  Praxiteles,  carved  many  portraits.  He  is  said  to 
have  produced  1600  works,  including  large  ^ow.^^.^  ^^x<5k^  vA  %^^^ 
.and  heroes,  portrait-statues,  chariota,  Yiunls,  \\»w&»  ^q^^,^'^^^^^^ 
,lMld persanmcationa  such  as  thai  of  Kairos,  oxYa.^^Vsv^^Y^^^'^^^^^^'^' 
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Not  only  theii  contemporaries  but  also  their Jmmedlate  posterity 
agreed  that  Lysippus  and  the  painter  Apblles  had  reached  the  highest 
attainable  point  in  the  truthful  rendering  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  technical  mastery  of  their  art.  The  influence  of  Lysippus  was 
much  more  powerful  with  the  artists  of  the  following  century  than  the 
influence  of  Praxiteles.  The  flne  Colossal  Figures  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
convey  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Lysippus  and 
his  followers  treated  their  numerous^  colossal  works.  Among  his 
sons  and  pupils,  Laipptu,  BcedcSj  and  EuthyerateSj  the  last  was 
most  highly  esteemed. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  all  that  followed  in  their  train 
—  the  glories  and  treasures  of  the  East  unfolded,  mighty  monaiohies 
founded  ,  stately  cities  built,  and  growing  into  centres  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  new  forms  of  worship  consequent  upon  a  more  intelligent 
study  of  nature  —  afforded  conditions  both  material  and  other, 
which  stimulated  afresh  the  arts  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 
Henceforward  Greek  art  Tied ,  in  the  splendours  of  its  colossal  pra> 
portions,  with  that  of  the  East.  The  deeds  of  Tictorious  monarcbs 
were  her  faYOurite  theme :  she  was  indefatigable  in  the  contiiTanee 
of  new  forms  of  luxury  and  fresh  splendours  for  city,  mansion,  and 
palace.  Meanwhile,  howeyer,  the  past  was  losing  its  hold  upon  her. 
The  traditions  of  the  Periclean  age,  which  told  how  art  was  content 
to  serve  the  household  gods  with  simple  piety  and  to  adorn  domestic 
life,  were  but  feebly  remembered.  Places  once  instinct  with  art 
life  were  lost  in  the  new  and  overwhelming  growth  of  dties,  now 
the  emporiums  of  the  world^s  commerce:  AUxandria  in  Egypt, 
Antioeh  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  Pergamum,  and  Rhodes.  —  As  an 
example  of  what  Greek  art  was  doing  about  this  time  in  EexpT,  we 
may  mention  the  reclining  figure  of  the  River  God  of  ike  NU€.  Around 
this  colossal  p^sonage ,  so  benignant  in  aspect ,  play,  with  true  in- 
fantine grace ,  sixteen  cherub-like  children.  These  are  symbols  of 
the  16  cubits ,  the  measure  of  that  periodical  rise  in  the  Nile's 
waters  which  annually  submerges  the  land  and  endows  Egypt  wiHh 
perennial  fruitfulness.  The  types  of  Jtis  and  Harpccrates  also,  oi 
course,  were  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome.  —  A  pupil  of  Lysippus, 
one  Eutyehidesj  represented  the  city  of  Antioch  in  a  group  of  con- 
siderable grace.  The  tutelary  deity  ( Tyeke)  of  the  city  is  seated  on 
a  rock,  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  ears  of  com ,  and  on  her  head 
she  wears  a  mural  crown ;  while  at  her  feet  appears,  in  the  shape  of 
a  youth  rising  out  of  the  earth,  the  river-god  Orontes  (the  river 
actually  flows  underground  for  some  distance). 

The  sculptors  of  Psjlgamum  celebrated  the  victories  of  their  kings 
over  the  Celts.  The  statue  of  the  Dying  Gaul  (the  so-called  ''Dying 
Gladiator^  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  ih&JGrtmp  ofCfantU  in 
the  Museo  Boucampagni  are  most  impressive  examples  of  the  Bian- 
uer  in  which  they  were  inspired  by  the  theme.  The  northern  barbarian, 
di^ruts-  widely  ss  he  did  in  physique,  costume,  aa4  VaMd^  ttwm 
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tlie  Oreeltf  wae  a  study  of  engroasiug  interest  to  tht  ficulptOT^  and 
wai  leprodiicad  wltli  pliyaiologi£:al  aecuT^f^y.  At  tbe  Bame  timef 
that  the  fame  of  tbe  vit^tor  miglit  be  magnified  to  the  utmost^  the 
SQulptOT  fiotig^t  to  embody  &11  that  was  admirablg  in  tbe  obaiaeteff  j 
of  the  Tatjqulabed :  hU  Ill-trained  }>nt  cbivalrous  Yalour^  hit ' 
iofieiiihle  determination  to  die  rather  than  enffer  disgrace.  So  late 
»s  the  4th  centtiry  A,D.  there  ^as  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Aoiopulia 
ft  votiTe  offering  of  King  Attaliig  in  tbe  ebape  of  a  gronp  with 
nnmeroua  fignres  representing  the  strn^glea  of  the  goda  with  the 
gianta^  el' tb&  Athenians  with  theAmazonaT  of  the  Atheniana  ^ritb  tbe 
PeTBiau^)  and  of  Attains  bimself  with  the  Celta.  Figures  in  the  col- 
lections of  Venice,  Flome,  and  Naples  have  been  cecogiuscd  aa  copied 
from  thoae  groups.  The  largest  eittant  work  of  Pergamenlan  art  ia 
the  Olmis'  Frieze,  executed  under  Eumenea  IL  (J 97-169  BX*)^ 
the  auccesaor  of  Attains  I.  Tbe  remains  of  this  huge  work  are  tiow 
in  Berlin,  ^i^—  Kema^  as  ia  well  known,  stood  in  very  do^e  relations 
with  Pergamum  and  Rhodes ;  and  those  Romans  who  were  interested 
in  Hellenic  culture  were  espei^idly  attracted  by  RH0i>Ba}  where  the 
art  of  sculpture  waa  intelligontly  fostered  and  skilfuUy  and  prqa- 
peroQsly  practised.  The  bronze  colosena  of  the  Rhodian  god  of 
tbe  San,  lOr)  ft,  in  heigh t^  was  regarded  aa  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  worlds  Ua  exBCution  0''Gupied  the  Hhodian  Chares  of  Lindos^  a 
pupil  of  Lyaippua,  for  twelve  years. 

The  so-called  Fumeie  Ball,  by  ApoiioNiua  and  TA.T;Eiacus  ot 
Tralles,  stood  in  Rhodes  until  it  waa  brought  to  Rome  by  G.  Asi- 
iifUi  PoUio.  This  huge  marbls  group  producee  its  striking  and 
penetrating  effect  by  the  holdnesB  with  which  architectoni'".  and 
plastic  principles  are  united  in  its  composition.  In  the  complexity 
and  richness  of  the  accessory  details  and  in  many  other  points  it 
is  closely  allied  witli  the  Pbrgameniiin  Giants'  Frieze.  Probably 
about  the  same  period  tha  famous  group  of  La^icocn  M\d  his  two 
eonS|  by  Aa^sANuEu  and  hi&  sons  ATnifir^oDoEua  and  Polydoeus^ 
waa  also  brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rr>me.  Since  the  day  a  of  Win  cite  J- 
mann^  who  assigned  it  to  tbe  time  of  Alexander,  and  of  Leasing, 
who  maintained  that  it  belonged  rather  to  that  of  Tltus^  there  liaa 
been  a  constantly  recurring  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  this  group. 
Lessing'fl  yiew  finda  few  modern  eupporters.  A  third  vicw^  vtz. 
that  th«  Laocoon  dates  from  about  100  B>  C.  or  a  littlQ  earlier,  will 
probably  soon  come  to  begejserally  accepted*  Ins^riptiona  contain- 
ing the  names  of  tbe  artiste  have  been  found,  written  in  letters^ 
the  form  of  which  refers  them  to  this  date.  The  group,  moreover^ 
IB  not  composed  in  the  style  of  a  genuinely  and  purely  plastie  work, 
hut  rather  it*  tbe  style  of  a  relief,  a  peculiarity  that  flrgt  appear 4 
iihout  thia  date.  Finally  there  is  an  obviou!?  relationship  bet^^fc\N. 
the  Laocoon  and  the  large  Giants'  Frie7>e..  U  \\^s  iV^^^^wtft^i^ft^^^^y 
duded,  though  not  wiChOQtoppoiVtvot\,  i\iat  1\l6  l^^'i^J^'^  V^ '^^^^^'^**^ 
in  d^ie  £a  the  Pergamenian  frieze. 


ut  ancient  art. 

The  flnt  liring  Greek  utistB  with  whom  the  Romans  eame  into 
anything  like  frequent  intercoarse  floorished  at  this  period.  Col- 
tiyated  and  wealthy  Romans  not  only  purchased  aneient  statnet 
bnt  also  ordered  new  woi^  of  art  from  the  contemporary  artists. 
These  orders  were  frequently  for  actual  or  alleged  original  works 
bat  qnite  commonly  also  for  copies  or  replicas  or  modifications  of 
famoDS  earlier  works.  The  close  of  the  Repnblic  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire  seems  to  have  been  the  period  at  which  copies 
were  most  common  and  best.  Rome  itself  mnst  ha^e  eontahied 
flonrishing  stndios,  mainly  occupied  in  producing  copies  and  repli- 
cas of  all  kinds  and  of  all  sizes. 

Among  the  celebrated  artists  who  apparently  worked  in  Rome 
were  Pasitblss,  a  native  of  Lower  Italy  and  a  contemporary  of 
Pompey,  and  AnKssiLAOfl.  No  work  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Pasiteles  is  known  to  us.  His  pupil  Stephanos  was  the  sculptor 
of  a  Sttftue  of  a  Youth,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  a  work  closely  repro- 
ducing an  ancient  Greek  model,  or,  at  least,  very  closely  related 
to  some  such  model.  Mbublaxts,  a  pupil  of  Stephanos,  produced 
the  beautiful  group  in  the  Museo  Boncampagni  of  which  so  many 
different  explanations  have  been  given,  but  usually  described  at 
EUetra  and  OretteSj  or  Penelope  and  Telemaehut, 

The  AvousTAN  Aon  was  a  period  of  enlightened  patronage  not 
only  for  poets  and  other  writers ;  art  and  the  artistic  handicrafts 
also  found  warm  and  intelligent  encouragement,  while  both  were 
assisted  by  reference  to  the  best  models  of  earlier  date.  Portraxbtre 
was  a  branch  of  art  which  must  always  have  strongly  appealed  to 
the  Bomans,  both  from  their  whole  character  and  from  their  habits 
of  life.  The  Etruscans,  the  first  teachers  of  Rome,  have  bequeatiied 
to  us  a  large  number  of  plastic  portraits,  which,  though  nerer 
dignified  in  style,  are  often  highly  characteristic.  There  is  litde 
doubt  that  there  were  many  portraits  faithful  both  to  nature  and 
to  the  individual  among  the  Imagines,  or  painted  waxen  likenesses 
of  ancestors,  which  were  preserved  in  special  shrines  as  treasures 
and  carried  at  the  head  of  solemn  funeral  processions.  Greek  artists 
in  Rome,  and  others  who,  though  not  Greek  by  birth,  became  so 
by  study  and  ambition,  attained  a  high  eminence  in  portraiture. 
The  splendid  Statue  of  Augustus  from  Prima  Porta  may  be  taken 
as  a  symbol  of  the  artistic  ambitions  of  the  Augustan  Age.  The 
emperor  stands  in  a  tranquil  attitude,  self-possessed  but  observing 
every  external  convenance ;  in  the  act  of  speaking,  he  retains  a 
serious  alert  expression  on  his  countenance,  which  has  learned  to 
conceal  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  external  effect  is 
half  Greek,  half  Roman.  Greek  forms  appear  in  the  reliefs  on  the 
cuirass,  narrating  with  the  exactitude  of  a  document  the  god-given 
triumphs  over  the  Parthians  and  the  Celtiberians.  From  these  it 
has  been  concluded  with  certainty  that  the  statue  was  carved  about 
tAe  year  17  B,  C.   It  is  ybtj  interesting  to  compare  tlie  o\\v«i  ^t- 
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traits  of  AugnstaB  with  this  Btattie,  and  to  seek  oat  the  likenesses 
of  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Julian  house.  Many  of  the  heads, 
especially  among  the  female  members  of  the  family,  will  recall 
types  that  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  proud  inhabitants  of  Rome 
or  the  Roman  mountains.  Another  famous  work  is  the  Bronze 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol.  The  firequently 
recurring  likeness  of  CaracaUa  is  most  masterly ;  the  artist  seems 
to  have  fathomed  the  inmost  depths  of  that  emperor's  character  and 
to  represent  him  in  his  mental  and  physical  identity  with  a 
ruthless,  almost  hostile,  sharpness  of  observation.  The  art  of  por- 
traiture, in  fact,  retained  so  high  a  level  in  periods  when  every 
other  branch  of  art  seemed  devoted  to  decay,  that  so  keen  a  critic 
as  Burckhardt  was  almost  inclined  to  believe  in  a  universal  de> 
generation  of  the  human  race.  Yet,  after  all,  achievement  in 
portraiture  is  one  of  the  chief  standards  by  which  to  estimate  general 
artistic  eapacity. 

Only  less  attractive  than  the  portraits  are  the  plastic  represent- 
ations of  scenes  from  actual  Roman  life,  especially  those  celebrate 
ing  their  Military  Exploits.  The  best  are  the  reliefs  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus  and  the  detailed,  absolutely  correct,  and  authoritative  scenes 
on  Trajan's  Column^  which  celebrate  the  excellence  and  bravery 
of  the  Roman  army  and  all  its  marches,  labours,  battles,  man- 
oeuvres, and  successes.  These  are  infinitely  more  attractive  than 
the  artificial  and  essentially  false  hot -house  productions  of  the 
preceding  eclectic  period  under  Hadrian,  in  which  everything,  old 
or  new,  was  imitated  and  pretentiously  reproduced.  The  portrait  of 
the  soldierly  Trajan  is  far  more  attractive  than  that  of  the  vain 
dilettante  Hadrian  or  of  his  beautiful  favourite  Antinous,  in  which 
a  somewhat  lugubrious  solemnity  is  combined  with  a  smooth  and 
superficial  elegance. 

Finally  there  remain  to  be  noticed  theSABCOPHAOi,  which,  vari- 
ously ornamented  with  reliefs,  are  to  be  seen  in  museum,  in  villa, 
and  in  palace  court.  The  only  specimen  preserved  to  us  from  the  old 
Roman  time  is  the  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  It  resembles  an  altar  both  in  shape  and 
style  of  ornamentation,  and  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  an  altar  still 
standing  in  Pompeii.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  religious  ideas 
of  antiquity  that  sepulchral  monuments  should  thus  borrow  their 
form  and  ornaments  from  sacred  structures ;  and  all  sarcophagi  which 
have  been  discovered  within  the  sphere  of  Greek  influence  show 
ft  distinctly  monumental  or  architectonic  treatment.  The  Roman 
sarcophagi  combine  much  that  is  essentially  Greek  with  adaptations 
from  the  funeral  urns  of  Etruria.  They  give  signs,  however,  of  an 
independent  development,  and^although  including  a  diversity  <^^ 
shapes  and  decoration,  have  for  the  moat  ^«t\.  ^^l<&vt>a^J^-^^S^^fe^^%^- 
ranged  on  the  tiont  and  sideg  (and,  w\ieift  e^Xx^^x^Vivw:!  xvj3«sv««»i^^^ 
effect  wa$  desiderated,  on  the  back.  aVao^  «^^  «,lt\ftTA^x\i«s^^-  ^^'^ 
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naturally  endeayours  to  tr&ce  in  tho  ddooiatfon  bestowed  on  these 
lepositories  of  the  dead,  some  indication  of  theii  purpose.  Id  many 
instances,  however,  it  is  evident  that  appropriateness  of  design, 
if  originally  acknowledged  as  indispensable,  was  presently  lost  in  a 
promiscuously  lavish  decoration.  Certainly  there  is  no  obscurity  in 
such  allusions  to  the  end  of  life  as  we  discover  in  Cupids  rowing  to 
the  lighthouse  tower,  or  careering  round  the  goal  in  the  cirous.  In 
such  symbolical  figures  as  those  of  the  seasons  we  are  taught  to  reflect 
on  the  inevitable  course  of  creation,  existence,  and  maturity  suc- 
ceeded by  decay.  As  Hylas  is  borne  away  by  the  Nymphs,  and 
Ganymede  by  the  eagle,  so  we  may  fancy  the  soul  rapt  from  its 
earthly  existence.  Hippolytus  may  serve  to  recall  the  virtues  of  suoh 
as  came  to  an  untimely  end,  Niobe,  the  grief  of  the  survivors ;  sleep- 
ing Cupids  may  symbolise  sleep  favoured  by  the  Gods,  while  Ariadne 
discovered  by  Dionysus,  Endymion  visited  by  Selene  present  death 
itself  as  but  sleep  in  unfamiliar  guise.  On  the  other  hand  scenes  of 
Bacchanalian  revelry  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  allusions  to  the  future 
state ;  scarcely  more  obvious  is  the  interpretation  of  the  reliefs  of 
Nereids,  Medeas,  and  many  other  subjects ;  and  rarely  does  any  re- 
ference of  a  distinctly  personal  character  go  beyond  a  mere  vague 
allusion  to  life  and  death.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  these  sarco- 
phagi were  made  in  large  numbers,  in  advance  of  immediate  require- 
ments. A  somewhat  extraordinary  expedient  for  introducing  a 
reference  to  particular  individuals,  was  that  of  bestowing  the  linea- 
ments of  the  departed  upon  such  heroes  of  mythology  as  were  made 
to  figure  in  these  reliefs.  Thus  it  is  we  find  portraits  of  the  deceased 
in  such  mythical  personages  as  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  in  Hippolytus, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  Phsedra  herself.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  these  reliefs  are  almost  identical,  and  are  evidently 
made  after  one  model,  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  effected 
by  the  introduction  or  omission  of  single  figures  or  groups,  showing 
nevertheless  more  or  less  of  artistic  intelligence  and  resource.  They 
form  a  group  displaying  the  established  forms  and  traditional 
models,  which  in  respect  of  means  of  expression  and  motive  are  the 
worthy  inheritance  of  Greek  art  at  its  best.  Yet  these  sarcophagi, 
regarded  even  as  Roman  works,  are  by  no  means  of  early  origin.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  quality  of  work 
bestowed  upon  the  sarcophagus,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
closely  inspected  by  the  light  of  day,  but  would  be  consigned  to  the 
twilight  of  the  tomb,  where  a  stray  gleam  of  light  might  but  for 
a  moment  reveal  its  detail.  Hence,  in  the  execution  of  these  reliefs 
the  object  was  to  give  prominence  to  leading  features,  without  an 
overscrupulous  nicety  of  finish,  and  this  end  has  been  attained 
with  a  success  worthy  of  all  adnffration.  It  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  introduction  of  the  sarcophagus  as  deacxi^eid 
above  was  coeval  with  a  mode  of  burial  which.  ^jeoMxie  Wi^  laA\i\Qiv 
///  Imperial  times '^  otberwiae  the  artistic  metita  oi  t\ie8e  mouwrneiw.^ 
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mifht  well  h&T6  misled  m  in  QOmputlng  tlieir  kge.  The  git^i 
majority  of  Eomaii  fiaicopti&gi  I) along  to  the  2jid  and  Sid  oentufios 
after  Christy  or  to  ao  even  l^ter  period. 

The  Early  Christian  SatEOj/hagi  simply  repeat  and  perpetuate 
preceding  pagjin  models.  It  in  r  peculiar  eoint^iden&e  that  tli^^ae  in- 
conspicuous  memorials  should  have  contrlhuted  to  the  revival  of  art 
in  the  middle  ages.  Niccol5  Pisauo  fouud  &  fertile  source  of  inspi- 
latLOU  in  th@  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa .,  i^Ot 
did  Peruzzi  and  Raphael  disdain  to  use  them  as  model! . 

Raphael  was  not  hlind  to  the  very  tarioiis  depeea  of  excellence 
displayed  hy  the  scalptufo^  in  Kemo,  and  he  sought  for  the  ei^pl avia- 
tion of  this  fact  in  the  pages  of  history.  But  all  Roman  hnil dings 
seemed  to  him  alike  admirahle^  no  matter  from  what  period  tliey 
dated.  In  fact,  Romax  AncRiTEcrtJiiJi  in  all  Its  TuanifestationB  has 
consistently  moved  the  aetonlshment  and  admiration  of  hoth  artists 
&nd  arohitects  —  it^  mae£es  are  so  graud^  its  grouiid^plana  ao  elm  pie 
and  so  well  adapted  to  their  ends^  the  methods  used  with  su  .h  olear 
appredatioD  of  their  poj^si  bill  ties  are  so  imposing^  the  forms  and 
decorations  at  its  disposal  6o  unusually  rich. 

The  speciflcaliy  Roman  architer^ture  found  its  more  Immediate 
models  in  the  Hellenistic  couotrios  and  cities^  just  as  the  speclflcally 
Rom^n  plastic  aits  had  found  them.  Probahly  we  regard  a  good 
deal  as  peculiaily  Roman  simply  hecanse  we  have  never  seen  its 
Uellenifitio  patterns.  The  student  faraUiai  with  the  three  orders  uf 
architecture,  vh.  the  Doric^  lonio^  and  Corinthian,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  Athens,,  and  com  paring  those  examples  with  theJr  reproduc- 
tions in  Rome^  will  detect  with  some  misgivings  a  divergence  which 
cannot  he  explaiued  hy  difTerences  either  in  forms  of  worship  oi 
in  the  general  scepe  of  the  design  (a  conspicuous  basement  with 
JUghts  of  steps  in  front).  The  delioate  modelling  of  the  best  period 
of  Gieek  art  was  in  Roman  hands  either  simplided,  and  so  denuded 
of  its  true  artistic  significance  —  looking  in  short  like  the  work  of 
the  handicraftsman  —  or  so  overloaded  as  to  become  hopelessly 
confused.  Even  in  their  most  admirable  buildings  a  mere  profusion 
of  superficial  de iteration  is  substituted  for  that  perfect  harmony 
pervading  and  animating  the  Greek  structure^  whether  as  a  whole  or 
in  its  minutest  detail,  whit^h  we  find  in  the  Parthenon  fqr  example, 
— 'But  in  many  inatan<^es  the  process  of  borrowing  from  buildings 
in  Asia  Miuor  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  or  from  Hellenistic  huilditigSj 
may  be  clearly  tractfd  in  all  its  steps,  though  the  sim|jliQoatious  and 
generalizatio'ifi  due  to  the  Romiin  architects  are  no  lesf  apparent 

The  Doric  and  lonk  orders  found  comparatively  little  favour 
with  the  Romans^  and  where  they  appear ,  it  is  rather  in  the  form 
of  mural  columns  than  entire  shafts.    The  exquisite  taper  of  tU^ 
shaft  was  thus  sacrifloed ,  the  capitals  weift  Ti?i^  W^^\^  ^«^«ai%s:^ 
and  the  Doric  column  instead  of  springing,  ^a  'wV^  ^fe^'t^s^^^^'^^'^^ 
ffom  the  Soaring  received  »  separate  "base.  T\i^  T  a^etiiv  «v  1^^"^' 
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order,  a  very  early  attempt  to  originate  a  new  style,  closely  related 
to  the  Doric,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  attempts  to  supersede  or 
modify  the  Doric  order.  The  favourite  style  was  the  more  ornate 
Corinthian ;  and  the  Romans  thought  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  or- 
nament by  superimposing  the  volute  and  abacus  of  the  Ionic  capital 
upon  the  capital  already  veiled  vdth  the  graceful  form  of  the  aoan-^ 
thus  leaf,  thus  forming  the  so-called  Composite  capital.  The 
entablature  of  the  earlier  orders  is  easily  distinguished.  In  the  Doric 
the  architrave  rests  on  the  column  and  is  unarticulated,  while  the 
frieze  above  the  architrave  receives  the  triglyphs  at  short ,  regular 
intervals.  The  Ionic  architrave  on  the  other  hand  is  divided  into 
three  horizontal  courses,  the  frieze  being  without  triglyphs.  The 
Corinthian  entablature  resembles  the  Ionic,  but  the  cornice  is  more 
richly  articulated,  corbels  are  substituted  for  the  indentations ,  and 
the  whole  is  richly  wreathed  with  acanthus  leaves  and  other  or- 
namentation. The  Romans  attempted  still  farther  to  embellish  the 
entablature  and  cornice,  by  combining  the  dog-tooth  moulding  of 
the  Ionic  style  with  the  Corinthian  corbels. 

Anything  like  an  adequate  or  truly  useful  investigation  of  the 
peculiarities  and  varieties  of  Roman  architecture  demands  much  more 
time  and  much  more  study  than  the  ordinary  traveller  can  usually 
afford.  He  must  therefore  content  himself  with  a  few  general  im- 
pressions. The  noblest,  happily  also  the  best-preserved  building  of 
old  Rome  is  unquestionably  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  but  owing  its  present  characteristic  form  to  Had- 
rian. In  spite  of  much  disfigurement  received  in  later  times,  this 
vast  edifice,  comprised  in  its  interior  within  the  precincts  of  one 
majestic  circle,  and  obtaining  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  centre 
of  its  wondrous  dome ,  continues  to  impress  the  beholder  with  un- 
failing, overwhelming  effect.  It  resembles  a  sudden  revelation,  that 
teaches  more  than  prolonged  study. 

Both  in  viewing  the  monuments  of  architecture  and  in  inspect- 
ing the  works  of  plastic  art,  the  traveller  is  advised  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  influence  of  the  greatest  and  best  examples,  and  not 
to  spend  himself  uselessly  in  the  minute  examination  of  every  work 
that  comes  within  his  ken.  The  above  sketch  has  been  penned  to 
assist  the  reader  to  reach  this  attitude.  The  endeavour  has  not  been 
to  fetter  his  judgment,  but  rather  so  to  direct  his  observation  and 
stimulate  his  interest  as  to  give  him  that  self-reliance  which  alone 
will  arouse  in  him  an  intelligent  interest,  and  afford  him  a  genuine 
pleasure  in  what  he  sees.  To  praise  the  creations  of  great  artists  in 
empty  or  mere  conventional  phrase  would  simply  offend.  They  alone 
will  experience  the  full  measure  of  delight  to  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  treasures,  who  rely  upon  their  own  judgment 
and  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  delicacy  of  their  perceptions. 
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MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN. 
_  By  Prof.  Anton  Springer. 

Home  as  Mistress  of  the  World  became  the  centre  of  contempora- 
neons  culture.  Art  had  found  with  her  a  new  term :  and  Greece  as 
fitting  tribute  to  the  conqueror  laid  at  her  feet  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages  —  the  treasures  of  her  art,  which  long  had  embodied 
the  loftiest  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Her  supremacy  secured,  Rome  became  the  chief  resort  of  artists, 
and  their  liberal  patron.  She  dictated  the  tone,  alike  in  taste  and 
fashion,  and  determined  the  destinies  of  art.  Down  to  mediaeval 
times  Rome  continued  to  receive  the  proud  title  of  'Caput  mundi'. 
Presently,  however,  she  laid  claim  to  supremacy  in  another  realm 
than  that  of  art;  and  this  latter,  as  the  ancient  traditions  were 
gradually  outlived,  finally  fell  into  neglect.  In  more  recent,  as 
in  former  times  Rome  has  failed  to  create  for  herself,  as  the  out- 
eome  of  her  individuality,  an  art  peculiar  to  and  a  part  of  herself. 
Her  destiny  seems  to  have  been  to  gather  from  external  sources 
the  wealth  in  which  she  revelled ,  with  the  difference  that  while 
ancient  Rome  furnished  nothing  beyond  a  magnificent  arena  for 
the  art  of  her  day.  In  later  times  the  artist  found  in  Rome  herself 
his  sources  of  inspiration,  compelled  as  he  was  to  contemplate 
perfection  reflected  in  the  dazzling  mirror  of  antique  art.  Ten 
centuries,  however,  elapsed  ere  Rome  resumed  this  proud  pre- 
eminence. A  glance  may  now  be  directed  to  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  the  period  when ,  animated  with  a  new 
life,  Rome  drew  to  herself  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Renaissance ,  to  whom  she  afforded  inspiration  for  their  grandest 
efforts.  It  is  not,  however,  the  16th  century ,  not  the  glories  of 
the  Renaissance,  that  give  to  the  Rome  of  our  day  her  distinctive 
character,  but  rather  the  new  and  imposing  exterior  which  she  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  her  architects  in  the  17th  century.  The  mind 
must  be  disenchanted  before  the  veil  can  be  penetrated  and  the 
Rome  of  antiquity  adequately  comprehended. 

The  protracted  suspension  of  all  activity  in  art  makes  it  appa- 
rent that  Roman  art  has  a  history  distinct  from  Italian  art.  For 
several  centuries  the  towns  of  Tuscany  were  the  principal  abodes  of 
a  natural  art  life.  But  just  as  in  Rome  Italian  art  achieved.  vl«8» 
most  signal  triumphs  in  the  persons  of  Ra^\ia.ft\  axvO^V^^^  K^*^^^ 
and  the  masters  of  thatperiod :  so  in  Roman  gtOT«i\^^  ^i\W3tv^\.^'^^' 
dan  art  first  took  root  and  attained  to  Us  mQ&\.  VnjLVQrs\a.TvX.  ^vss^b^^- 
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sions.  In  Rome  then  ^e  find  the  strongest  inducements  as  weU  as 
the  richest  opportunity  for  the  stndy  of  Early  Christian  Art. 

In  the  4th  c^ntory  heathendom,  long  tottering  to  its  fall,  was, 
in  appearance  at  least,  absorbed  in  the  younger  Christian  world.  A 
new  era  in  art  was  inaugnrated.  Not  that  we  are  to  assume  the 
abrupt  extinction  of  the  pagan  art  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  that  it  was 
suddenly  superseded  by  an  altogether  new  style  provided  as  it  were 
for  the  emergency.  The  eye  and  hand  are  to  a  greater  extent  crea- 
tures of  habit  than  the  mind.  New  views  and  altered  conceptions 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  well  as  of  the  destiny  of  man  found 
acceptance.  But  to  embody  them  the  artist  had  to  resort  to  the  old 
established  forms.  The  heathen  rulers  were  by  no  means  uni- 
formly hostile  to  Christianity  (the  period  of  bitterest  persecution 
began  with  the  3rd  century  A.  D.);  and  that  the  new  doctrine 
should  have  expanded  and  taken  root,  should  have  been  permitted 
to  organise  itself  in  the  very  midst  of  heathen  society ,  is  evidence 
that  it  was  received  even  with  favour. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  art  of  the  early  Christians  presents  no  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  which  precedes  it,  and  that  they  were  content  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  the  antique.  The  Roman  Cata- 
combs afford  abundant  proof  of  this.  Encircling  the  city  as  with 
a  subterranean  trench,  they  were  originally  far  from  being  what 
they  subsequently  became  —  secret,  carefully  concealed  places  of 
refuge  for  the  3arly  Christians ;  but  rather  their  regularly  ordained 
and  publicly  accessible  places  of  burial  (e.g.  the  Catacomb,  of  Nieo- 
medus  and  that  of  Flavia  Domitillay  and  were  first  designedly  con- 
signed to  darkness  and  concealment  during  the  3rd  century,  a  period 
of  constantly  recurring  persecution.  The  Christian  community, 
reared  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  Roman  paganism,  probably  did 
not  dream  of  subverting  the  principles  of  antique  art.  In  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  Catacombs  they  retain  the  types  transmitted  to  them ; 
so  also  in  the  particulars  of  drawing  and  colour  the  precedent  of 
the  Antique  is  closely  followed.  Christ  represented  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Orpheus  as  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  evidences  of  the  long 
standing  repugnance  to  any  rendering  of  the  Passion-history,  afford 
proofs  of  the  readiness  to  accept  the  art  heritage  of  their  precursors. 
The  older  these  catacomb  paintings  are  the  more  closely  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  types  of  antiquity.  Even  the  Sarcophagus 
ScuLPTu&E  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  differs  in  purpose  only,  not  in 
technical  rendering  of  form,  from  the  typical  reliefs  found  on  pagan 
tombs.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  that  a 
new  style  declared  itself  in  painting,  which,  like  other  branches  of 
imitative  art,  had  more  or  less  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  meanwhile. 
Architecture  adapted  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  Christian  worship, 
and  in  allying  itself  to  the  new  architectural  forms,  painting  acquires 
r  chj^acter. 
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The  term  Basilica  i$  undorfitood  to  apply  to  Christian  templea 
up  to  the  10th  century.  The  subsequent  belief  that  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  than  tbat  Buggeetod  by  a  common  name  BUhsisted 
between  these  early  Christian  edidcee  and  the  foienBic  Basilica 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  altogether  an  erroneoufl  one.  The  Utter 
were  in  fact  the  Roman  courts  of  iaiy  and  plat^e^  of  puhlic  meet* 
ing.  They  had  a  place  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  were  erected  in  the  fornra,  but  have  nothing,  whether  of 
oHi^iri  or  form  j  essentially  in  common  with  the  emly  Christian 
temple  or  church.  These  forensic  basilicas  were  not  adapted  td 
purposes  of  Christian  wo !f ship ,  nor  did  the  old  Roman  hBeilica 
setve  as  a  model  for  the  building  of  ChrliStian  places  of  worship. 
In  proof  of  the  one  assertion  may  be  adduced  the  fact  that  the 
forensic  basilicas  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  retained  intact 
their  original  dogtination  ^  and  in  individual  cases  have  been 
restored ;  while  the  other  will  be  justified  by  an  unprejudiced  exam- 
ination of  the  various  parts  of  the  Christian  basilicas,  ^hich 
give  evidence  of  having  sprung  from  another  loutfie  than  that  of 
tbe  old  Roman  basilica.  Neither  did  the  temple  of  antiquity  fur- 
nish the  model  for  churches  hoilt  by  the  early  Ohristians.  The 
church  of  8arUi  Co$m<i  ^  Damiano,  of  the  6th  centuiyj  Is  the  earliest 
eiample  of  a  pagan  temple  applied  to  Christian  use*  The  Chris- 
tian basilica  may  be  said  rather  to  have  grown  out  of  the  Boman 
dwelling-house,  where  at  first  the  community  was  in  the  habit 
of  assembling.  The  plan  for  futute  ecclesiastical  edifices  was 
acquired  by  simply  esteuding  the  proportions  of  the  dwelling-house. 
The  church  of  San  CltmenU  in  Rome  la  relatively  the  most  perfect 
example  existing  of  the  architectural  properties  and  internal  arran- 
gement of  the  early  Christian  basilica.  A  small  portico  supported 
by  pillars  leads  to  the  outer  court  (atTium)^  enclosed  by  a  colonnade 
and  having  in  its  midst  a  fountain  [can^ft^rw^^}.  The  eastern  colon- 
nade leads  into  the  interior  of  the  church  which  -was  ustiaUy  divi- 
ded into  three  aisles.  Two  cows  of  columns  divide  the  side  aisles 
from  the  loftier  one  in  the  centre  known  as  the  nave  j  the  riave 
and  aisles  abut  upon  a  half  circle  or  aps^.  At  right  angles  to 
these  aisles,  between  them  and  the  apse,  was  sometimes  inter- 
posed a  third  space  —  the  transept^  the  altar  stood  within  the  apse 
and  apart  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars,  and  in  front  of  it, 
enclosed  hy  rails  or  ctmcellij  was  the  choir  for  the  officiating  priests 
and  two  pulpits  fambonts),  one  used  for  reading  the  Gospel)  the  other 
the  Epistles.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  temple  of  antiquity,  little 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  e sternal  architecture  of  these  early 
Christian  basUicas  j  the  most  impressive  effect  being  reserved  for 
the  Interior*  And  to  this  end,  especially  in  earlier  medisaxftl^xcEvfe^^ 
a  ready  expedient  for  supplying  decoiativ^  Tfial«iiS?A.  ^^^^^  ti^'^i£\sA  ^^v 
the  plunder  of  the  monuments  of  antVquUY.  C^Wto^'^  ^fe^^  ^'*''*^^'^^^ 
<jjr  «j3rf  set  up  hi  Chris tf an  churches  witMiit  i^«^  ^^  ^^^^'^'^^ 
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of  material  or  consistency  of  style.  Thus  in  the  chorcheg  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere  and  San  Lorenzo  Fuori  le  Mura  are  to  be  seen 
pillars  of  different  material  and  workmanship.  The  chnrches  of  Santa 
SabinOf  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  others  give  evidence  of  similar 
depredations.  Crosses  and  lustres  in  metal  y  tapestries  bestowed  by 
papal  piety  contributed  to  the  ornate  effect  of  these  interiors.  But 
the  principal  decorative  feature  were  the  pictures  in  mosaic  which 
covered  the  recess  of  the  apse  in  particular  as  well  as  the  arch  which 
connected  the  apse  with  the  nave  (the  Triumphal  Arch),  TheM 
Mosaic  Pictubbs,  as  far ,  at  least,  as  the  material  was  ooncerned, 
demanded  a  novel  artistic  treatment ,  massive  and  monumental  in 
character.  In  them  we  find  the  traditions  of  antiquity  abandoned, 
giving  place  to  a  style  which  from  its  harshness  as  weU  as  auatere 
solemnity  of  conception  has  been  confounded  with  the  Byzantine 
style.  In  reality  the  art  was  of  indigenous  growth;  and  its  salient 
characteristic  may  be  defined  as  the  substitution  of  the  real  for  the 
symbolical  in  general  treatment.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  pop* 
ular  mind  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment, of  which  the  crucified  Saviour  was  the  chief  embodiment. 
The  oldest  mosaics ,  composed  of  glass  cubes ,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Pudenziana.  They  date  from  the  4th  century 
like  those  in  Santa  Oostanza  and  the  Baptistery  of  Naples ;  while 
those  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  Santa  Sabina  belong  to  the  5th 
century.  The  mosaics  in  Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano  in  the  Forum 
(526-30)  may  be  pronounced  the  most  beautiful. 

The  rudiments  of  Christian  art  are  to  be  found  in  Rome ;  but 
its  further  development  was  promoted  in  an  equal  degree  by  other 
Italian  states.  Building  was  still  active  in  the  9th  century,  while 
the  popes  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  especially  Leo  III., 
did  good  service  in  church  decoration.  But  during  this  period 
there  is  no  evidence  either  of  progress  or  continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  mosaic  art  and  as  little  in  architecture  itself.  The 
experiment  (as  seen  in  Santa  Praatede,  9th  century)  of  combining 
piers  with  the  pillars  of  the  nave  as  a  support  to  the  walls  and  of 
connecting  these  with  transverse  arches  was  not  repeated.  Finally  it 
may  be  said  of  the  mosaics  (^Santa  PrassedCj  Santi  Nereo  ed  AcMUeo, 
San  Marcoy,  that,  while  tl^ey  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
works  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  they  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
corruption  and  decline.  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent 
by  the  evil  times  which  had  fallen  upon  Rome  since  the  9th  century, 
culminating  in  a  conflagration  —  the  work  of  an  incendiary  Guis- 
eardo  —  which  in  1084  laid  waste  the  entire  southern  quarter  of 
the  city,  extending  from  the  Forum  to  the  Lateran  and  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline.  The  chief  employment  of  the  architect  was  the 
construction  of  fortified  towers  and  places  of  strength  rendered 
necessary  by  the  ceaseless  warring  of  factions  within  the  city.  In 
i2d7 Brancaleone  demolished  160  of  these  strongVioV^ft,  W^xM^oiVVi 
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of  which  had  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  some  monnment  of  an- 
tiquity. The  most  striking  example  of  the  rudeness  of  early  mediaeval 
architecture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Casa  di  Pilato  or  di  Rienzi  (p.  273). 
Built  by  one  Nicholas,  son  of  Grescentius  (probably  in  the  11th  or 
12th  century),  its  chief  ornamentation  consists  of  marble  fragments 
apparently  picked  up  at  random  and  put  together  in  the  wildest 
confusion. 

At  the  close  of  the  12th  century  brighter  days  dawned  for 
Roman  art.  ^Magister  Romanus'  now  became  a  title  which  the 
artist  was  proud  to  append  to  his  surname.  A  speciality  in  decora- 
tiye  art  appeared  in  Rome  about  this  time  which  did  not  connect 
itself,  it  is  true,  with  the  traditions  of  antique  art,  though  ready 
to  utilise  its  material,  without,  however,  resort  to  the  depredations 
of  a  bygone  age.  And  material  was  still  at  hand  in  richest  abun- 
dance, in  an  endless  array  of  shattered  marbles.  These  were  divided 
and  subdivided,  cut  or  sawn  into  minute  slabs,  arranged  in  patterns, 
enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  and  gold  leaf ,  pre^ 
senting  as  a  whole  a  richly  coloured  decorative  effect.  These  marble 
mosaies  adorn  the  flooring  of  churches,  altar  sides,  episcopal  chairs, 
pulpits,  and  doorways;  they  enliven  monumental  sculpture;  they 
fill  the  flutings  of  the  elegantly  twisted  columns  which  bore  the 
Easter  candles  or  support  the  entablature  of  cloistered  courts.  This 
art  became  the  monopoly  of  particular  families  and  was  regularly 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  monumental 
marbles  of  this  time  are  generally  known  as  Cosmato  Work,  a  name 
derived  from  two  members  of  a  family  thus  privileged.  Such  work  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Rome.  Conspicuous  among  the  mosaic 
.floorings  are  those  of  Santa  Maria  MaggwrCj  Santa  Maria  in  Tra$te- 
vere,  and  San  Lorenzo  Fuori  U  Mura  (12th  century).  San  Clemente 
and  San  Oiorgio  in  Velabro  possess  altar  tabernacles  of  Cosmato  work 
and  San  Lorenzo  the  finest  example  in  its  pulpit.  Of  similar  work  in 
cloisters  (Santa  Sabina,  Lateran)  the  best  specimen  is  in  the  convent 
of  San  Paolo  Fuori  (13th  century).  Cosmato  work  is  not  infrequently 
found  elsewhere  than  in  Rome.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  this  Roman 
work  is  connected  with  kindred  examples  to  be  met  with  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  technical  detail  some  differences  are  to  be  detected,  such 
as  the  more  copious  use  of  the  glass  pastes  by  the  artists  of  the  South. 
On  the  otiier  hand  we  fancy  that  the  identity  of  pattern  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  Cappella  Palatina  in  Palermo  with  those  of  Sau  Lorenzo  cannot 
be  accidental. 

Along  with  this  decorative  mosaic  work ,  the  Mosaic  Painting 
of  apse  and  choir- arch  had  since  the  12th  century  successfully 
asserted  itself.  That  impress  of  the  antique  borne  by  the  early 
Christian  mosaics  is  gone ;  the  dravnng  has  lost  its  incisiveuft^  ^^^ 
well  as  its  traditional  typical  character,  aii^,  iivWfcu  ^1  >i?Kssi^  ^^^w^^^ 
a  new  and  more  lively  impulse  from  co\o\xi  atv^  ^^aNJOa.  ol  w.tv*ssvwb*.« 
TbemoMicB  in  front  of  the  church  of  iSanta  Matla  Vu  TtoaU-ow^.^^^ 
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the  apse  of  San  Clemente  (12th  century),  those  In  the  altar-tribnne  of 
the  Lateran  (13th  centary),  and  finally  those.  In  the  apse  of  SeuUa 
Maria  Maggiort,  the  work  of  Jaeohiu  Torriii  in  1295,  are  examples 
of  this  mosaic  painting.  —  Wall  Painting  also  came  once  more  into 
use,  as  we  see  from  paintings  discovered  in  1858  in  the  lower  church 
of  San  Clemente  —  that  basilica  which  in  1108  was  lost  by  a  new 
structure  being  built  upon  it.  — And,  if  church-architecture  was  con- 
fined to  the  rehabilitating  of  older  edifices  or  the  mere  reproduction 
of  earlier  types,  the  numerous  Belfries  (the  best  is  that  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin')  show  an  abundant  fertility  of  resource  in  the 
architects  of  that  period.  They  tower  aloft,  story  upon  story  follow- 
ing in  light  and  airy  succession,  relieved  by  flights  of  slender  pillars, 
and  stand,  eloquent  tributes  to  the  genius  of  medieval  Rome. 

The  condition  of  art  in  Rome,  however  (particularly  in  the 
14th  century),  was  far  behind  that  of  Tuscany.  While  in  Tuscany 
popular  forces  directed  by  the  municipalities  provided  an  ample  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  artistic  tastes ,  Rome  was  distracted  by  the 
Incessant  war  of  factions  and  families,  or  the  quarrels  of  the 
popes.  Strangers  were  invited  to  execute  works  which  were  beyond 
the  ordinary  resources  of  art  as  it  then  existed  in  Rome.  Dominican 
friars  introduced  Gothic  architecture  into  Rome  —  Fra  Ristoro  and 
Fra  Sisto  are  probably  the  builders  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra 
Minerva  —  and  Oiotto  (chief  of  the  Florentine  school)  was  summoned 
to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII. ,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  patron  Cardinal  Gaetano  Stefanesohi,  to  execute  a 
mosaic  (NaviceUa)  for  the  Porch  of  St.  Peter*8,  and  to  paint  a 
Ciftorium  (in  part  preserved  in  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's);  probably 
also  to  execute  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  to  represent  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1300.  Of  Giotto^s  Roman  con- 
temporary Pietro  CavaUini  we  have  unfortunately  no  certain 
information. 

It  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  popes  from  their  exile  at 
Avignon,  when  Italians  held  exclusive  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  and  aimed  at  supremacy  amongst  the  secular  powers  of  the 
peninsula ;  when  the  Humanists  acquired  their  short-lived  ascen- 
dancy at  the  papal  court  —  that  Roman  art  first  approaches  its 
maturity.  Rome  indeed  had  no  direct  share  in  the  creation  of  the 
Renaissance.  To  Florence  belongs  the  exclusive  and  imperishable 
renown  of  this  achievement.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten how  powerful  an  impression  the  spectacle  of  the  mighty  relics 
of  antiquity  must  have  made  upon  the  receptive  minds  of  the  first 
Humanists,  exciting  their  emulation  and  inciting  to  a  more  reverent 
study  of  the  Antique ;  neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  by  study  of 
old  Roman  artBrunelleschi  and  Donatello  became  familiar  with  those 
forms  in  which  they  were  wont  to  express  their  artistic  thought, 
and  so  were  led  to  new  and  unexplored  paths  in  the  realm  of  art. 

Once  more  Rome  occupied  a  foremost  plaoe  la  iVft  \i\iR\«n  <it  w^ 
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wlien  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455),  a  Humanist,  vied  witli  the 
Medici  in  his  passion  for  books  and  huilding.  He  was  bent  upon  a 
renovation  of  the  Vatican  Quarter;  his  ambition  was  to  erect  a  papal 
residence  of  surpassing  splendour ;  nay,  he  entertained  designs  on 
the  St.  Peter's  pile  itself  and  contemplated  its  reconstruction.  The 
most  imposing  work  of  thfs  period  was  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  begun 
by  Pietro  Barbo  (1455),  afterwards  Pope  Paul  II.  (1464-71),  which 
is  to  a  great  extent  mediaeval  in  character.  Leon  Battista  Alberti, 
who  resided  in  Rome  about  this  time  and  died  there  in  1472,  may 
have  furnished  the  plans  for  this  palace.  There  is  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Florentine  Bernardo  (di  Matteo)  Rossellino 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  extensive  building 
operations  of  Pope  Panl  II. ;  and  that  painting  in  all  its  branches, 
especially  as  represented  by  Qentile  da  Fabriano,  was  warmly  patron- 
ized by  that  pope. 

So-  far  indeed  had  the  fostering  of  art  become  obligatory  on  the 
occupants  of  the  papal  chair,  that  they  could  not  neglect  this 
function  without  forfeiting  their  individual  influence,  and  impairing 
the  dignity  of  their  office.  The  right  powers  were  not,  however, 
immediately  at  hand,  which  should  give  eflfect  to  the  building  pro- 
jects of  these  Sovereign  PontiflFs,  enamoured  as  they  were  of  splen- 
dour in  every  shape.  The  architect  who  during  the  pontificate  of 
Sixths  TV.  (1471-1484)  was  most  employed  was  not  Baccio  Pon-* 
tellij  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  a  son  of  Francesco  di  Domen" 
ico^  sumamed  II  Caprino,  of  Settignano.  This  was  Amadeo  or  Meo 
del  CaprinOj  who  came  to  Rome  in '1462  and  remained  there  in  the 
papal  service  until  1489.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1501.  The  build- 
ing of  8anC  Agostirw  and  San  Pietro  in  Montorio ,  as  well  as  the 
facades  of  8anV  Apostoli  and  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  were  from  his  plans. 
A  celebrated  work  of  this  period  is  the  Popes'  private  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  called  after  Pope  Sixtus  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  owes 
its  chief  attractions  far  less  to  its  architecture,  which  is  of  the 
simplest  description,  than  to  the  artistic  decoration  of  wall  and 
ceiling. 

Abundant  employment  together  with  the  favour  which  artists 
fonnd  with  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had  already  allured  numerous 
Tuscan  and  TJmbrian  Painters  to  Rome.  Amongst  those  thus  engag- 
ed in  beautifying  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  Vatican  Palace  we 
meet  such  Florentine  celebrities  as  Maestri  Sandro  Botticelli,  Filip- 
pino  lAppi^  Domenico  Ohirlandajo,   Coaimo  Rosselli;  and  from  the 
TJmbrian  School  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Michael  Angelo ,  bold 
Luea  Signorelli,  along  with  Perugino  and  Pinturiechio.    An  attempt 
•was  made  to  found  an  Academy,  or  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  Amongst 
Its  members  we  find  (1494)  Melozzo  da  JForft,  the  ^^mXftrt  'il  ^lx^"%wi 
(transferred  to  canvas)  in  the  Vatican  OaWei^  ,  ie^Te.^^TsXNx\%  "^^ 
toimdstion  of  the  Vatican  library.  —  TYve  ©Ttecu^QTv  q1  ^^  ^q^a- 
I^ntings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  by  ordet  ol  Si^txiftXV  . ,  ^^^  ^  xs^vsvs^^'^'^- 
Basdekbu,    Italy  11.    18th  Edit.  ^ 
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ous  event  in  a  time  prolific  in  art  enterprise.  In  accordance  with  the 
then  prevailing  point  of  view  the  acts  of  Moses  are  represented  as 
symbolically  parallel  to  those  of  Christ.  On  the  left  wall  are  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Moses  by  Pinturicchio,  Botticelli,  Rosselli,  SignoreUi, 
on  the  right  wall  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  by  Botticelli,  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  Rosselli,  and  Perugino.  Those  lovers  of  art  who  are  unable  to 
visit  Florence  before  going  to  Rome  are  recommended  to  make  these 
wall  paintings  their  especial  study.  They  will  learn  from  them  to 
appreciate  the  descriptive  power  of  the  Florentines  and  ynU.  be 
familiarised  with  the  field  subsequently  occupied  by  the  heroes  of 
Italian  Art. 

Tuscan  Sculptobs  ,  too ,  found  their  way  frequently  to  Rome 
and  were  constantly  employed  either  as  workers  in  bronze  or  marble. 
Little  attention  seems ,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to  the  former. 
The  great  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter,  the  work  of  Antonto  Filar ete^ 
are  interesting  rather  from  the  wealth  of  mythological  imagery 
with  which  they  are  embellished ,  than  from  their  artistic  preten- 
sions, which  will  not  compare  with  those  of  Ghiberti's  famous  gates. 
So  much  the  more  powerfully  does  the  sculptor  appeal  to  us  in 
marble.  A  taste  for  profusion  and  splendour  of  monumental  deco- 
ration in  adorning  the  tombs,  which  fact  declares  itself  in  the  15th 
century  —  a  result  probably  of  that  thirst  for  fame  which  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Renaissance  —  gave  the  sculptor  unceasing  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  particularly  in  its  purely  decorative  phases. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  of  a  certain  date  which  does  not 
contain  sepulchral  monuments  from  the  close  of  the  loith  century. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  possesses  the  largest  number. 
These  monuments  —  perfected  in  Florence  and  naturalised  in  Rome 
mainly  by  Miuo  da  Fiesole  —  are  nearly  uniform,  viz.  a  sarcopha- 
gus surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  deceased,  and  supported  by  a 
pedestal  ornamented  with  a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
genii.  A  niche  or  panelled  screen  finished  with  a  medallion  of  the 
Madonna  forms  the  usual  background.  The  majority  of  these  sculp- 
tures cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  artist.  It  would  appear 
indeed  that  the  sarcophagi,  as  with  the  ancient  Romans,  were  rather 
articles  of  manufacture  than  works  of  art,  made  wholesale  fashion 
after  some  favourite  pattern  and  bought  'ready  made',  a  com- 
mission being  given  to  the  sculptor  for  a  portrait  ^> the  deceased, 
to  which  would  be  added  the  armorial  bearings  wi^Ji  Inscription. 

With  the  pontificate  of  Mabtin  V.  (1417-31)  began  a  period  of 
special  favour  for  the  producers  of  Tapestby  and  Goldsboths' 
WoBK;  and,  indeed,  the  minor  arts  generally  found  patrons  in  all 
the  popes  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  Calixtus  III. 
Paul  II.  especially  distinguished  himself  as  a  collector  and  rescued 
many  ancient  works  from  destruction. 

Whoever  might  have  visited  Rome  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
/fi^/i  century  would  have  found  himself  iiv  t\ve  ■giesewtft  q1  wv\i\- 
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tense  movement  in  tlie  art  world ;  he  would  have  found  Archi- 
tect, Sculptor,  and  Painter  alike  occupied  with  projects  of  more  or 
less  grandeur.  So  far,  however,  Rome  did  not  in  this  respect  sur- 
pass the  other  chief  towns  of  Italy ;  so  far  art  had  not  assumed  that 
particular  form  of  life  and  direction  which  only  the  atmosphere  of 
Rome  could  sustain,  or  which  the  genius  of  the  Vatican  alone  could 
quicken.  During  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  (1503-1513),  where 
the  golden  era  of  Roman  art  began,  this  consummation  was  actu- 
ally achieved. 

To  Julius  belongs  the  glory  of  having  associated  with  Rome  three 
names,  Brcanantef  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael^  everlasting  beacons  in 
the  path  of  art  —  three  men  who  in  the  course  of  the  16th  century 
(einqueeento)  raised  modern  art  to  its  loftiest  pitch  of  splendour. 
His  successor  Leo  X.  (1513-1522)  of  the  house  of  Medici  owes 
it  to  his  lineage  only  that  he  should  have  transmitted  to  posterity  so 
splendid  a  reputation, — that  his  name  should  be  associated  insepa- 
rably with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  in  modern  times.  Leo  X. 
inherited  the  well-earned  fame  of  his  predecessor,  but  knew  not  how 
either  to  value  or  to  use  his  inheritance  aright.  It  was  not  given  him 
to  sway  the  imperious  temper  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  mighty  schemes  of  Bramante.  The  latter's  chief  work, 
the  rebuilding  of  8t.  Peter's,  can  be  adequately  studied  only  in  the 
collection  of  original  drawings  in  Florence  which  set  forth  the  gran- 
deur of  Bramante's  designs  in  all  their  completeness ;  for  so  many 
different  hands  were  employed  in  giving  effect  to  these,  that  little 
remains  of  the  original  plan.  Happily  this  little,  vi%.  the  dome  with 
the  overwhelming  impression  of  vastness  it  conveys,  is  of  the  very 
best.  Bramante  contemplated  a  central  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  rounded  at  its  extremities,  which,  crowned  by  a  gigantic 
dome,  should  present  an  ensemble  at  once  simple  and  majestic. 
Succeeding  generations  have  failed  to  embody  Bramaute's  ideal. 
His  career,  extending  probably  from  1444  to  1514,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Of  his  works,  Rome  possesses  numerous  examples.  The  cir- 
cular chapel  in  the  monastery  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  the  court 
of  Santa  Maria  delta  Pace,  and  the  arcades  in  the  first  court  of  the 
Vatican  (Cortile  di  San  Damaso)  are  all  by  Bramante.  The  Palazzo 
Oiraud  and  the  Canelleria  are  no  longer  ascribed  to  him  (comp. 
pp.  218,  304). 

We  are  wont  to  wonder  at  the  profusion  and  splendour,  too,  of 
works  to  which  the  einqueeento  gave  birth.  How  much  richer,  how 
much  more  splendid  would  have  been  this  profusion,  had  only 
these  works  been  carried  out  as  originally  designed  by  the  artist's 
creative  genius  1 

The  same  fatality  which  pursued  Bramante's  mightiest  proi^ecta 
served  to  mar  Michael  Angelo's  (1475-15^4^  s,\v^Tec^^  ^^Q^X.xft.'Ow^ 
realm  of  Plabtio  Art.    The  Tomb  of  Julius  II,,  \ie%^ssv ^VCSa  ^CX\»s» 
pope  WAS  Btm  livingf  was  to  consist  of  a  laxge  ^e^Uciti^^  %^raRXsst^^«*^^^ 
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statues  of  Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  other  colossal  figures  at  its  projecting 
angles,  and  ranged  along  its  wall  the  naked  forms  of  men  in  ohains. 
The  work,  however,  soon  came  to  a  standstill,  and  at  last,  30  years 
after  its  commencement  (1545),  it  was  placed  in  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  where  it  now  stands,  deplorably,  a  mere  fragment 
of  the  original  design.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  tremendous 
figure  of  Moses,  rising  in  wrathful  indignation  at  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  to  denounce  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  In  addition 
to  the  Moses,  Rome  contains  two  conspicuous  works  from  the  hand 
of  Michael  Angelo:  the  Picift,  badly  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  Statue  of  Christ  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 
The  former  surpasses  all  other  efforts  of  the  great  sculptor  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  modelling  as  well  as  in  the  force  with  which  it  ap- 
peals to  human  sympathies. 

As  Fresco  Painter  Michael  Angelo  figures  exclusively  in 
Rome.  Tradition  tells  us  how  loath  he  was  to  exchange  the 
chisel  for  the  brush,  when  at  the  behest  of  the  imperious  Julius  II. 
he  undertook  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  These  frescoes  are  nevertheless  the  most  .important  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  contributions  to  art.  They  afford  a  wider  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  than  sculpture ,  where  plastic 
forms,  unequal  as  they  are  to  the  demands  of  his  prolific  genius,  be- 
tray him  into  exaggeration.  These  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  are 
closely  akin  to  the  wall  paintings  of  Florentine  and  Umbrian  artists 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  in  which  the  deliverer  of  the  Israelites 
is  made  to  prefigure  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  How  salvation  came 
to  the  world,  and  how  proclaimed,  is  the  theme  which  Michael 
Angelo  undertakes  to  illustrate.  In  the  centre  piece  is  depicted  the 
Creation,  the  history  of  Adam  and  of  Noah ;  how  sin  came  into  the 
world,  but  with  sin  the  promise  of  redemption.  Forecasting  all 
this  we  next  see  the  figures  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls.  In  the  mar- 
ginal pictures  we  see  continued  reference  to  the  Redemption,  in 
the  various  deliverances  of  the  Jewish  people  (the  brazen  serpent, 
David  and  Goliath,  the  fate  of  Haman,  and  Judith),  in  conformity 
with  mjediaeval  conceptions,  together  with  symbols  of  the  Redemption. 
Connecting  themselves  with  the  above  are  the  groups  occupying  the 
lunettes,  pourtraying  expectation,  the  anguish  of  suspense,  and  con- 
trition, which  include  at  once  matters  of  fact  and  a  twofold  allusion 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Israelites  and  the  events  of  our  Savionr's 
life  (progenitors  of  Christ  and  Jews  captive  in  Babylon).  The  sub- 
limity of  the  work  is  to  be  attributed  very  much  to  the  skill  with 
which  mere  matters  of  fact  are  everywhere  subordinated  to 
the  claims  of  individual  action  as  well  as  artistic  purpose.  Moreover 
Michael  Angelo  has  contrived  so  to  dispose  the  various  portions  of 
his  vast  work,  ascending  by  figures ,  single  and  in  groups,  from  the 
simply  decorative  margin  to  the  crowning  effort  in  the  centre,  so  to 
s<^sj?t  them  to  the  place  they  occupy ,  that  the  exvWie  '«0T>L\)^w>TSi^ 
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aiohitecturally ,  so  to  speak,  self-supporting;  while  the  compo- 
sition as  a  whole  is  wielded  with  a  wealth  of  lesources  together 
with  a  power  of  organisation  such  as  no  other  artist  has  attained  to. 
The  thoughtful  beholder  will  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  the  central  pictures.  The  figures  in  monochrome  and  minor 
decorations  are  replete  with  a  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Of  the  ^Last  Judgment'^  begun  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1634  and 
unveiled  on  Christmas  Day,  1541,  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  its  dilapi- 
dated condition,  to  form  an  accurate  estimate.  The  unerring  auda- 
city, however,  with  which  figure  and  group  alike  are  thrown  into 
every  conceivable  attitude  and  movement,  must  command  a  mute  and 
amazed  attention.  The  two  frescoes  in  the  Cappella  Paolina  in  the 
Vatican,  executed  at  a  later  period  (1550),  reveal,  perhaps,  a  failing 
eye  but  give  no  evidence  of  failing  mental  power. 

With  the  names  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  is  associated 
that  of  Baphael  (1483-1520),  whose  youthful  genius  had  very 
early  declared  itself,  first  in  Perugia  and  later  in  Florence.  In  Rome 
are  to  be  seen  interesting  mementoes  of  both  these  periods.  In  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  we  see  him  still  in 
the  trammels  of  the  XJmbrian  School;  the  effects  of  his  Florentine 
training  are  visible  in  his  Entombment  of  Christ  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery  (belonging  to  later  periods  are  the  so  called  Fomarina  in  the 
Barberini  Gallery ,  the  portraits  of  Navagero  and  Beazzano  in  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and  the  Transfiguration ^ 
the  master's  last  work,  both  in  the  Vatican  Gallery).  The  majority  of 
Raphael's  easel-pictures  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  Rome. 

But  in  Rome  only  could  Raphael  have  found  a  field  suited  to 
the  exercise  of  his  highest  powers  in  Fresco  Painting.  The 
mural  paintings  in  the  state  apartments  of  the  popes  in  the  Vatican 
palace  must  first  be  noticed.  In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  these, 
it  must  not  on  the  one  hand  be  forgotten  that  fresco  painting 
never  completely  loses  its  decorative  character;  nor  on  the  other 
must  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Pontificate  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  the 
same  courtly  tone ,  the  same  pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasures,  of  the 
mere  joys  of  existence ,  prevailed  as  in  the  courts  of  the  younger 
Italian  dynasties;  expressions  of  national  sentiment  met  with  a 
favorable  reception,  while  an  active  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Humanists  did  riot  appear  to  have  compromised  the  dignity  of 
the  papal  court.  These  conditions  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
reflected  in  the  frescoes  of  Raphael.  The  courtier  repeatedly  asserts 
himself;  even  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  patron  is  not  disdained, 
nor  the  ceremonial  spectacle  excluded.  Political  as  well  as  personal 
allusions  are  not  wanting,  while  ample  space  is  devoted  to  the  glo- 
rification of  the  Humanistic  ideal.  Finally ,  ^\vevv  \\.  \a»  \i^TVifc  vx 
mind  that  Raphael  was  constantly  compeWeOi  Xo  ^elet  Xa  ^^  wiN^^^- 
eJ&s  of  the  allotted  apace,  to  study  the  se^ataX^x^c^^e^^'^'^'^'^^^^^ 
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and  Gelling,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  artist.  They  heset  him  Indeed  on 
every  hand,  and  constantly  compel  him  to  alter  or  modify  his  design. 
Curiously  enough  these  restrictions  are  to  this  day  interpreted  as 
an  act  of  the  artist's  free  and  daring  will.  One  wonders  at  the 
amount  of  theological  learning,  of  philosophical  erudition  displayed 
in  the  Disputa  and  the  School  of  Athens,  as  well  as  at  the  inventive- 
ness which  could  connect  subjects  so  remote  from  one  another  as 
the  Heliodorus  driven  from  the  Temple ,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  Through  the  entire  range  of  subjects  there 
runs  a  vein  of  profound  and  continuous  thought.  But  especially 
admirable  are  alike  the  discernment  which  enabled  Raphael  to 
select,  from  apparently  the  most  heterogeneous  sources,  matter 
suitable  for  pictorial  embodiment;  the  resolution  with  which  he 
guarded  the  realm  of  fancy;  and  his  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  most  intractable  material  into 
subjection  to  his  purpose.  These  qualities  are  most  oonspicuons 
in  the  picture  known  as  the  Burning  of  the  Leonine  Quarter 
(the  so-called  Borgo")  of  Rome,  or  rather,  as  the  artist's  patron 
would  have  it,  the  conflagration  extinguished  by  intercession 
of  the  pope.  The  spectator  forgets  the  preposterous  demand  that 
a  miracle  should  be  thus  palpably  depicted:  Raphael  relegates 
the  action  to  the  heroic  age,  fills  his  picture  with  figures  and 
groups  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  animation  (such  as  succeeding 
generations  have  striven  in  vain  to  imitate),  and  depicts  the 
confusion,  the  preparation  for  rescue  and  flight  with  surpassingly 
graphic  effect.  The  picture  was  not  what  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  paint;  but  in  lieu  of  this  we  have  a  creation  teeming  with  ima- 
ginative power  and  masterful  execution.  In  like  manner  Raphael 
disposed  of  the  celebrated  frescoes  in  the  first  Stanza,  the  Disputa 
and  the  School  of  Athens.  Had  he  not  been  required  to  illustrate  a 
chapter  from  the  history  of  dogma  (the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation)  or  to  present  a  pictorial  extract  from  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  task  of  depicting  a  procession  of 
historical  celebrities  known  to  fame  as  fathers  of  the  church  or 
mundane  philosophers  could  not  be  particularly  inviting.  And 
further,  while  Raphael  mingled  with  historical  personages  figures 
purely  typical,  and  in  the  Disputa  represents  the  assembled  com- 
pany of  believers  as  beholding  a  vision ,  where  each  individual 
present  is  naturally  more  or  less  overpowered  by  emotion  —  while 
in  the  School  of  Athens  he  especially  emphasises  the  blessedness 
of  knowledge,  the  good  fortune  which  leads  to  the  higher  paths  of 
learning  (whether  his  representation  literally  coincides  with  the 
Diogenes  Laertius  or  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  or  not)  —  he  has  asserted 
with  brilliant  success  the  artist's  right  to  supremacy  in  the  realm 
of  creative  fancy. 

After  the  foregoing  remarks  the  unprejudiced  lea^et  vdW  tv^^^ 
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a  bint  only  as  to  the  mental  attitude  he  shonld  assume  as  a  student 
of  Raphael's  works.  If  the  mere  subject  of  the  picture  exclusively 
occupies  his  attention,  if  he  must  know  the  name  and  history  of 
every  figure,  and  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  admire  the  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  an  artist  who  gathered  his  materials  from  the 
remotest  provinces  of  learning  and  who  abounds  in  literary  allusions, 
he  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  fairly  to  test  the  artistic  value  of 
Raphael's  works.  From  this  point  of  view  he  will  fail  to  detect  in 
them  any  essential  difference  from  the  allegorical  pictures  of  the 
period,  nay  he  may  even  give  precedence  to  many  of  these :  to  the 
wall  paintings  in  the  Oappella  degli  Spagnuoli  (Santa  Maria  Novella 
in  Florence)  for  example,  which  indisputably  exhibit  greater  versati- 
lity, a  superior  daring  in  the  embodiment  of  the  preternatural  and 
a  loftier  conception  of  the  didactic  capabilities  of  art.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  fau  the  erudition  displayed  by  Raphael 
was  an  acquirement  of  his  own  or  how  far  he  may  have  relied  on 
the  contributions  of  contemporary  scholars,  such  for  example  as  Cas- 
tiglione,  Bembo,  and  Ariosto,  who  would  in  so  far  share  with  him 
the  merit  due  to  fertility  of  thought.  Assuming,  however,  that  Raphael 
himself  supplied  the  wealth  of  literary  research  which  the  frescoes  of 
the  Stanze  are  said  to  reveal,  he  would  not  as  artist  become  more  in- 
telligible to  us.  His  intellect  might  thus  have  been  exercised,  but 
not  his  imagination.  Raphael's  pictures  will  not  only  be  more  tho- 
roughly enjoyed,  but  his  individuality  and  purpose  will  be  more  per- 
fectly apprehended  when  the  effort  is  made  to  understand,  how  the 
painter  by  force  of  his  imagination  could  out  of  material  for  thought, 
dead  in  itself,  create  new  and  living  forms ;  how  he  imparted  to 
single  figures  so  distinct  a  pyschological  impress  that  the  mere  bear- 
ers of  historical  names  are  made  to  appear  as  representative  hu- 
man characters;  how  subtly  he  balanced  action  and  repose  in  his 
groups,  not  dwelling  too  long  on  mere  beauty  of  outline  and  con- 
tour, but  intent  on  giving  harmonious  expression  to  a  more  profound 
intellectual  antithesis.  From  this  point  of  view,  interest  in  the 
works  of  Raphael  will  be  enlightened  and  enduring.  Numerous  pro- 
blems will  present  themselves  to  the  amateur  for  solution :  what 
motive  Raphael  might  have  had  in  treating  the  Disputa  and  the 
School  of  Athens  so  differently  in  respect  of  colour;  how  far  in  the 
latter  picture  the  architectural  character  of  the  background  is 
essential  to  the  collective  impression  to  be  conveyed;  for  what 
reason  the  domain  of  portraiture  is  here  narrowed  to  the  utmost, 
while  there  (Jurisprudence)  it  is  extended ;  what  were  the  grounds 
for  the  manifold  changes  in  composition  which  are  accurately 
traced  in  his  numerous  sketches,  etc. 

The  condition  of  the  Stanze  frescoes  is  such,  alas,  as  to  afEoi^^^ci- 
thing  but  unqualified  gratification,  just  as  in  tVfe'L.ci^^^^^^^'^^'^- 
fully  trace  the  departed  glory  of  unique  exam^Xea  oi  i^t<iT^>Gs.'^^  ^^-i 
and  with  difficulty  recognise  the  summit  otRa^\iafe\'a  '^.^^sto^eviX'"^^^ 
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manism :  these  were  incisiye  events  in  the  history  of  art,  which  now 
received  a  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical  direction.  The  foreign 
occupation  of  Rome  expelled  a  vast  number  of  her  artists  and  laid  a 
chasm  in  the  traditions  of  her  art.  As  she  once  more  recovered  herself 
and  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti,  1585-90)  wa« 
to  aU  appearance  again  invested  with  her  pristine  grandeur,  the  en- 
couragem  ent  of  art  was  revived ,  but  in  a  spirit  which  presently  pervaded 
and  brought  into  subjection  every  phase  of  art.  To  Sixtus  V.  the 
Eternal  City,  which*  forthwith  doubled  itself,  owes  her  present  aspect. 
The  Aequa Felieey  the  Spanish  Staircase,  the  Via  Sistina,  the  Picuna 
di  San  Giovanni  in  LateranOy  the  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
the  restoration  of  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  his 
work.  Domenico  Fontana  of  Ticino  was  foremost  in  giving  effect  to 
this  pope's  projects.  The  authors  of  the  degenerated  Renaissance 
known  as  Baroqne  were  really  Vignola  (1507-73)  and  Fontana's 
nephew  Carlo  Madema  (1556-1639).  In  the  Jesuit  church  of  Qes^ 
(1568)  the  former  furnished  the  type  of  the  style  which  prevailed 
during  the  following  century,  especially  in  the  numberless  Jesuit 
churches  then  built.  Maderna  with  Borromini  and  Carlo  Fontana  were 
the  leaders  of  that  band  of  artists  who  conspired  to  rob  architecture 
of  its  fitting  repose,  and  by  the  introduction  of  figures  posed  in  start- 
ling attitudes,  aroused  or  convulsed  by  agency  unseen,  of  curves  in- 
stead of  straight  lines,  of  pillar  piled  upon  pillar,  substituted  a  tur- 
bulent unrest.  Not  that  the  style  was  without  striking  and  artistic 
effect.  An  undoubted  vigour  in  the  disposition  of  detail,  a  feeling 
for  vastness  and  pomp ,  together  with  an  internal  decoration  which 
spared  neither  colour  nor  costly  material  to  secure  an  effect  of  dazz- 
ling splendour:  such  are  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  Ba- 
roque style  as  in  Rome  it  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  not  only  in  an 
endless  succession  of  churches  {SanC  Ignazio,  Sant^  Andrea  delta 
Valle^  San  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane,  etc.),  but  in  numerous  palaces, 
the  Barberini  being  a  conspicuous  example.  The  reader  will,  how- 
ever, scarcely  dwell  on  these  works  longer  than  will  suffice  to  give 
him  a  clear  general  impression  of  their  character. 

A  greater  tenacity  of  life  is,  however,  inherent  in  the  art  of 
Painting.  An  altogether  deplorable  interval  now  ensued,  during 
which  artistic  talent  was  beguiled  by  Michael  Angelo's  overwhelm- 
ing ascendency  into  a  slavish  imitativeness,  content  with  the  least 
possible  effort  to  crowd  into  a  given  space  the  greatest  possible 
numberof  unmeaning  figures,  not  devoid,  however,  of  a  certain  super- 
ficial charm  sufficient  to  captivate  the  eye.  After  an  interval  thus 
occupied  and  identified  with  this  supremacy  of  the  Mannkiust 
School  (Arpino,  Zucchero),  painting  once  more,  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  was  galvanised  into  a  new  life,  destined  to  be  of 
brief  duration  —  Rome  becomes  a  scene  of  conflict  in  which  painters 
~Qd  their  partisans  are  the  combatants.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
*pe0  from  SixtuB  V,  to  Clement  YIII.  t^e  ta»Moivi^\^tt.T\\%\A^«t^ 
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Ciroignanij  sumamed  PomaraneiOy  and  his  pupil  Boncalli.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  accession  of  Paul  V.  (1605-21),  a  membeiof 
the  Borghese  family,  that  the  interest  in  art  became  again  widely 
spread.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Rubens  visited  Rome,  where 
he  profited  by  a  study  of  the  best  qualities  of  every  school,  without 
identifying  himself  with  any. 

Caravaggio  (1569-1609)  was  the  chief  of  the  Naturalist  School. 
He  was  triumphant  in  the  possession  of  popular  favour.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  objected  that  his  drawing  was  bad,  that  he  failed  in  the 
essential  of  grouping  the  figures  in  his  larger  compositions.  Never- 
theless the  mass  is  presented  with  such  startling  reality,  and  ani- 
mated with  gesture  so  impassioned,  that  every  figure  fitly  asserts  it- 
self, while  a  corresponding  force  in  colour  conveys  an  impression 
powerfully  suggestive  of  the  turbulent  licence  then  prevailing.  — 
The  Eclectics  took  an  opposite  direction.  Trained  in  a  regularly- 
constituted  school  of  art,  such  as  had  been  established  at  Bologna, 
initiated  moreover  in  the  art  of  Correggio  and  the  Yenetians,  full 
of  reverence  for  more  remote  traditions,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
rules  of  drawing  and  composition  as  well  as  familiar  with  the  fresco 
painter's  art  —  thus  formidably  equipped,  Annihale  Carracci,  Do- 
menichinOf  Ouido  Rent,  Quercino  appeared  amongst  the  rival  aspi- 
rants to  fame  in  Rome.  They  supplanted  the  Naturalists,  appro- 
priating as  much  of  the  latters'  method  as  appeared  available,  and 
finally  monopolised  the  favour  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  Nor 
was  the  struggle  by  any  means  confined  to  the  palette  and  the 
brush.  Personalities  arose,  and  amongst  themselves  the  partisans  of 
Garracci  were  seldom  at  peace.  Their  contributions  are  in  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  highest  excellence.  Annibale  Carracci's  frescoes  in 
the  Palazzo  Farnese ;  Guido  Rent's  Aurora  in  the  Casino  Rospigliosi; 
the  frescoes  of  Domenichino  in  San  Luigi  dei  Frances!,  Sant'  Andrea 
della  Yalle ,  at  Grotta  Ferrata  near  Rome,  are  not  mere  master- 
pieces of  technical  skill,  but  are  replete  with  artistic  beauty  and 
vitality.  Easel-paintings  of  this  school  abound  in  the  Roman  gal- 
leries and  enjoy  a  considerable  popularity;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Domenichino^ s  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  8acchVs 
St.  Romualdus  (both  in  the  Vatican  Gallery) ,  and  numerous  Ma- 
donnas hySassoferratOj  painted  under  the  inspiration  of  Guido  Reni. 

The  Neapolitan  sculptor  LorcnaoBcmmi  (1598-1680)  flourished 
up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  His  works  occupy  the  concluding 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Roman  Art.  It  is  superfluous  to  bid  the  be- 
holder beware  of  being  led  captive  by  artessentially  flimsy  and  mere- 
tricious ;  rather  perhaps  it  is  necessary,  as  a  set  off  against  the  now 
prevailing  depreciation  of  Bernini's  works,  to  plead  the  important 
historical  significance  they  possess  amidst  all  their  too  coua^\s.^wjkSi 
defects;  to  bear  in  mind  that  throug\iO\xl  t\ife  t^wx^^  ^1^^^^^  ^ 
century  they  were  regarded  as  th.e  moat  "V>i\Y\\a.Tv\.  y^q^>^^*cvqw  ^^ 
that  period  and  were  very  generally  imitated. 
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Since  the  17tli  century,  Rome  has  not  given  birth  to  noi  nur- 
tured any  distinctive  art  life,  though  the  past  has  held  artists  of 
all  nations  spell-bound,  compelling  the  conviction  that  Rome  is  still 
the  true  University  of  Art,  whose  teaching  is  indispensable  to 
every  true  artist.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Rome  continued  to  give  proofs  of  the  potency 
of  her  influence.  Without  the  suggestions  which  Rome  alone  could 
furnish,  David  would  never  have  received  that  classical  impulse 
which  he  turned  to  such  admirable  account  in  France.  Asmu8 
CarstenSj  the  father  of  the  classical  style  of  modem  German  art, 
also  made  his  home  in  Rome.  Amid  the  art-collections  of  Rome 
alone  could  Thorvaldsen,  the  *Greek  of  the  19th  century',  have 
worthily  perfected  his  talents.  In  the  absence  of  such  inspiration 
as  the  spectacle  of  Rome's  masterpieces  alone  can  afford,  Cornelius 
and  his  associates  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
revival  of  fresco-painting. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rome  reacted  on  the  destinies  of  modem  art, 
though  without  an  art  life  she  could  call  her  own.  During  the  last 
fifty  years ,  however,  she  has  lost  much  of  her  importance  even  in 
this  respect,  through  the  altered  tendencies  of  the  artistic  schools 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Foreign  painters  and  sculptors 
still  visit  Rome,  but  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  dictate  the  tone  of 
European  art.  In  place  of  this,  Rome  may  perhaps  become  the 
centre  of  a  new  Italian  school  of  art,  though  the  productions  of 
modern  Roman  artists  have  hitherto  scarcely  warranted  the  suppo- 
sition. At  the  beginning  of  this  century  building  wholly  ceased  at 
Rome,  and  the  works  of  monumental  painting ,  such  as  PodestVs 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  prove  that  the  traditions  of  the  classic  period 
had  been  utterly  forgotten.  Since ,  however,  Rome  has  been  the 
capital  of  a  united  Italy,  increased  activity  has  been  manifested  in 
the  field  of  art,  and  the  clever  Roman  stone-masons  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  show  their  skill  in  the  ornamentation  of 
handsome  modern  edifices.  The  resuscitation  of  a  truly  elevated 
style  of  sculpture  is  hindered  by  the  tendency  to  exaggerated 
realism  and  the  undue  value  laid  upon  mere  mechanical  dexterity, 
which  seem  nowhere  so  much  out  of  place  as  at  Rome.  In  painting 
Rome  has  not  yet  outstripped  the  flourishing  schools  of  North  Italy. 
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1.   From  Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Eome 

by  the  Haremme. 

206  M.  (from  Pisa  SOTVs  M.).  Bailwat.  Express  in  6-7i/slirs.,  fares  41  fr. 
65,  29  fr.  15  c.  (from  Pisa  41  fr.  66,  29  fr.  10  c) ;  ordinary  trains  in  8*^  hrs., 
fares  37  fr.  90,  26  fr.  55,  17  fr.  10  c.  (or  37  fr.  75,  26  fr.  46  c.,  17  fr.).  The 
above  fares  are  exclusive  of  the  ^sovratassa^  (see  p.  xiv).  On  Sat.  tiiere  is 
a  train  de  luxe  with  higher  fares.  —  During  the  tonrist-season  restanrantr 
cars  are  attached  to  the  express  trains  (d^j.  9V<i  ^*  ^Vz)  bottle  of  wine  iVsi 
haU-bottle  1  fr.). 

The  Mabemmb  Railwat  coincides  with  the  ancient  Via  Aurelia.  It  nms 
inland  as  far  as  Gecina,  where  it  approaches  the  coast,  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  sea  with  its  promontories  and  islands.  Views  always  on  the 
right.  Many  places  on  this  route  are  subject  to  malaria  between  Uie  end  of 
May  and  the  end  of  October  (comp.  p.  3). 

Leghorn  and  Pisa,  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy.  —  The  lines 
unite  at  Vicarelle,  neai  the  station  Colle  Salvettij  which  is  10  M. 
distant  from  Leghorn  and  9^2  M.  from  Pisa.  To  the  right  we  see 
the  Monte  Nero,  a  celebrated  place  of  pious  resort,  with  an  ancient 
picture  of  the  Virgin. 

13  M.  (from  Pisa)  Fauglia;  18  M.  Orciano;  22V2  M.  Santa 
Luce;  24  M.  Eosignano^  the  Tillage  of  which  name  is  situated  on 
a  hill  to  the  right;  28  M.  Vada.  The  train  crosses  the  Cecina^  the 
ancient  Caecina,  The  family  of  that  name  was  once  settled  in  this 
district,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions. 

311/2  M.  Cecina  (poor  caf^  at  the  station),  where  a  branch-line 
to  Volterra  diverges  (see  p.  9),  is,  like  all  the  above-mentioned  vil- 
lages, of  modern  origin. 

35Y2  M.  Bibbona'CasaZe,  The  line  now  approaches  the  coast. 
The  loftily-situated,  ancient  Etruscan  Populonia  (see  below)  becomes 
visible  to  the  right,  on  a  chain  of  hills  projecting  into  the  sea ;  beyond 
it,  the  island  of  Elba  (p.  13). 

42  M.  CoAtagneto;  47  M.  San  VincenzOj  with  a  small  harbour. 

5372  M.  Campiglia  Marittimai  the  small  town  (3500  inhab.)  lies 
to  the  left  on  the  height,  with  a  mined  castle  and  Etruscan  tombs  of 
no  great  interest. 

From  Gampiolia  to  Piohbino,  8>/2  M.,  railway  in  86  min.  (fares  1  fr.  60, 
1  fr.  15,  75  c),  vi&  (3  M.)  Poggio  and  (8  M.)  Portovecchio, 

Piombino  iAU>ergo  deUe  Api^  unpretending,  bargaining  advisable),  a 
small  town  with  2700  inhab..  originally  belonged  to  Pisa,  in  1399  became  a 
principality  of  the  Appiani^  in  1603  was  acquired  by  Spain,  and  then  by 
the  family  of  Buoncompagni-Ludovisi^  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Na- 
poleon in  1805  in  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Corsican  Felix  Bacdocchi, 
In  1815  it  was  assigned  to  Tuscany.  It  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  a  wooded  pro- 
montory, bounded  on  the  land-side  by  a  flat  district.  A  weather-beaten 
tower  on  the  harbour  commands  a  grand  view  of  the  sea  and  the  island 
of  Elba  (in  front  of  which  rise  the  cliffs  of  Gerboli  and  Palmaiola),  of 
Giglio  and  the  coast,  and  Gorsica  in  the  distance.  —  Steamboat  to  Elba 
every  afternoon,  returning  the  following  morning  (p.  13). 

A  forenoon  suffices  for  a  visit  to  (6  M.)  the  ancient  Popnlonia,   the 

Etruscan  Pupluna^   at  the  N.    end  of  the    peninsula.    The  shorter  route 

through  the  woods  requires  a  guide.    The  town  with  its  medieeval  castle, 

situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  is  conspicuous  from  all  sides.    Once 

protperous  seaport,  it  suffered  greatly  from  a  siege  \>y  S\i\l«k-,  \tv  VSaa  VLiaft 
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of  Strabo  it  bad  fallen  to  decay,  and  it  is  now  a  poor  village.  In  ancient 
times  the  iron  of  Elba  was  smelted  bere.  The  old  town-walls  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced,  and  are  particularly  well  preserved  on  the  side  next  the 
sea;  tiiey  consist  of  huge  blocks,  approaching  the  polygonal  style.  The 
views  towards  the  land  and  the  sea  are  striking  and  extensive.  Several 
arches,  erroneously  said  to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  reservoir  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  relics  of  the  Roman  period.  The  Etruscan  tombs  in 
the  vicinity  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Tbe  district  now  begins  to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Maremme:  a  worid  of  its  own,  consisting  of  forest 
and  swamp,  in  summer  poisoned  by  malaria.  During  the  Etruscan 
period  the  Maremme  possessed  several  considerable  towns :  Popxdo- 
nia  (p.  2),  Vetulonia  (see  below),  Rusellae  (see  below),  Cosa  (p.  4). 
On  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  Italy  and  the  conversion  of  the  farms 
into  pasture-land,  the  desolation  of  the  coast-district  made  rapid 
progress.  During  the  present  century  the  first  successful  attempts 
to  counteract  the  malaria  were  made  by  the  drainage  and  filling  up  of 
swamps  and  the  establishment  of  new  farms  (especially  near  the  rail- 
way-stations); but  the  evil  is  still  very  great.  Charcoal-burning  and, 
in  winter,  cattle-grazing  are  the  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants. 

64  M.  FoUonioai  near  the  sea,  possesses  considerable  smelting- 
foundries  for  the  iron  from  Elba.  Beautiful  view  towards  the  sea ; 
to  the  right  the  promontory  of  Piombino  and  Elba,  to  the  left  the 
promontory  of  Castiglione  with  a  lighthouse,  and  the  small,  grotesquely 
shaped  island  of  Formica. 

A  diligence,  in  conneclion  with  the  principal  trains,  runs  from  Follonica 
towards  the  N.E.  (21/2  hrs. ;  fare  2  fr.)  to  (11  M.)  Massa  Marittima  (1310  ft. ; 
Alb.  del  8oU^  fair,  R.  IVz  fr.),  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  the  Maremme, 
with  8300  inhabitants.    In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  copper-mines. 

The  train  again  quits  the  coast  and  skirts  the  Promontory  of 
Castiglione, 

73  M.  OavorranOj  the  station  for  the  place  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated higher  up,  to  the  right.  At  (78  M.)  Giuncarico  we  see,  also  on 
a  hill  to  the  right,  Colonna  (1130  ft.),  which  has  resumed  its  ancient 
name  of  Vetulonia.  Numerous  graves  have  recently  been  excavated 
here  (see  below).  In  the  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  JBruna,  the 
small  fortified  harbour  of  Castigliorhe  delta  Pescaia  is  visible.  Here 
wood  and  charcoal  form  the  chief  exports. 

82Y2  M.  MorUepescali,  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Siena,  which 
runs  parallel  to  our  line  as  far  as  Grosseto.  The  village  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left, 

901/2  M.  OrOMeto  (*BaiL  Restaurant;  Stella  dC Italia,  with  a 
good  trattoria ;  Bella  Toscana)^  the  capital  of  the  Maremme,  a  pleas- 
ant town  with  3900  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral,  begun  in  1294, 
was  restored  in  1855.  The  Municipio  contains  a  collection  of  Etrus- 
can urns,  a  room  with  vases  and  bronzes  found  in  tombs  at  Vetulonia 
(see  above),  sarcophagi,  and  other  antiquities.  Nea.t  l\i^  Ba^xaV^  ^ 
prehistoric  tomb.  —  Branch-line  to  Asciano  ^\eiv?t^,  ^^fe^.^^. 

Aboat  3^/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Grosseto  Ccatria^e-TOi*.^^  W^  V^«^  >^?^^. 
eoua  Basmi  di  Bosellet  whence  the  ruins  of  B-uaeYltt  «^t^  T<i«.«i\^^^  ^^    \'*' 
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fgnide  neee«sary).  Rnsells ,  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  capitals  of  fhe 
Etnucan  confederation,  has  been  deaerted  since  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent, 
and  is  thickly  ovei^rown  with  underwood.  The  walls,  which  are  neariy 
2  M.  in  circumference ,  and  in  most  places  accessible ,  consist  partly  of 
horixontal  courses,  partly  of  polygonal  blocks  (6-8  ft.  high,  6-12  ft.  long). 

Around  Orosseto,  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  direction  of  Castiglionet.  eztoids 
a  considerable  plain,  in  ancient  times  a  lake  (the  lioau  JPreliut  or  Cicero), 
which  gradually  became  shallower  and  produetiTe  of  malaria  iPaimde  di 
Castiglione  and  di  Orosseto).  By  skilful  drainage,  and  by  conducting  hither 
the  deposits  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  the  government  has  almost  entirely 
filled  up  the  morass  and  converted  it  into  a  valuable  pasture,  12-15  M.  long. 

Beyond  Grosseto  the  Ombrone  is  crossed.  99  M.  Albarese,  The 
line  skirts  the  wooded  Promontofy  of  Taktmone;  towards  the  S.  the 
Imposing  Monte  Argentario  (see  below)  is  visible. 

At  (105  M.)  Talamone  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea  is  diselosed. 
The  village  lies  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  and  possesses  an  an- 
chorage sheltered  by  the  island  of  Giglio  and  the  Monte  Argentario 
(steamer  to  Elba,  p.  12).  The  bay  has  been  much  diminished  by 
alluvial  deposits.  Here,  in  B.C.  225,  the  Roman  legions  landed 
and  signally  defeated  the  Gauls  who  were  marching  against  Rome. 

The  train  crosses  the  small  river  Osa,  then  the  more  important 
Albegna  (ancient  Alhinid),  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  salt-works. 
109  M.  Albegna, 

113V2  M.  Orbetello  (nUil.  Restaurant,  d^j.  2,  D.  3-5  fr.,  both 
incl.  wine).  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  an  omnibus  (1  fr.)  starts  for 
(2  M.)  Orbetello  (Albergo  Rosa,  Albergo  Nazionale,  both  unpretend- 
ing), with  3800  inhab.,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory, 
near  the  foot  of  Monte  Argentario ,  which  rises  immediately  from 
the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  narrow  tongues  of 
land,  whereby  a  large  salt-water  lagoon  is  formed,  from  the  midst  of 
which  the  town  rises.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  polygonal 
wall  on  the  sides  next  the  sea,  which  testifies  to  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  town,  although  its  ancient  name  is  unknown. 

From  Orbetello  an  embankment  has  been  constructed  across  the  shallow 
lake,  which  abounds  in  fish,  to  Mte.  Argentario.  A  carriage-road  leads  to  the 
V.  harbour,  Porto  S.  Ste/ano  (steamboat  to  Elba,  every  Friday  at  5  a.m.,  see 
p.  12),  and  to  ForC  Ereole  on  the  S.  side.  The  Konte  Argentario  (2086  ft.) 
culminates  in  two  peaks ,  on  one  of  which  is  situated  a  monastery  of  the 
Pasflioniflts.  The  ascent  is  very  interesting  (from  Orbetello,  2-3  hrs. ;  guide). 
The  view  embraces  the  coast  of  Tuscany  as  far  as  Monte  Amiata,  the  Roman 
Haremme,  and  the  sea  with  its  numerous  rocky  islands  as  far  as  Sardinia. 
If  time  is  limited,  the  first  and  lower  eminence,  'A  hr.  ftom  Orbetello, 
with  a  picturesque  view  of  the  coast,  should  be  visited. 

Orbetello  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  the 
(41/2  H.)  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  Oosa,  the  present  Aruedonia  (car- 
riage there  and  back,  including  stay  of  5 hrs.,  8  fr.)*,  and  also  for  a  visit 
it}  the  ancient  towns  of  Saturnia  and  Sovana^  about  25  M.  inland.  Cosa  is 
an  old  Etruscan  town,  deserted  since  the  5th  century  A.D.  The  polygonal 
walls  (1600  yds.  in  circumference)  with  their  towers  are  admirably  pre- 
served.   A  beautiful  prospect  of  the  sea  and  coast  is  enjoyed  hence. 

The  train  soon  enters  the  former  Papal  territory,  and  traverses 
the  Roman  Maremma;    scenery  unattractive.     121  M.    Capalbioi 


by*  M.  Chiarone,  It  then  crosses  the  Fiora, 
ladM.  MontaltOy  a  ^^r  village. 
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From  Hontalio  the  traveller  may  ascend  by  the  Flora  to  the  ancient 
Ponie  delta  Badia  and  the  site  of  Vulci,  where  thousands  of  Etruscan  vases 
have  been  discovered  since  1828.  The  ancient  Etruscan  city  itself,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  ascertained  to  have  been  5  M.,  has  disappeared 
with  the  exception  of  its  tombs. 

Beyond  Montalto  the  conntry  is  undulating.  We  cross  the  small 
rivers  Arrone  and  Maria  (p.  91).  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Marta, 
near  its  mouth,  are  the  ruins  of  Graviscae ,  the  port  of  Tarquinil 
(see  below). 

1441/2  M.  Cometo.  On  a  hill  (350  ft.)  1 1/2  M.  to  the  left  of  the 
station  (seat  in  a  carriage  ^2  ^'0  ^^  *^6  antiquated  town  of  — 

Cometo  (^Alb,  ^  BUt.  OiiKiizi,  Via  deir  Indipendenza),  with 
numerous  towers  and  a  population  of  5000.  The  town  sprang  up 
in  the  early  middle  ages  near  the  town  of  Tarquinii  (destroyed  by 
the  Saracens),  to  which  fact  it  owes  its  offlcial  name  of  Cometo 
Tarquinia, 

Tarquinil  was  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  capitals, 
and  remarkable  for  the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  national  religion  of  Etruria.  It  participated  in  the 
war  of  the  Etruscan  confederation  against  Rome,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  after  the  Samnite  war  and  to  receive  a  Roman  colony, 
which  continued  to  flourish  during  the  empire.  Its  ancient  necro- 
polis, discovered  in  1823,  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  at  Cometo. 

The  handsome  but  unfinished  Gothic  Palazzo  Vitelleachi,  in  the 
main  street,  near  the  gate,  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Yitelleschi  in 
1437.  —  On  the  N.  buttress  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  stands 
is  the  imposing  Castello  of  Countess  Matilda,  containing  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Castello ^  begun  in  the  11th  cent.,  with  a  facade 
dating  from  1121,  recently  restored.  This  interesting  church  (key 
in  the  Museo,  see  below)  contains  a  tabernaculum  of  1168  and  a 
pulpit  of  1209.  —  Adjacent  is  Scappinis  Ceramic  Factory. 

The  smaller  Romanesque  churches  otSant'  Anastasia,  San  Sal" 
vatore,  San  Martino,  and  San  Pancrazio  have  all  been  more  or  less 
restored.  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  old  Palazzo  MunicipaUj  with 
three  of  its  original  eight  towers.  On  a  height  above  the  town  is 
the  Gothic  church  of  San  Francesco,  —  A  genealogical  tree  *al 
fresco'  in  the  new  Palazzo  ComunalCj  professing  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  place  to  a  remote  mythical  era ,  shows  an  amusing  disregard 
for  history. 

The  lower  story  of  the  *Museo  Municipale  (shown  by  Palma,  the 
custodian)  contains  a  number  of  sarcophagi,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  the  so-called  *Sarcofago  del  Magnate',  embellished  with 
polychrome  reliefs  (battles  of  Amazons)  and  with  handsome  figures 
on  the  lid.  On  the  upper  floor  are  smaller  antiquities,  vases,  gold 
ornaments,  weapons,  etc.  Among  these  are  an  antique  set  of  €ft.\a»^ 
teeth  (3rd  room),  and  a  fine  bowl  with  le^  ^^mt^^^  ^W^Xi^^ts*  ^^'s^ 
nunea  of  Oltoa  and  Euxitheos  as  thie  atWaU  wv^  Te^T^"s^«^NJ^  'Cs^a 
Arrival  of  BacohuB  in.  Olympus,  tlie  t^^e*  ol  ^^^  ^<bVxNfe^  ^^'^''^^'^^ 
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Xo.  13.  Qrotta  del  Cardinalet  the  most  spacious  tomb  at  Tarquinli, 
supported  by  four  pillars,  opened  last  century  \  colours  almost  entirely  faded. 

No.  14.  Orotta  delV  Oreo,  or  del  Poliftmo:  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
a  banquet;  in  the  one  beyond  it,  a  scene  from  the  infernal  regions,  with 
Pluto,  Proserpine,  Geryon,  Tiresias,  Agamemnon,  Memnon,  and  Theseus ; 
in  a  niche  is  Ulysses  blinding  Polyphemus.  —  The  paintings  here  exhibit 
unmistakable  Greek  influence. 

No.  15.  Orotta  dei  Vtui  Dipinti,  and  Ko.  16.  Orotta  del  Vecchio,  with 
banquets  and  dances,  both  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.  G. 

No.  18.  Orotta  delle  Ucrizioni,  so  called  from  the  numerous  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, with  warlike  trials  of  skill. 

No.  19.  Orotta  del  Barone,  so  called  from  the  Hanoverian  ambassa- 
dor Baron  Eestner,  by  whom  it  was  opened,  contains  warlike  games,  riders, 
etc..  Partly  in  the  archaic  style  *,  colours  well  preserved. 

No.  20.  Orotta  delle  Bighe,  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron  Stackelberg. 
A  copy  of  the  paintings  (funereal  games  and  dances)  in  the  Vatican. 

No.  21.  Orotta  del  Mare^  small,  with  sea-horses. 

No.  23.  Orotta  degli  Auguri  (with  funereal  games;  a  criminal  with 
veiled  head  fighting  with  a  large  mastiff  hounded  on  by  a  figure  in  a 
mask),  of  the  same  date  as  Nos.  15  and  Id. 

From  Gometo  to  (16  M.)  Toscanella  (p.  95)  a  diligence  runs  thrice  a 
week  (carriage  8fr.). 

The  train  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Corneto ,  which  remains 
vlsihle  for  a  long  time.  To  the  right ,  farther  on  ,  is  the  insigni- 
ficant Porto  CUmentino^  which  is  entirely  abandoned  in  summer  on 
account  of  the  malaria.  The  horizon  is  bounded  inland  by  the  moun- 
tains of  La  Tolfa  (see  below),  which  yield  an  abundance  of  alum  and 
sulphur.  The  line  crosses  the  small  river  MignonCy  at  the  mouth  of 
which  stands  the  Torre  Bertaldo ,  where ,  according  to  a  legend,  an 
angel  dispelled  St.  Augustine's  doubts  respecting  the  Trinity. 

157  M.  Civitii  Vecchia  (Railway  Restaurant^  very  fair ;  British 
Consular  Agent,  L,  Sperandio;  American,  0,  Marsanich ;  Lloyd's 
agents,  A.  Bellettieri  ^  Co.)^  the  seaport  of  Rome,  with  9200  inhab., 
the  ancient  Centum  Cellae  founded  by  Trajan,  and  sometimes  called 
Portus  Trajanij  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  828,  but  in  854 
the  inhabitants  returned  into  the  ^ancierit  city\  The  fortifications, 
built  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  were  recently  restored  by  the 
French.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  small 
fortified  island  with  a  lighthouse,  is  defended  by  two  towers.  The 
traveller  may  best  spend  a  leisure  hour  in  walking  on  the  quay. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Civitk  Vecchia  to  the  volcanic  mountains  of 
La  Tolfa  0040  ft.)  and  the  loftily -situated  village  of  that  name,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  extensive  mines  of  alum.  The  scenery  is  picturesque, 
and  the  locality  interesting  to  geologists.  Some  mineral  springs,  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  baths  (Aquae  Tauri),  lie  about  3  M.  from  Civita  Vecchia. 
—  Steamer  from  Givita  Vecchia  to  Elba^  see  p.  12. 

From  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome.  The  best  views  are  on  the 
right  till  Rome  is  approached,  and  then  on  the  left.  The  line 
traverses  a  dreary  tract,  running  parallel  with  the  ancient  Via 
Awrelia  near  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Palo,  On  clear  days  the  Alban 
and  Volscian  Mts.  are  visible,  and  still  farther  oil  tSi^  '^voX.^  ^\\sa^ 
(p.  430), 

i63  H.  Santa  Marinella  possesses  a  m©^?&v^c^^^^» 
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1B6  M.  Santa  Smem,  a  pictnresqne  buoniAl  castle,  fonnerijiha 
property  of  the  Galeni  family,  then  a/  di«  Oiami,  and  now  of  die 
Santo  Spirlto  Hospital  ai  Rome.  Here  in  ancient  times  lay  Pfffgoi  or 
Pyrgi^  the  harbnnr  of  the  -ince  powerful  Etmacan  city  Caere,  mm 
Cerveteri  fp.  416).  aitnateii  m  i  heishc  6  K.  to  the  left. 

171  M.  Pwrbnra.  The  solitary  towers  on  tiie  shore  were  erected  tai 
the  16th  cent.,  for  protection  acaiinst  the  dreaded  Tarkish  eondn. 

177  M.  Palo,  with  a  chateau  and  villa  of  the  Odesealelii,  oece- 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  AUhan.  where  Pompey  and  Antonlnu 
Pins  possessed  ronntry-resiiiences,  bat  the  relics  of  antiqnlty  are 
now  scarce.  A  short  branch-line  nuu  hence  to  the  freqnented  aea- 
baths  of  LadUpoli,  founded  by  Prince  Odescalchi  ([fine  beaeh;  spe- 
cial trains  from  Rome  on  San.  and  Th.nrs.\ 

181  M.  Palidoro  lies  on  the  river  of  that  name,  whieh  has  iti 
source  on  the  heights  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  97}.  Conif. 
the  map,  p.  364. 

The  line  now  approaches  the  groves  of  (136  M.}  MaeeartM  to 
the  right,  the  ancient  Fregenae.  on  the  ^rrorM,  whldi  issnes  flrom 
the  Lago  di  Bracciano  and  enters  the  sea  near  tJiis  point.  The  for- 
mer Stagno  di  Maecareae  is  then  skirted,  which  is  now  being  con- 
Terted  into  arable  land  (^Bontffche  di  Miiecarese^  comp.  p.  421). 

193  M.  PorUe  Oalera^  whence  a  branch-line  dlTeryes  to  Pbfia 
and  Fiumicino  (p.  418j.  Near  (201  M.)  Magiiana  the  Tiber  beoomei 
visible,  and  the  line  follows  its  course  (comp.  Map,  p.  866).  A 
freer  view  is  now  obtained  of  the  extensive  Camnpagna  di  Boma; 
to  the  right,  in  the  background,  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  391 ;  comp. 
panorama,  p.  362),  and  to  the  left  the  Sabine  Mts.;  in  the  foregionnd 
Is  San  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura  (p.  381). 

202  M.  Roma  San  Paolo,  outside  the  Porta  Portese  (obange  esr- 
rlages  for  Trastevere,  comp.  p.  127).  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber  by 
an  iron  bridge  and  skirts  the  S.E.  walls  of  Rome.  To  the  left  are  seen 
the  MoDte  Testaccio,  the  Pyramid  of  Gestius,  the  Aventine,  Ae 
Lateran  with  the  statues  crowning  its  facade,  and  finally,  just  before 
the  station  is  entered,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerya  Mediea. 

207V2  M.  Borne,  —  Arrival,  see  p.  127. 


2.  From  Leghorn  to  Volterra  and  CoUe. 

A  visit  to  Volterra,  the  antiquities  of  wbich  are  interesttag,  if  belt 
aoroiuplinhod  from  Li>t;1iorn.  Railwat  vi&  Cecina  to  Volterra  stalioa, 
N^'/r  M..  in  JW»^  hrf>. ;  oxpri'ss  to  Cecina  (no  through-connection)  6fr.  85, 
4  fr.  4Ac.  (oonip.  y*.  xiv)^  ordinary  trains  5  fr.  95,  4  fr.  16,  2  fr.  66e.( 
from  Tivina  to  Voltorra  station  3  fr.  40,  2  fr.  40,  Ifr.  66  c.  —  DlueaiOl 
from  tho  .ttation  to  Volt«rra  in  2  hrs.  (fare  iJ/jfr. ;  one-horse  carr.  10  fr.). 
ThoKO  who  intonil  to  coutinuo  thoir  journey  southwards  by  the  Marenme 
)ino  .-honltl  lravi»  thoIr  lu|:}iaj[0  at  Coc\na.  —  'Dw.iq'&^q'b.  \a  ^j«ikV\ft  V«\Mk  % 
n-ork  I'nh  ;  oni'-hor.oo  oarriano  about  i*i  ^t. 

Voltrrra   iiiav  aJso  lu»  roaohoA  froiu  Pont«dera,  «k  «^\.«A\oti  oti  ^3bA'i?>«f 
-rtiv  «ri,/  risa  lino,  by  driving  up  tW  va\\«y  ol  XYvc  ^t^  Vj>^  >m%.V 


\ 
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Fbom  Lbohobn  to  Voltbbba.  To  (311/2  M.)  Cecina^  see  p.  2. 
The  branch-line  to  Yoltena  ascends  hence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ceeinaj  traversing  a  district  of  great  mineral  wealth.  —  51/2  M. 
B^parbeUa;  IOV2M.  Casino  di  Terra;  15  M.  Pcmte  Oinori, 

19  M.  Volterra.  The  station  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
hill  on  which  the  town  lies.  The  extensive  salt-works  (Le  Saline) 
in  the  vicinity  supply  the  whole  of  Tuscany  with  salt. 

The  following  excursion,  for  which  a  carriage  may  be  hired  at  Volterra 
station,  is  interesting  to  geologists.  We  first  drive  to  Pomarance^  a  pleasant 
town,  famed  in  the  Renaissance  period  for  its  earthenware,  with  a  large 
chfttean  of  Count  Larderello,  and  in  about  3  hrs.  reach  Larderello  on  the 
Monte  (krbolij  the  central  point  of  the  boracic  acid  works  (kiffoni  and 
spfjUoni)  belonging  to  the  Larderello  family.  The  entire  output  uf  these 
works  is  sent  to  England,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  pottery.  The  excursion  may  be  extended  towards  the  S.,  viil 
Bafpto  a  Morbo  (with  springs,  good  for  gout,  used  perhaps  by  the  Romans), 
OaitelmiovOj  Sasso^  and  Monterotondo^  to  Massa  31arittima  (p.  3),  a  drive 
of  S  hrs.  more.  Near  Sasso  and  Monterotondo  in  particular  the  country  is 
<sover6d  with  clouds  of  steam,  and  the  hot  surface  of  the  earth  with  in- 
crustations of  sulphur,  sulphate  of  iron,  etc.  Near  Monterotondo  is  the  hot 
Logo  Zbl/oreo,  a  small  lake  strongly  impregnated  with  boracic  acid,  which 
is  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation  by  a  French  firm. 

The  road  from  the  station  to  (5  M.)  Volterra  ascends  (diligence 
li/2  fr.).    The  country  presents  a  peculiarly  bleak  appearance. 

Tolterra.  —  *Albebgo  Nazionalb,  R.  11/2-2  fr.^  Unions.  —  Cojff'i 
Stnueoy  in  the  market-place. 

The  celebrated  Alabastei*  Works  of  Volterra  afford  occupation  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population.  The  ordinary  kinds  of  alabaster  are  found 
in  the  vicinity,  the  more  valuable  in  the  mines  of  La  Castellina,  to  the 
8.  of  Leghorn.  The  traveller  should  visit  the  interesting  workshops, 
where  souvenirs  may  be  purchased  far  more  cheaply  than  at  Florence  or 
Leghorn. 

Volterra  (1805  ft.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  cities,  is 
an  episcopal  residence  with  5400  inhab.,  commanding  in  clear 
weather  charming  prospects  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Pisa,  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  sea  with  the  islands  of  Gorgona,  Elba,  Capraia, 
and  Corsica. 

Volterra  (the  Etruscan  Velathri,  the  VolaUrrae  of  the  Romans)  was 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and  was  so  strongly 
fortified  that  during  the  civil  wars  it  withstood  a  siege  by  Sulla's  troops 
for  two  years.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  municipium,  but  gradually 
fell  to  decay  and  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  lOlh  century.  It  was  re-erected 
under  the  Othos ,  but  does  not  now  cover  one-third  of  its  ancient  area. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  free  town,  and  from  this  period  date  the 
best  buildings;  but  it  became  subject  to  Florence  in  1361.  The  last  revolt 
of  the  inhabitants  against  the  Florentines  terminated  on  17th  June,  1472, 
when  the  town  was  captured  and  ruthlessly  pillaged. 

Among  the  antiquities  the  ancient  *Town  Walls  ,  7960  yds. 
or  abont  4Y2  ^-  ^^  circumference,  and  nearly  three  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  Fiesole  and  Cortona,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  Their  dimensions  (40  ft.  in  height,  13  ft.  in  thickness) 
and  construction  of  horizontal  courses  of  sandstone  \i\ftO«A  ^^^».- 
chlna')  are  best  inspected  outside  the  Porta.  Y\oife\\\.vcv%.V^r^««A.^^ 
ibe  8,  W.  side  of  the  present  town.    Oi\e  oi  \\ift  mic^«iv\.  ^^\«^«^'e'> 
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t:.*  •T'oiTA  i/XLL  A£Oo.  20  f:.  in  L-elzLt-  is  il»)  nS  in  exutence. 
Tt4;  ' '.:'i'?l.-  ire  ft.i:ni*ii  vltL  ilsic-i  :'il::czattd  Leads.  Tke  Boria 
di  Diann  ^  il  Fortyne',.  tnzihiz  ft=.c:tnt  ntevkj.  :<cis:de  the  Fmta 
FIvr^Lri:^  Lu  been  z^c^rL  &l&er&l.  Ouuide  the  suae  £Bte.  below 
tit  br^r/inz-ZTjuni.  is  sin^tdi  tie  ukcie&t  .Ve-rrrpciu.  about  kalf- 
vay  ap  tht  LLI.  it  tie  pUi^^  o:v  raL&i  S-sn  Marmi.  A  number  of 
XL*:  ttnzi'^ilx'.ti  in  the  aicjeus^  veie  foi^ni  kere.  but  all  the  tomb* 
bet  one  hi-re  been  closed  up  «»in. 

TLe  Hi'Tma.  o^ts'At  the  ^istle.  a  leserr-jir  resting  on  six  col- 
i^n^M.  is  Bboim  only  by  per3;Isf::n  of  the  bishop,  and  ii  reached 
by  4  !'-n?  lidder.  The  IVnna^.  near  the  Fonte  San  Feliee,  are  of 
h/iissiii  or  gin.    Traces  of  an  Amphitheatre  near  the  Porta  Florentina. 

The  Palazzo  I/EI  Pbzou  vr  Muxicipio  (PI.  19)  in  the  P!assa, 
a  handsome  edifice.  be?T:n  in  1'2>>S  and  completed  in  1257,  is  nn- 
fortrmately  Svme-vhat  modernised:  the  exterior  is  adorned  with 
motility h\  coats'Of-anns.  It  contains  a  collection  of  pictnies,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  Bcnrenuio  di  Gio- 
vanni. Alur-p:ece  with  Annanciation  and  sainu ;  Luea  SignoreUif 
Madonna  with  six  saints  and  two  angels.  1491  (mnch  injured); 
iJom.  Ohirlandajo,  Christ  in  glory  trained  by  restoration  in  1874), 
and  a  Madonna,  by  the  same. 

Adjoining,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  ^Gathbdhai^ 
(PI.  H),  consecrated  in  11*20  by  Pope  Calixtas  II..  and  said  to  haTe 
been  enlarged  in  the  13th  cent,  by  Sieeolu  Pisano,  The  facade  dates 
from  1254. 

I.YTEKioB.  Above  and  beside  the  entrance  are  reliefs  from  the  life  of 
Kt.  Octaviainus  ri4th  cent.) ;  the  polpit  is  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  end 
of  iht  12th  centary.  The  two  angels  with  canlelabra  on  the  high-altar  are 
hr  Jfino  da  fUiole.  The  sarcophagus  of  St.  Octavianus  is  by  Bajfiul%  Oi0U 
(fr/SJ);  th'5  ':laborate  roof  by  Fr.  Cipriani  (1570).  —  By  the  second  altar  to 
the  left  in  an  Annanciation  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  deUa  Porta.  In  the  S.  traoaept 
in  a  fine  wo(t4Ha  grr^up  (i3th  cent.)  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The 
chapel  of  Han  Carlo,  opposite,  contains  on  the  left  an  *Annunciatii»  by 
HignorHli  (iV.A)^  of  rich  colouring  and  attractive  grace;  above  the  alt«r, 
Mar}  Mfti^dalen  by  Camillo  IneontH  (1631) ;  on  the  right,  Bemtmuto  di  Oio- 
vannt,  Xativity,  with  predclle  by  Benozzo  Ootzoli;  and  Pontormo^  Descent 
from  the  ^'ross  (unftnishedj  ^  Taddeo  di  Bftrtdo,  Altar-piece;  Leonardo  da 
I'isioja^  Maionna,  with  four  saints. 

Opposite  to  the  cathedral  rises  the  baptistery  of  San  GioYAinn 
(PI.  Oj,  an  octagonal  church,  supposed  to  date  from  the  7th  cent., 
and  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  The  por- 
tal dates  from  the  13th  century.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an 
ancient  sarcophagus,  with  a  relief  of  Narcissus.  The  fine  arch  of  the 
high-altar  is  by  lialsimelli  da  Settignano  (16th  cent.),  the  octagonal 
font  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1502) ,  and  the  ciborium  by  Aftno  da 
FUtole  (U7i). 

San  Lino  (PI.  13),  a  church  founded  in  1480  by  RaffaOe  Maffei^ 
■stains  the  tomb  of  tbat  scholar,  with  a  recumbent  statue  by  Silvio 

fa  tie  Via  BieeiarelU  is  the  house  in  wMc^h  Danl«le  daYoUfevto^ 
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the  eelebrated  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  born  in  1509  (he  died 
at  Rome  in  1566).  The  house  still  belongs  to  the  family  of  Ricciarelli, 
-who  possess  a  line  Ellas,  by  the  artist. 

San  Fkanoesco  (f^l.  10)  contains  the  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Con- 
fraterrUth  delta  CrocSd  i  Oiomo  of  1315,  with  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  and  thq  legend  of  the  Cross  by  Cennirho  Cennini  (1410). 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Volterra  is  the  *Musbo  Nazio- 
KALE,  a  valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  coins,  bronzes,  statues, 
and  vases,  now  contained  in  the  Palazzo  Tagassi  (PI.  20),  Via  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele.    Admission  1  fr.,  Sun.  free. 

The  muaenm,  established  in  1731,  and  greatly  enriched  by  the  collections 
of  the  erudite  Mario  Ouarnacci  in  1761,  was  in  1878  admirably  arranged 
by  Cavaliere  N.  Maffei.  Seven  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  and  as  many  on 
the  upper  are  occupied  by  the  collection  of  Cinerary  Uitis  (upwards  of 
400).  These  are  generally  about  3  ft.  in  length,  and  date  from  the  latest 
period  of  Etruscan  art.  i.e.  the  3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.C.  The  subjects  are 
more  interesting  than  the  execution,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very 
mediocre.  A  few  of  the  urns  are  made  of  terracotta  and  sandstone ,  but 
most  of  them  are  of  the  alabaster  of  the  environs.  On  the  lid  is  Uie  greatly 
reduced  recumbent  effigy  of  the  deceased ;  the  sides  are  adorned  with 
reliefs ,  and  some  of  them  bear  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  The  re- 
presentations on  the  urns  are  partly  derived  from  the  peculiar  sphere  of 
Btruscan  life,  partly  from  Greek  mythology.  From  the  former,  parting 
scenes  are  the  most  frequent^  the  deceased,  equipped  as  a  rider,  is  escorted 
by  a  messenger  who  bears  a  long  sack  containing  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney or  is  accompanied  by  Charon  with  the  hammer.  Sacrifices  and  funeral 
processions  occur  frequently,  as  well  as  banquets,  races,  contests  of  skill, 
etc.  Greek  mythology  has  supplied  an  abundant  selection  of  subjects ,  e.g. 
Ulysses  with  the  Sirens  and  with  Circe,  the  abduction  of  Helen,  death  of 
Clytemnestra,  Orestes  and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (the  gate  a 
copy  of  the  Porta  deir  Arco,  p.  10),  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  GBdipus  and 
the  Sphinx ,  OBdipus  slaying  his  father.  There  is  a  singular  blending  of 
luxuriance  and  melancholy  in  the  subjects  and  treatment  of  these  works, 
and  the  same  peculiarity  is  often  observed  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  Etruscan  art.  —  Five  other  rooms  contain  marble  sculptures  (archaic 
sandstone  relief  of  a  warrior),  vases  (mostly  of  a  later  style),  coins,  bronzes, 
utensils,  gold  ornaments,  and  fine  glass  vessels.  —  In  the  third  story  are 
the  Archives  and  the  Library^  containing  13,000  vols.,  and  a  collection  of 
coins  and  seals.  On  the  staircase  are  a  frieze  in  relief  (9th  cent.)  from 
San  Giusto,  an  inscription  of  Gundibert,  King  of  the  Longobards,  and  other 
mediseval  sculptures. 

The  CiTADBL  (Fortetta)  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Cassero  or 
Bocca  Vecchia,  erected  on  the  ancient  town- walls  in  1343  by  Walter 
de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  and  the  Rocca  Nuova,  built  by  the 
Florentines  after  the  capture  of  the  town.  At  the  same  time  the 
latter  constructed  the  prison  II  Mastio  for  the  incarceration  of  political 
offenders,  where  the  mathematician  Lorenzo  Lorenzini  was  confined 
as  a  suspected  person  by  the  Grand-Duke  Cosimo  III.  for  11  years 
(1682-93).  The  citadel,  now  a  house  of  correction,  may  be  vMted 
with  permission  of  the  Sotto-Prefetto. 

The  Palazzo  Maffei- Guamacci  (of  1527),  opposite  the  church  of 
St.  Michael,  with  three  towers,  the  oldest  dating  fioni  W<&  V*^\^^i^\^.^ 
contains  pictures  and  a  valuable  coUectioii  oi\et\.«i%  ol  86Xw.  B-o^a. 

The  Qotbio  Palazzo  Inghirami  contains   a^  aisi»M  Wi^^ftRJcva^  ^"^ 
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pictures,  rormeriy  compiising  the  portrait  of  the  leuBad  Fadza 
Inirhiraini  by  Raphael,  sold  ro  in  Americmn  in  1896  ( zepiicm  in.  tiw 
Pitirt  Gallery  it  Florence;. 

The  Ccua  Dueci  bears  the  Roman  epitaph  of  a  boy,  Htb  yeaB  of 
afl^e,  probably  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  poet  PeniuMy  who 
-jras  bom  at  Volaterrx  in  A.D.  34. 

'Mtaide  Uie  Porta  Piflana  is  the  mined  Oomaiieaque  cboazeh  of  aamta 
Sfifano^  near  ^hich  ue  a  fnanrain  and  a  Bom  an  mwfole  portzait-atatoA, 
<<noT«'n  a8  rhe  ProtommrrU  rPrato  ]Carzio  was  che  ancient  oame  *A  the  plaee). 
—  Farther  from  rhe  town,  between  the  ohiirehes  oi  danra  titinata  and  La 
Badia.  Vxca  & -i^^ep  ravine  sailed  Le  BttUt,  -jrhicii  waa  comparatiTeiy  raeenily 
:'nTm*'(l  r>v  ern.sion  and  :ontinuufl  to  Lncreade.  Several  bnildings  IiaTa 
already  been  mdermined  and  'iefltroyed.  ind  the  iselebrated  Camaldnlen- 
Han  abbey  of  Snn  Salvatore,  rnonded  in  the  iith  cent.,  is  threatened 
^!th  the  4ame  fate. 

In  the  vritley  to  the  E.  is  the  convent  of  Saa  Oirolamo,  the  restlbale 
:hapel«  of  -^liieh  contain  'erracotta  altar-pieces  fr*)m  the  jtndio  of  tlie 
IMMa^s,  ine  rppre)«entini;  St.  Francis  with  iS.  Clara  and  Lonia,  another 
'he  LaAt  Judement  i  UjOi).  In  rhe  kshurch.  is  an  Annunciation  by  Btnvemmlm 
•ii  OUmnnmi  (1460).  —  Farther  'in  are  the  Villa  [nghirami  ^dne  view)  and 
4ome  Ktrtuemi  T-mikM.  in  -:7hich  rhe  bnrial-ama  axe  jtill  a»  sUu  (the  gar- 
<1ener  supplies  a  light.  lys  I'r.j.  Hence  the  ruck-oaves  named  Z«  Bueha  df* 
Airie^iM  may  be  visited. 

A  pleasant  Rxccusiosr  may  be  made  to  the  copper -mines  (amdert  M 
ramej  of  La  Cava  di  Ciporctano.  near  Jfanucaiini^  10  X  trom  Voltarrm. 
The  rraud  leads  across  the  hill  of  La  3acehe:tona  to  Jfonteaatim  ^  on  the 
iiiimmit  of  the  SeUufite,  a  moantain  of  volcanic  origin.  The  square  tower 
of  the  old  castle  i^jmmands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  mines  have  beea 
vrorkefl  since  the  ISth  cent. .  and  the  operations  were  successful  tin  within 
rf>cent  years.  The  present  proprietor  is  Count  Butturlin.  The  minex^  ia 
fonnd  in  pockets  or  clusters.  bf.tw>ien  terpentine,  known  here  as  jtibbro  wtrde^ 
and  a  pecniiar  .species  of  red  rock,  gabbro  rosso.  The  whole  vicinity  ia 
extremely  inter^viting  for  geologists.  A  number  of  peaks,  such  as  Mania  dtlT 
Af>«U,  Poggia  alia  Crore.  and  Monte  Massif  consist  of  gabbro  rosso,  which 
has  been  upheaved  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  timiogh  the  sorrooBd- 
inf(  9andft)ne  and  iimestnne.  The  view  fn)m  Monte  Maui  CXBO  ft.)  or  firam 
Foggio  (tlla  Croce  (1042  fl. ;  '  3  hr.  from  Xontecadni')  extends  from  the  hei^ti 
near  Xassa  and  Carrara  ti^wards  the  N.  to  Xonte  Amiata  on  the  S.,  and 
embraces  the  lea  with  the  islamls  of  Elba,  Capraia.  and  Corsica. 

Frox  VoLTKiutA  TO  CoiXB.  15^  >i  ^*  ^^  Mshioad  leads  to- 
waril.?  the  R.  throni^h  an  andolatins  liistriRt.  To  the  left  is  seen 
Han  OhnSgrumc  I'p.  15 j.  to  whioh  a  good  road  (tine  views)  liiveiges 
after  7^2  ^'  (reaching  it  after  11  M.  more;  pedestrians  may  take 
a  short-cnt,  diverging  1  >f.  farther  on,  via  Rtinsa  and  San  Donato)^ 
To  the  right  lif! 3  Pomarance  i  p.  9j.  ColU,  see  p.  14. 

3.  Elba  and  the  Tnscan  Inlands. 

A  ■/i4it  to  Elba  Is  strongly  recommended  ti)  the  lover  of  nature.  Frooa 
Prosraryo  (p.  2)  At  earn 'rs  of  the  Jawigmi:ne  GmeraU  ItaUaivt  ply  twice  iwlj 
in  1Vl-i^3  hr.  On  d'ln.  morning,  on  the  retum-voya^s  they  caU  at  Bio 
Xarina  and  Porto  Longone.  —  From  LaGH<)a5  (p.  3i  a  steamer  of  the  fame 
company,  starting  '^.n  Tnes.  momlne,  touches  at  •'VorT'^na.  Capraia,  and 
VAr.'Jana,  reaches  Porto ferraio  in  the  afternoon,  and  goes  on  neat  momlBg 
to  PiomUno  (see  above),  Kio  Xarino.  Porto  Lijngoue,  and  Xarina  di  Campo 
in  Elba,  PJanMa,  Talamone.  and  Porto  S.  Stefano  otx  th«  cnaat  of  Tna- 
cjtjB/-.     On  Thnn,  night  it  goes  on  to  Civi^  Teechia  V^.'^V    V>n\haT«Vaxm. 
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to' Leghorn  it  leaves' (Mvitk  Vecchia  at  noon  on  Thurs.,  Porto  San  Stefano 
on  Frid.  night,  and  Portoferraio  on  Sat.  morning.  Another  steamer,  start- 
ing on  Frid.  morning,  follows  the  same  route  to  Pianosa  and  lies  to  for 
the  night  in  Porto  Longone;  it  returns  from  Pianosa  on  Sat.,  from  Porto- 
ferraio on  Sun.  morning. 

Ahout  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leghorn  rises  the  cliff  of  Meloria,  where 
the  Pisans  were  so  signally  defeated  by  the  Genoese  in  1284,  that 
they  never  regained  their  former  supremacy.  Farther  to  the  W. 
(21 Y2  M.  from  Leghorn)  is  Oorgona,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  a 
sterile  island,  affording  pasture  to  wild  goats  only.  Between  the 
latter  and  Elba  lies  (40  M.I  Capraia  ('island  of  goats\  so  called  by 
the  ancients  also),  with  20u0  inhab.,  where  wine  is  produced. 

Elba,  Lat.  Itva^  Greek  AUthalia,  consisting  of  an  imposing 
mountain-group,  lies  51/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Piombino  (p.  2),  be- 
yond the  islets  of  Palmaiola  and  CerbolL  The  island  was  celebrated 
in  ancient  times  for  its  iron  ore ;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  subject 
to  the  Pisans,  then  to  Genoa  (1290),  to  Lucca,  and  to  the  Appiani  of 
Piombino,  and  It  was  finally  presented  by  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  to 
Duke  Cosimo  I.  of  Florence ,  who  fortified  the  harbour  of  Porto- 
ferraio in  1548.  The  vessel  rounds  the  Capo  delta  Vite  and  enters  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Portoferraio  (Albergo  delle  Apl,  fair ;  Lloyd's  agent, 
G.  Darmanin),  the  capital  of  the  island  (3700  inhab.),  enclosed  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  As  the  name  of  the  town  indicates, 
the  mining  and  export  of  iron  forn^  the  principal  occupation  of  most 
of  the  islanders  (24,000),  others  being  supported  by  the  tunny  and 
sardine  fisheries.  Elba  has  acquired  a  modern  celebrity  as  the  retreat 
of  the  dethroned  Napoleon,  from  5th  May,  1814,  to  26th Feb.,  1815. 
The  ViUa  San  Martino^  the  house  occupied  by  the  emperor,  is  still 
shown  at  Portoferraio,  on  the  height  above  the  harbour,  between  the 
forts  Stella  and  Falcone ^  which  were  erected  by  Cosimo  I.,  and 
command  a  view  of  the  bay  in  front,  and  of  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Piombino  at  the  back.  Below,  adjoining  the  harbour,  is  the 
BagnOj  or  prison,  in  which  several  hundred  galley  -  convicts  are 
confined.  —  The  island  is  about  18  M.  long,  61/2  M.  broad,  and 
86  sq.  M.  in  area;  it  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  but  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains  predominate.  Monte  Capanne,  the  highest 
point,  near  the  village  of  Mareiana,  Is  3300  ft.  in  height.  The  coast 
on  the  side  next  the  mainland  is  less  abrupt,  and  produces  admirable 
wine  and  fruit,  especially  near  Capoliveri.  —  An  excursion  to  the 
iron-mines  near  Rio  Marina  is  best  made  from  Portoferraio  by  tak- 
ing a  boat  to  the  Borgo  dei  Magazzini^  and  walking  or  riding  thence 
(horse  there  and  back  3  fr.)  over  the  Mil  to  Rio  Castello  and  on  to 
Rio  Marina^  where  a  guide  to  the  mines  (scarcely  necessary)  may 
be  obtained.  The  ferriferous  strata  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  re- 
cognised at  a  distance  by  the  reddish-black  appearance  of  the  hllU. 
On  the  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Rio  Castello,  lies  t\vft  ^\t\.\«^%Q^fe  %}c««v^%- 
hold  oi  Porto  Lonpone,  founded  by  the  S^anUT^s^  wi^i>iXi^ei  ^Xfe^^sS^^^"^ 
BtatioB  Cp.  12). 
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About  TVs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Elba  lies  the  iBland  of  Piaaosa,  the 
ancient  PUmasia^  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  perfectly  flat.  To  this 
island  Agrippa  Postumus,  grandson  of  Augustus,  was  once  bsoiiahed,  and 
to  him  are  referred  the  considerable  Roman  remains  which  still  exist  here. 

—  Farther  to  the  S.  (25  M.  from  Elba)  rises  Konta  Oxiato,  consistiiig  of 
granite  rock,  6  M.  in  circumference.  It  contains  numerous  springs,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery  destroyed  by  pirates  in  the  16th  century.  —  Op- 
posite the  Monte  Argentario  (p.  4)  and  about  9  M.  from  the  mainland  is 
Oiglio,  Lat.  Igiliwrn^  a  considerable  island  containing  a  village  and  yes* 
tiges  of  Roman  palaces.  The  highest  point  is  1690  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
A  steamer  plies  daily,  except  Sun.,  from  Porto  8.  Stefano  (p.  4)  to  Oiglio 
at  10  a.m.,  returning  at  1  p.m. 

4.  From  Florence  to  Siena  vi&  Empoli. 

59Va  M.  Railway  in  8-37«  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  90,  7  fr.  66,  4  fr.  96  c). 
Ko  quick  trains. 

Florence,  see  Baedeker^ 8  Northern  Italy.  —  6  M.  San  Dormino; 
the  valley  of  the  Aino  expands.  7  M.  Signa,  with  Its  grey  pinnaeles 
and  towers,  is  famed  for  its  straw-plaiting.  The  line  crosses  the 
Ombrone  and  enters  the  defile  of  the  OonfoUna^  between  the  middle 
and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arno.  We  cross  the  Arno.  16  M.  Monte- 
lupo.    Farther  on  we  cross  the  small  river  Pesa, 

20  M.  Empoli  {^Rail,  Restaurant ,  unpretending),  a  small  town 
with  6000  inhab. ,  with  antiquated  buildings  and  narrow  streets, 
situated  in  a  fertile  district.  Halt  of  6-25  min. ;  passengers  for  Siena 
have  often  to  change  carriages.  The  main  line  pursues  a  W.  di- 
rection towards  Pisa  and  Leghorn ;  see  Baedeker^  Northern  Italy, 

The  line  to  Siena  traverses  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Elsa,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  right,  on  the  hill,  San  Miniato  al 
TedeschOj  picturesquely  situated,  vrith  a  lofty  mediaBval  tower.  23  M. 
Ponte  a  Elsa ;  26 M.  Qranaiolo.  30 V2  M.  Castel  Horentino ;  the  town, 
on  the  height  to  the  left,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Vol  d'EUa, 

351/2  M*  Certaldo;  the  town,  on  the  hillside  to  the  left,  was  the 
native  place  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  who  died  here,  21st  Dec,  1375, 
at  the  age  of  62.  His  tomb  in  the  church  of  San  Michele  e  San  Oia" 
como  (La  Canonica),  erected  in  1503,  was  removed  some  time  after 
1783  and  his  bones  were  scattered.  The  house  of  Boccaccio,  now 
denoted  by  a  tablet,  was  restored  in  1823  by  the  Countess  Garlotta 
Lenzoui-Medlci ,  and  fitted  up  in  the  mediaeval  style.  The  remains 
of  his  tomb  were  also  brought  hither.  —  As  the  train  proceeds, 
San  Gimignano  is  visible  for  a  short  time  on  the  right. 

431/2  M.  Foggibonsi  (^Aquila,  opposite  the  station,  tolerable); 
the  town  (4000  inhab.)  lies  to  the  right.  On  the  hill  above  it  rise 
the  old  Castle  and  the  monastery  of  San  Lucchese.  In  the  church  of 
the  castle  is  an  altar-piece  (Noli  me  tangere)  and  in  the  former  re- 
fectory are  frescoes  by  Gerino  da  Pistoja. 

From    Poqqibonsi    to    Colle,    5  M.,   railway   in  18  min.    (70,40  c.). 

—  Colle  (Alb.  del  Buon  Soggiomo^  tolerable),  generally  called  CoUe  di  Vol 
cTEliu  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  aavcvft  tia-TDLe,  \sk  «&.  ^Ad.  town, 
with  1000  inhab.,  frcQUi'iitJy  mentioned  in  the  hialoxv  oi  Wit "B.^Tv«l«i»j[it^ 
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It  now  conaists  of  two  parts,  CoUe  Alto  and  Colle  Basso.  The  first  of  these 
contains  the  palaces  of  the  old,  hut  now  greatly  impoverished  aristocracy, 
including  the  Palazzo  Ceccerelli,  hy  Ant  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (16th 
cent-);  the  house  of  the  celebrated  architect  Arnolfo  di  Gamhio;  and  the 
Cathedral,  dating  from  the  13th  cent ,  with  a  facade  modernised  in  bad 
taste,  a  marble  pulpit  (of  which  the  lower  part  belongs  1o  the  13ih  cent., 
and  the  u|>per  part,  with  reliefs  of  saints,  to  the  16th),  and  handsome 
carved  choir-stadls  and  episcopal  throne  of  the  17th  century.  At  Colle 
Basso  there  are  now  important  iron  and  glass  works. 


Fbom  Pogoibonsi  to  San  Gimignano,  71/2  M.  Carriages  may 
be  hired  at  the  station  for  2  fr. ,  there  and  back  4  fr.,  with  allowance 
for  stay  in  San  Gimignano  according  to  bargain. 

San  Oimignano  (1180  ft.;  *Albergo  Leon  Bianco,  Via  San 
Matteo,  near  the  gate,  R.  l-^Vgj  pens.  41/2  fr. ;  Alb.  Centrale,  Piazza 
Cavour  12,  pens.  4-6  fr.,  well  spoken  of),  an  ancient  and  loftily 
situated  town,  with  3200  inhab.,  was  a  prosperous  and  independent 
place  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent.,  but  in  1353,  after  having  suffered 
terribly  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  the  leading  families  of 
the/8^aIi?ttcd(Ghibellines)  and  Ardinj^^eKi  (Guelphs),  it  became  sub- 
ject to  Florence.  Its  walls,  its  towers  (whence  the  name  *San  Gimi- 
gnano delle  belle  torri').  and  its  streets  all  carry  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  Perhaps  no  other  town  in  Tuscany  presents  so  faithful  a  picture 
of  Dante's  time.    Architecture  of  the  Gothic  type  prevails. 

In  liie  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Piazza  della  Collegiata,  or 
del  DuomOj  with  several  important  buildings. 

The  Gothic  ♦Palazzo  Ptjbblico  was  erected  in  1288-1323. 

The  Sala  del  Consiglio  ,  on  the  second  floor,  contains  a  *Madonna 
with  saints  and  angels,  and  the  kneeling  donor  Podest&  Nello  dei  Tolo- 
mei  (1317),  a  fresco  by  Lippo  Memmi  of  Siena,  restored  and  completed 
by  Benozzo  QozzoH  in  1467;  also  some  frescoes  of  1243,  discovered  in  1891. 
It  was  in  this  hall  on  May  7th,  1299,  that  Dante,  as  ambassador  from 
Florence,  requested  that  representatives  should  be  sent  to  an  assembly  of 
the  Guelphs  —  The  municipal  Moseo,  on  the  third  floor,  contains  pictures 
from  suppressed  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood,  hy  Mainardi,  Filippino 
Lippi  (two  round  paintings  with  the  Annunciation,  1283),  Fra  PaolinOy 
Pintwieehio  (Madonna  with  two  saints,  from  Monte  Oliveto  •,  about  150i), 
Taddeo  di  Bariolo  (architectural  details  from  San  Gimignano),  and  others  \  also 
ancient  choir-stalls.  Fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  —  To  the  left 
of  the  exit  into  the  court  is  the  Gappella  del  Pbetobb,  or  delle  Carceri 
(now  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  parts),  containing  a  scene  from  the  legend 
of  St.  Tvo  (d.  1303),  and  allegorical  figures  of  Truth,  Prudence,  and  False- 
hood, frescoes  by  Sodoma  (now  almost  entirely  obliterated).  There  are 
also  traces  of  frescoes  in  other  rooms. 

The  Torre  del  (hmune  (160  ft.)  is  the  highest  of  the  13  towers 
of  the  town  which  still  exist  out  of  the  original  number  of  50.  The 
largest  of  its  three  bells  dates  from  1328. 

Adjacent  is  the  cathedral ,  usually  called  *La  Collbgiata,  of 
the  12th  cent.,  enlarged  after  1466  by  Oiuliano  da  Majano,  It  con- 
tains frescoes  of  the  14- 15th  centuries. 

On  the  entrance-wall.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Seb&alV^iSi^  ^  Ix^sat^Xil  Bw.ot.zo 
QozzoUy  1465  J  Annnncfation,   two  wooden  figutea  O-'^VXi  «,«u\..^\)l   liarXvtv^* 
Bartckmaei  of  Siena,    Above  the  St.  Sebastian  an^  ^^^^  ^.^qVsvvsv^  ^1^  a*. 
of  the  nave,  the  Last  Judgment,  Paradise,  and  Ui^  l^xl^T^o^Xil  1^*****  "^ 
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Bartolo.  1383.  —  In  the  V.  aisle,  scenea  from  the  Old  Teatament  bj  J 
di  Fredi  of  Siena,  1356;  in  the  S.  aisle,  Life  of  Christ  bj  Bantu  da 
1380.  —  The  Tisitor  should  particularly  notice  the  last  side-ehapel  to  ttt 
right,  the  *Cappklla  Sasita  Fiva,  which  contains  the  bones  of  this  loeal 
saint ,  who  died  at  the  age  of  15  years.  The  chapel  was  designed  by 
OiuUano  da  Majano  (1168),  the  altar  by  Benedetto  da  Majano.  The  frescoes 
on  the  side-walls,  representing  the  vision  of  the  yontiifiDil  saint  and  her 
burial,  painted  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo  before  1475,  are  the  earliest  and 
among  the  finest  works  of  that  master,  and  combine  a  fresh  and  lifelikfl 
style  with  majestic  gravity  (restored  in  1832).  —  In  the  choir,  centre  of 
the  right  wall,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  an  altar-piece  by  Piero  del  PU- 
lajuolo  of  Florence,  1483;  to  the  right  of  thiii.  Madonna  and  four  saints, 
by  Benotto  Qozzoli^  1466;  on  the  left  wall,  *Madonna  by  Vme.  Tatmagmit 
adjacent,  marquetry  (4ntarsia')  chuir-stalls  of  1490.  —  The  Osatouo  Sas 
OiovAmri  contains  an  Annunciation  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo^  1482,  of  less 
importance,  and  a  font.  —  In  the  Sacbistt  are  a  ciborinm  by  BtH§ddl» 
da  Majano  (a  smaller  reproduction  of  that  at  San  Domenico  in  Siena,  p.  SB) 
and  an  altar-piece  by  B.  Afainardi. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  Palazzo  dbi.  Podbsta,  with  Uk 
imposing  loggia  (now  a  theatre).  It  is  surmounted  by  the  Tom 
delta  Bognosa  or  dell^  Orologio,  which  indicates  the  height  beyond 
which  private  individuals  were  prohibited  from  building. 

The  Via  San  Matted  descends  from  the  Piazza,  passing  the  two 
towers  of  the  Salvucci ,  to  an  ancient  gateway ,  which  marked  the 
limits  of  the  town  until  the  13th  century.  Immediately  to  the  lif ht 
in  this  street  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  (librarian,  Preposto  TJgo 
Nomi),  which  contains  9000  vols,  and  200  MSS.  One  of  its 
treasures  is  a  copy  of  AlciaiVs  Emblemata  (Lyons,  1564),  along  with 
which  are  bound  up  several  interesting  autographs,  including  those 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Adjacent  is  a  small  Museum,  —  Far^ 
ther  on  are  San  Bartolo  (originally  San  Matteo) ,  a  church  of  the 
Knights  Templar ,  with  a  12th  cent,  facade ,  and  the  PalatMO  IV- 
seiolini.  —  In  the  Via  Nuoya,  which  diverges  to  the  right,  are  the 
church  of  Santa  Chiara  on  the  left ,  and  farther  on ,  on  the  rig^ht, 
the  Hospital  and  the  church  of  San  Oirolamo  (behind  the  high-altar, 
Madonna  and  saints  by  Vincenzo  Tamagnij  1522,  with  a  glory  by 
a  later  painter),  and  finally,  to  the  left  of  the  gateway,  the  i2th  cent, 
church  of  San  Oiacomo,  another  church  of  the  Templars,  with  firet- 
coes  by  a  Sienese  master  of  the  13th  century.  Just  outside  the  gate 
we  obtain  a  charming  view  of  the  town  with  its  numerous  towers  and 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Via  delle  Romite,  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Nnova 
near  Santa  Chiara,  leads  to  the  church  of  Sant*  Aoostino,  built  in 
1280-98  and  containing  famous  *Fre8Coes  by  Benozio  Gozzoli  (1463- 
65),  the  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  which  alone  would  repay  a  visit  to 
San  Gimignano.  The  chief  entrance  is  usually  closed ;  the  sagrestano 
lives  in  the  adjacent  'Palazzo  della  Vergine'  (Just  below  the  Via 
Nuova). 

In  those  frescoe.<<,  which  are  in  the  Choib,  Benotto  Qottoli  has  ponr- 

Irajed  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  in  17  scenes,   from  his  school-days  to  hls 

death.    The  linest  of  those  pictures,  which  ave  neiiheT  of  TSLnUoim  ^xcellenee 

^or  /b  eg  a  Ally  good  preservation,   are:   St.  AuguaWue  «ba  X&v^ct  oH-j^ayKr 
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with  trattorle:  La  Scala  (PI.  d;  G,  5),  Piazza  San  Oiovanni,  opposite  the 
Baptistery  (p.  23)-,  La  Toscaha,  Via  del  Be  4:  La  Patbia,  Via  Ricasoli  3\ 
IL  Sasso,  Via  Cavour,  near  the  post-office  j  Tkb  Mobi,  Via  Garibaldi  and 
Piazza  Cairoli  (PI.  C,  3),  near  the  station,  for  moderate  requirements, 
R.  1-2  fr.  —  Penaions  (generally  well  spoken  oO-  CMtuarelli,  Viale  Curta- 
tone  3,  pens.  6-6  fr.,  frequented  by  English  travellers;  L.  Oati^  Palazzo 
Bianchi,  Via  de'  Servi  1,  pens.  6-6  fr.  \  Santa  Caterina  (proprietor  Lncdketti)^ 
Via  delle  Belle  Arti  31,  with  5  rooms  only,  pens.  5-6  fr.,  fine  view ;  Ma$mi^ 
Via  Cavour  12,  pens.  5  fr. ;  Tognatti,  Via  8allustio  Bandini  19,  pens.  5  fr. ; 
JHetsandri,  same  address,  2nd  floor?  LungheUi^  Via  Gari^ aldi  12,  pens.  5-6  fr. ; 
Rigoni.  Via  Lucherini  8,  pens.  5-6  fr.  \  Mirolli^  Via  Cavour  58,  3rd  floor, 
pens.  3V2-4  fr.,  unpretending i  Pmquini,  Via  delle  Belle  Arti  19,  pens.  4-5  fr. 
Oafes.  Motca^  in  the  Aquila  Nera  (see  above)  \  Ritt&ranie  Centrales  Via 
di  Citta,  well  spoken  of;  Caj^  Oreeo,  opposite  the  Casino  de'  Nobili  (p.  22).  — 
WiNB  at  the  Fiaschetteria  il  Confortabile^  Via  del  Castoro  (PI.  B,  C,  6; 
sometimes  open  in  the  evening  only).  —  Beer  at  Bader^s^  on  the  J.izza 
(p.  34).  —  Pan/orte  is  a  kind  of  gingerbread  popular  here. 


By  Day 


Ifr.  50 
1  - 
-  60 
1  80 
1       - 


At  Night 


Ifr. 
1 


Ifr.  80 
1  30 
-       70 


Cab  Tariff:  one-horse  two-horse  one-horse  two-horse 
In  the  town:  to  or  from  the  sta- 
tion   1  fr.  — 

—  first  half-hour    ....    —       80 

—  each  additional  Vv  ^^'         —        50 
Beyond  tfie  town :  first  half-hour     1        40 

—  each  additional  V»  **'•       —       80 
Box  above  22  lbs.  30  c. 
Carriage  Hirers.    Via  Cavour  23  and  Via  Bicasoli  26;  carriage  per  day 

25  fr.,  half-day  8-10 fr.  —  Saddle-horses,  per  day  8fr.,  half-day  5  fr. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Cavour  16,  in  the  Palazzo  Spannocchi 
(PI.  C,  4). 

Baths.  Swimming-bath  near  the  Fontebranda  (p.  33;  poor;  water  cold); 
warm  baths  at  MatteVi^  Via  Duprd  45. 

English  Church  Service  at  the  Grand  Hdtel  Continental,  from  March 
to  Hay. 

BooKSELLBB,  Torrtni^Wz,  Cavour  8.  —  Good  Photogsafhs  at  (7a». 
Paolo  LombardVSj  Via  di  Citta  8,  opposite  the  Costarella.  —  Cabved  Wood 
(comp.  p.  21):  Oosi  &  Querci^  Piazza  Pianigiani  2  (PI.  C,  4;  p.  34);  Carlo 
Cambi,  Via  di  Cittk  36 ;  Tito  Coraini^  Via  del  Capitano  5,  near  the  cathe- 
dral. —  Objkots  in  Hammbbed  Ibom:  B.  Zalaffi^  Via  di  Citta  15.  —  Monet 
Changeb:  Crodni^  Costarella  del  Barbieri,  between  the  market-place  and 
the  Via  di  Cittli.  —  Signora  E.  Q.  Rigoni,  Via  Stalloreggi  3,  gives  lessons 
in  Italian  and  French. 

Principal  Attractions.  Piazza  del  Campo  (Vittorio  Emanuele;  p.  21), 
Duomo  and  Opera  del  Dtiomo  (pp.  23,  26);  walk  through  the  town.  To 
the  town  and  its  treasures  of  art  the  traveller  should  devote  2V2-3  days 
at  least.  —  On  2nd  July  and  16tb  August  picturesque  processions,  arranged 
by  the  17  Contrade  (or  wards),  march  through  the  streets,  and  horse- 
races, called  il  Palio  (from  the  banner  given  as  prize),  take  place  in  the 
Piazza  del  Campo,  presenting  a  very  attractive  scene;  seat  in  a  balcony 
(*p08to  di  ringhiera  \  from  2  fr.,  less  in  the  wooden  galleries  below.  Comp. 
R.  Brogi,  11  Palio  di  Siena  (1894;  IV2  fr.). 

Siena  (1330  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  with 
26,000  inhab. ,  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university  which  was  in  high  repute  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.,  though 
it  now  possesses  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  alone,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  25  M.  due  S.  of  Florence,  on  three  connected  hills 
(the  clayey  soil  of  which  is  called  'Terra  di  Siena').  It  is  now  a 
busy  trading  and  manufacturing  place  (weaving) ;  it  also  is  one  of 

pJeasantest  towns  in  Tuscany,  suitable  for  a  sU^  ol  «sni€k  A\aa.- 


I 


I 


I 


tion.  The  plfmate  !a  healfhyj  the  atmtyspheie  in  summer  betng 
tampered  by  the  lofty  situatiou ;  the  liitiguage  and  mainieTS  of  theiti- 
hahitanta  are  plea^irig  and  prepossessmg.  Most  of  the  Rtreetg  are 
narrow  and  croolcedt  but  they  contain  many  pala«£>K  and  liandsomo 
ohnrfihes.  Neit  to  Rome,  Flgxenos,  atid  Venifl*,  Siena  ie  the  most 
import siTii  town  in  Italy  tor  the  stndy  of  the  art  of  the  13*1 6th 
Dontnrle^. 

SiEKAf  the  ancient  Sena  Jutits^  t}T  Coioma  Julia  JSsn&niUj  la  ^aid  tu  hava 
been  ruuadt^d  by  the  Scnnriij^n  Gauls  and  converted  iato  a  RnmAn  culguy 
hy  Augu&tuj,  whence  it  derives  it»  axme,  ttie  ftlie-in'oK  and  fbe  twinaH 
The  only  Ktruscan  auliqulUea  hatn  are  a  few  tpmbs  wbieb  were  discctvercd 
in  1864  ne^T  tbe  Foitii  Cnmoilia.  The  town  AtEained  to  rhe  beigbt  of  its 
prosperity  in  tb^  nj Iridic  ages.  After  thr*  deaib  uf  tbg  Connl^isfl  Matilda. 
(iUo)  licr  extensive  dcnainioiiB  were  dtgmetnbiiired,  a^nd  tbe  citlxcELB  ot 
Siena,  as  well  as  thosfi  of  Pisa^  Lucca,  and  Flureniie^  succeeded  in  estab- 
Itahiog  Uieir  indepetidence.  Tlio  euTcrament  tbeo  fell  into  the  bauds 
gf  tbe  Dubility,  hut  was  tiTeMed  from  thein  by  tlie  people  in  11S3.  The 
« naming  uonlli'ct.^,  liowever,  tenuiiiatud  in  f&roar  of  tbe  nobl«4,  and  Sieou 
became  tbe  leader  of  tbe  Qblbelline  pnrty  in  Ceatrnl  liAlyy  wbile  Florence 
waji  tbe  «tTO[i«^bold  of  the  Grtielpb  factioDi.  FaHnata  degli  TJt>erti  and  tbt; 
Ohibellmefi  froiu  Florunee  were  weleomed  In  Siena,  and  on  4tbSept.,  I'^J^ 
a  great  victftry  over  Ibe  {ru^lplij,  tlie  bloodiest  recorded  in  tbe  ann&lB  ot 
Tnacany^  was  |;atned  near  Monte  Aperto,  un  tbe  Avbia  (7^2  KC,  to  the  F.  ^ 
p*  96],  with  the  aid  of  tbe  tlerman  troopA  of  King  M^infred  ofNaples^  Ten 
yeara  later  Cffsrief  cf  A^jmt  pucceeded.  iu  gaining  pr>s^eA9]0n  of  Siena  and 
ID  maldng  %t  a  member  of  the  Tu^cAn'tJuelpb  cfjofederation  of  ^i>wm^ 
but  the  city  Icept  a  jealous  watcb  orer  ltd  privilege?^  and,  notwilbstB-ndiftg 
aevfiTal  attempia  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  to  re-as^aLirt  their  In  flueace.  ita 
cnaFitHutiqn  remained  nncban^ed.  In  tbe  i4tb  and  15tb  centuTiea  Bieaa 
numbered  nearly  100,OlX  inbab. ,  and  vied  ^ith  Florent^e  in  wnaltb  and 
lo^e  of  art.  At  len^tb  tbe  supremacj'  was  m^urped  hy  tyranta,  such  hs 
l^abOnt  l48T)  Pandof/a  Peifncci^  Bnra&tn^d  It  ifagnijico^  wlii^ni  Macubfavelli 
represents  as  a  pattern  of  adespoE.  In  l493^  wben  Charles  VIII.  of  Franc g 
arrived  in  Italy^  Siena  cuneludt;d  an  alliance  with  bim,  and  during  tlic 
iTOiible,^  of  tbe  &TSi%  half  of  the  It^th  cent,  the  citi?<cn!i  for  tbe  mi>st  purt 
aided  witb  the  Frencb^  by  whom  the  town  was  usually  garrisoned,  Cl'n 
!^nd  April,  1555,  the  French  garrigun  waa  compelled  by  famine  lo  capit- 
ulate to  the  3pantsh  licfilegera,  by  wbose  aid  l>uke  Cosimu  I»  of  Tuacaoy 
AticeccdQd  In  gaining  parnaanent  mastery  of  the  place. 

Hiitery  of  Art,  The  blttt^r  political  fate  which  overtook  Siena,  and 
convorted  the  mighty  rival  of  Florence  into  a  quiet  provincial  towDj.  will 
strike  tho  antiqnariau  ae  a  very  fortnnate  circumstance  %  for  here  are  still 
preat^rvird  many  monamcnta  and  rcmtuiscencofl  of  mediaeval  life  compara- 
tively nnalTectod  by  the  viclesitudca  &nd  the  progreas  of  sahscqneDt  aiiea. 
The  conaervatlva  character  of  Siena  baa  not,  liowcivar,  been  produced ^  as 
in  the  ease  of  firagea^  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  sireiuu  of  history ;  for  even 
when  at  the  height  of  ita  power^  particularly  aa  compared  with  Florence, 
it  manlfesteid  a  preference  for  old  established  rules  and  a  dlallke  for  inim- 
vations^  In  the  provtnca  of  art,  deepito  the  abundant  supply  of  artists  at 
their  dispoaal,  tha  citiitans  never  seem  to  have  taken  the  lnitis.tive  ^  hut 
adhered  with  remarkable  tenacity  to  the  earlier  atyle.  The  best  periud  of 
Sioneae  art  atDl  balonp  to  the  middle  ages^  when  the  towna  of  Italy  bad 
bflgnii  to  prldfi  Ihemsalvea  on  their  praatice  of  art,  hut  before  the  pedantic 
etament  had  giron  way  to  the  punu  sense  of  the  beautiful.  There  ii  no  town 
In  Italy  which  preafinta  snch  inatruetive  examplca  of  the  Italian  Gothic 
ArdhiteotnTa  of  the  I5th  and  I4th  ccnturlefl  aa  Sieua,  where  we  fiudnLagni- 
Jlcent  ttona  bniidlng^  vying  with  graceful  strncturcs  in  bdclt^  It  Wc.  Vxsf- 
lAedrat  had  boeo  bail t  according  to  the  inlenUona  M  V\ie  tv^^<i^ftT  vtvs^-^J^A. 
h»rff  been  pne  of  th&  Jarg:eSf  and  moat  im.pOBiTi(»  t\iuTC^e.6  Vti  tTXi^&'&ffiA-.t 
Mtid  even  is  m  rcdo^eed  proportiona    it  is  oike   ol  ^\i.6  feiiftfc^  V&  \V4\l-   ^^ 
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the  secular  baildings  (of  which  perhaps  the  Palazzo  Btionsignori  is  the 
finest  example)  the  pointed  stylo  predominates^  the  windows  are  gener- 
ally divided  by  small  columns,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  crowned  with 
pinnacles.  In  the  15th  cent.,  when  the  motive  of  the  castellated  mansion 
was  clothed  with  Renaissance  forms,  Siena  was  not  slow  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Florence.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  Bernardo  Ros- 
SELLiNo  and  Francesco  di  Giorgio  have  been  correctly  designated  as  the 
architects  of  the  Pieeolominiy  Spannocehiy  and  Nerueei  palaces.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  Renaissance  churches  is  the  small  round  church  degli 
Innocenti,  adjoining  the  Spedale  della  Sca\a. 

Siena  has  produced  no  independent  school  of  Sculpture,  though  a 
liberal  patron  of  foreign  masters.  As  throughout  the  rest  of  Tuscany, 
the  development  of  art  did  not  progress  rapidly  here  till  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  Niccol6'Pi8ano,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  his  son  Giovanni  were  employed  at  Siena  ^  and  the  sculptures 
on  the  font  of  San  Giovanni  and  on  the  Fonte  Gaja  are  admirable  works 
by  Jacopo  della  Qdercia  (1374-1438),  a  native  of  Siena  and  one  of  the 
earliest  representatives  of  the  Renaissance  style.  Vecchietta  Francesco 
DI  Giorgio,  and  Cozzarelli  were  amongst  their  successors. 

Painting  was  the  favourite  art  of  the  early  Sienese.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  they  could  boast  of  Duccio  di  Buoninsbgna,  a 
painter  whose  works  far  surpass  those  of  Gimabue  in  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness. On  his  completion  in  1310  of  the  ^Majestas\  or  Triumphant  Ma- 
donna, for  the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  the  picture  was  carried  to 
the  church  in  solemn  procession  (p.  26).  An  equally  important  master  was 
Simone  Hartini  (1283-1344),  who  has  been  immortalised  by  a  sonnet  of 
Petrarch,  and  who,  like  his  contemporary  Giotto,  practised  his  art  and 
exercised  his  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  city.  Works  by 
his  hand  are,  or  were,  to  be  found  at  Naples,  Orvieto,  Assisi,  and  Avignon, 
as  well  as  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena.  So  famous  indeed  was  his 
name  that  it  was  usual  to  attribute  to  him  all  the  best  works  of  his 
period.  His  compositions  are  of  a  very  primitive  character,  but  he  certainly 
possessed  great  skill  in  his  rendering  of  tender  sentiment.  Closely  akin  to 
these  two  masters  was  Lippo  Mbmmi,  who  executed  large  frescoes  with 
the  same  elaborate  care  as  miniatures  in  missals.  Several  painters  of  the 
14th  cent,  followed  in  Simone''s  footsteps,  such  as  Barna  or  Berna,  Luoa  dx 
ToMMft,  and  Lippo  Vanni,  without,  however,  exhibiting  much  individuality. 
The  easy  narrative  style  and  the  imaginative  allegory  were  cultivated 
by  the  brothers  Pietro  and  Ambrogio  Lorbnzetti  (both  of  whom  prob- 
ably died  of  the  plague  in  1348),  and  the  approach  of  the  Sienese 
school  to  that  of  Giotto  was  thus  accomplished.  A  little  later,  however, 
the  works  of  Bartolo  di  Fredi  (1330-1410)  fell  short  of  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  those  of  Taddbo  di 
Bartolo  (c.  1363-1422),  who  was  far  inferior  to  his  Florentine  contem- 
poraries. For  a  time  all  artistic  progress  at  Siena  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  throughout  the  15th  cent,  the  city  did  not  give  birth  to  a  single 
master  of  note.  The  painters  Dombnico  di  Bartolo  ,  Lorenzo  di  Pibtro 
(nicknamed  Vecchietta),  Benvenuto  and  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  and  others 
of  this  period  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  limited  methods  of  their  prede- 
cessors, from  whose  influence  they  were  unable  to  emancipate  themselves. 
At  the  close  of  the  century,  owing  to  contact  with  neighbouring  schools, 
whose  representatives  were  frequently  invited  to  Siena,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  Florentine,  TJmbrian,  and  Lombard  masters,  the 
tide  of  progress  at  length  began  to  set  in.  The  most  distinguished  Sie- 
nese masters  of  this  period,  far  surpassing  their  contemporaries  Fungai' 
Pacchia^  Paechiarotto y  and  others,  were  Baldassabb  Peruzzi  and  Gio- 
VANANNi  Antonio  Bazzi,  surnamed  II  Sodoma.  Peruzzi  (1481-1537),  who 
was  associated  with  Raphael  at  Rome,  was  endowed  with  an  admirable  per- 
ception of  beauty  of  proportion,  and  was  famous  both  as  an  architect  and 
a  decorative  painter,  but  Siena  now  possesses  little  of  his  work.  S6doma 
^ca.  U80-1H9),  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  thoroughly  studied  at  Siena.  A 
'ombard  by  birth,  he  brought  to  Siena  some  tracea  oi  li^oivM^o'*  ^\.i\e,^ 
t  lastead  of  cultivating  ihia^  he  seems  to  liave  txnatea.  Vo  'VAa  o^u  u^v 
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nral  ability,  and  with  sucli  success  that  in  one  respect  he  vies  with  Bar 
pliael  himself.  In  the  delineation  of  beautiful  and  youthful  figures  he  is 
nnsorpaased,  and  his  technical  skill  in  fresco  painting  and  his  fertility 
are  marvellous;  but,  in  spite  of  his  strong  sense  of  the  beautiful,  his 
works  are  apt  to  pall  upon  the  taste  owing  to  the  superficiality  of  their 
composition.  With  Dou.  Bbucafdmi  (1486-1551),  who  frequently  altered  his 
style,  begins  the  final  period  of  decline  from  which  Siena  never  recovered. 
In  the  art  of  Wood  Carving  Siena  has  always  taken  a  leading  position. 
In  the  15th  and  16th  cent,  the  Barili  family  (particularly  Antonio^  d.  1516, 
and  Oiovannii  d.  1529)  distinguished  themselves  in  this  branch,  and  their 
modem  representative  is  Oiustiy  whose  pupils  Gosi  and  Querci  are  men- 
tioned at  p.  18. 

In  the  ceutre  of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  hills  on 
which  it  stands,  is  the  pictuiesque  *Fiazza  del  Campo,  now  offi- 
cially called  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  0,  5),  which  is  men- 
tioned hy  Dante  (Purg.  xi.  134).  It  is  semicircular  in  form  and 
depressed  towards  the  centre,  resembling  an  ancient  theatre.  The 
popular  assemblies  and  festivals  of  the  ancient  republic  took  place 
here,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Palio  horse-races  (p.  18)  are  now 
held.  —  The  piazza  is  enclosed  by  pinnacled  palaces.  On  the  dia- 
meter of  the  semicircle  rises  the  — 

*PaIazzo  Fiibblico  (PI.  0,  6),  a  huge  brick  edifice  of  four  stories, 
erected  in  1289-1305,  with  pointed  windows  divided  by  small  col- 
umns, and  wings  lower  than  the  central  part  of  the  building.  (The 
second  floor  of  the  wings  dates  from  the  17th  cent. ;  comp.  p.  24.) 
Adjacent  rises  the  slender  tower  del  Mangia  (635  ft.),  begun  in  1325, 
and  finished  ahout  1345,  so  named  after  the  stone  figure  of  a  man 
which  used  to  strike  the  hours  (a  popular  figure  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Roman  Pasquino,  p.  217) ;  fine  view  from  the  top  (412  steps ; 
1/2  fr*)*  ^*  *^®  ^^^^  of  the  tower  is  the  Cappella  di  Piazza,  in  the 
form  of  a  loggia ,  begun  after  the  cessation  of  the  great  plague  of 
1348  which  carried  off  30,000  persons,  and  completed  in  1376. 
The  elegant  Renaissance  upper  story  was  added  in  1460  by  Federighi 
in  place  of  the  original  simple  roof.  The  faded  fresco  on  the  altar- 
wall  is  by  Sodoma.  The  she-wolf  on  the  column  in  front  of  the  right 
wing,  the  arms  of  Siena  (p.  19),  is  by  Giovanni  di  Turino  (1429). 

The  Interior  (custodian  V2-I  fr-  i  best  time  10-2)  is  embellished  with 
numerous  frescoes  of  the  Sienese  school.  Among  those  ou  the  Groumd 
Floos  are  a  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  ii^\  a  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Ansano  and  Oalgano,  and  another  with  St.  Leonard,  both 
by  Sodoma;  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Lor.  Vecehietta;  a  Eisen  Christ,  by 
Bodoma^  1535  (?),  in  the  room  of  the  Sindaco. 

On  the  I^RST  Floob,  the  custodian  first  shows  the  Sala  del  Gban 
CoNsiGLio  (or  <f«l  if apj)amon<fo),  adorned  with  large  frescoes :  Madonna  and 
Child  under  a  canopy  borne  by  saints,  by  Simone  Martini,  1315,  a  composi- 
tion with  numerous  figures,  somewhat  stiff,  but  with  beautiful  details; 
opposite,  Equestrian  portrait  of  Guidoriccio  by  Simone  Martini  (1328 ;  freely 
restored) ;  beneath.  Madonna  by  Ouido  da  Siena,  the  date  of  which,  1221, 
appears  to  be  spurious  (prob.  1231 ;  formerly  in  San  Domenico) ;  to  the 
right  and  left,  Sant'  Ansano  and  San  Yittore,  and,  on  the  other  wall  to 
the  right,  San  Bernardo  Tolomei,  all  by  Sodoma;  then  San  Bernardino  by 
Sano  di  Pietro  and  Santa  Catarina  by  Vecehietta.  —  The  vestibule  of  this 
hall  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  di  Bavtolo,  Te^T«i%w^'^\^%  ■a.Tiv:\'«w\. 
heroes,  Judaa  UaccAbeeus,  and  St.  Christopher  aii^  oVXiCt  %k«sNa  VVVOc\. 
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The  vault  of  the  archway  is  occupied  by  a  carious  view  of  Borne.  —  A 
beautiful  iron  railing  (143545),  adjoined  on  the  right  by  a  font  by  Oiov. 
di  Turino,  separatee  this  vestibule  from  the  Council  Chapbl,  which  is 
embellished  (left)  with  frescoes  of  the  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo^  and  contains  handsome  benches  carved  by  Domenieo 
di  Niecolb  (1429).  The  altar-piece  is  a  Holy  Family  by  Sodoma;  on  the 
right  is  an  organ  by  O.  PiffeHo  and  Oiov.  di  Pietro  Ccutelnuovo  (1521).  — 
To  the  right  of  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  is  the  Sala  dblla  Page,  or  dei 
NovE,  with  frescoes  by  Ambroffio  Lorenzetti^  painted  in  1337-43,  represent- 
ing ^Good  and  Bad  6overnment%  three  pictures  which  are  indispensable 
to  those  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  disposition  of  the  proud  citisena 
of  Siena  in  the  middle  ages.  The  allegories  and  allusions  of  a  more  or 
less  obscure  character  which  they  contain  are  at  least  interesting  as  being 
of  a  much*more  homely  kind  than  those  customary  in  modern  times.  One 
of  these  mural  paintings  represents  the  ideal  of  a  state,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  wisdom,  justice,  and  other  virtues,  while  the  two  others  pourtray 
in  a  realistic  style  the  consequences  of  good  and  bad  government.  Th« 
preservation  is  imperfect,  but  the  spectator  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  heads 
of  Peace,  Justice,  and  Concord  in  the  first  of  the  series.  —  Adjoining  is 
a  room  with  portraits  of  the  eight  popes  and  thirty-eight  cardinals  to 
whom  Siena  has  given  birth.  —  Another  Eoou  contains  some  frescoes 
recently  transferred  from  other  buildings,  a  Madonna  by  Malteo  di  Oio- 
vanni  da  Siena^  1484,  and  San  Bernardino  preaching  in  the  Campo  (p.  20), 
by  Sano  di  Pietro^  interesting  for  its  representation  of  the  piazza  at  that 
period.  —  The  adjoining  Sala  di  BalIa  is  adorned  with  ostentatious 
frescoes  from  the  history  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  by  Spinello  Aretino 
(1406)  including  a  naval  victory  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Emp.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  the  Doge  leading  the  Pope's  horse).  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  are  two  coflFers,  one  (with  the  she-wolQ  finely  carved  by  BaHli^  the 
other  adorned  with  paintings.  The  fine  intarsia  door  is  by  Domenieo  di 
Niecolb.  —  The  next  room  is  the  Sala  Monumentale,  decorated  in  1883-87 
by  Aldi^  Cassioli^  and  Ces.  Maccari  with  fine  freecoes  from  the  life  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  recent  history  of  Italy,  unveiled  in  1891.  —  The 
last  room  is  the  Sala  del  Concistoko,  with  ceiling -paintings  (scenes 
from  Roman  history)  by  Beceafumi^  a  fine  marble  doorway  by  Jacopo 
della  Querela  (above  which  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  by  Luea  Oior- 
dano)^  Florentine  tapestry  (partly  of  the  16th  cent.)  on  the  walls,  and 
modern  busts  of  statesmen  and  other  illustrious  citizens  of  Siena. 

The  rear  of  the  palace,  abutting  on  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  (PI.  C, 
D,  6),  or  vegetable-market,  is  also  very  picturesque.  The  piazza  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  environs. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is  the  Palazzo  del  Go- 
verno  (p.  28 ;  facade  towards  the  Via  Ricasoli).  —  In  the  centre  of 
the  piazza,  opposite  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  rises  the  marble  Fonie 
Oaja,  with  beautiful  bas-reliefs  of  the  Christian  virtues  and  of 
the  Creation  of  Adam  (left)  and  the  Expulsion  from  Eden  (right), 
executed  by  Tito  Sarrocchi  after  Jacopo  della  Querela  (1409-19) 
but  left  incomplete  for  lack  of  funds  (originals,  in  a  very  damaged 
condition,  now  preserved  in  the  Opera  del  Dnomo,  p.  26).  A  sub- 
terranean conduit,  16  M.  in  length,  has  supplied  the  fountain  with 
delicious  water  since  1844. 

Ascending  by  steps  through  one  of  the  passages  beyond  the 
Fonte  Gaja ,  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the  Via  di  Citta,  which 
presents  a  busy  scene,  especially  in  the  evening. 

The  Gothic  Loggia  of  the  Casino  de'  Nohili  (PI.  C,  5),  once 
the  seat  of  the  commercial  tribunal,  was  built  in  imitation  of  the 

"-^h  de'  Lanzi  of  Florence  in  1417,  but  the  upper  story  is  later. 
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Tha  sonlptuiea  are  by  Sieneae  niasteia  of  tlie  15tl\  cent.,  sncli  aa 
Ant.  Federiglii  (who  eiecutad  the  flgiirfti  of  SS.  AiisatiOT  Savitio^^ 
iBfl  Vitlor©,  and  the  stone  heiinh  on  the  right),  IJrbano  da  GaTton*] 
(stone  bench  on  the  left),  and  Veenhietta  (flgnrea  of  SS,  Paul  an4^ 
Peter).  —  The  N.  prolongation  of  this  street  towards  the  Porta  Ca- 
nieliia  is  the  Via  Cavour  (p,  30  )*  —  A  littlo  to  the  N.  of  the  Loggia 
is  the  it  tile  Piazza  delV  Xudipendetiza  (Fl.  C,  b],  with  »  Statue  of 
Italia  by  SaTrocchi^  in  memory  ofSJenese  patriots  who  fell  in  the 
atroggle  for  the  uuion  of  Italy. 

Proceed  trig  io  the  left,  past  the  Gaffe  Qrec^^  ^^^  then  ascending 
the  Vja  dbi  PKLLBQBiiJr ,  a  aide -street  to  the  right ,  we  reach  the 
small  Piazza  8an  Giovatitii.  Hero,  on  the  corner  to  the  left,  is 
sitnated  tbe  Palazzo  del  Ma^nlfico  (PL  C,  5),  erected  1ti  1508  for 
the  tyrant  Pandolfo  Petrucci  (p.  19),  from  designs  by  Giaaomo  Coi>- 
zatdli.  The  bronze  ornaments  and  flag-bracleta  on  the  outside  are 
in  admirable  keeping  with  the  style*  One  room  is  embellished  with 
freicoea  by  PintUTicchio^  discovered  in  1882, 

In  a  straight  direction  we  gee  the  ehotr  of  the  loftily-situated 
cathedral,  under  whioh  is  the  old  baptistery,  forming  a  kind  of 
erypt,  now  the  ehiirch  of  *San  GioTamii  (PI.  B^  G,  5),  built  after 
1317,  with  a  fine,  but  Tinflmshed  Gothic  fa^de, 

IxTBHTon.  The  eliicf  adornm'mt  liere  ia  tb^  marli'le  Fo?fT,  designed  by 
Jat&po  deliu  Querela  (11  !6),  wlin  alao  (ssecntt'd  the  atatucttcA  of  JoTin  the 
R^pttgt  and  the  four  prophets,  and  one  of  the  six  b&imtifiil  bronstts-eilt 
relteffl  from  lUft  hSetopy  of  .lolin  tlie  Baptist  (Zachariiia  l^d  out  of  thti  Temple, 
1419,  i;a5t  in  1430>.  Ttie  others  are  by  Lorenw  Ghiberii  (BapUsin  of  Ctirfst 
and  John  tbe  Bapti.it  bron£kt  before  Mcrud ,  1427) ,  DonaitUo  (Head  of 
John  the  Baptist  brnugbt  before  Herod  and  bis  gaeaU,  142G},  and  TurUio 
di  Banp  and  bia  aori  Gi<}ettnni  di  Ttiii'no.  Tbe  laat  also  ex:ecnted  tbe  figure.'! 
of  CUarUy,  Jasticii,  and  Ppudbmie^  those  of  F&ltb  and  Hope  are  by  Bona- 
tflh;  that  of  FtjrtituiJe  ia  by  Goro  dt  Ner&ccio.  —  Tbe  freacoes  by  Vecchiittn 
and  BeniSfitiiti  di  Oiowanni  are  of  inferior  value.  ^  Over  tbe  bigb-alta?  is 
a  Be^ptidm  of  Obriflt  by  And.  J^itedn&Ui^  ^uroamed  /J  Bre*ciat%ino. 

From  the  Piazza  San  Giovanni  we  may  either  follow  the  street  to 
the  right,  past  the  P^ifiEso  ArcivescovUe  (Ph  B,  6),  or  we  may  asneiid 
the  steps  to  the  left.  By  either  way  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

The  •*Ca.th0dtal,  or  Chiesa  MetT<}pDLitana  [PL  Bj  6,  5),  occupy- 
ing the  btgheat  ground  in  the  towiij  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Assunta*  The  present  bnildina  was  begun  early  in  the  13th  cent,  j 
the  dome  was  completed  in  1264;  and  about  1317  the  choir  was 
prolonged  to  the  E«  over  the  ehureh  of  San  Giovanni  fsee  abovo). 
Owing  to  certain  structural  defects,  to  which  the  present  irregu- 
iarity  of  the  cdlflce  ia  stilt  perhaps  psiTtly  dne,  it  was  resolved  in 
1339  to  erefit  a  huge  nave,  of  which  the  present  cathedral  was  to 
form  the  transept  only,  according  to  a  plan  preserved  In  the 
Opera  del  Doom o  (p.  26).  Parts  of  this  building ,  designed  In  ^ 
beautiful  style,  still  csist  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathednl  lixtVa 
form  of  a  ruin.  After  the  plague  of  1348  Mb  ai.Ta\jSX\Qti& -^wi  ^^^ 
^b^fjdoned.  snd  tha  ongin&l  structnte  was  t>en  ejcsm^\^*^^-  W^"^^^ 
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97  yds.,  width  ^61/2  yds.,  lenjrtli  oftrmae^  56  yds.)  Tlie  •Fa- 
CADK,  coniitnieted  in  1284-1380  from  a  design  by  Oiovamm  Pisano^ 
which,  like  that  of  Orrieto  Cathedral  (p.  84),  has  three  gmble»,  is 
<-.ompo8ed  of  red,  bl&ek.  and  white  marble,  and  richly  deeormted  with 
scalpturefl  representinsr  prophets  and  angeld  by  different  masters 
(mainly  reprodnctions;  the  weather-beaten  originals  in  the  Opera 
del  Dnomo,  p.  '26) ;  the  Venetian  mosaics  were  added  in  1878  afer 
designs  by  Mtusini  and  Frcmehi,  On  each  side  of  the  steps  is  a 
eolnmn  bearing  the  she-wolf  of  Siena  (jp.  19).  The  eampanile,  con- 
sisting of  six  stories,  does  not  taper  towards  the  top. 

The  *Iiit«nor  eoBSisU  of  a  naTe  and  aisles  extending  to  the  choir 
and  intersected  by  a  double  transept,  with  an  irregnlar  hexagonal  dome 
over  the  centre.  The  horizontal  bands  of  colour,  the  cornice  with  the 
bnflts  of  pox^es  (in  terracotta;  about  i4<0),  and  the  pillars  with  the  half- 
columns  will  at  first  produce  an  unfavourable  impression  on  northern  traT- 
fillers,  but  they  will  find  that  the  pleasing  ornamentation  in  marble  com- 
pensates to  a  great  extent  for  organic  defects. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  large  circular  window  in  the  wall  of  the  en- 
trance was  designed  by  Perino  del  Vaga  and  executed  by  Ptutorino  MiehtH 
in  1549.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  graceful  tribune  of  i'US,  borne  by  two 
columns.  The  fine  basins  for  holy  water  are  by  Ant.  Federighij  a  pnpil 
of  Jac.  delU  Querela,  1462-63. 

The  marble  ^^ParaMENT  is  quite  unique,  being  covered  with  ^Graffito* 
representations  from  designs  by  eminent  artists:  scenes  from  Old  Testament 
history,  Moses,  Samson,  Judns  Maccabseus,  Solomon,  and  Joshua  by  Do- 
tnenico  di  Niccolb  (14!^;  Absalom,  bv  Fietro  del  Jfinella;  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni  (1481);  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Adam  and 
Eve,  3I0SCS  on  ^t.  Sinai,  etc.,  \>y  Beccafumi ;  the  symbols  of  Siena  and  the 
towns  allied  with  it,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Socrates  and  Crates,  the  Sibyls 
(1482-83),  and  other  figures  by  artists  of  the  14-i6th  centuries.  The  exe- 
cution varies.  The  oldest  scenes  are  simple  outlines  engraved  on  the 
white  marble  and  filled  with  black  stucco.  Shading  was  then  introduced 
by  the  use  of  grey  and  also  of  coloured  marble,  so  that  the  graffito 
gradually  developed  int^>  an  elaborate  mosaic.  The  pavement  is  generally 
covered  by  a  wooden  floor,  which  is,  however,  removed  for  a  few  weeks 
after  Aug.  15th  (Feast  of  the  Assumption).  Most  of  the  original  works  are 
now  in  the  Opera  del  Dnomo  (p.  26),  being  replaced  by  copies  in  the 
cathedral. 

I.arT  AiSLB.  At  the  entrance-wall ,  statue  of  Pope  Marcellus  II.,  by 
Darn.  Cafaygi.  —  4th  Altar  (of  the  Piccolomini),  with  sculptures  by  Andrea 
Bregno  (1485)  and  statues  of  SS.  Peter,  Pius,  Gregory,  and  James,  by 
Michael  Angela ^  and  St.  Francis,  begun  by  Torrigiani  and  completed  by 
Michael  Anaelo  (about  1601-4).  —  The  entrance-wall  of  the  Libreria  is 
embellished  with  fine  sculptures  in  marble,  by  Lorenzo  di  Mariano  (1497). 
Over  the  door:  Coronation  of  Pius  III.  (Piccolomini:  1503),  who  reigned 
27  days  only,  by  Bern.  PintwicchiOy  who  also  painted  the  frescoes  in  the 
library.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  Monument  of  Bandino  Bandini, 
with  the  Iliscn  Christ  and  angels,  attributed  to  Michael  Angela  (?). 

The  *PcLriT,  octagonal  in  form  and  constructed  of  white  marble, 
borne  by  nine  granite  columns,  some  of  which  rest  on  lions,  and  adorned 
with  admirable  reliefs  from  the  New  Testament,  is  by  Niccolb  Pisano^  his 
son  Giovanni  J  and  his  pupils  Arnolfo^  Lapo^  and  Donato  (1266-68).  The 
flight  of  stops  was  designed  by  Bart.  Neroni,  surnamed  II  Ricdo  (1543). 

The  Left  Teansbpt  contains  the  Cappella  Sak  Giovanni,  by  Gioio.  di 
Ute/anoy  with  a  *Portal  by  Lor.  di  Mariano.  In  the  interior  are  a  bronae 
*Statue  of  John  the  Baptist  by  JDona/ello,  1457;  statues  of  SS.  Catharine 
and  Ansano,  by  Jfei'oecio  (1487)  and  Giov.  di  Sle/ano  respectively  j  a  font 
b7  Federighi;  stucco  enrichments  on  the  walls  by  Alb.  Caponeri  and  Co*. 
^^caA$  (iOOeji  ADd  live  biuaII  frescoes  by  iSnlttincchio,  ttn^ft  bftVn^  acetiea 
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from  the  life  of  Altxirto  AtflnKMeFi^  the  dctno/.  A  Bllvar  c&Kket,  bj^  iVd»v 
c^tco  di  Antifoio  (i46B))  contain.^  b^h  &tm  of  JnhD  Una  O&ptlfit.  —  F&ithev^ 
on  in  tto  futmc  Iriin^ept  iim  utahics  of  Popap  Piua  III*  and  Piii:i  It.  by  1 
F.  ^alc^Jra  and  0^*  Mamtoli  reflpe-ctlvely*  —  The  cbapel  to  the  }efl  dfl 
the  chuiT  contains  a  relief  of  the  I2th  cent.,  repreAcnlliti;  the  Annimciatiotif  I 
Ihe  NaUvity  aod  tbe  Ador&tlon  of  the  Mugit  removed  bMbtir  ffijai  iliej 
«ld  chijpch  of  ToiitB  aJlo  Spine  (p.  38),  The  hronne  relief  in  the  pavamenti  i 
in  front  of  this  work  is  b)^  Don&UHc^  and  marks  tlxe  tomb  of  Biaho|»J 
aiovaniii  Feed  (d,  1436).  i 

The  Ckqie  contains  a  hli^h-aitar  executed  from  &  modgl  by  Ssldanari  J 
Perutxi  iib^)i  behind  It  rkbly  earvtd  cboir-stalls,  reading- desk,  tilc.^1 
by  Sart^ilo  I^^roni,  sn^named  Hiccio  (15673^  aod  inlaid  work  (intafsia)  hfM 
i^^  Qiovatmi  da  Yfrc^na  (15<JS>.  The  One  bronze  ciLDOpy  ii  by  Vffo^hieikt 
;^I06»72)|  tbe  angela,  holding  eaudelnbra,  bts  by  Giotmnni  di  tSi^nmnf  and 
WmneucQ  di  Giorffic  (1489)^  the  front  row  gf  ata?Li  aud  tlie  rood-loft 
bjr  Eff/f{t£llo  da  Breseia  (Ib^).  The  freacoes ,  ofl^naJly  by  BsccaffinU 
(t&ik),  were  entirely  renewed  and  altered  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  preaent 
century.  —  By  the  pillars  o*'  the  dome  nre  two  nngstafT^  froia  the  :«:t;indard- 
WREgon  of  the  Florentines  (il  smT<yreio)^  unptured  nt  Monte  Aperto  in 
1200  (p.  IBJ,  or.  aceoTfdlng  to  some  atithoritles,  those  of  the  victorious 
waggon  of  the  SieBeae.  Over  a  ncigbbnnring  allar  Is  the  cruelUx  whtti^b 
tbe  Sienese  carrited  with  them  on  that  oecaRion*  —  To  the  lelt  of  the 
bigh-aUar  Is  an  organ- J  oft  by  the  two  BariU  (15111  ^  above  t^a  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  which  contains  (to  the  left)  a  ftmt  by  TvfinL  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  15tb  (^ent,  painting,  perhapa  by  Samf  cS  Pistro^  with  a  view 
of  the  oHgvQAl  l?ala?!zo  piibbjico  {p.  21). 

In  ihe  cbapnl  to  the  right  of  the  cboir  are  reliefs  of  the  Evnngelista 
assil  St.  Paul,  by  Frtmceico  rl^i  Imola  and  0(<nf.  di  Tttriito,  The  flat  monnmant 
of  Bl*hop  Bfirtoit  (d.  t444)  was  cKecnIed  by  FidtripJii  from  the  design  iif 
Pifiro  dtl  MiiifiJla. 

The  Riout  TRAKani'T  contains  dtahifa  of  Popea  Alexander  VIT,  (by 
SreoU  Ferratd}  and  Alexander  111.  (by  Ant,  Rfipffi}.  —  The  Cai*p*:i^la  uel 
Voro^  belonging  to  the  Chi^^  built  hy  Alexander  VU.  fFabio  Cbifjl  of 
Siena^  p^pal  nuncio  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  164S^  pope  in  1666-67) 
in  1661^  is  riehly  adorned  m'ith  lapiia  Inztill,  marble,  and  gildings  and 
contains  statues  of  Stn  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen  («!aid  prig^nally  to 
iinve  been  an  Andromeda)   by  Bttnini. 

BrnnT  AiatEr  Ifext  the  transept  ifl  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Tomma^^o  Pic- 
colomini  (d,  1483)^  by  Ntrped^.  At  the  uther  end  la  a  alatne  of  Pops 
Panl  ¥.,  by  F.  Siffttortni, 

The  3,  aide-en  I  ranee  of  the  cathedral  is  furmonnUd  by  a  relief  of  lb« 
Madonna  altributed  in  MiftJl^loine. 

In  tbe  left  aisle,  aa  iilready  mi^ntloned,  is  the  entrance  to  the  celebriited 
^•Librtiy  of  the  Cathedral  (Ui^tria;  fee  25^50  tO,  formerly  the  ^ala 
Pieeclc^mfnea.  erected  by  order  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Plccolomlmi,  afterwarda 
Fopa  Pins  liL,  in  HOB^  &nd  adoroed  in  i&U2'7  with  ten  tre&coes  by  Ptn- 
turiccMOi  xeprcBCPting  scenes  from  the  life  of  jEneits  Splvius  Picc&lomiiti  of 
Fieossa  {p.  40),  afterwEird?  Fop€  Pius  il.  (1468-64)3  (1)  l>epartiirc  of^neas 
Sylvius  for  the  Council  of  Basle 'i  {31  ^neas  Sylvius  in  presence  of  King 
Jamoi  I.  a(  gcotiand  ^  to  whom  be  had  been  ac:nt  hy  the  Council  (^)  Hi^ 
coronation  as  a  poet  by  Emperor  Frederick  IIL  at  Frankfort  in  1445 ^  (4) 
jEneas  Sylvitts  dotng  homage  to  Popu  Engene  IV.  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor;  tG}Betrolb&I  of  Emperor  Frederick  HI.  to  Bleonora  ofPortiiga) 
at  Siena  by  jEneaa  Sylvius^  (6)  jS^neas  Sylvius  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope 
CaJiitna  111.',  (7)  ^neas  Sylvius  elected  Pope  Pius  11.^  tS)  Pina  n.  at  the 
diet  nf  princea  in  Mantna;  0}  Canoni^sation  of  Catharinij  of  Siena^  (lOf) 
Death  of  Piu&  11.  at  Ancona,  while  praachlng  a  crnsade  against  the  Tnrka. 
Some  of  these  pictures^  which  are  conneeted  by  benntiiTil  iigurea  of  nude 
or  femi-nnde  cbildr^in,  are  adn3ira.bly  preserved,  Vasari  attributes  the 
deftign^  for  tbefle  freai^oes  to  Kajthae]  ^  and  an  it  Ih  tu\*i^^\iVi  '^C^  Miyifiiir- 
li^bed  that  Eaphao]  was  fn  Siena  at  tli^  aamii  t\mt  a,s  VmV.Ait\t?N\Vi^'^*^-^|'^ 
not  iiapQssiblQ  thi^i  h&  a^^isCed   Qja  leaa  £e,Tti1e  imajgm'^Ai.Qvv  ^^  '^'s^  <aw«E 
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master  by  drawings ,  of  winch  the  latter  made  a  more  or  less  free  use. 
Designs  for  these  frescoes  are  now  preserved  in  the  Uffizi  (that  of  No.  1), 
in  the  Brera  at  Milan  (Ko.  3),  by  the  Dnke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth 
(So.  4),  and  by  Sign.  Baldeschi  at  Pemgia  (No.  6",  p.  58).  —  On  a  fin3  Renais- 
sance pedestal  stands  a  famous  antique  "Group  of  the  Graces^  found  at 
Rome  about  1460  in  the  reign  of  Pius  II.  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
cathedral  library.  From  this  work  Raphael  is  said  to  have  made  his  first 
studies  from  the  antique  (drawing  at  Venice).  —  The  missals,  embellished 
with  beautiful  miniatures,  also  deserve  attention  (No.  6  and  No.  9  by 
Liberate  da  Verona^  No.  12  by  Oirolamo  da  Oi'erwma^  No.  11  by  Sanodi  Pittro). 

Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral ,  in  the  corner  where  the 
steps  ascending  from  San  Giovanni  terminate  under  the  arches  of  the 
uncompleted  nave  (p.  23),  is  the  Opera  del  Duomo  (PI.  0,  6),  which 
contains  several  interesting  works  of  art. 

In  the  entrance-passage  is  the  custodian's  bell  (1/2  fr. ;  best  time  10-4). 

The  hall  on  the  Gbound  Floob  contains  Sculptures  from  the  Fonte 
Oaja  (p.  22)  by  Jacopo  della  Quereia^  representing  a  Madonna,  the  Virtues, 
the  Creation  of  Man,  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  which  are  among 
the  master''s  finest  works  (anfortunately  much  damaged ;  comp.  the  restored 
casts  adjoining);  and  a  figure  of  Moses  hy  Federighi^  from  the  Fonte  degli 
Ebrei  in  the  Ghetto.  At  the  back  of  the  Iiall,  Ornamentation  of  an  organ- 
screen  ,  representing  the  Transfiguration,  by  Mainardi.  Sculptures  from 
the  Cappella  di  Piazza  (p.  21),  and  others  from  the  facade  of  the  cathedral 
before  its  restoration.  —  Antique  sarcophagus  with  sea-gods.  —  '*Qraffiti 
from  the  Cathedral  Pavement  (comp.  p.  24).  —  On  the  First  Floor  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  entire  cathedral  pavement.  —  On  the  Second  Floor 
several  interesting  plans  and  architectural  designs;  handsome  embroi- 
deries; crosiers;  ring  of  Pius  II.  Also  several  early  Sienese  paintings,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  large  ^Picture  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna:  on  the  left 
the  Triumphant  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  saints,  the  once  highly  revered 
^Majestas**,  which  was  placed  over  the  high-altar  in  ,1310  (p.  20),  with 
the  inscription:  Mater  Saneta  Dei^  sis  caussa  Senis  requiei^  sis  Dueio  viia^ 
te  quia  pinxit  ita.  On  the  left  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  26  sections,  orig- 
inally forming  a  background  to  the  Majestas.  Also  four  saints  by  Ani^, 
Lorenzetti;  a  Byzantine  Madonna  of  the  12th  cent.;  a  Credo  by  Taddeo 
di  Bartolo;  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  hj  Pietro  Lorenzetti  (1342),  in  a  lifelike 
genre  style;  a  Story  of  the  Cross  by  the  same. 

Adjoining  the  Opera  is  the  Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  B,  6),  erected  by 
Bern.  Buontalenti  in  the  16th  cent.,  now  the  seat  of  the  prefecture. 
—  Farther  on,  in  the  Via  del  Capitano  (p.  27),  which  diverges 
here ,  is  the  Palazzo  Pecci  (now  Pal.  OrotaneUi),  a  Gothic  brick 
building  of  the  13th  century.  About  1360  it  was  appointed  the 
official  residence  of  the  Capitano  dlGiustizia,  or  chief  judicial  func- 
tionary of  Siena ;  in  1457  it  was  acquired  by  the  jurist  Tom.  Pecci ; 
and  since  1854  it  has  heen  restored  in  the  original  style  after  plans 
by  G.  Rossi. 

Opposite  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  are  the  church  and  hospital 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  (PI.  B,  6),  of  the  13th  century.  Over 
the  high-altar  of  the  church  is  a  Risen  Christ ,  a  statue  in  bronze 
by  Vecchietta.  The  choir-stalls  are  by  Ventura ,  the  organ  "by  B. 
Peruzzi,  Adjoining  the  handsome  entrance-hall  of  the  hospital  is 
a  large  sick-room  called  'II  Pellegrinaio',  adorned  with  frescoes  from 
the  history  of  the  monastery  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo  (1440-43) 
»nd  other  masters.  Pleasing  view  from  the  windows  (fee  Y2  ^r.).  — 
"descending  to  the  left  at  the  N.  angle  ot  the  Piaxxa  ^e\  DxjLomQ '\i'^ 
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fltep^  and  under  seTeral  arcliea,  w©  iB^h  the  Rhnrch  Dtgti  InnoeenU 
(PL  B ,  6 ;  ling  at  No.  68) ,  ©eternally  a  very  rude  edlflco ,  but 
with  &  chai-mlng  interior  In  the  form  of  a  GiBek  eroBS^  by  D.  Ponn 
(150?).    In  tho  sacristy  is  a  M^idonna  by  Matter  di  Giovanni. 

The  above-mentioned  Via.  usi,  CAi-iTANO  (PL  B^  G)  leads  to  the 
quarters  of  the  town  situated  on  the  S.  and  S>W>  hills.  It  sooti 
croasee  the  small  Piazza  Postierki  T?ith  the  FalaziiO  Chipi^  now  Fic-^ 
colomini^  on  the  Tlght^  wMch  contains  two  saloons  adorned  with 
frescoes  by  Bernbard  van  Orley,  a  Fleming  who  joiued  Baphaers 
school.  The  p.olumii  with  the  ah  o- wo  If  in  the  piaz:z.a  dates  from  1487, 
—  Not  far  off ^  in  the  Via  dl  CittS  [p.  ^^\  whltsh  diverges  here  to  tha 
left,  is  the  Palamo  Nerucci  (No.  20;  PI.  G,  6),  erected  hy  Bern- 
ardo Eossellino  in  1468  for  Catharine,  the  lister  of  Pius  Il^j  and 
now  occupied  hy  the  Banca  d^ Italia.  Beyond  it,  to  the  right,  is  the 
PalasiZt^  Santdni^  the  vaulting  In  the  i^ourt  of  "whidi  is  tastefully 
painted.  Inside  are  paintings  hy  Andrea  Vanni,  Neroccio  Landi, 
VecchietU,  Pacohiaj  Beceafumij  and  other  Siene,se  m^istera.  ^  In 
the  Via  dl  StalloreggiT  diverging  from  the  Piazi^i  Postierla  to  the 
rigH|  is  a  corner-house  (No>  2  Via  di  Cartel veccMol,  in  which  la 
preserved  a  fresco  by  Sodoma  ('Madonna  del  Corvo'). 

Otv  the  lefi^  in  the  Via  San  PifiTHo  (PL  C,6,7},  the  continuation 
of  the  Via  del  Capitano  ^  is  the  *  Palazzo  Buonsignon  ^  a  handsome 
ffothic  edifice  of  the  I4lh  cent.,  in  brick,  with  a  rich  facade,  restored  i 
in  1348.  The  vOi^tibule,  court,  and  staircase  are  in  the  early" Henais-J 
eatsft©  style.  ^  At  the  chiirch  of  San  FietTo  aUe  ScuU  (PL  C,  7}|,1 
which  contains  paintings  by  Sano  dS  Pietro,  Salimheni,  and  Rutilift  ] 
Manetti  (Flight  into  Egypt,  at  the  high-altar}^  the  street  hends  tci 
the  right.  FoUowiiig  it  and  passing  under  an  archway,  we  enter  %hm  1 
PiAKZA  GiOB-DANo  BfiuJi'O  (PL  C,  7),  With  the  Meale  Colltgio  Tolo- 
mei,  furcuerly  a  convent  and  now  a  much  frequented  grammar-school 
(Li ceo),  anci  Che  church  of  —  ^ 

Sant^  AgOitino  (PL  t\  7) ,  remodelled  by  VanmUiii  in  1755, 
the  entrance  to  which  la  iu  the  Li  ceo,  to  the  left. 

Over  ilia  Sod  alUiT  cin  tlio  figlit,  a  CriLciAxioD  by  Fieira  Perngino  (beforti 
15U(1)-  ^lafieacTti  of  tiie  Indocenta  by  Matie&  da  Siena  (l4B3j,  In  »  ctt&pel 
rin  the  flight,  8Uitae  of  Pius  [[.  by  £hipri.  Altar-pieeti,  an  Adorattnn  cif  the 
Hiigi  by  Sodprna.  At  the  back  oT  tbb  cliolr,  on  tbe  left,  the  Lugend  of 
Sanf  A^oatlDO  Novello  ia  Ibree  aections,  hy  Lipjio  Mtmmi  (mote  i^rnbably 
by  SimoNe  JfcrHmif).  Id  Yht  Lift  tranflspt,  painted  terra  cm  tla  alaliiB  of 
8aii  KiccQlo  Aa^  Tiilentiof]  j  by  t-liac.  Coz^m'dUr  ^n  tbe  flek^oiid  chapel  to 
the  left  uf  Ibe  tbtiir^  Timptatlt ii  of  Bt-  Antony^  by  EuiiUo MfiTieLti.  Also 
plt:iiirds  by  SaUmheni  and  otburSv 

About  300  paces  beyond  the  Porta  Tufl  (Pi.  C,  8)  la  the  Cfmt- 
Ufo  delta  Mliietieordia ^  containing  among  Its  monumenta  a  good 
Pleti  by  Duprc  ajitl  several  statues  hy  Sarrocchi,  Pegui,  and  others  ; 
line  view  in  the  morning  and  evening  (fee  30-50  c*).  —  Following 
the  Via  dell  a  Cetchia  (No.  3  in  which,  t\va  smalX  PoJitiw^t^  ^V(«ixv^ 
»ht>u]d  he  noticed}  to  tie  W,  nf  SanC  Agcr&iiTiQ^Ku4.'tse\\4^\\^'^>^^ 
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right,  we  enter  the  Via  Baldassare  Peruzn,  on  the  left  side  of  which 
are  the  suppressed  monastery  (now  a  harrack)  and  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (PL  A,  7),  a  handsome  hrick  edifice, 
with  campanile  and  cloisters,  ascribed  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (open 
10-12  on  week-days).  On  the  right  is  the  Cappella  del  Sagramento, 
with  a  Nativity  of  Mary  by  Sodoma;  4th  altar  on  the  right,  Ascen- 
sion by  Pacchiarotto ;  5th  altar  on  the  left,  St.  Michael  by  Becca- 
fumi.   In  the  sacristy  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sigismund  by  CozzareUi. 

Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  Pollini  (PI.  B,  7),  formerly  Celsi^  at- 
tributed to  Peruzzi.  —  We  may  now  proceed  straight  on  through 
the  Via  delle  Fosse  di  Sant'  Ansano  (with  the  Reale  Istituto  Toscano 
dei  Sordo-Muti ,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum)  either  to  the  Piazza 
delDuomo,  or,  loy  turning  a  little  to  the  left  towards  the  end  of  the 
street,  we  may  reach  the  Porta  Fontebranda  (see  p.  34). 

Outside  the  Porta  San  Marco  (PI.  A,  8)  there  is  a  fine  view. 


The  E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Gampo  is  occupied  by  the  •Pa- 
lazzo del  6overp.o  (PI.  D,  5),  one  of  the  most  imposing  private 
edifices  at  Siena,  erected  for  Oiacomo  Piccolomini  in  1469-1500, 
probably  from  a  design  by  Bernardo  Rossellino,  The  principal  facade 
with  its  tasteful  decorations  in  wrought  iron  (horses'  heads,  etc.) 
looks  towards  the  Via  Ricasoli.  The  palace  now  contains  the  exten- 
sive Archives  (director,  Sign.  Lisini),  one  of  the  most  important 
collections  of  the  kind  in  Italy  (adm.  daily,  except  Sun.,  10-3). 

Parchment  Charters ,  52,000  in  number ,  the  oldest  dating  from  736. 
Under  glass  are  a  nomber  of  interesting  specimens  of  these  documents. 
Autographs  of  celebrated  men  (Rus  II.,  Leo  X.),  Miniatures^  etc.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  the  Covers  of  the  old  Treasury  Register* 
(Biceherne),  in  chronological  order,  painted  with  scenes  from  sacred  and 
profane  history,  and  affording  an  admirable  survey  of  the  development  of 
Sienese  art.  They  include  works  by  the  Lorenzettiy  Giovanni  di  Paolo^  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio^  ifatteo  di  Giovanni^  and  Sano  di  Pietro. 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  del  Governo  rises  the  TJniverBity  (P1.D,  5), 
recently  restore€,  in  the  court  of  which  is  a  war-monument.  In  the 
corridor  on  the  first  floor  (also  entered  directly  from  the  corner  of 
the  Via  San  Vigilio,  p.  29)  is  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  jurist 
Niccolb  Arringhieri  (1374),  with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  pro- 
fessor in  the  midst  of  his  audience. 

The  graceful  Loggia  del  Papa  (PI.  D,  5),  in  the  neighbouring 
Piazza  Piccolomini,  was  erected  in  1460-63  by  the  Sienese  Antonio 
Federighi  "by  order  of  Vinsll.  (-^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini),  and  dedi- 
cated by  the  pope  ^gentilibus  suis'. 

Adjacent  is  San  Martino  (PI.  D,  6),  dating  from  1613. 
Over  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 
Outdo  Reni.  At  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left  are  ornamental  sculptures  in 
marble  by  Lorenzo  di  Mariano  (1522),  and  a  Nativity  of  Christ  by  Beeea- 
fumi.  The  choir  contains  gilded  wooden  statues  of  the  Madonna  and  four 
saints,  by  a  follower  of  Jacopo  delta  Querda. 

The  Via  Ricasoli  (PI.  D,E,  5,  6)  traverses  the  crest  of  the  S.E. 

and  leads  to  the  Porta,  Pispini  and  the  Porta  Romaua,  the  two 
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S.E.  gates.  —  Immediately  to  the  right  in  this  street  is  the  Fonte  de 
PcmianetOj  dating  from  1352,  restored  in  1867. — To  the  left,  a  little 
farther  on,  the  Via  di  FoUonica  descends  to  the  FonU  di  Follonica^ 
constmcted  in  1239  and  situated  in  a  garden  far  helow.  —  After 
5  min.  more,  heyond  the  church  of  San  Qiorgio  (PI.  E,  6),  the  Via  db' 
PispiNi  diverges  to  the  left,  in  which  we  first  reach  the  church  of  — 

Santo  Spirito  (PI.  E,  6),  with  a  dome  dating  from  1508,  and  a 
portal  from  1519,  the  latter  designed  hy  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

Interior.  Above  the  entrance-door  is  a  Crucifixion  by  Sano  di  Pietro. 
The  1st  chapel  on  the  right  (Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli)  contains,  above  a  St. 
Rosa  of  Viterbo  (p.  88),  the  following  admirable  paintings  by  Sodoma  (1530) : 
Madonna  presenting  the  gown  of  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans  to  St. 
Alfonso,  in  the  presence  of  SS.  Octavia  and  Lucia;  to  the  right  and  left 
8S.  Sebastian  and  Antony  the  Abbot ;  in  the  lunette,  St.  James  on  horse- 
back (fresco).  To  the  right  is  a  Nativity  of  Christ  in  terracotta  by  Fra 
Ambroffio  della  Robbia  (1504).  —  By  the  first  altar  to  the  left,  Virgin  between 
SS.  Francis  and  CJatharine.  by  Balducci.  Over  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Oirol.  del  Pacchia.  —  In  the  Sacristy,  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  by  Beccafttmi.  —  The  beautiful  Cloisters  (sagrestano 
20-30  c.)  are  unfortunately  disfigured  by  modern  additions  \  they  contain  a 
Crucifixion  by  Fra  Paolino  (1516). 

The  Fonte  d«'  Pispini  dates  from  1534.  The  neighhouring  Porta 
Pispini  is  adorned  with  a  damaged  fresco  (Nativity)  by  Sodoma. 

Opposite  Santo  Spirito  we  enter  the  Vicolo  del  Sasso,  follow  the 
hroad  Via  San  Girolamo  to  the  right,  pass  a  column  with  the  she- 
wolf,  and  reach  San  Oirolamo  (PI.  E,  7),  belonging  to  a  nnnnery 
(3rd  altar  to  the  left :  Madonna  hy  Matteo  di  Giovanni ,  framed  In 
marble  by  Lorenzo  di  Mariano).  On  the  left  we  next  reach  the 
ohuroh  of  the  — 

Servi  di  Maria  (PI.  D,  7),  or  Santissima  Concezionej  erected  in 
1471-1628,  with  a  beautiful  interior  attributed  to  Bald,  Peruzzi  (?). 

First  altar  to  the  right:  Madonna,  by  Coppo  di  MarcovaldOy  1261. 
Fourth  altar  to  the  right:  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo  di  Ct'oranm*, 
1491  i  above.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  —  In 
the  right  transept,  above  the  sacristy-door:  *La  Vergine  del  Popolo',  by 
Lippo  Memmif  a  fine  fresco.  —  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  'Madonna  del 
Man  to',  ascribed  to  Giovanni  di  Pietro^  1436.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
is  the  masterpiece  of  Fungai  (1500).  —  The  chapels  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  high- altar  contain  (restored)  frescoes  by  ^m6r.  LoremetH:  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  Daughter  of  Herodias,  Death  of  John  the  Baptist.  By  the 
^nd  altar  tn  the  left,  Mad(  nna  del  Belvidere  bv  Oiacomo  di  Mino  del  Pel- 
liecicv'o  (1383). 

The  Porta  Romana  (PI.  E,  8)  is  adorned  with  a  damaged  fresco 
(Coronation  of  the  Virgin),  begun  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  and  finished 
"by  Sano  di  Pietro.  —  About  Vs  M.  beyond  the  gate  is  the  church 
of  Madonna  degli  Angeliy  the  choir  of  which  contains  a  Madonna 
with  saints,  by  Raffaello  Carli,  1502. 


Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Palazzo  del  Governo  (p.  28),  beside 
the  University  (p.  28),  begins  the  Via  San  Vigilio,  leading  to  th^ 
E.  to  the  church  of  the  same  name  (PY.  l>.jti^,  ^\L\s3ftL\%^\^^::w^^ 
with  sculptures  of  the  iSth  century. 
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Farther  on,  we  ptss  tho  oliurcb  of  Snntft  Marin  di  Frovensnno 
{VI.  D,  4-  1594),  traverse  several  narrow  streets ^  and  reaah  the 
Piazza  di  San  Fkanoehoo  (PL  D,  E,  4),  in  which  rise  the  ohotoh 
of  Saj\  Franceses  and  the  Oratorio  di  San  HeniardinQ^ 

San  Frauceflco  (PL  E|  4),  a  Gothic  chuich  of  the  I3>^14tb  cent., 
sevi'eral  times  altered  in  thtt  18th  cotjt.^  waa  sumptuously  restOTsdlti 
1835-93  and  adorned  with  etnined  glaes  from  Munich,  rich  scnlp- 
turea>  and  attar-piec*ifl  by  Maceari,  Vili^ardij  Vazj^U^  and  others, 
SflTeral  aneient  frbacoeg  by  Ambr,  Lorenzetti  have  also  been  trane^ 
ferred  hither.  In  the  2tid  cbapel  to  the  right  of  tho  hlgh-altac  is 
the  tomb  of  Oriatoforo  Fellci,  by  Urhano  da  Coriona.  The  ehurch 
is  Q.dJoined  by  two  fine  iirnakeance  cloisters,  in  one  of  which,  ad- 
joining the  side- en  trance  to  the  church ,  are  arcMtoctnral  Bculptiirt's 
t'fom  tombs  of  noblei  dating  from  the  i4th  eoBtury.  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  to  the  seminary  is  a  relief  of  the  MadohTia  by  Gitfe. 
Co%jiateUi.  The  cliapel  contain  a  a  Madoima'and  Cliild]  by  Amhr.  Lo~ 
renK&tii  (high-altar)^  a  fresco  by  Luca  di  Tommh  (left  altai^,  and  a 
Madonna  and  lainte  by  Barna  (left  wall). 

The  •Oratorio  dl  San  Beraftrdino  (PL  E,  4)  possesses  admirable 
pictures  by  tS'otioma  and  others*  Afternoon  light  boat.  The  ^cuatode* 
livea  at  No.  6j  adjoining  {f&&  30-50  c). 

Lowaa  Obatokiu  ;  Scciie»  frum  tho  Uf^  of  @t.  BcraardiDO,  of  thg  eloae 
of  tho  Ititb  cttttar)'*  ^  UrFan  Obatueio  jmiich  more  important  paints 
ings):  FreEic:iitEitxon  in  tlie  Temple,  Balutatioiif  Ai^Tiniptloii,  »ad  Corona- 
tioa  cf  tUa  Virgin^  SS.  Aatany,  BuiDardino,  Lctnisi  and  FnttLcift,  by  Mo- 
d(ifHQ,  Ii5i3^32i  tlio  ainglt^  Bgurcs  af  saiiit:^  bciiig  of  er^at  boaaty>  Betroth*! 
and  Death  of  the  YirgiQj  by  Btccafumi^  i&lB.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and 
Anniuiciation,  by  Girol.  del  Patdiia^  IDIS.  Tbe  ri^itur  i»bou.ld  obenerre  the 
admirabla  eDrichmtinls  of  the  veiling,,  the  frieze,,  ot&+  >  wblch  ilto  amoBg 
tbe  most  tantefnl  of  tiarly-Bea&lsEiftnce  WDrks,  executed  by  Qtutkmfi  ?^ra- 
pUli  after  ll'ifti.  Altar- piece,  by  B^^cca/umi^  1&37.  In  the  veitlbule  is  a  relief 
of  the  madDnuai  by  QiovanH  di  AgotHfm  (13U)h 


The  YtA  Ca\o¥r  [PL  C,  5,  4,  3),  which  es tends  through  tho 

centre  of  Siena  from  the  Casino  de'  Nobili  (p.  23)  to  the  Porta  Ca- 

molHai  a  distance  of  nearly  1  M. ,  is  the  handsomest  and  busiest 

street  in  the  town,  AppToachiug  from  the  Casino  de^  Nobili,  wo  fiiat 

reaoh  a  small  pias^za^  named  after  the  Pti/asso  Toiomti  (PL  G,  o), 

a  Gothic  edifice  of  1205,  on  the  left,  and  also  adorned  mth  a  ahe- 

wolf.    The  church  of  San  Crisioftmo  ^   opposite  the  pala^zo ,    hat  a 

od  altar-piece  by  Pacchin.  [Virgin  between  SS,  Luke  and  Ray- 

Ond).    Farther  on  ate  the  Valjizil  ■  Palmteri  (i^AO).  Bicftf(l520j 

ith  a  line  loggia  with  modern  paintings),  Gori  (1677)^  and  Span-' 

oem  [PL  C,  4).   The  last,  built  in  1470  by  a  Florentine  master, 

ith  a  bold  colonnaded  court  J   and  recently  thoroughly  restored, 

Dw  contains  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Ofllce.     In  the  third  story  Is 

^e  unimportant  *GalU^ria  Suocuraale  delV  Tstitu to  dl  Belle  Aril*. — 

the  vidnity  Is  the  Piazza  Salimbenl,  with  a  statue  ot  Sallusiio 

Undini  (1677-1 766),  th  e  il  rai  n  er  o  f  the  Si^iiese  ^ateTctniQ  ^  ^^  T\^ 

HfMf,' erected  in  188Q. 
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To  tbe  left  diverges  the  Tia  i>ell&  Bi^lle  Abti  [PI,  C,  B,  A\ 
wMoh  contains  the  Ait  Iiiaiitutiou  and  the  Library  and  leads  straighbj 
to  the  church  of  San  Demenico  (p-  33), 

The  ♦lititiito  dell©  Belle  Arti  (PI.  0,  5),  founded  In  1816,  con-  J 
taiiiJ9  a  valuable  collection  of  piotures,  chiefly  wofka  of  the  olde^l 
Siea&Bfl  school,  prot^ured  from  suppressed  monasterieE  and  from  thai 
Palnsszo  Puhblioo.  The  cDliection  is  chronologically  arranged.  The  j 
names  of  the  pictures  are  given  on  the  frames.  Keeper,  Sig.  Amold&n 
FrunaL  Adm.  9-3  daily  [1  fr.),  except  an  Sundays  and  holidays  J 
t^hell  belo^T  *«*  tlie  ji^hi).     Catalogue  (1895)^  1  fr. 

At   llio  etitTSince^    Reliefs  of  little  value,    TIie  first  door  Oil  the  right 
leads  to  tine  lartSC;  rtuom  X  (5ee  belo^v)^  Ihe  aecDiid  to  tlie  ^- 

I.  CoBsrPOB  {t8-i4lh  eent.J;    l-li],  Piclurefl  af  the  I3lh  cpnt.,   still   in 
the    ByisaEitlne   i^tyle;   2^   Mar\;arttoni  d^Areziir^  SL  FrAiieia;   16-  Ouido  da 
Sienftt  Madonna^  20^  22,  2;^,  35^  47.   Duci?io  di  Btioninsegii&^  Allar-pieceni 
4d^  jifticoia  di  Ssgn^,   CrudinxiuD  {1315)^   51.  I^ppo  Mtmtiti^  iMadoniia  and.  . 
friap  .flaints.  ] 

U. CoRRiBu»(U45theeiit);  5^21.  Pie^0 LturtmtUi^  MaiJoimaHi  It.  Lipp9 
Mtmmi^  as.  MichacJf  Jerome,  sad  John  the  Baptist 4  33>  P.  Iisremtttu  ^ar 
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■  d«>niiB   and  Aainta  (1328)^   traniferfed   fi'nm  panel  to  ciiriva^ ;   33,  Atf^&^p 
I      Lormsitfit  AmQun elation  (1344)  \  Sarkfio  di  Fredt^  40.  Ft'iir  scenes  Irom  Iho 

■  me   of  ths  Yipgin.  At).  The  M^sm   S3.  Titdd^o  OQd<H,  Mii<loniia  (1355)  5   6i. 
M      Luca  di  Tfmmti   Madonna   end   saints  (1^^67j  i  01,  70.  Sifiimlh  AreiifiO^  Vo- 

lonatum   and   Dsatii   uf  tbe  Virgin^   B7,  12-^.  Tadd^^o  di  Bartoh  (T6.  An- 
^unciatifjn). 

Ill,  CoftRiDUJi  {ll-l5tli  <^entO;  Pkttirea  by  Oit^panni  di  Pa&lo  (^n/IB 
dated  145^,  No,  55  dat«d  14(J0^  Alsn :  47.  Unkiumn  Matter^  Triiiinph  of 
Dcatb,  Ch^tity,  Lnva^  and  Fame  (a,(tbj^  Petr(vrc>]}v  IB-  DomtnitQ  di  Bairtoi^^ 
Uadonna  ^nd  angeJs  (1433J  \  31.  Fieiro  di  OioptiTuii^  San  Bernardinc»| 
63,  67.  LffvenMO  di  Fietro  i  V&cchi^Ut}^  %Mi  Bern&i'dinij,  Madonna  with  ^amt^^. 

KuoHA  IV   fto   tile  ri^hO  and  V  ard   devoted  to  tlie  works  of  *?ORfi  *$% 
Ftstro   (14^)6-6ljj    the  '^^leive.SEi   I'ra  AngelicD\  ehiefl]r  hir{;e   ultar-piectiiS. 
Above  lh>i«Atranee  to  Eoom  Y:  20.  M&donna  and  St.  CAlixtus^  in  E^jom  V: 
17.  GDronatinn  of  thu  Yirgin^  25    Lirgii  altar- piece  of  1441.  ~  VL  Eooh 
(in^lGth  cent- J:    1,  1r   Saii&   di  Pfe^ro?  3*  Pietfc  di  Domenics^  Adoration  of 
tbe  ^beptiard-H,  with  EB.  Oalpnus  and  Martin  (14LX1).    Alao  w^^rks  by  Matiea 
di   Oinvatmi  [Ko,  7   dated  llTOj^  NtrQccio  di  Sariohffjmti}  (Ko.   19  datad 
1476)^   FrasiceiiQ  di  Gioffjio  Maviiri^   ami    Gitid<ixciu  (Jonarefli  fNo.  2<%  St^ 
Stbi'itiaTiT  dated  141115).    —    A   narrow  pasaa^^c  Vt^ai?<  V^si\vt&  V:i  ^t  -ns^^c^,  \ft 
ItoOM  Til,  wiieli    cotttaia^  ^laiiitinga    of  tti«  IB-VliiVii  tem^.^  \iiaift\.  ^¥^.  S^lkto. 
d»aifiged'  ■  ■  Wti  nrtw  rtiturn^  cross  i  lie  entraiiD.^'-ps^aeA^  d\.^OTM^\l  ^  *3i^  ^Tj^i« 
(lie  fiiVAl!  -^ 
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VIII.  Room  (14- 16th  cent.):  Sodoma^  1.  Madonna,  2.  Two  guild-brothers 
adoring  the  Cross*,  Oirol.  Oenga^  8.  Ransoming  of  prisoners,  9.  Flight  of 
iEneas ;  Sodoma,  •QT.  Scourging  of  Christ  (fresco),  29.  Judith,  32.  St.  Catharine, 
35.  Madonna ,  36.  Dead  Christ  supported  by  two  angels ;  37.  Monache  di 
Santa  Masta^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints.  The  elegant  wooden  pilasters 
by  Antonio  Barili  in  this  and  the  following  room  should  be  observed.  — 
IX.  Room  (15-16th  cent.) :  7.  Quid.  CozzareW^  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and 
Giov.  Colombini  (1482)-,  8.  Andrea  di  Niccolb^  Crucifixion,  with  saints  (1502)^ 
26,  28.  Pintwicchio^  Holy  Family.  —  From  the  entrance-passage  we  now 
enter,  to  the  left,  the  — 

X.  Labqe  Hall  (15-16  cent.).  On  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  are  six 
cartoons  for  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral,  by  Beecafumi  (much  damaged). 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  2,  46.  SodomOt  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of 
Olives,  Christ  in  Purgatory,  two  frescoes  brought  from  Santa  Croce.  To  the 
right :  7.  Oirol.  del  Paechia,  Annunciation  and  Visitation  (after  the  picture 
by  Albertinelli  in  the  Uffizi);  Sodoma^  11.  Nativity,  *13.  Descent  from  the 
Cross;  14.  Pacchiarotto,  Madonna  and  SS.  Onuphrius  and  Bartholomew; 
17.  Oirolamo  di  Benvenuto^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  (1508),  the  Nativ- 
ity in  the  lunette  by  Malteo  di  Giovanni;  22.  BeccafuTni^  St.  Catharine*, 
24.  Pacchiarotto,  Ascension.  —  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  exit:  25,  23. 
Beecafumi^  Fall  of  the  Angels,  Christ  in  Purgatory.  On  the  left  wall :  29. 
Francesco  di  Giorgio^  Crucifixion;  30.  Funffoi,  Madonna  and  saints  (1512); 
31.  Pacchiarotto,  Visitation,  with  SS.  Michael  and  Francis;  36.  Matteo  di 
Giovanni^  Madonna  entlironed,  with  angels  and  saints  ;  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni^ 

37.  Assumption,  39.  Madonna  with  angels  and  saints  (1475);  Francesco  di 
Giorgio.)  41.  Nativity,  44.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  45.  Fungai.,  Assumption; 
46.  Sodoma^  Christ  in  Hades  (fresco);  '47,  id.  Bartolomeo  Neroni  (II  Riccio)^ 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  predella. 

XI.  Room  (16-17 th  cent.).  To  the  right:  3.  Fra  Bartolommeo^  Mary 
Magdalen;  7.  Paris  Bordone^  Annunciation;  12.  AUdorfer^  Martyrdom  of 
St.   Quirinus;   13.   Bart,  de  Bruyn^  Portrait;    17,  34.  Morone,  Portraits; 

38.  Altdoi/er^  Scene  from  the  legend  of  St.  Quirinus ;  39,  53.  Amberger^ 
Charles  V.  (copies);  44.  Tintoretto.^  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (sketch);  45. 
PinturicchiOy  Holy  Family;  51.  Palma  Vecchio.t  Madonna;  52.  In  the  style 
oi  Alhrecht  Dilrer,  Portrait;  72.  Steentoyck.,  St.  Jerome;  75.  Domenichino^ 
Landscape;  81.  Lucas  Oranach^  Lucretia;  87.  Paima  Giovane,  Brazen  Ser- 
pent; 94.  Jan  Brueghel^  Sea-piece;  115.  Fra  Bartolommeo.,  St.  Catharine. 

On  the  first  floor  are  casts  and  modern  paintings,  and  prize-works  by 
pupils  of  the  Academy.  Two  rooms  here  accommodate  the  Qalleria  delle 
Stamps,  the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  old  Italian  engravings,  though  there 
are  also  a  number  of  Durer''s  wood-engravings.  The  second  room  contains 
the  bust  of  Count  Gori  Tannilini  (1880),  the  donor  of  the  collection. 

The  BibUoteca  PubbUca  (PI.  C,  4),  containing  72,000  vols, 
and  5000  MSS.,  was  founded  in  1663  (open  daily,  10-2,  and  5  or 
6  to  8).  In  tbe  17th  cent.  Siena  possessed  sixteen  libraries,  and  in 
1654  even  one  for  women. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are:  the  Greek  Gospels,  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  of  the  11th  cent.,  originally 
bound  in  silk,  with  pictures  in  enamel  mounted  at  a  later  period  in 
silver-gilt;  Treatise  on  architecture  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio.,  with  sketches 
and  drawings  by  the  author;  Sketch-books  of  Baldassare  Pentzxi  and 
Oiuliano  da  Sangallo;  letters  of  St.  Catharine. 

Beyond  the  library,  to  the  left,  we  descend  the  Via  Costa  Sant' 
Antonio,  and  enter  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  wbich  leads 
straight  to  the  upper  entrance  of  the  HoTLse  of  St.  Catharine  (PI. 
B,  4) :  *SponsaB  Christi  Katherine  domus'.  Visitors  ring  at  the  door 
to  the  left  (1/2  fr.)*  S*-  Catharine  of  Siena,  the  daughter  of  a  dyer 
named  Benincasa ,  was  born  in  1347 ,  took  the  veil  at  the  age  of 
eight,  snd  having  become  celebrated  tor  visioiia,  al^e  prevailed  on 
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Pope  Gregory  VI.  to  retransfer  the  papal  throne  from  Avignon  to 
Rome  (1377).  She  died  in  the  year  1380,  and  was  canonised  in  1461. 
The  best-known  yision  is  that  of  her  betrothal  to  the  Infant  Christ,  a 
faYOorite  theme  with  painters.   Her  festival  is  on  29th  April. 

The  different  rooms  in  tbe  building  have  been  converted  into  small 
chapels  or  Osatosies,  which  belong  to  the  Confraiemitit  di  Santa  Caterina, 
Above  the  altar  in  one  of  the  Uppeb  Obatouies,  once  a  kitchen,  is  a 
portrait  of  the  saint,  by  Fungai;  the  other  pictures  are  by  Salimbeni  and 
Fr.  Yanni;  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  beautiful  ceiling  and  the 
pilasters  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  i5th  cent,  (the  pavement  of  glazed 
tiles  is  now  covered).  —  The  pretty  little  court  is  attributed  to  Bald.  Peruzzi. 
—  The  Obatobio  del  Crocifisso  contains  the  wonder-working  Crucifixion, 
a  painting  by  Qiunta  Pisano  (?),  from  which  St.  Catharine,  according  to  the 
legend,  received  the  stigmata  at  Pisa  in  1375.  —  Below  is  the  Cuubcu  (key 
kept  by  another  custodian),  containing  the  following  paintings :  Qirol.  del 
PMchia^  St.  Catharine  healing  Matteo  di  Cenni  of  the  plague ;  St.  Catharine 
rescuing  Dominicans  from  murderers  •,  The  dead  body  of  St.  Agnes  of  Monte- 
pulciano  stretching  out  her  foot  to  be  kissed  by  St.  Catharine.  The  fourth 
picture,  representing  the  saint  being  attacked  by  Florentine  soldiers,  is 
by  Salimbenif  1604.  Over  the  altar,  fiiae  statue  of  St.  Catharine  by  Neroecio^ 
1485;  above,  Angel  by  Sodoma.  —  Over  the  door  of  the  church  (outside) 
is  a  St.  Catharine  between  two  angels,  by  Urbano  da  Cortona. 

On  leaving  the  church  we  come  to  the  Via  Bbnincasa  (formerly 
dei  Tintori;  PI.  B,  0,5),  which  is  still  inhabited,  as  in  ancient  days, 
by  dyers  and  fullers.  Over  the  door  of  the  house  on  the  left  is  a 
bust  of  St.  Catharine  by  Cozzarelli.  Not  far  off  is  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain of  Fontebranda  (PI.  B,  5),  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  of  San  Domenico,  mentioned  as  eariy  as  1081,  renovated  in 
1198,  and  covered  with  a  colonnade  of  three  arches  in  1242.  Close 
by  Is  a  bathing  establishment.  —  The  Via  di  Fontebranda  ascends 
to  the  Campo  (left),  and  to  the  cathedral  (right).  — Passing  the 
fountain,  and  ascending  to  the  right,  we  reaoh  — 

San  Domenico  (PI.  B,  4,  5),  a  lofty  brick  edifice  in  the  Gothic 
style  (1220-1465),  the  massive  substructures  of  which,  resting  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  are  now  used  as  a  cavalry  barrack.  The  cam- 
panile dates  from  1340. 

The  IirTBBioB  is  destitute  of  aisles,  and  has  a  transept  and  open  roof. 
At  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  is  the  Cappella  dellb  Voltb  (closed),  con- 
taining an  altar-piece  of  St.  Catharine  by  Andrea  Vanni.  —  Farther  on,  to 
the  right:  Honoment  of  the  mathematician  Oius.  Pianigiani  (d.  1850),  by 
Beeheroni.  —  Third  altar:  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  by  Salimbeni,  1579.  —  The 
*Ghapu.  or  St.  Catuabinb,  in  which  the  head  of  the  saint  is  preserved 
in  a  silver  reliquary  enclosed  in  a  shrine  dating  from  1466,  is  adorned  with 
admirable  frescoes  by  Sodoma  (1525  \  best  light  about  midday).  On  the 
waU  near  the  altar,  St.  Catharine  in  ecstasy,  supported  by  two  sisters  (the 
so-called  ^Svenimento\  or  swoon),  and  an  angel  bringing  her  the  host;  on 
the  wall  to  the  left,  The  prayer  of  the  saint  saving  the  soul  of  a  decap- 
itated culprit;  to  the  right.  Healing  of  the  possessed,  by  Francesco  Vanni\ 
1593.  The  two  saints  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  by  the  same 
master;  the  ceiling  and  the  pilaslers,-with  their  charming  putti,  were  exe- 
cuted by  Sodoma.  —  yhe  pavement  of  the  chapel  is  richly  decorated  with 
graffito  representations  on  marble.  —  Last  altar  to  the  right:  Nativity  of 
Christ  by  Frane.  di  Giorgio,  executed  under  the  inQuence  of  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  to  whom  the  work  was  formerly  attributed  \  the  luntUe.  \.%  y^^^^s^^'^ 
by  MatUo  di  Giovannif  the  foreground  by  Fungai. 

Choim.    Tbe  feeantiful  marble  Ciborixiisi  a.\.\.\ift\A^-^\\swt  \%  SX^^-«wH. 

Baedbkeb,  ttaly  U.   13th  Edition.  '^ 
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VIII.  Room  (14-16th  cenL):  AtftfMM,  1.  lUAonaft,  i  Two  -  -posing  Ca- 
adoring  the  Cross  i  CHroi,  ffM^o*  8*  Baammhimot  ptiaor  uigh- altar. — 
Mneaa ;  Sodoma,  •QT.  SoonzvliiK  of  Christ  (ft«M9798-  *«■*•''  ^  *^®  "ShJ:  SS. 
35.  Madonna,  36.  Dead  Ohrlit  nmportad  liy  two  '  •  Giovanni,  1479 j  in 
>San<rt  Maata,  Madonnft  enthzonod.  witk  HlBta.  Th'  .  j  j  t)  the  left,  Madonna 
by  Antonio  Bartii  in  this  uA  tho  foUowtng  r'  ^  chapel,  Madonna,  with 
IX.  Room  (16-ieth  e«Bl)i  7.  0iM.  OmmraV  ^,  eiovannx.  —  The  2nd  Cuapel 
Gio V.  Colombini  (itiB)  t  8.  AM*Nm  « Jlwr  ,^^aJ  to  the  ^German  Nation*  of 
26,  28.  /Ynlw/ecMs.  Boly  Vm^Ijv  "  .  /uxflerous  tombstones  of  the  16th 
enter,  to  the  left,  tiM  — 

i.  Laboi  Hall  OMft^^  .  .  Paradise  and  the  smaU  Piazza 

^T^TJm^^y!^^  J  '^"ds  the  litUe  chnrch  of  Santa 
Ollvea,  Ohilst  1b Fttmto^  .]  ypith  a  charming  Renaissance  fa9ade 

?*^JiuIl*?*S'  ^.'^  1   ind  a  picture  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni 

17.  ainkmo  '  /^.  Ai^^i.-r  on  contains  the  Palazzo  Moeenni.  Palazzo 
ity  in  {hi*    .-.^^'itch^*^^ 

Becea        '«'■.  "^ j  "*^^  Midi  diverging  to  the  right  a  little  farther  on,  leads 

J^       ^^!'  ;/-'  ^22a  Lorenzo  and  the  railway-station  (PI.  C,  D,  2,  3). 

ti  ^^%  toi^^  ^eft  of  Via  Cavour  open  into  the  Lizza  (PL 

"'  7'*'*  "^'^i  promenade  which  was  laid  out  in  1779  on  the  site  of 

A  ^'-  *  f^ttte^  erected  by  Charles  V.,  commanding  good  views  of 

3  fiiriii«»'^J.^Q  and  the  Cathedral.    These  walks,  which  contain  a 

i!»n  ^'^^  to  Oaribaldi  by  Raff.  Romanelli,  extend  as  far  as  the 

^^"noeto  Fort  8.  Bdrbera  (PI.  A,  3),  buUt  by  Duke  Cosimo  I.  in 

'"fiO  open  to  the  public  and  commanding  a  fine  view. 

^^'  farther  on,  the  Via  Cavour  takes  the  name  of  Via  di  CamollIa 

PI  c,  3,  2j  B,  2,  1).    The  Via  di  Campansi  diverges  to  the  right 

Jo  the  old  monastery  di  Campansi^  now  the  poorhouse  (PI.  C,  2 ; 

ring).  1*  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Matteo  Balducci  (Assumption  j 

jji  the  cloisters),  Sano  di  Pielro  (Annunciation),  Benvenuto  di  6iO' 

vanni  (Noli  me  tangere),  and  Beccafumi  (Madonna  and  saints). 

Jlandsome  baroque  church. 

We  follow  the  Via  Camellia  for  some  minutes  more ;  nearly  op- 
posite a  small  piazza  we  turn  to  the  left  under  an  archway,  and 
descending  the  Via  Fontegiusta,  arrive  at  the  little  church  of  — 

Fonteginsta  (PI.  B,  2),  belonging  to  a  brotherhood  (if  closed, 
ring  the  bell  in  the  corner  to  the  right),  and  built  by  Francesco 
Fedeli  of  Como  in  the  early  Renaissance  style  in  1479.  Above  the 
entrance  (outiide)  is  a  small  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Neroccio  di 
Bartolomeo  (1489).  The  vaulting,  borne  by  four  marble  col- 
umns, dates  from  1482;  the  N.  portal  from  1489.  Beautiful  ♦High 
Altar  by  Lor,  di  Mariano  (1517),  one  of  the  finest  existing  sculp- 
tures of  the  period.  The  bronze  holy-water  basin  is  by  6iov.  delle 
Bomharde  (148)).  The  2nd  altir  to  the  right  is  adorned  with  a 
Madonna  by  L.  Vanni,  with  a  view  of  Siena  and  its  towers  (1590) ; 
the  3rd  altar  on  the  same  side  has  a  Coronation  of  the  Madonna 
by  Fungai;  the  2nd  to  the  left  a  fine  fresco  by  B.  Peruzzi,  the 
Sibyl  announcing  to  Augustus  the  Nativitv  oi  CVvtifeV.  (^.^.^  1528^ 
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Over  thie  entrance  are  a  sword,  helmet,  shield,  and  some  hones  of 
a  whale,  said  to  have  heen  presented  hy  Golnmhus. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Camollia,  to  the  right ,  No.  48,  opposite 
the  small  Templar  church  of  San  Pietro  della  Magione  (PI.  B,  1 ; 
fine  Renaissance  facade},  is  the  house  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (p.  20), 
indicated  hy  an  inscription,  hut  of  no  architectural  importance. 

A  pleasant  Walk  may  he  taken  hy  a  road  skirting  the  town 
walls  to  the  right,  outside  the  Porta  Camollia  (PI.  B,  1),  with  fine 
views  of  the  Tuscan  hills.  On  a  height  opposite,  heyond  the  railway 
'.tation,  lies  the  monastery  of  Osservanza  (see  helow) ;  in  the  valley 
elow ,  outside  the  Porta  Ovile  (PI.  D,  3),  is  the  picturesque  Fonte 
OviU.  In  ahout  8/4  hr.  we  reach  the  Porta  Pispini  (comp.  PI.  F,  6, 7; 
p.  29).  —  Ahout  3/4  M.  heyond  the  Porta  Camollia,  on  the  road  to 
GoUe,  stands  the  Palazzo  del  Twrco,  generally  known  as  the  Pal. 
dei  Diavolij  a  fine  hrick  huilding,  with  a  chapel  hy  Federighi  (1460). 

Ezcnroiont  (most  of  them  best  made  hy  carriage).  —  About  iVa  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  Porta  Ovile  is  situated  the  suppressed  Franciscan  mon- 
afitery  of  L'Otservansa,  erected  in  1423  and  enlarged  in  1485  by  Cozzarelli. 
The  road  keeps  to  the  left  at  the  fork  immediately  before  reaching  the 
railway  to  Gbiusi,  passes  under  the  line,  and  ascends  straight  on  (carr.  there 
and  hack  6  fr.).  The  monastery-church  is  another  Renaissance  work;  its 
arches  and  vaults  are  adorned  with  terracottas  by  \Francesco  di  Giorgio. 
At  the  2nd  altar  on  the  left  is  a  fine  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Andrea 
deila  Robbia.  On  the  1st  and  3rd  altars  on  the  left  are  excellent  examples 
of  8ano  di  Pietro;  the  predella  of  the  4th  altar  is  also  by  him,  the  main 
painting  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  Beneath  the  high-altar  is  preserved  the 
silver  reliquary  of  San  Bernardino,  by  Oiov.  di  Turino  and  Francesco 
SAntomo  (1472) i  behind,  to  the  left  and  right,  are  two  statues,  Mary 
and  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  from  the  .workshop  of  the  Robbia.  In  the 
choir,  SS.  Bernardino  and  Elizabeth,  by  Pietro  di  Oiovanni  (1439).  In  the 
aacristy,  Piet&  by  Oiac.  Cozzarelli.  Beneath  the  church  is  a  vault  with 
the  cell  of  San  Bernardino  and  the  tomb  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci  (d.  1512; 
p.  19J. 

Santa  Golomba,  Oelsa,  and  Marmoraja  are  most  conveniently  visited 
on  horseback;  there  and  back,  with  stay,  5Vahrs. ;  horse  7  fr.;  one-horse 
carriage  (carrozzino)  15  fr.  For  larger  carriages  the  road  is  good  only  as  far 
as  Santa  Golomba  (15 fr.).  —  Leaving  the  Porta  Camollia,  we  follow  the  high- 
road for  2Va  M.  and  then  diverge  to  the  left  by  the  road  descending  be- 
tween two  cypresses  into  the  valley.  This  road  leads  us  to  the  villa  Santa 
Cokmba  (4V2  M.),  formerly  the  property  of  the  CoUegio  Tolomei  (p.  27), 
with  a  handsome  staircase  assigned  to  Bald.  Peimzzi^  and  fine  view  from  the 
balcony.  —  After  descending  from  Santa  Golomba  we  continue  to  follow 
the  road  hy  which  we  arrived,  which  leads  through  beautiful  woods 
to  (kUa  (8>/4  M.  from  Santa  Golomba),  a  castellated  villa,  designed  by 
Bald.  Perutzi^  where  Hino  Gelsi.  a  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  View  from  the  highest  story 
(refreshments  sold  by  the  fattore  of  the  villa).  —  About  2V4  M.  beyond 
Celsa  is  Marmoraja,  where  on  7th  Sept.,  1187,  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Bepublic  of  Siena  and  Bishop  Hugo  of  Volterra.  The  piazza  in 
front  of  the  church  affords  a  fine  view  of  Volterra,  Colle  d'Elsa,  San 
Oimignano,  etc. 

The  Oertcsa  diPontignano  (carr.  there  and  back  12  fr.),  5  JI.  from  the 
Porta  Ovile,  was  founded  in  1343,  fortified  in  1383,  and  suppressed  in  1810.  The 
eburch  was  modernised  in  the  17th  century.  View  from  beside  thePa.t<ic«.^vfe.. 

The  Abbaaia  di  0anr  £usrenio,  IV*  M.  to  theS.  olV\iei^QT\.;i.^wv^^'t<s.Q> 
comuaoaty  known  as  //  Monaster o,  is  an   ancieivl  "BGTvft^VcN.vtv^  Tsv^wasXet^ 
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said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Wamfried,  a  Loiu^bard,  in  730,  fiortifled  in 
15&3  by  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  flecolarised  in  the  loth  century.  The  hoildin^ 
are  thoroogbly  modernised.  The  chnrch  contains  several  pictures  (some 
of  which  have  been  mined  by  restoration)  by  Dnccio,  Ambrogio  Loren- 
zetti,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  Francesco  di  Gio^o,  Benvennto  di  Giovamii,  and 
other  Sienese  masters.  View  from  the  garden.  The  return  should  be 
made  via  the  Porta  Fontebranda. 

The  highroad  next  leads  to  the  Osteria  delta  Volte^  about  5  M.  beyond  the 
Porta  San  Marco,  whence  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  (4  M.)  Getiiiale,  a 
villa  erected  in  1680  by  Flavio  Chigi,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  YII., 
from  designs  by  Carlo  Fontana.  With  the  villa  is  connected  the  *Thebai8^ 
park,  embellished  with  sculptures  and  containing  fine  old  timber.  View 
from  the  hill  (*Romitorio')  above  the  villa.  Permessi  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi 
at  Siena,  Via  di  Citta.  —  Carr.  from  Siena  to  Cetinale  and  back,  14  fir. 

About  IVz  M.  beyond  the  Osteria  della  Volte  lies  the  venerable 
church  of  San  Giovanni  di  Ponte  alio  SpinOy  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century.  About  3  M.  farther  on  is  Eosia,  the  church  of  which  con- 
tains a  font  of  1332.  We  may  then  proceed  to  (2  M.)  Torri  Or  Santa  MusUola 
a  Torri  in  Val  di  Merse^  an  old  monasterybelonging  to  the  Vallombrosians, 
possessing  a  chnrch,  consecrated  in  1189,  and  a  fine  Romanesque  mon- 
astery-court, now  used  as  farm-buildings. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Eosia  (along  the  road  to  Massa  llarittima, 
and  then  to  the  left)  lie  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  San  Galgano,  founded  in  1201  by  Ildebrando  Pannocchieschi,  Bishop  of 
Volterra.  The  abbey-church,  a  building  of  travertine  and  brick,  erected 
in  1240^,  is  imposing  even  in  its  ruins.  The  only  relics  of  the  original 
architecture  in  the  secular  buildings,  now  used  as  a  farm,  consist  of  a  few 
windows.  The  monks  were  distributed  among  other  monasteries  in  1652f 
and  in  1781  the  church,  which  had  been  injured  by  lightning,  was  closed. 

The  chateau  of  Belcaro,  to  the  W.  of  Porta  Fontebranda,  reached  by 
carriage  (8  fr.)  in  I1/4  hr.,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Siena  and  its  envi- 
rons. On  the  groundfloor  is  a  ceiling- painting  by  Bald.  Peruzti:  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.  The  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  by  the  same  master,  have 
been  sadly  injured  by  restoration. 

6.  From  Siena  to  GMusi. 

55  M.  Railway  in  2V4-3V2  hrs.  j  fares  9  fr.  95,  6  fr.  95,  4  fr.  45  c.  — 
No  express  trains. 

8Una  (p.  17)  is  a  terminal  station.  The  train  returns  part  of  the 
way  to  Empoli  and  then  diverges  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the  S.E. 
We  traverse  the  hills  which  form  the  watershed  between  the  Orrbrcne 
and  the  valley  of  the  Chiaim.  Several  tunnels.  —  5^2  M.  Arhia, 

Arbia  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  SamtAm- 
sano  in  Ddfana^  the  parish  church  of  which  contains  a  Madonna  by  Bald. 
Peruzzi,  to  whom  also  is  due  the  brick  erection  of  the  Martirio  di  Sant*  An- 
sano  (key  at  the  parsonage).  A  pyramid  surrounded  by  cypresses  on  the 
opposite  ridge  of  hills  marks  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Monte  Aperto,  whence 
Farinata  degli  XJberti  (p.  19)  issued  to  the  battle  of  1260. 

10  M.  Casttlnuovo  Berardenga.  This  bleak  district,  with  its 
chalk- hills  and  barren  fissured  mountains,  is  interesting  to  the 
palaeontologist  only. 

19^2  ^-  ABciano;  the  pleasant  little  town  (^Alb.  del  Sole,  clean 
and  comfortable;  2100  inhab.),  IV2M.  to  the  right  of  the  railway, 
possesses  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Sienese  in  1351,  a  hand- 
some fountain,  and  several  old  churches.  The  church  of  San  Fran- 
c^sco  contains  a  tasteful  font,  a  painted  tetiacolta  a\\Ax-^\§<j.^  -^^ 
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SS.  Rapbiael  and  Christopher,  of  the  school  of  the  Robhia,  and  a  Ma- 
donna by  Lippo  Memmi.  In  the  CoUegiata  are  a  Birth  of  the  Virgin 
by  Sassetta  (?),  an  Ascension  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  with  wings  by 
Matteo  di  Giovanni,  and  frescoes  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  In  San  Se- 
battiano  is  a  fresco  by  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni.  The  altar-piece  of 
8ant*Ago8tino  is  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo  (1437). 

Asdano  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  famous, 
but  now  suppressed,  Benedictine  convent  of  *Monte  Oliveto  Mag- 
giore  (6  M.;  carriages  at  the  station,  at  Bucciarelli's,  or  the  Alb. 
del  Sole,  8-10  fr. ;  the  bargain  with  the  driver  should  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  landlord  as  witness ;  a  drive  of  2  hrs.  by  the 
Mghioad,  or  IY2  ^r.  by  the  picturesq^ue  direct  route  suitable  for  light 
Tfthides  only). 

Visitors  who  desire  to  spend  the  night  at  the  convent  must  apply 
beforeliand  to  the  *Ispettore'  of  the  Istituto  delle  Belle  Asti  at  Siena  (p.  31), 
from  whom  they  receive  a  ^permesso"  to  present  to  the  ^Sopraintendente 
dcd  gik  Arcicenobio  di  Monte  Oliveto  Haggiore'.  Those  who  have  not  time 
to  send  this  two  days  in  advance  should  provide  themselves  with  provisions 
for  one  day.  Ordinary  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  stay  more  than  two  days 
at  the  convent  (pens.  6  fr.). 

The  convent,  founded  in  1320  by  Bernardo  Tolomei  and  afterwards 
greatly  enriched  by  donations,  still  afifords  an  excellent  idea  of  a  great 
establishment  of  the  kind.  The  monks  must  have  been  wonderfully 
energetic  to  have  been  able  to  transform  the  sterile  chalk-soil  here  into 
a  smiling  oasis,  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pius  II.;  p.  25)  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  monastery  in  his  'Gommentaria\ 

Over  the  entrance  are  glazed  terracotta  groups  of  the  Madonna  with 
angels  and  St.  Benedict  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

The  walls  of  the  large  3Ionastkbt  Court  are  adorned  with  celebrated 
^Frescoes  by  Luea  SignorelU  (1497)  and  Ant.  Bazzi,  called  Sodoma  (1505), 
X0presenting  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Benedict,  explained  by  in- 
scriptions beneath  the  paintings.  The  order  of  the  pictures  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  date  of  their  execution.  The  series  begins  with  the  first 
picture  on  the  wall  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  church,  representing  St. 
Benedict's  departure  from  home,  by  Sodoma.  The  earliest  part  of  the  series 
are  the  eight  firescoes  by  Signorelliy  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance : 
Totila  kneeling  to  the  saint  \  Soldier  in  disguise ,  attempting  to  deceive 
the  saint;  Temptation  of  the  fasting  monk;  Punishment  of  two  monks 
addicted  to  dainties ;  Resuscitation  of  a  dead  man  whom  Satan  has  thrown 
from  a  wall;  Bxorcism  of  Satan;  Overthrow  of  the  idol;  Punishment  of 
Florentius.  —  The  ^Sending  Forth  of  Missionaries',  on  the  left  of  the  corner 
to  the  right,  is  by  Ricdo^  a  pupil  of  Sodoma,  but  all  the  other  pictures  arc 
by  Sodoma^  whose  sense  of  beauty  is  everywhere  apparent,  though  he  is 
doubtless  far  inferior  to  SignorelU  in  depth  and  excellence  of  conception  and 
execution.  In  the  first  pictures  by  Sodoma  we  can  trace  a  resemblance  to 
the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  in  the  Cathedral  library  at  Siena,  and  in  the 
others,  features  that  recall  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  —  The  Chubgh  (entrance  to 
the  left  of  the  monastery-court),  which  was  modernised  in  the  18th  century, 
contains  little  to  detain  us  beyond  the  handsome  choir-stalls  and  reading 
desk,  in  inlaid  work,  by  Fra  Oiov.  da  Verona  (1502-5).  The  marble  statue  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  vestibule  is  al.«o  by  Giov.  da  Verona.  —  In  the  Librebia 
are  a  door  and  a  cabinet,  also  beautifully  inlaid  by  the  same  master.  — 
The  Chapter  House  and  some  of  the  other  rooms  contain  frescoes  by  An- 
tonio da  Bologna  and  by  Novello  of  Xaples.  —  The  extensive  stables  (much 
altered)  at  the  back  of  the  monastery  contained  difi'crent  sections  bearing 
tablets  with  the  names  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy. 

•The  Emperor  Henry  Yll.  died,  Aug.  24th,  IMS,  k\.  Bu<mcow»e*lo.,>^H'*^' 
io  the  8.  W,f  OB  the  Jrtia,    The  churches  coulaiu  ^  l«w  vtvt\«BX  "^\R.Vax^ 
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village  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  The  improying  cnltiYation  of  the 
soil  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  charming  valley  of  the  Chiann.  To 
the  left,  in  the  distance,  the  chain  of  the  Apennines.  —  35  M.  Sina- 
lunga;  on  the  right  the  village,  where  Garibaldi  was  captured  on  his 
march  to  Rome,  24th  Sept.,  1867.  —  881/2  M.  Torrita,  Montepnl- 
ciano  becomes  visible  to  the  right. 

43 Y2  M.  Montepulciano ;  the  lonely  station  is  6  M.  from  the  town 
(omnibus  in  IY2  ^m  meeting  nearly  every  train,  fare  2  fr.). 


XontepnloiailO.  —  ALbbroo  Mabzocco,  Via  Garibaldi,  clean,  B. 
1-lVi  fr.;  Alb.  del  Vico,  Via  Cavour.  —  The  Wine  of  Montepulciano  is 
justly  celebrated.  The  red  wine  is  strong  and  somewhat  rongh.  ^Vino  sanlo^ 
is  a  sweet  white  wine  (2  fr.  per  bottle).  Vermouth  is  a  white  wine  flavoured 
with  fragrant  herbs  and  wormwood. 

Montepulciano,  a  picturesque  town  with  3000  inhab. ,  surrounded 
by  mediffival  walls,  lies  conspicuously  on  a  mountain  (2070  ft.).  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  scholar  and  poet  Angela  Ambrogini  (1454- 
94),  snrnamed  Politianus  after  this  his  native  place  ('Respublica 
Politiana*),  the  friend  of  Lorenzo  11  Magnlflco  and  preceptor  of  his 
children.  Cardinal  Roberto  Bellarmino  (1542-1621),  the  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  Reformation  and  author  of  the  Catechlsmus  Romanus, 
was  also  born  here.  The  situation  as  well  as  the  monuments  of  the 
place  repay  a  visit.   The  sights  may  be  inspected  in  4-5  hours. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  main  street,  the  Via  Oaribaldi,  where 
the  omnibus  stops,  is  a  column  bearing  a  heraldic  lion  (Marzocco). 
No.  32,  on  the  left,  is  the  Palazto  Tarugij  built  by  Vignola.  Oppo- 
site, Nos.  35-37,  Palazzo  Avignanesi,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  century.  Then,  also  on  the  right,  No.  29,  the  Palazzo 
BuceelU,  with  Etruscan  urn-reliefs  and  inscriptions  built  into  the 
walls,  and  Sant^Agostino,  distinguished  by  a  fine  Renaissance  facade 
(finished  in  1608),  with  curious  touches  of  Gothic.  In  the  tym- 
panum above  the  main  portal  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  with  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Augustine.  —  The  street  now  assumes  the 
name  Via  Cavour.  On  the  right  is  the  *Mercato  (market-halls)  by 
Vignola,  and  on  the  left  the  round  Chiesa  del  Oesii,  with  florid 
baroque  ornamentation  (1714)  and  an  unfinished  facade.  —  The 
continuation  of  the  street  is  called  Via  Poliziano ;  on  the  left,  No.  1, 
is  the  house  in  which  Angelo  Poliziano  was  bom,  a  brick  building  of 
the  14th  cent.,  with  several  inscriptions. 

"We  next  reach  the  Piazzbtta  di  Santa  Mabia,  with  the  small 
church  of  Santa  Maria  (handsome  portal  of  the  13th  cent.),  which 
commands  an  admirable  view.  —  A  road  hence  descends  to  the 
left  in  12  min.  to  the  — 

♦Madonna  di  San  Biagio,  in  the  valley,  designed  by  Antonio  da 
SangaUo  the  Elder  and  built  in  1518-37  on  the  site  of  an  old  church 
of  St.  Blasins.   The  chnrch  consists  of  an  im^os\i\^  ^iWvU^  ^^^<fft.^ 
showing  tie  inflaonce  of  Bramante's  design  ioi  ^X..'Pfe\.^i«»  V^.^^"^^ 
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with  df!*Af:hed  towers.  The  marble  decoration  of  the  higli-altaT,  hj 
Oir/nanozto  and  Litandro  Alhertini,  dates  from  15&i. 

In  the  square  Vedde  the  chnr<;h  is  &jn^QWy9  Homte  (1518), 
with  a  loggia  of  two  stories.  A  street  to  the  right  of  the  hoiue  leads 
bairk  to  the  town  in  aboat  1/4  br.:  to  the  left,  near  the  gate  (en- 
trance in  the  Via  Poggiolo)  is  the  Oratorio  ddla  Mitericordia,  which 
c/intains  a  God  the  Father  with  angels,  aboTe  the  high-altar,  and  an 
Annunciation  of  the  school  of  the  Delia  RobMa. 

The  Via  Kicci  (on  the  left  the  Palaxzo  Bombagli,  a  Chythie  brick 
building)  ascends  hence  to  the  right  to  the  Piasza  Grande,  now 
christ^.ned  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  in  which  nses  the  cathedral 
and  several  samptnous  mansions.  To  the  left  is  the  PaloMxo  NobiUj 
by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder,  and  adjoining  is  the  Palasto  Con^ 
iucd  or  fUl  Monte,  designet  by  the  same  architect  bnt  finished  by 
I'ernzzi.  Opposite;  the  side -facade  of  the  former  is  a  handsome 
fountain  of  1520. 

The  Palazzo  Munieipale  (14th  cent.)  contains  a  few  pictares. 

Ante-ehamber  of  flrst  floor:  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist,  and  saints,  of 
the  school  of  Delia  Robbia.  —  Pictubb  Oallbbt  on  the  second  floor, 
I.  Iloom  :  MatUo  di  (Hovarmi  (?),  Madonna.  II.  Boom:  9.  SOt,  del  Piombo  (T). 
Popfl  Paul  in.  (or  more  probably  Rob.  Bellarmino);  80.  PaeeMarottOf  Ma- 
donna ;  f¥\.  Umhrian  School  (ascribed  to  Raphael),  Fine  portrait  of  a  lady. 

On  the  W.  of  the  piazza  is  the  Cathedral,  built  by  Bart,  Am- 
manati  and  Ippol.  Sealza  and  restored  in  1888  (facade  nnflnished). 

In  the  iMTSRioB,  over  the  high-altar,  are  the  Deatb,  Assumption, 
and  ('oronation  of  the  Madonna  by  Taddeo  tU  Bartolo.  The  church  was 
once  adoriKsd  with  an  imposing  monument  to  Bartolommeo  Aragazzi,  secre- 
tary of  J*opo  Martin  V.,  erected  in  1427-30  by  the  famous  architect  Miche- 
lotto.  It  was  taken  down,  however,  during  last  century,  when  several 
fiarifi  of  it  wore  lost  and  others  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
church :  thus,  to  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance,  the  recumbent  statue 
of  th«i  dt^ccnHod',  by  the  two  first  pillars,  two  allegorical  reliefs;  in  the 
rt|j(ht  transopt,  Christ  bestowing  a  blessing*,  by  the  high-altar,  marble 
f;roup  of  cherubs  with  garlands,  forming  the  base  of  the  monument'  A 
(lrnwln|{  in  the  PalaxEO  Munieipale  shows  the  original  form  of  the  monument 

Fkom  Moktki'ulciano  to  Pibmza,  about  9M.  (2  hr8\  drive),  one-horse 
cnrr.  there  and  back  10,  two-horse  20  fr.    Oomp.  p.  88. 

Plenia  (T^mnda  IMitia)^  a  small  town  with  about  1000  inhab.,  1700  ft. 
abovu  the  sna-levol,  085  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Orda,  was  originally 
calhul  TorW^rfiano,  but  subsequently  named  the  Hown  of  Pius'  after  Hue' II, 
(ifOnoas  Hylvlus  Piccolomini ,  p.  25),  who  was  born  here  on  18th  Oct., 
140r),  and  adorned  the  town  with  very  handsome  buildings,  chiefly 
dcslicnod  by  the  Florentine  Bernardo  Roseellino.  As  all  these  buildings 
diito  from  nbout  the  same  period  (1460)  and  are  situated  in  the  same  piazza 
(dol  Duonio),  thoy  afford  a  more  compact  survey  of  early -Renaissance 
Mrchlioctnro  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  most  Italian  towns.  The  chief 
mUncos  aro  the  Cathedral  (see  below);  to  the  right  of  it  the  JBjitUeopio 
or  opiitcopnl  palaoo;  opposite  the  cathedral  the  Palaxzo  Pubblico,  with  a 
colonnndo;  to  the  right  the  finest  of  all,  the  Palaxto  PieeolomM,  which 
like  the  Pnlaxxo  Kucellai  at  Florence  exhibits  the  rustica  style  in  com- 
bination with  pilasters  (handsome  court  and  colonnade  and  interesting 
Irnoc.^  of  old  frescoes')^  in  front  of  the  palace  is  a  charming  Fotintain  of 
t4(f^.  —  The  right  transept  of  the  Cathedbal  (recently  restored)  oontaina  a 
Madonna  with  four  saints  by  Mattco  di  Giovanni  of  Siena;  the  choir  stalls, 
rArvtu)  in  thi>  Oothic  jttjie,  date  from  1462;  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of 
/Ah  hfgh-MltAr  ia  an  A»8nmp^on  of  the  Virgin  by  Veccbi«\\a\  Va  IS^iaVfil 
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iraDsept  a  Madonna  and  four  saints  by  Sano  di  Pietro.  The  font  is  a 
Benaissance  work.  The  choir-books  are  richly  adorned  with  miniatures. 
—  The  MnsEUM,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  contains  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
inelnding  those  of  Pins  II. ,  one  of  which  is  of  Flemish  ,  the  other  of  Italian 
workmanship;  the  mitre  of  Pins  n.,  adorned  with  pearls  and  enamelling; 
eleven  pieces  of  old  tapest^y  (three  Flemish);  crucifix  with  filigree  work; 
silver-gilt  crosder  with  niello  decoration;  a  Pax  vobiscum;  a  silver  censer 
in  tiie  €k>thic  style.  —  A  walk  round  the  town-wall  takes  12  minutes.  — 
The  church  of  Simt^Arma  in  Camprena^  2^4  M.  from  Pienza,  contains  fres- 
coefl  by  Sodoma.  

Continuation  of  Joubney.  To  the  right  we  soon  observe  the 
Monti  di  Cetona,  which  are  connected  with  the  Monte  Amiata 
(p.  38).  To  the  left  stretches  the  long  Lake  of  Montepulciano, 
1>eyond  whioli  is  the  Lake  of  Chiusi ,  connected  with  the  other  by 
a  canal.    The  lakes  exhale  unhealthy  malaria  in  summer. 

49  M.  Chianciano,  —  54 V2  M.  Chiusi^  see  p.  81. 

7.   From  Florence  to  Perugia  via  Arezzo,  Gortona, 
and  Terontola  (Chiusi,  Rome). 

108  H.  Railway.  Express  in  4  hrs.  (fares  20  fr.  10,  14  fr.  5  c.;  comp. 
p.  xiv);  ordinary  trains  in  6-8  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  70,  13  fr.  25,  8  fr.  40  c).  —  To 
Arezso.Wl2  M.,  in  iV«-4  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  86,  7  fr.  56c.,  or  9  fr.  86,  6  fr.  85, 
4  fr.  45  c);  thence  to  Coi'tona,  iV/t  M.,  in  Va-'A  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  45,  2  fr. 
46  c,  or  8  nr.  16,  2  fr.  26,  1  fr.  40  c).  —  Those  who  wish  to  see  Arezzo  and 
Cortona  and  arrive  at  Perugia  in  one  day,  had  better  leave  Florence  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  and  sleep  at  Arezzo. 

The  BXPKBSS  to  Rome  quits  the  Perugia  line  at  Terontola  (see  R.  11), 
where  passengers  for  Perugia  generally  change  carriages.  —  Best  views 
to  the  left.  y 

■  Florence,  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy.  The  train  describes  a 
curve  round  the  town  to  (3  M.)  Porta  Croce.  It  then  runs  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Arno.  Fiesole  is  seen  on  the  height  to  the  left.  The 
valley  gradually  contracts.  —  8  M.  Compiohhi.  To  the  left  rises  the 
mountain-ehain  of  the  Pratomagno.  10^2  M.  Sieci.  13  M.  Pontas- 
sUvtf  at  the  Influx  of  the  Sieve  into  the  Arno;  to  the  left  a  beautiful 
glimpse  of  the  valley  of  the  Sieve  (diligence  to  Forli,  see  p.  102).  The 
train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  and  then  crosses  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Arno.  From  (18  M.)  Rignano  a  pleasant  excursion  (a  drive  of 
8/4  br.)  may  be  made  to  the  fine  Villa  Sanmezzano,  belonging  to 
Marehese  Panciatichi  of  Florence.  The  train  passes  through  another 
tunnel  and  reaches  (22^/2  M.)  Incisa^  with  a  conspicuous  castle.  The 
river  fbrees  its  way  here  through  the  limestone  rock,  whence  the  name 
of  the  village.  25  Vi  M.  Figline.  The  valley  of  the  Arno  near  Figline, 
and  Cuther  on,  near  Montevarchi  and  Arezzo,  is  very  interesting  to 
paliBontologists  owing  to  the  numerous  fossil  bones  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  hysna,  tiger,  bear,  etc. ,  which 
have  been  found  here.  This  basin  seems  to  have  once  been  filled 
with  a  firesb-water  lake. 

30  M.  ftaa  Qiovaani,  a  small  town  to  t"\vfe  lelX.,  lVfe\$Y5«K^^^^  ^"^ 
the  jBuaotts painter  Musaceio  (in  1401)  and  ot  Qico.da  Sa-iv  OVo-oatstvx^ 
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surnamed  Manozsi  (1590-1636).  The  Cathedral  contains  plotnres 
by  the  latter :  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist ,  Annunciation ,  etc. 
The  sacristy  of  Santa  Maria  delle  OraziCj  on  the  old  town- wall,  con- 
tains a  Madonna,  once  ascribed  to  Masaccio,  and  other  old  paintings. 

331/2  M.  Montevarchi  {^Loc,  d'Jtaliay  In  the  main  street),  with 
3600  inhabitants.  The  loggia  of  the  principal  church  In  the  piazza 
is  embellished  with  an  elaborate  relief  by  DeUa  Robbia ;  opposite 
Is  the  house  of  Benedetto  Varchi  (1502-55),  the  Florentine 
historian  and  independent  favourite  of  Duke  Goslmo  I.  The  Aeea" 
demia  di  Val  d'Arriese  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  fossil  hones 
(see  above). 

The  train  ascends,  passing  through  four  tunnels,  to  (38  M.)  Bti- 
cinCj  a  village  close  to  the  line  on  a  hill  to  the  right.  Four  more  tun- 
nels. 41  M.  Laterina ;  44^2  M.  Ponticino,  The  train  now  gradually 
ascends  to  (541/2)  M.  Arezzo, 


Arezzo.  —  Hotels.  Albebgo  Beale  d^Inohiltkbka,  Vittobla,  R.,  L., 
&  A.  3,  D.  3  fr.,  opposite  each  other  in  the  Via  Cavonr,  both  very  fairj 
La  Stella,  Corso  Vlttorio  Emanuele  67,  with  a  popular  trattoria  (garden), 
R.  k  L.  IV2  fr.  5  Italia,  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Goido 
Monaco.  —  Caffh  dei  Cottantiy  Piazza  Umberto. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Petrarca  (PI.  B,  4),  near  the  Piazza  Umberto  5  FoH- 
ieama  Aretino  (PI.  A,  5),  near  the  station.  —  Fhoto^aphs  at  Boncompagnfs. 
—  Post  Office  (PI.  B,  3),  Piazza  Principe  Amadeo. 

Arezzo  (888  ft.),  the  ancient  Arretiunij  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
a  prefect,  is  a  clean  and  pleasant  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  abounding, 
in  historical  reminiscences.  A  rapid  visit  to  the  sights  occupies  V2  day. 

Arretium^  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of 
Etniria,  sought  the  help  of  Rome  against  the  Gauls  at  the  opening  of  the 
3rd  cent,  and  was  an  important  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal. In  187  the  Via  Clodt'Ot  of  which  traces  are  still  distinguishable, 
was  prolonged  from  Arretium  to  Bononia  (Bologna).  After  the  civil  war 
(82  B.C.)  Arretium  received  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  restored  in  the 
time  of  Geesar  (Colonia  Fident  Julia  Arretium).  Its  manufactures  were 
red  terracotta  vases,  of  superior  quality,  and  weapona  —  In  the  middle 
ages  the  town  suffered  greatly  from  the  Goths  and  the  Longobards,  and  at 
a  later  date  from  the  party-struggles  of  the  Guclphs  and  Ghibellines,  in  which 
it  generally  took  the  part  .of  the  latter.  In  the  14th  cent,  it  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Tarlati,  and  in  1337  temporarily,  and  in 
1384  finally  to  that  of  Florence. 

Arezzo  is  the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men ,  of  whom  may 
be  mentioned:  Caiut  Oilnius  Maecenas  (d.  9  A.D.),  the  friend  of  Angnstaui 
and  patron  of  Virgil  and  Horace;  the  Benedictine  monk  Ouido  JrMltoo 
or  Ouido  Monaco  (about  1(XX)-1050),  the  inventor  of  our  present  system  of 
musical  notation  \  Francesco  Petrarca,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Italy,  bom  of 
Florentine  parents  in  1304  (d.  1374);  Pietro  Aretino,  the  satirist  (1492-1067)  | 
several  members  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Aceolti,  jurists  and  historians, 
in  the  15-17th  cent. ;  A.  Cesalpini,  the  botanist  and  physician  (1619-1603) ; 
Franc.  Redi,  the  physician  and  humourist  (d.  1698).  —  Arezzo  has  also  pro* 
duced  several  artists :  Margaritone  (about  1236),  a  painter  and  scidptor  of 
no  great  importance;  Spinello  Aretino  (1318-1410),  an  able  pupil  of  Giotto, 
whose  style  he  steadily  followed  and  rendered  popular  (his  best  wovks 
are  in  San  Miniate  near  Florence,  in  the  Campo  Satvlo  «AP\&&..  and  in  the 
PaJazeo  Comunale  ia  Siena);  at  a  later  period  Giorgio  Va»ari  V^SASb^^^ 
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Ihe  pftinter,  architect,  and  biographer  of  artists.  The  town,  however, 
never  possessed  a  school  of  its  own.  Its  requirements  in  the  province 
of  art,  which  were  at  their  height  in  the  13-14th  cent.,  were  fulfilled  by 
Florentine  and  Sienese  masters,  and  Giotto,  Lippo  Memmi,  Pietro  Loren- 
setti,  and  others  were  employed  here. 

Leaving  the  station  (PI.  A,  5),  we  follow  the  Via  Guide  Mo- 
naco, which  leads  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  In  the  Piazza 
QuiDO  Monaco  (PI.  B,  4)  is  a  statue  of  Guido  Monaco  (p.  42),  hy 
Salyini,  erected  in  1882.  In  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  to  the  left,  is  a 
•olnmn  erected  in  1880  to  commemorate  the  Italian  struggles  for 
Independence. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  Guido  Monaco  ends  in  the  Via 
GaTonr.  Here,  in  the  small  Piazza  Umbbbto  (PI.  B,  C,  4"),  is  a  Mon- 
rnnent  to  Count  Fossombroni  (PI.  1),  a  native  of  Arezzo  (1754-1844 ; 
comp.  p.  47). 

The  church  of  San  Francesco  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  founded  in  1322, 
it  the  comer  of  the  piazza,  contains  fine  frescoes  of  the  15th  century. 

On  the  entrance-wall  is  a  fresco  representing  Christ  at  table  with  Mary 
Magdalen,  by  Spinello  Aretino.  The  wheel  -  window ,  by  Ouillaume  de 
Marseille  [c.  1600)  represents  St.  Francis  receiving  the  rules  for  his  order. 
—  The  Chapel  of  St,  Antony  of  Padua,  to  the  left,  contains  frescoes  by 
Spinello  Aretino,  sadly  injured.  At  the  end  of  the  left  wall  is  the  tomb  of 
intonio  Roselli  (d.  1467),  by  a  Florentine  artist.  —  At  the  end  of  the  wall 
on  the  right  is  an  Annunciation  by  Spinello  Aretino  (c.  1385). 

In  the  Choib  :  ^Frescoes  (some  of  them  much  damaged)  by  Piero  della 
FroMeeea  (ca.  1451),  the  master  of  Luca  Signorelli  (best  light  about  midday 
ind  in  the  evening).  They  represent  scenes  from  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
dross:  Death  and  Burial  of  Adam,  on  whose  grave  a  seed  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  grows  up  to  be  a  tree ;  the  Queen  of  Sheba  discovers  the  origin 
jf  the  wood  of  a  bridge  built  by  Solomon,  and  afterwards  used  for  mak- 
ing the  Holy  Crpss;  Her  reception  by  Solomon;  Beam  removed  from  the 
i>ridge  at  command  of  Solomon;  Search  for  the  Cross  in  a  stream;  St.  He- 
lena finds  three  crosses  and  detects  the  genuine  one  by  putting  it  to  the 
test:  Cross  brought  to  Jerusalem;  Emp.  Heraclius  rescues  the  Cross  in  a 
)attle  with  Obosroes,  the  Persian ;  Angel  promising  the  sleeping  Con«tan- 
tine  victory  in  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  Victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxen- 
iius  (p.  868).  All  these  scenes  are  portrayed  by  Piero  with  great 
technical  skill,  in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
nude,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  His  pictures,  however,  are 
iti£f  and  destitute  of  gracefulness.  —  The  Evangelists  on  the  ceiling 
tiave  been  attributed  to  Bieci  di  Lorenzo.  —  The  chamber  at  the  bottom 
>f  the  tower,  entered  from  the  choir,  also  contains  important  frescoes  by 
Spinello  Aretino:  Christ  enthroned,  St.  Michael  overcoming  the  dragon, 
md  St.  Michael  appearing  to  Gregory  the  Great  above  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
castle  of  SanVAngelo)  during  the  plague  at  Rome;  opposite,  Gregory 
listribntSng  alms,  St.  ^gidius  hunting,  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory. 

The  Via  Cavour  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  Gobso  Vittorio 
Bhanitele,  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Ascending  this  street, 
;o  the  left,  we  observe  on  the  right  the  interesting  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  della  Pieve  (PI.  C,  4),  founded  at  the  beginning  of 
;he  11th  cent.,  which  retains  the  original  choir  (restored),  seen  from 
;he  Piazza  Yasari ;  the  tower  and  facade  were  added  by  Marchionne  in 
1216,  bnt  the  latter  was  left  unfinished  till  1330.  Above  the  bvvav 
portal  are  a  Madonna  between  angels,  and  ftgutes  ot  VXvfeTsvQtv*Cs^^\ 
nd  at  the  door  to  the  right  is  a  Baptism  of  CTiimt,  ot  \5>J)A..  'Tsv^Vc^- 
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tenor  consists  of  a  naye  and  aisles  with  a  broad  apse,  a  crypt,  and 
an  open  wooden  roof  above  the  crossing,  all  restored  in  the  ancient 
style.  On  the  entrance- wall  is  an  alto-relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Child  (11th  cent.).  The  font  in  front  (left)  is  perhaps  of  the  same 
date.  Behind  the  high-altar  are  a  fine  Madonna  and  saints,  Annun- 
ciation, and  other  works  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti  of  Siena  (1320). 

At  the  back  of  the  church  is  the  picturesque  Piazza  Yasabi 
(PL  D,  4),  with  a  fountain  and  a  Monument  of  Grand- Duke  Ferdi- 
nand III.  (PL  3),  erected  in  1822.  On  the  N.  side  are  the  Logge 
(PL  D,  4)  built  by  Vasari  in  1573.  —  Near  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Pieve  is  the  building  of  the  Fratemith  deUa  Misericordia 
(PL  4}  D,  4),  now  occupied  by  the  law-courts,  with  a  handsome 
facade,  begun  by  Florentine  artists  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1375,  and 
completed  in  the  Renaissance  style  by  Rossellino  and  adorned  with 
figures  in  1434. 

Passing  under  Yasari's  Logge  we  now  return  to  the  Cobso, 
which  we  reach  just  opposite  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  (PL  C,  3).  This 
edifice,  built  in  1322,  and  adorned  with  armorial  bearings  of  the 
ancient  Podest^,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  In  the  Yia  degli  Albergotti, 
diverging  to  the  left,  is  Cavaliere  Vincenzo  FunghinCs  Museum  of 
porcelain,  majolica,  etc.  (No.  3;  interesting;  adm.  courteously  granted 
on  application). 

A  little  farther  on  the  Yia  dell'  Orto  diverges  also  to  the  left, 
near  the  entrance  to  which,  No.  22,  a  long  inscription  indicates 
the  house  (PL  8)  in  which  Francesco  Petrarca  was  bom  (p.  42). 
A  monument  to  the  poet  is  to  be  erected  here.  Adjacent  rises  the 
cathedral,  on  the  £.  side  of  which  is  the  Passeggio  del  Ptato,  com- 
manding an  attractive  view  of  the  Arno  valley  and  the  mountains. 

The  ^Cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic ,  begun  in 
1277,  with  later  additions.   The  facade  is  to  be  finished  by  Viviani, 

The  Intbriob,  which  has  no  transept  and  is  of  handsome  and  spacious 
proportions,  contains  stained-glass  windows,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent.,  by  Ouillaume  de  Marseille;  the  middle  window  in  the 
choir  is  modern.  O.  de  Marseille  also  painted  the  first  three  arches  of 
the  nave,  and  the  first  of  the  left  aisle,  the  others  being  by  Salvi  CasMucd 
(1668).  In  the  Right  Aislk  is  the  Tomb  of  Gregory  X.  This  indefatigable 
pope  expired  at  Arezzo,  10th  Jan.,  1276,  on  his  return  from  France  to 
Rome,  after  having  proclaimed  a  new  crusade.  Adjacent,  an  early  Chris- 
tian sarcophagus  (lid  modem).  Above  are  a  Gothic  tabernacle  and  a 
fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Battia  da  Siena  (c.  1380).  —  On  the  High  Altab, 
marble  sculptures  by  Cfiovanni  di  Francesco  of  Arezzo  and  Betto  di  Fran- 
cesco of  Florence,  executed  in  1369-75:  Madonna  with  SS.  Donatus  and 
Gregory,  and  bas-reliefs  from  their  lives.  —  In  the  Left  Aisle,  at  the  E. 
end,  is  the  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati  di  Pietramala,  the  warlike  bishop 
of  Arezzo ,  the  work  of  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da  Siena,  about  1330,  from 
the  design  of  OiottOj  as  Vasari  conjectures.  The  16  sections  represent 
the  life  of  this  ambitious  and  energetic  prelate,  who,  having  been  elected 
governor  of  the  town  in  1321,  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  conqueror, 
and  afterwards  crowned  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  in  the  church 
of  Sant*  Ambrogio  at  Milan  (d.  1327).  —  Adjacent  is  a  Magdalen,  al  fresco 
by  Piei'o  della  Francesca.  The  large  Chapel  of  the  Madonna,  erected  in 
1796,  contains  five  excellent  terracottas  by  Andrea  della  Robbta  W:ixsu\.  ol  \\v«k 
Trinity  is  the  fineat). 
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The  Marhle  Statue  of  Ferdinand  dc'  Medici  (PL  2 ;  0, 3)  in  front 
of  ate  cathedral,  hy  Pietro  FrancavUla^  was  erected  in  1595.  In 
the  piazza  (No.  1)  is  the  Palazzo  Corftknale  (PI.  C,  3),  with  old  ar- 
morial bearings.  The  Sala  del  Consigllo  contains  a  portrait  (damaged) 
of  Pietro  Aretino  (p.  42),  hy  Seh.  del  Piombo. 

Above  the  door  of  San  Domenico  (PI.  C,  2)  is  a  Madonna  *al 
firesco'  by  Angelo  di  Lorentino  (c.  1480).  The  church  contains  a 
Crucifixion  by  Parri  Spinello,  and,  on  the  right,  a  painted  Gothic 
tabernacle,  with  coats-of-arms,  by  Giovanni  di  Francesco  of  Florence. 

In  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  on  the  right  (No.  27),  is  the  House 
of  Giorgio  Vatari  (PI.  6,  B  2;  p.  42),  containing  works  by  the 
master  (1st  floor). 

At  the  corner  of  the  Via  Garibaldi  (entr.  at  No.  73)  and  the 
Via  San  Lorentino  stand  the  Municipal  Museum  (PI.  A,  B,  2;  vis- 
itors admitted  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  custodian  or  in  the 
library)  and  the  Town  Library  (adm.  daily,  9-12  &  2-5  ;  afewMSS.). 

Pirst  Floor.  In  the  Lobbt  are  some  ancient  reliefs  (62.  Lady  at  her 
toilette.  —  Room  I.  Black  Etruscan  vases,  with  reliefs ;  glass  \  stone 
weapons ;  in  the  middle,  Greek  vases,  with  representations  of  the  battles 
of  the  Amazons  and  the  Abduction  of  Hippodamia.  —  E.B.  II,  III.  Cinerary 
xuna,  fragments  of  vases  of  red  glazed  terracotta  (  Vtua  Arretnutf  p.  42),  and 
numerous  moulds.  —  R.  IV.  By  the  windows,  bronze  statuettes;  to  the 
right,  medieval  articles;  in  the  first  cabinet  on  the  adjoi'niDg  wall,  ivory 
articles  (37.  Carved  ivory  casket  of  the  7th  cent.);  in  the  other  cabinets, 
admirable  migolicas ;  in  the  middle,  seals ;  above.  Renaissance  figure  from 
a  fountain.  —  R.  v.  Weapons,  sculptures,  architectural  fragments,  etc. ; 
in  the  middle,  bronze  statuettes  and  a  bronze  reliquary  by  Forzore  (1488) 

—  B.  VI.  Antique  urns  and  reliefs  and  mediseval  sculptures.  —  RR.  VII-XI : 
Natural  History  collections.  R.  VII  and  Vin  contain  a  paleeontological 
collection,  chiefly  from  the  Val  di  Chiana  (p.  47). 

The  Sisoond  Floor  contains  the  Municipal  Picture  Gallery  (keeper  down- 
stairs). —  Boom  I.  Paintings  of  the  14-i5th  cent.,  beginning  with  three 
works  by  Margaritone  (p.  42),  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  —  R.  11.  Works 
of  the  15th  and  early  16th  cent.,  including  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  attributed  to  Tommaso  Martini^  two  pictures  on  panel  of  St.  Rochus 
by  BtnrMofMc  deUa  Oatta  (?),  and  two  Madonnas  by  Lorentino  d* Angelo  (one 
dated  1482).  —  R.  III.  Luea  Signorelli^  Large  altar-piece  with  the  Madonna, 
David,  St.  Jerome,  and  the  kneeling  donor,  the  jurist  l^iccol6  Gamurrini 
(1520);  SignarelHy  Madonna  on  clouds,  with  four  saints;  School  of  Fra  Bar- 
tdommeOf  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints,  another  large  work.  —  R.  IV. 
Paintings  by  Giorgio  Vasari  and  other  works  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century.  —  R.  V.  Paintings  of  the  17-18th  cent,  by  Ricci^  Vignoliy  etc.  — 
R.  VI.  Works  of  the  18-1 9th  cent.;  portrait  of  Tommaso  Sgrini,  by  Gerard. 

—  R.  VII.  Drawings  and  sketches.  —  R.  VIII.  Fresco  by  Spinello  Aretino 
(p.  42).  —  RR.  IX-X  contain  a  collection  of  paintings  bequeathed  by  Count 
E.  Fossombroni. 

In  a  small  piazza  adjoining  the  Via  Garibaldi  stands  the  church  of 
SantiMima  Anniinziata  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  a  handsome  Renaissance 
stmctoie  chiefly  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Elder,  In  the  interior, 
at  the  last  altar  on  the  right,  Madonna  in  clouds  with  St.  Francis, 
by  Pittro  da  Cortona;  stained  gliss  of  1509. 

We  cross  the  square  diagonally  and  enter  the  Via  Ca.vo>\\  \.q  \!5v<ii 
right.    In  this  street,  at  the  Piazza  Principe  Xmai^fto  ^<iw\.T.\ife\.'^^^'c^ 
the  ehureh  and  the  post-office)^  is  the  Badia  di  ^aiL'E\«t^  V?\-  ^^^ 
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^«/  ntnated  in  a  small  piazza,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Acea- 
dtmia  Aretina  di  ScienzCy  Lettere,  ed  Arti,  The  library,  formerly 
the  refectory,  contains  thflfeFeast  of  Ahasuems  by  Vaaari  (154d)| 
who  built  the  adjoining  church. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Corao ,  near  the  Barriera  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele,  begins  the  Via  San  Bernardo,  leading  to  the  church  of  San 
Bernardo  (PL  B,  6).  The  frescoes  in  the  anterior  quadrangle  (Grod 
the  Father  and  the  Evangelists)  were  painted  by  Vasari  in  his  youth 
(1529);  below  is  the  Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Bernardino,  by  Bar- 
tolomeo  della  Gatta  (?).  In  the  sacristy  is  a  Madonna  by  Peeori  of 
Arezzo.  The  cloisters  (bell)  to  the  left  contain  some  indifferent 
frescoes  in  monochrome  (lite  of  Guide  Monaco  and  St.  Bernardino) 
and  a  view  of  mediasval  Rome.  In  the  garden  are  the  remains  of  a 
Koman  amphitheatre. 

About  >/4  M.  from  the  Birriera  Vitt.  Emanuele  (oatside  which  we  take 
the  avenue  to  the  left,  and  then  at  the  comer,  after  3  min.,  the  road  to 
the  right)  is  situated  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grasie,  with  an 
elegant  early-Renaissance  porch  borne  by  columns,  by  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
Jano  (f)^  and  a  handsome  marble  altar  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 

Railway  from  Arezzo  to  Fossato,  see  R.  8. 

Fkom  Akj£zzo  to  Stia  and  Pbatovsgchio,  28  M.,  railway  in  ls/4-3  hrs. 
(fares  5  fr.  10,  3  fr.  60,  2  fr.  30  c).  —  At  (5  M.)  Giovi,  the  drat  staUon,  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  it  thenceforwards  ascends.  — 
9  M.  Subbiano;  12V2  M.  Santa  Mama,-  15  M.  Rauina. 

19V2  M.  Bibbiena  (1370  ft.  s  Albergo  Amorosi^  well  spoken  of,  R.  li^  fr.; 
carriage  from  the  station  to  the  town  1/2  fr.),  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill 
above  the  Amo,  was  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Bernardo  DoTlsi,  sor- 
named  Bibbiena  (1470-15'iO),  the  patron  of  Raphael.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
town  is  the  former  monastery  church  of  Madonna  del  Basse,  a  domed 
structure  in  which  the  axis  of  the  choir  forms  a  slight  angle  with  that  of 
the  nave.  It  contains  some  interesting  terracotta  work  and  a  good  altar- 
piece.  —  Bibbiena  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  convent  of  £a  Vema 
(about  7VsM.  i  carr.  A  pair  10-12  fr.);  comp.  Baedeker^s  Jforthem  IttOg. 

22yt  H.  Poppi,  on  a  hill  (1425  ft.)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  231/*  M. 
Porrena. 

2S  M.  Pratoveeehio-atia.  The  station  lies  between  Fratoveechio  (1410  ft. ; 
Alb.  Bastieri)  and  Stia  (1460  ft. ;  *Alb.  della  Stazione  Alpina,  plain,  R.  lVsfr.)i 
two  pleasant  little  towns,  with  about  1200  inhab.,  well  adapted  as  starting- 
points  for  expeditions  to  Camaldoli  (guide  3-4  fr.  per  day  and  food)  and  other 
points  in  the  Casentino  or  upper  valley  of  the  Arno.  Stia  has  an  old  and 
partly  Romanesque  church  (La  Picve).  —  About  1V«  M.  to  the  S.W.  of 
Fratoveechio  is  the  large  ruined  castle  of  Aomeiui.  mentioned  by  Dante  in 
the  Inferno  (X2LX.  73).    For  farther  details,  see  Baedeker^s  Northern  Italjf. 

Fbom  Arkzzo  to  3[ont£  Sansavino,  121/2  M.,  diligence  daily,  in  2  hrs. 
The  small  town  (1600  inhab.)  of  — 

Monte  Sansavino  {Alb.  del  Sole,  by  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  tolerable) 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  sculptor  Andrea  (Contueei  da)  Sanso- 
vino  (14G0-1529).  —  The  church  of  Santa  Cuia&a,  in  the  principal  piaxza, 
contains  (left)  a  statue  of  >St.  Antony  by  the  Robbia  and  a  *Hadonna 
and  Christ  with  four  saints,  by  Sansovino  (?)•,  on  the  right  S8.  Sebastian, 
Lawrence,  and  Kochus,  an  early  work  by  Sansovino;  Adoration  of  U&e 
Slicplierds  by  the  Robbia;  on  the  central  pillars  Sienese  paintings  of  the 
loth  ccnt.^  to  the  rif^^ht  and  left  of  the  high-altar  are  prophets  by  Vasari. 
In  the  ^Ruga  Maextra\  or  principal  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo  Mnni- 
cipale,  erected  by  Ant.  S.tngallo  the  Klder  about  1517^  the  Sala  del  Con- 
eJfiJio  contains  a  fine  carved  door  of  the  16lh  century.  Op^^osUe  the  town- 
JjaJJ  is  a  Logr^ia  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder.    V)u  lY^e  T\%\i\.,  la.T\.\i%T  on. 
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is  the  ebnrch  of  the  Miserieordia,  containing  a  monument  of  1498.  On  the 
right  we  next  observe  SarU"  AgoHinoy  with  a  facade  of  the  14th  cent.;  it 
contains  an  Assumption  by  Vasari;  the  monastery-court  is  by  Ant.  da 
Sangallo  the  Younger.  The  Pal.  Filippi,  on  the  left,  No.  17,  has  fine  bal- 
cony-railings and  lantern-holders  in  wrought  iron,  of  the  18th  century. 

From  Monte  Sansavino  to  Sinalunga  (p.  87),  9Vs  M.;  or  a  pleasant 
round  may  be  made  by  Fojano  and  Betolle  to  Torrita^  another  railway 
station  (p.  37;  one-horse  carr.  8-10  fr.).  —  Fojano  (Alb.  della  VittoHa, 
B.  1,  d^j.  2Vs  fr.,  tolerable)  is  8H.  from  Monte  Sansavino.  On  the  right, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  town,  is  San  Francesco^  with  a  fine  loggia,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  i5th  cent. ;  in  the  interior  are  several  works  by  the 
Bobbia  family.  Ban  Domenieo  and  the  CoUegiata  in  the  town  contain  similar 
works}  the  latter  possesses  a  Coronation  of  Mary  by  Luea  Signorelli  (?). — 
At  Betolle  is  the  Villa  of  Count  Passerini,  containing  a  valuable  collection 
of  Etrosean  'antiquities  (eolden  bracelet  with  rams'  heads,  huge  vase  with 
contests  of  the  giants  and  Bacchic  scenes,  etc.).  One-horse  carr.  to  Torrita 
(»/4  hr.)  2i/r3  fr.  

On  lesYing  Arezzo  we  obtain  a  beautiful  retrospect  of  the  town. 
To  ihe  left  is  the  chain  of  hills  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  Ghiana  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Beyond  a  tun- 
nel the  train  runs  straight  across  the  plain  to  (62  M.)  Frassineto 
and  (66  M.)  Castiglione  FiorentinOj  the  latter  on  a  hill.  Farther  on, 
to  the  left,  the  dilapidated  fortress  of  Montecchio.  The  high-lying 
Cortona  next  becomes  visible  to  the  left  in  the  distance. 

The  luxuriant  Valley  of  the  Chianaj  which  was  anciently  a  lake, 
was  a  noisome  swamp  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  level 
was  raised  and  carefully  drained,  the  brooks  being  so  directed  as  to 
deposit  their  alluvial  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  judi- 
doos  system  was  originated  by  Torricelli  and  Viviani ,  celebrated 
mathematicians  of  the  school  of  Galileo,  and  carried  out  by  Count 
Fo89ornbroni  (p.  43).  The  Chianay  Lat.  Ctonw,  which  once  flowed 
into  the  Tiber,  now  discharges  most  of  its  waters  into  the  Arno 
by  means  of  the  Canal  Maestro ;  only  one  arm ,  which  joins  the 
Paglia  at  Orvieto  (p.  83),  reaches  the  Tiber. 

72  M.  Cortona.  The  station  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  itself  is  situated,  near  the  village  of  Camuseia. 

A  carriage-road  (2^/4  M. ;  omnibus  1  fr.)  ascends  to  Cortona, 
passing  Santo  Spirito  on  the  right.  Pedestrians  cut  off  the  final  wind- 
tags  by  following  the  old  road,  which  passes  the  *Madonna  del 
^VdUinajo  (a  small  early-Renaissance  building  by  Francesco  di  Gior- 
gio of  Siena,  1485-1514,  with  a  handsome  altar  of  1519)  and  the 
Borgo  San  Vincenzo  or  S.  suburb,  and  leads  to  the  low-lying  S.W. 
town-gate  or  Porta  Sant'  Agostino  (p.  48). 

Cortona.  —  Albeboo  Nazionalb,  in  the  Via  Nazionalc,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2V2-5 
pens.  6-9  fr.,  clean  and  good;  Albbboo  &  Tbattobia  Gabibaldi,  Via  Gaelfaj 
Albbboo  Mabghbbita  or  PoroLO,  same  street. 

Cortona  (2170  ft.),  a  small,  loftily-situated  town  with  3600  in- 
bab.,  lying  above  the  valley  of  the  Chiana,  and  not  far  from  the 
Trasimene  Lake ,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  \w  W.'?^'^ .  XV'*^ 
situation  and  views,  its  Etruscan  antvc^wWA^a,  wv^  %«^<is^^  %^'=2>^ 
pictures  of  the  16th  cent.,  render  it  weW  'wot^Nv'^  ^ii  ^.n\?\\.. 
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It  appears  that  the  Etmscans,  immigrating  from  the  plain  of  the  Po. 
wrested  the  place  from  the  XJmbrians ,  and  constituted  it  their  principal 
stronghold  when  they  proceeded  to  extend  their  conqaests  in  Etroria. 
Gortona  was  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  Etraria ,  and  with 
them  shared  the  fate  of  being  converted  into  a  Roman  colony.  After  var- 
ious vicissitudes  and  struggles  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  Florence 
in  1410. 

Ldca  Sionobelli  ,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of  the  15th 
cent.,  was  born  at  Cortona  in  1441.  He  has  justly  been  called  a  precursor 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Like  his  master  Piero  della  Francesca  (pp.  42,  61)|  he 
was  a  zealous  student  of  anatomy  \  in  the  embodiment  of  the  nude,  in  the 
conception  of  movement  and  foreshortening  he  surpasses  all  his  contem- 
poraries. On  the  other  hand,  his  deficiency  of  refined  pictorial  sentiment 
forbids  the  full  development  of  plastic  vigour  in  his  pictures.  He  there- 
fore prefers  extensive  fresco-paintings  to  easel-pictures  as  a  suitable  field 
for  his  abilities.  Frescoes  of  this  kind  he  has  executed  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  at  Rome  (p.  318),  at  Monte  Oliveto  (p.  87),  and  at  Orvieto  (his  prin- 
cipal work,  p.  85).  His  native  town,  where  he  held  several  municipal 
appointments  and  lived  almost  constantly  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
(d.  1523),  still  contains  a  number  of  his  works,  none  of  which,  however, 
are  of  much  importance.  —  Gortona  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Pietro 
Berettiniy  surnamed  Fietro  da  Cortona  (1596-1669),  the  painter  and  decorator, 
who  was  chiefly  employed  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

The  carriage-road  from  the  station  ends  at  the  promenades  of  the 
Oiardino  or  Passeggio  Pubblico.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  proper 
is  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  2),  a  semicircular  terrace  on  the  left, 
with  a  monument  to  Garibaldi,  and  commanding  an  unimpeded  yiew 
of  part  of  the  Trasimene  Lake  and  the  surrounding  heights.  On  the 
right,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Giardino  Pubblico,  is  the  church  of  — 

♦San  Domenico,  dating  from  about  1250,  with  some  admirable 
paintings :  on  the  high-altar  an  Assumption  by  Bart,  delta  Qatta^O; 
on  the  right,  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels,  an  early  work  of  Fra 
Angelico;  at  the  3rd  altar  on  the  right,  Madonna  with  St.  Peter 
Martyr  and  a  Dominican  monk,  by  L.  Signorelli  (1515);  on  the  left 
wall,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lor.  di  Niccolb  (1440),  presented 
by  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

The  Via  Nazionale  leads  hence  straight  to  the  Piazza  Vittokio 
Emanuelb  (PI.  1),  where  the  Municipio  is  situated.  Here,  to  the 
left,  diverges  the  Via  Guelfa,  in  which  are  situated,  to  the  right,  a 
beautiful  palazzo  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  lower  down  the  church  of 
Sunt'  AgostinOf  with  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Pietro  da  Gortona  (be- 
yond this  the  street  leads  to  the  S.W.  gate.  Porta  Sant'  Agostino, 
p.  47). 

Turning  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Em.,  we  reach  the 
small  Piazza  Signobelli  (PI.  3),  where  we  observe,  opposite  to  us, 
the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  and  on  the  left  an  ancient  Marzocco  (lion). 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  with  numerous  armorial  bearings  of  old 
magistrates,  is  now  occupied  by  various  public  offices,  and  contains 
the  Accademia  Etrusca,  founded  in  1726,  which  possesses  a*MuSBUM 
OF  Etkuscan  Antiquities,  well  worth  visiting.  (Fee  I/2-I  fr.  to 
the  custodian,  who  lives  close  by.) 

The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  circular  Etrascan  Can<2ela6rum  iUsmr 
"far/oj,  made  to  bold  16  lights ;  on  the  lower  aide  in  l\v<i  cftwlTft  «k  QlOtwd^i^ 
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he&d,  enrraunded  with  n  ^^nmb&t  of  wild  bea^iii;  tbiiD  wtive-likQ  ofDa- 
ment&tion)  and  JlnaJly  eight  ithy phallic  aatyrs,  with  dolphinj)  bslow  them, 
alttiTnatiily  with  eight  airtJDS ;  between  tsaoh  pair  of  La.mpa  a  head  of 
Bj^GchaSr  An  enc&iutic  paintiiig  on  slate,,  TepTeeentiag  ^Folyhifmm&'*,  ia^ 
6&\A  to  be  amcionl  Gomarkable  Eii'uecait  Bfonies^  a  Votiint  Hand  with 
nameroufi  lymbols,  Tasts,  Urns,  Jntct'ipiiitns,  ete.  There  are  »Jao  a  fbw 
Egyptian  aatiqiiilieB)  Jncludliie  two  mummies.  —  Tbe  Pohbl-sti  Lina^RT,  in 
the  iame  biijliliag^  possesses  a  One  MS.  of  BantSn, 

The  Via  Caaali  deac^nds  from  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  to  the  — 
*Cathedeai,^  a  hand  some  basilica,  ascribed  to  Antonio  da  San- 
gallo  the  Elder,  altered  in  the  i8th  cent,  by  the  Florentine  Atcss. 
GaliUi. 

In  the  cbol?  are  acreral  p lutings  hy  Lum  Sign&i'kUi ;  an  Inetltntion  of 
tbe  Last  Supper^  a  vory  quaint  composition  (1512)^  a  PitfU^  &  (^aception^ 
atid  a  IT'atlvity,  — ^  To  the  Jeft  of  the  choir,  an  d^iLcieDt  sarcophagiiflt  re- 
preiBcnting  the  eootest  of  Dlony^ua  ^g&inst  the  AmazoniS,  erroneously  otvp^ 
posfid  ta  ha  th^  tomb  of  the  Cons o I  Fl^miniuA  {p.  dO;.  In  Ihe  sacristy  1*^  a 
Madonna  by  L.  i^ignorelU  [studio-pioce). 

Opposite  the  t^athedial  is  the  Bap(j>i*ry^  formerly  a  Jesuit  church/ 
containing  three  fine  pictures  by  Fra  AngtUi^o  da  Fiesoln :  the  An^ 
nanciation  and  two  predelle ,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Dominic. 

Passing  the  colonnades  of  the  theatre  in  the  Piajtza  Signorelli, 
T(?e  follow  t]ie  Via  Dardano  straight  to  the  Porta  Co  Ionia,  where  w© 
obtain  the  ht^st  snTvey  of  the  ^Ancitsnt  ETBuacAN  Town  Wallj^J 
constructed  of  huge  blocks,  and  for  the  most  part  well  pr b reived Jr 
which  smroind  the  tov?n  in  a  circnmfereiico  of  about  2S60  yds., 
and  along  the  outsido  of  which  we  id  ay  descends  E^en  the  gateways! 
are  stUl  recognizable. 

Asconding  the  Via  Santa  Marghetitu  from  the  Piazza  Garlbaldt," 
we  reach  (20  mi^n,^  the  hill  commanding  the  town,  on  whioh  are 
situated  the  church  of  Santa  Margherita,  and  a  dilapldiited  fortress 
(see  below),  —  Ahout  halfway  up,  the  Via  delle  Santucce  dii?erge 
to  the  left,  leading  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  church  of  San  Nkcolb^ 
with  &  small  entrance- court  planted  with  cypresses.  The  entrance 
Is  on  the  W.  sidc^  opposite  the  custodian's  house* 

This  iaterlor  p/3  fr,)  cuntainB  a  freely-reistori^d  freiico  and  &  guod  nltur- 
pieue,  painttjd  on  lioth  aides  (m  ffoot  the  Body  of  Christ  hnrne  by  angels 
and  iiirrotinde4  by  Baiate  ^  at  the  hack^  Madonna  enthi-ooed,  with  SS,  Peter 
and  Paiill^  by  Zuca  Sijiiwj'BiU,  —  The  smi^istati  will  point  out  a  direct 
route  f  A^icending  bonce  by  Btops  to  Sao  la  BlarKhtfrit*. 

The  church  of  Sai«ta  MAaoHKaiTA.  a  Gothic  building  by  Nkcolb 
and  Giovanni  Fimno,  posijesses  a  haud^omo  roge-window,  which 
has  of  late  been  partly  renewed  and  enlarged.  In  the  high-altar 
ia  the  tomb  of  the  saint  (1362);  the  silver  front  with  the  golden 
crown  was  presented  hy  Pietro  da  Coricma,  The  platform  of  the  Cam- 
panile commands  a  splendid  'View*  —  The  Tisitor  should  not  omit 
to  ascend  somewhat  higher  to  the  old  Fobtezza  (2165  ft. ;  trifling 
fee;  custodian  aometimesi  difflcult  to  fl.nd),  from  the  walls  of  which 
the  prospeot  is  entirely  uninttirrupted,  except  a.t  X\^ft  \i^v)i.,  '^Yftxt"*' 
ia  b&unded  by  the  mountain-chain  (Alto  di  SctnC  Egidio^'i'i^^  ^^-V 
RiMSMXXx.    UA}y  11.     iBtli   Edition.  ^ 
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Besides  the  town-walls,  there  are  several  less  interesting  antiquities : 
an  ancient  vault  heneath  the  Pakueo  Ceeeheiti;  near  Santa  Marghenta,  re- 
mains of  Roman  Baths  J  erroneously  called  a  *  Temple  of  BacchuM';  outside  the 
Porta  Sant*  Agostino,  an  Etruscan  tomh,  the  ^Orotta  di  PUagora\ 

The  visitor  may  (by  presenting  a  visiting-card)  possibly  obtain  aeceaa 
to  the  private  collection  of  Sig.  Oolormese  m  the  Palazzo  Madama,  Via 
ITazionale  5:  beautiful  half-length  picture  of  St.  Stephen  and  a  Nativity 
by  Luca  Signorelli. 

76  M.  Terontola,  an  unimportant  place  near  the  N.W.  angle  of 
tlie  Tiasimene  Lake,  is  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Ohiusi,  Orte, 
and  Rome  (see  R.  11),  and  to  Perugia  and  Foligno.  Passengers  in 
the  latter  direction  change  cairiages  here  (views  to  the  right). 

The  Lago  Trasimeno,  the  ancient  Lacus  Traaimenm  (845  ft.), 
is  30  M.  in  circumference,  and  8-14  M.  across,  and  is  sanounded 
by  wooded  and  olive-clad  slopes,  which  as  they  recede  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  (ca.  2000  ft.).  The  lake  contains  three  small 
islands,  the  Isola  Maggiore  with  a  monastery,  the  laola  Minore  to- 
wards the  N.,  and  the  Isola  Polveae  towards  the  S. ;  on  the  W.  side 
an  -eminence  abuts  on  the  lake ,  bearing  the  small  town  Gastigllone 
del  Lago  (p.  81).  Its  shores  abound  with  wild-fowl ,  and  its  waters 
with  eels,  carp,  and  other  flsh.  The  brooks  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  lake  gradually  raise  its  bed.  About  1420  Fieravante 
Fieravanti  of  Bologna,  at  the  instance  of  Braocio  Fortebraodo  (see 
below),  constructed  a  drain  (emissarium),  which  conducted  the  water 
into  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  but  this  gradually  became  choked  up. 
A  second  emissario,  near  San  Savino,  was  accordingly  made  in 
1896-98,  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  water,  to  increase  the  arable 
land  on  the  shores,  and  to  diminish  the  sway  of  feyer.  A  project 
for  draining  it  entirely,  formed  by  Napoleon  I. ,  has  been  given  up 
for  the  present. 

The  reminiscence    of  the  sanguinary  victory  which  BannibcU  gained 
here  over  the  Roman  consul  C.  Flaminius  on  June  28rd  (i.e.  the  begin- 
ning of  May),  B.C.  217,  imparts  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  this  lovely  land-  ' 
scape.    It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  descriptions  of  Polyblus   0 ,  83 
et  seq.)  and  Livy  (22 ,  4  et  seq.)  with  the  present  appearance  of  the  lake. 
In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter-quarters  in  Gallia  Gisalplna, 
crossed  the  Apennines ,   marched  across  the  plains  of  the  Amo ,  notwith- 
standing an  inundation,  devastating  the  country  far  and  wide  in  his  progveas. 
and  directed  his  course  towards  the  S. ,  passing  the  Boman  army  stttUoiiea 
at  ArezBO.    The  brave  and  able  consul  followed  incautiously.    Hannibal  then 
occupied  the  heights  which  surround   the  defile  extending  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  lake  from  Borghetto  to  Passignano,  upwards  of  5  M.  in  length.    The 
entrance  at  Borghetto,  as  well  as  the  exit  at  Passignano,  was  easily  secured. 
Upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  (site  of  the  present  Torre)  his  principal  force  was 
posted.     A  dense  fog  covered  the  lake  and  plain,  when  in  the  earlv  morn- 
ing the  consul ,   ignorant  of  the  plan  of  his  enemy,   whom  he  believed  to 
be  marching  against  Rome,   entered  the  fatal  defile.    When  he  discovered 
his  error,  it  was  too  late:  his  entire  left  flank  was  exposed,  whilst  his  rear 
was  attacked   by  the  hostile  cavalry   from  Bor^etto.    !Ko  course  remained 
to  him  but  to  force  a  passage  by  Passignano,  and  the  vanguard  of  6(XX)  mea 
succeeded  id  effecting  their  egress  (but  on  the  follovf  iti^  day  were  compelled 
to  surrender).    The  death  of  the  consul  rendered  t\xe  eieie^X  ^WV  Tn!(si«  ^^sfta- 
trous.    The  Romans  lost  15,0(X)  men,  while  the  Temaimxi^  \a\t  <i^  ^^3a»  ^naci 
U.1S  effectually  diaperaed  ;  and  the  Roman  swpremacy  inlX^A^  >oc^imi\c^\a\X«. 
-tue  slaughter  continued  for  three  hours.    From  l^e  Qi\«.\wx^w>  vwo 
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brooks  fall  into  the  lake.  One  of  these,  crossed  by  the  road,  has  been 
named  Sangoinetto  in  reminiscence  of  the  streams  of  blood  with  which  it 
was  cmee  diaeolonred. 

The  line  skirts  the  lake  and  passes  through  a  tunnel.  80  M. 
Tuoro;  83  M.  Pcuaignano.  Two  tunnels.  89  M.  Magione^  with  an 
old  watch-tower  of  tile  time  of  Fortebraccio  and  Sforza ;  97  M.  Ellera, 

103  M.  Perugia,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
see  p.  56. 

8.  From  Arezzo  to  Fossato. 

84  M.  Railway  (Ferrovia  Appennino  Centrale):  one  through-train  daily 
in  5V4-8  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  65,  3  fr.  85  c.). 

Arezso,  see  p.  42.  —  For  a  short  distance  the  train  follows  the 
line  to  Borne  (p.  47),  but  it  soon  diverges  and  begins  to  ascend  more 
Tapidly  towards  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Arezzo,  affording  a  picturesque 
'  jretrospeot  of  the  town  and  plain.  It  mounts  as  far  as  the  Scopettone, 
the  W.  parallel  chain  of  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  separating  the 
Talleys  of  the  Amo  and  Tiber.  This  part  of  the  line,  the  most.in- 
teresting  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  traverses  20  tunnels 
and  several  viaducts.  —  Beyond  (11 M.)  Palazzo  del  Pero  we  descend 
to  the  N.  E.  through  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Cerfone,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tiber.  —  191/2  M.  Ville  Monterchi,  in  a  hollow,  from  which 
a  steeper  ascent  leads  to  (2O1/2  M.)  Citerna,  —  24 V2  ^*  Anghiari^ 
a  small  town  (1500  inhab.)  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill.  The 
train  traverses  the  highly  cultivated  plain,  crosses  the  Tiber,  and 
reaches  — 

281/2  M.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (^Alb.  Fiorentino,  R.  &  L.  11/2  fr.), 
a  little  town  with  3700  inhab.  and  old  walls,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Maggiore  (4430  ft.).  It  was  the  birthplace  ot  Piero  delta  Franceaca 
(ca.  1420-92;  comp.  p.  43),  who  may  be  studied  here  to  advantage, 
and  otRaffaeUo  dal  CoUe  (1490-1640),  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  Hurried 
travellers  may  see  the  points  of  interest  in  about  2  hrs. 

About  300  yds.  from  the  station  we  pass  through  a  gate  to  the 
right  into  the  Via  Venti  Settembre ,  which  leads  to  the  principal 
square.  The  Via  Barbagliati  soon  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza 
8atUa  Chiara,  where  the  church  of  Santa  Chiara  contains  two  altar- 
pieces  ascribed  to  Piero  della  Francesca  and  a  fine  Nativity  in  the 
style  of  the  Robbia.  —  At  No.  20  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  to 
the  left,  is  a  Romanesque  frieze  in  relief. 

In  the  Piazza,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Palazzo  del  Comune,  con- 
taining a  small  Pictube  Gallbby  (open  all  day;  fee).   Among  the 
chief  paintings,  mostly  brought  from  the  churches  of  the  town,  are 
the  following:   *  Piero  della  Francesca ,   Resurrection;  Signorelliy 
Crucifixion,  with  two  saints  on  the  back  (originally  a  <ilixsjt<i\v-\i«SL- 
ner) ;  Raffaello  dal  CoUe^  Annunciation,  Ovie\jLmcv%\Qw.  —  ^^^^ 
opposite,  to  the  left,  is  the  Court  of  Laou,  mt^i  axm^ivaX  ^^^^^"^^"^ 
tbeEobbia.     To  the  right  stands  the  CiLTHEDBJO.,  ^^^m^^^^^^'^ 
edMce,  Altered  in  the  Renaissance  peiioeL. 

4.* 
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In  th<  Choir  are  an  A.^f^umptin  by  P-frtiipno  (replica  of  the  work  at 
LyonO  and  a  Beiurrecrion  by  Rajf'jella  dtl  CcUe.  LeEC  tranjepc:  Altar-piece 
Ytj  FUro  cUlki  Franees-a.  Adoratim  of  the  Xagi  by  ^jb«rtf.  ki^tna«ept: 
St.  Thoma)  by  .^anU  di  Tito,  Xonament  of  As&4<  .5mioii«  <Sirar£em<i  (d.  1993), 
the  Camaldiilen*ian. 

Near  the  cathedral ,  at  Xo.  15,  Via  Lorenzo  Maeniflco ,  is  the 
Cana  CoUacehioni  f  containing  a  fresco  of  the  •Youthful  Hercules 
by  Piero  del  la  Frances^a  (fee).  Passing  the  Giardino  Puhblieo,  with 
iu  monument  to  PUro  delUt  Francaca  (189'2),  we  reach  the  Via 
della  Misericordia,  at  the  end  of  which  (>'o.  12)  is  a  Hctpital^ 
with  an  altar-piece  by  P.  della  Francesca  in  the  chapel  (1445).  — 
Some  of  the  other  churches  also  contain  good  pictores. 

From  Borgo  .San  Sepolcro  a  road  crosses  the  Central  ApenniBea  to 
(Zi  H.)  Urbania  fp.  123).  —  Near  the  village  of  L*  BoIk,  to  the  9.  of  Borgo 
Han  8epolcro,  is  the  Bouree  of  ike  Tiber. 

The  railway  proceeds  to  the  S.E.  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  31  M.  San  Oiu$tino,  with  a  chateau  of  the  Buffalini  (15th 
rent.);  33 V2  ^-  ^^^  Lama,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Tillage  of 
that  name. 

38  M.  Cittit  di  Castello  (Albergo  t  Trattoria  della  Canr^orUera, 
K.,  L.,  &  A.  lV-r3,  dfl.  IVsr^^a,  D-  incl.  wine  3-4  ft.),  with  5400 
inhab.,  occupying  the  site  of  Tifemum  Tiberinum^  wUch  was  de- 
stroyed by  Totila.  In  the  Renaissance  period  it  belonged  to  the 
Vltelli  family,  and  afterwards  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
town ,  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle ,  and  still  surrounded  by 
walls  erected  in  1518,  contains  many  interesting  buildings  of  the 
iif;nai3sance  period.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  Palazzo 
Comunale,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Palaces  of  the  Yitelli,  the  lords 
and  masters  of  the  town  (15-16th  cent.),  who,  like  most  of  the 
magnatf'S  of  the  Renaissance  period,  were  passionately  addicted  to 
building.  Two  hours  suffice  for  a  rapid  visit  to  the  chief  objects 
of  Interest. 

Opposite  the  railway-station,  to  the  right,  stands  the Patosso 
Viielli  a  Porta  Sant'  Egidio ,  the  largest  of  the  Vitellian  palaoes, 
with  an  elaborately  painted  loggia  and  a  fine  ceiling.  In  the  gar- 
den at  the  back  is  an  interesting  summer-house  (PalazzinaJ  of  the 
10th  century.  The  Via  Mazzini  leads  hence  towards  the  town, 
passing  (right)  the  Palazzo  ViteUi  a  San  Giacomo,  A  little  farther 
on  we  turn  sharply  to  the  right  into  the  — 

Piazza  Vitelli  ,  on  tlie  S.  side  of  which  (left)  stands  the  Pal, 
Mancinij  containing  a  Madonna  by  Signorelli  and  other  good  early 
paintings  (generally  accessible  except  in  summer).  Farther  on  is 
th<»  Pal.  di  AUssandro  ViteUi  alia  Cannoniera,  with  decoratiye 
frescoes  anrl  a  fine  sgraffito  facade  (towards  the  garden).  To  the 
right  of  this  is  the  handsome  Palazzo  Comunale,  a  rusticated  boild- 
luK  by  Angelas  of  Or vi etc  (14th  cent  ),  with  a  staircase  borne  by 
j)illar8.  It  contains  the  Pinacotboa  ,  in  which  are  collected  the 
mora  Jinportant paintings  and  works  of  ait  ioimexVj  Vu  >iXi^  ^^"0:1^^%, 
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The  notable  works  include  the  following :  Luca  SignoreW,  Martyrdom 
of  Si.  Sebastian  (1496 ;  from  San  Domenico)^  School  of  SignorelK,  Adoration 
of  the  Vagi,  Baptism  of  Christ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  Eusebio  di  San 
Giorgio,  Church-banner,  with  CNo.  32)  the  Trinity  and  (No.  16)  the  Creation 
of  Ere,  formerly  attributed  to  Raphael  and  in  a  very  damaged  condition ; 
early  and  free  copy  of  RaphaeVs  Coronation  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino, 
painted  for  Citti  di  Castello  (whereabouts  now  unknown);  Piero  della 
Fnmcesca,  Salvator  Mundi;  Francesco  Tifernate  da  Castello^  Annunciation 
(1S84),  Madonna  enthroned;  Oiov.  Piemontese,  Madonna  delle  Grazie  (1456); 
Gkieomo  da  Mikmo,  St.  Sebastian ;  Florentine  Master^  Virgin  enthroned,  with 
saints;  paintings  by  RaffaelUno  dal  Colle;  several  terracottas  by  Andrea 
doUa  JRoMto  and  Ids  school,  including  a  large  Assumption;  silver  reli- 
quary (1420). 

Adjoining  the  Pal.  Comunale  is  the  Cathedral  op  San  Flo- 
BXDO,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  baroque 
"W.  fa^de,  erected  in  1480-1540  by  Elia  di  Bartolomeo  Lombardo 
and  his  son.  The  only  relics  of  the  original  Romanesque  building 
of  1012  are  the  campanile  and  the  carved  N.  portal.  The  most  not- 
able features  of  the  interior  are  the  fine  capitals  and  the  intarsia 
work  in  the  choir  (16th  cent.).  In  the  sacristy  is  a  small  Madonna 
by  Pinturicchio,  The  treasury  contains  an  embossed  silver  ante- 
pendinm,  with  designs  in  silver-gilt  (12th  cent.),  and  a  fine  crozier 
(l4th  cent.).  —  To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral  lies  the  Qiardino  Pub- 
hlieo,  affording  views  of  the  Tiber  valley. 

About  350  yds.  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  Vitelli  is  the  Gothic 
church  of  San  Domenico  (1395).  The  same  distance  to  the  N.  of 
the  piazza  is  the  small  church  of  Santa  Cecilia^  with  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  from  the  workshop  of  the  Robbla.  Not  far  off  is  Santa 
Maria  del  Servi^  with  Gothic  remains.  Between  this  church  and  the 
rail,  station  is  San  Francesco,  with  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Raphael 
and  a  Chapel  of  the  Vitelli  built  by  Vasari. 

Raphael,  it  is  well  known,  painted  some  of  his  first  works  in  Perugia 
for  churches  in  Gitt&  di  Castello,  but  they  have  since  disappeared,  or  (like 
the  Sposalizio  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan)  have  been  carried  elsewhere. 

Beyond  Cittk  di  Castello  the  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  43  M.  San  Secondo,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley.  On  a 
height  to  the  right,  1^/4  M.  from  this  station  and  as  far  from  (45  Y2  ^0 
Trestina,  the  next,  lies  Canoseio,  a  frequented  pilgrim-resort.  Be- 
yond (50  M.)  Monte  Castelli  we  cross  the  Tiber  and  reach  (53  M.) 
Vmhertide  (Alb.  Guardabassi),  a  small  town  (1900  inhab.)  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  somewhat  narrow. 
In  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Luca 
Signorelli.    Diligence  to  Perugia  (p.  56). 

Beyond  (55  M.)  Monte  Corona  the  railway  quits  the  Tiber  and 
ascends  to  the  N.  through  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Assino,  crossing 
the  stream  six  times.  —  57  M.  Serra  Partucci;  591/2  M.  Campo 
Beggiano,  At  (64  M.)  Pietralunga  we  reach  the  fertile  tableland  of 
Gnbbio.  To  the  left  rise  the  MonU  Calvo  (2965  ft.)  and  the  Monte 
d^Ansciano, 

TOM.  &ubbio  (Albergo  San  Marco,  Piazza  N\\X.qi\q  ^m?k.\v\^^\'^> 
with  garden,  R,  P/2-2  fr.,  B.  60  c.,  pens.  iA\d.  V\w^  V'^  ^^.>  ^'^ 
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spoken  of;  Rosetta,  in  the  same  piazza,  poor;  Cafia  in  the  Oorso 
Garibaldi),  with  5500  inhab.,  lies  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Galvo,  at  the  entrance  to  a  gorge  flanked  by  steep  cliffs.  The 
town  presents  quite  a  medisval  appearance,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  Apennines  also  gives  it  a  different  character  from  most  other 
Italian  towns.  Gonspicuous  among  the  honses  is  the  hnge  Palazzo 
dei  Consoli  (see  below),  and  above  them  towers  the  convent  of  Sant* 
Ubaldo.  The  hurried  traveller  may  *do*  the  town  in  3  hrs.  The 
festival  of  the  Geri,  with  an  interesting  procession,  takes  place  on 
May  15th  (comp.  'The  Elevation  and  Procession  of  the  Geri  at 
Gubbio',  by  Herbert  M.  BoweSy  1897). 

Gubbio  is  the  ancient  Jguvium  (the  medieeval  JEugtibium),  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Geesar.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  was  besieged  in  1156 
by  the  Emp.  Frederick  I.,  then  became  an  independent  state,  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  with  it  fini^ly  accraed  to  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

Gubbio  was  the  native  place  of  Oderisio,  a  famous  miniature  painter 
(d.  about  1300),  who  is  called  by  Dante  in  his  Purgatorio  (zi.  80)  ^rOnor 
d^Agobbio' ;  but  no  authentic  work  by  his  hand  now  exists.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  cent,  a  branch  of  the  Umbrian  school  flourished  here,  and  amoBg 
its  masters,  whose  renown  extended  even  beyond  their  native  place,  were 
Guido  Faknerued  (1280-1345?)  and  several  members  of  the  JtTelM  family, 
particularly  Ottaviano  Nelli  (d.  1444).  —  Gubbio  occupies  a  still  more 
important  page  in  the  history  of  Abtistic  Handickavts.  Like  Urbino. 
Gastel  Durante,  Pesaro,  and  Faenza,  it  was  noted  for  the  manufactore  oi 
Majolica^  or  earthenware  vases  and  tiles  which  were  covered  with  a  coating 
of  colour  before  being  baked.  This  position  it  owed  mainly  to  Don  Oiorgio 
AndreoKi  sumamed  ^Maestro  Oiorgio\  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  a  car- 
mine tint,  which  lent  the  vessels  to  which  it  was  applied  a  singularly 
beautiful  metallic  lustre.  Of  his  numerous  and  widely  scattered  works 
Gubbio  possesses  only  one  small  tazza,  with  St.  Francis  receiving  tiie 
stigmata. 

The  town  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  three  parallel  streets : 
Corso  Garibaldi,  Via  Savelli,  and  Via  Venti  Settembre.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  very  hilly. 

About  V4M.  from  the  rail,  station  is  the  spacious  Piazza  VrrroBio 
Emanuble.  To  the  left  are  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Francesco  and 
the  Qiardvno  Pubhlico.  The  Via  Paoli  ascends  hence  to  the  Piazza. 
DBLLA  SiONOBiA,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  supported  by  massive 
vaults. 

A  small  side-street  to  the  left,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Paoli, 
leads  to  the  Gothic  cl^uruh  of  San  Oiovanni^  with  an  early-Gothic  altar 
borne  by  16  columns. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  Piazza  della  Signorla  U 
the  Palazzo  dei  Gonsoli,  a  huge  pinnacled  Gothic  edifice  with  a 
tower,   erected  in  1332-46  by  Oiovar^llo  Maffei  of  Gubbio,    sur- 
named  Gattapone^  and  now  a  'national  monument'.    The  ground- 
floor  contains  a  slab  with  an  inscription  of  the  Augustan  period.  The 
*VJew  from  the  loggia  embraces  the  luins  of  the  Roman  theatre  In 
t^e plain  {p.  66),  and  the  Palazzo  deiD\ic\i\oiv\\ife\iSW^^^\^tt:V 
The  Palazzo  Phbtorio,  now  tlie  'B.es\(iiftiv7.a.  ^uu\a\^«2k8?  ^  t^sof- 
tai'ns  several  collections  (fee  1/2-^  ^r-")- 
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On  the  first  floor  arc  the  so-called  Eugubian  Tablets^  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1440  near  the  ancient  theatre.  They  are  of  bronze,  and  bear 
insoriptions,  four  in  Umbrian,  and  three  in  Latin  characters,  which  long 
bafQea  the  investigation  of  the  learned.  They  contain  in  the  Umbrian 
language,  an  old  Italian  dialect  akin  to  Latin,  liturgical  regulations  and 
formnlK  of  little  interest,  dating  from  different  periods.  The  older,  in 
the  Umbrian  character,  are  read  from  right  to  left.  The  later,  in  Latin 
letters,  date  from  about  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

The  upper  saloon  (handsome  door)  contains  a  number  of  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Umbrian  school,  among  the  best  of  which  are  a  church 
banner  of  1608,  a  Madonna  ascribed  to  Filippo  Lippi^  a  St.  Vincent  Ferrer 
by  Jfe/N,  and  an  example  of  Timoteo  Viti  The  5ame  room  contains  several 
charters  of  tiie  Hohenstaufen  emperors  (with  golden  bullse)  ^  wood-carving 
of  the  15th  and  16th  cent,  (chests,  cabinets,  aud  chairs),  and  a  number  of 
ancient  and  modern  majolicas. 

The  third  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Palazzo 
Banghiasci-Bmncaleone. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  we  follow  the  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre  towards  the  S.E.  for  a  few  paces,  then  ascend  the  steep  Via 
Ducale  to  the  left,  and  lastly  follow  the  Via  Sant'  Ubaldo  to  the 
riglit  to  the  Palazzo  dbi  Duchi,  an  old  Gothic  edifice,  which  was 
remodelled  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  by  Luciano  da  Lautana^ 
the  architect  of  the  palace  of  Urbino  (p.  HO),  in  1474-80.  The  fine 
colonnaded  court  (seen  through  the  wooden  gate)  is  almost  an  exact 
reprodnction  of  that  of  Urbino.  The  interior  is  quite  a  ruin  and 
scarcely  accessible. 

Opposite  rises  the  Gatheukal  of  Santi  Mariano  e  Jacopo 
Mastibb,  a  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  destitute  of  aisles  and  so 
built  against  the  slope  of  the  hill  that  its  back  is  embedded  in  the 
groond.  The  facade  is  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  Evangelists 
and  the  Lamb  of  God  (13th  cent.). 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  interior  is  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Ubaldo  and 
Sebastian,  by  Sinibaldo  lU  of  Gubbio  (first  altar  on  the  left).  By  the 
third  altar,  a  Coronation  of  Mary  Magdalen  by  Timoteo  Vili.  The  Pietk  at 
the  organ  is  by  Adone  JDoni^  who  has  to  some  extent  followed  Michael 
Angelo^s  group  at  Eome  (p.  311).  The  sacristy  contains  a  Flemish  vest- 
ment, presented  by  Pope  Marcellus  11. 

We  now  return  to  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  descend  to  the  Via 
Savelli,  and  follow  the  latter  to  the  left.  To  the  right  rises  the 
church  of  Santa  Mama  Nxjova,  containing  the  admirably-preserved 
'Madonna  del  Belvedere',  by  Ottaviano  iVcWi (apply  to  the  sacristan; 
piob.  dating  from  1404),  a  Madonna  in  fresco  by  Bernardino  di 
iVannt,  frescoes  on  the  entrance  wall,  and  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of 
the  door  a  St.  Antony  by  Guido  Palmerucci. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  Via  Savelli  towards  the  S.E.  to  the 
Porta  Romana,     Just  outside  this  gate  lies  the  church  of  8ant^ 
Agoatino  (frescoes  in  the  choir  ascribed  to  Ottaviano  Nelli).  We  now 
re-enter  the  gate  and  turn  to  the  left ,  passvw^  1\\^  ^Q\sia.\jkfc'%«j^'&k 
ehuTch  of  the  Santa  Trinitd^  into  the  Cob-so  Qt^Ri^iCLm.   ^\^\sx^'i^ 
CoTso  the  ViaPinella  descends  to  tlie  \tilt  to  IV^  Oa».x05».  ^l^a-tv 
IVa/ra,  with  a  ruinous  facade  of  the  i^itli  ceivt.,  '^•^^^ ^^  ^'^  *ST^^^ 
mufr/a.    Outside  the  gate  is  the  church  oi  Santa  MaT\a  deXXo.  i^>.^^ 
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yiola  (generally  closed ;  visitors  knock  at  the  left  door),  containing 
a  good  Madonna  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano  (or  Ottaviano  Nelli?),  over 
the  high-altar,  and  a  Risen  Christ  by  Domonico  di  Oecco  (1446). 
—  By  following  the  town-wall  (outside)  to  the  N.W.  from  the  Porta 
Vittoria  and  passing  the  Albergo  San  Marco,  we  reach  (6  min.  from 
the  liotel),  by  a  modern  gate,  a  farmyard,  containing  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  Theatrej  apparently  of  the  republican  era,  discovered  in 
1863.  It  is  not  entirely  excavated,  but  part  of  the  external  rov7  of 
arches  is  preserved,  and  the  stage,  facing  the  town,  is  distinctly 
traceable.  The  ancient  town  extended  farther  into  the  plain  than 
the  modern,  as  is  also  proved  by  other  remains. 

73  M.  Padaie.  Beyond  (781/2  M.)  Branca  we  cross  the  Chiayyio 
and  traverse  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  — 

84  M.  Foasato,  see  p.  123. 

9.  Perugia. 

Arrival.  Electuic  Tbamway  from  the  station  to  the  town  (opened  in 
1899)  In  1/4  hr.  Gabs  rarely  at  hand.  The  road  ascends  in  curves  and 
ends  at  the  Porta  Nnova  (PI.  D,  6),  beyond  the  military  hospital  and  the 
Piazza  d'Armi.  Before  the  first  bend  of  the  road  to  the  left,  a  good  and 
wide  footpath  to  the  right  ascends  to  the  town  in  20  min.,  coinciding  for 
a  short  way  with  the  road  and  ending  at  the  Porta  Ebtirnea  (PI.  B,,  o). 

Hotels.  *Gband  Hotel  Perdgia  (PI.  a;  C,  5),  well  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  near  the  Prefettura,  first  class,  with  English  land- 
lady^ rooms  not  always  obtainable  unless  previously  ordered  ^  B.  3-6. 
L.  Vzi  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  luncheon  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  8,  omn.  IV2  fr.  —  Secona 
class:  Hot.  de  la  Postb  (PI.  b;  C,  4),  Gorso  Vanucci,  well  spoken  of, 
K.  from  274^  L.  dc  A.  1  fr.  —  ""Albebgo  Bbllb  Arti,  Via  Luigi  Bonazsi  21, 
adjoining  the  Grand  Hotel  Peragia,  unpretending,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  iV2-2  fr.; 
Albergo  b  Bistobante  Belvedere,  Via  Sette,  a  side-street  of  the  Corso 
Vanucci. 

Bestaurants.  Proffresso^  Via  Mazzini  10  (PI.  G,  4),  between  the  Gorso 
Vanucci  and  the  Piazza  Sopramuro.  —  Beer  at  Via  Baglioni  39a  (PI.  G,  5). 

Cafes.    '*Baduely  TrasimenOy  both  in  the  Gorso  Vanucci. 

Post  Office  (PI.  G,  4),  Via  Baglioni  33.  —  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  C,  5) 
at  the  Prefettura,  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Diligence  O/fieCy 
Gorso  Vanucci  38:  to  Umbertide  (p.  63),  daily  at  7.30  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  in 
ca.  4  hrs.,  3  fr.^  to  Todi  (p.  65),  daily  at  7  a.m.,  in  51/2  hrs.,  51/2  fr. 

Engliah  Church    Service   at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Perugia  is  well  adapted  for  a  summer-resort ,  and  apartments  are  not 
expensive.  —  At  least  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  should  be  devoted  to 
the  town.  Guides  are  not  indispensable,  and  dilettanti  are  cautioned 
against  purchasing  their  'antiquities'.  —  A  drive  to  Atsisi  is  recommended 

Perugia ,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Umbria,  with  17,400  in- 
iiab.,  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  of  a  military  commandant,  and  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  lies  on  a  gronp  of  hills  about 
1300  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  (1705  ft.  above  the  sea).  The 
town  is  built  in  an  antiquated  style,  partly  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  partly  on  its  slope.  Numerous  buildings  of  the  14-1 5th  cent. 
(when  the  town  was  at  its  zenith),  the  paintings  of  the  Umbrian 
school,  and  the  Me  views  of  the  peculiar  scenery,  make  Perugia  one 
of  the  moat  interesting  places  in  Italy. 
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Penuia  wu  oner  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  confederate  cities,  and  not  less 
ancient  Uian  Cortona,  with  which  and  Arretium  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans,  B.*C.  310.  It  subsequently  became  a  municipium.  In  the  war 
between  Octavianns  and  Antony,  the  latter  occupied  Perusia  in  the  summer 
of  41,  but  after  an  obstinate  struggle  was  compelled  by  the  former  to  sur- 
render (bellnm  Perusinum),  the  town  suffering  severely,  and  being  finally  re- 
duced to  atfaes.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
the  name  of  Augusta  Perusia.  In  the  6th  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Goth 
Totila  after  a  siege  *of  seven  years.  In  the  wars  of  the  Longobards  and  of  the 
Gnelphs  and  GhibeUines  it  also  suffered  greatly ;  in  the  14th  cent,  it  acquired 
the  supremacy  over  nearly  the  whole  of  XJmbria,  but  in  1370  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  pope.  Renewed  struggles  followed ,  owing  to  the  con- 
flicts between  the  powerful  families  of  Oddi  and  Baglioni.  In  1416  the 
■hrewd  and  courageous  Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Montone  usurped  the  su- 
meme  power,  whence  new  contests  arose,  until  at  length  Giovanni  Paolo 
B«Klioni  surrendered  to  Pope  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  caused  him  to  be  executed 
at  Borne  in  1520.  In  1540  Paul  III.  erected  the  citadel,  ^ad  coercendam 
Pierunnorum  audaciam\M  the  inscription,  destroyed  during  the  last  revo- 
lution, recorded.  In  1706  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on 
Slat  May,  1849,  by  the  Austrians,  and  in  i860  by  the  Piedmontese. 

Vmbrian  School  of  Painting.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Dante  an  Um- 
brian  artist,  the  miniature  painter  Odbbisio  of  Oublno^  was  celebrated, 
and  art  was  practised  in  Gubbio,  Fabrianoy  Perugia,  etc.  The  neigh- 
bouring Siena  doubtless  exercised  an  influence  on  the  prevailing  style 
of  art,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  situation  of  the  towns,  the  character 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  religious  atmosphere  diffused  by  Assisi  and 
Loreto.  IKeither  dramatic  power,  nor  wealth  of  imagination  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Umbrian  style ,  its  characteristic  features  being  reverie, 
.tranquillity,  and  gentleness  of  sentiment.  The  men  pourtrayed  often  ap- 
pear destitute  of  individuality  and  vigour,  the  female  figures,  on  the  other 
hand,  excite  our  admiration  owing  to  their  winning  and  devout  expres- 
0ions.  Technical  improvements  seem  to  have  been  introduced  but  slowly, 
but  the  old  style  was  thoroughly  cultivated  and  rendered  more  attractive 
by  frequent  use  of  decorative  adjuncts. 

Setting  aside  the  painters  of  the  14th  cent.,  who  were  dispersed  among 
various  small  towns ,  we  find  that  Ottaviano  Nelli  of  QuhUo  (15th  cent.) 
was  the  first  able  representative  of  this  school.  Works  by  this  master 
are  preserved  both  at  his  native  town  and  at  Foligno.  Nelli  was,  how- 
ever, eclipsed  by  OenUle  da  Fabriano  (b.  about  1370),  who  probably 
had  studied  the  Sienese  masters  in  his  youth ,  and  who  afterwards  un- 
dertook long  journeys  (e.  g.  to  Venice  and  Rome) ,  thus  establishing  his 
reputation  throughout  Italy.  His  style  not  unfrequently  resembles  the 
Flemish.  Besides  Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  other  Umbrian  towns  possessed 
local  schools  of  painting,  such  as  Camerino  and  Foligno.  The  latter, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent.,  gave  birth  to  Niecolb  di  Liberatore, 
surnamed  Alunno^  a  man  of  limited  ability,  which,  however,  he  cul- 
tivated to  the  utmost.  His  prevailing  theme  is  the  Madonna,  to  whose 
features  he  imparts  beauty  in  happy  combination  with  reverie ;  and  in  this 
department  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Pcrugino  and  Raphael. 

Meanwhile  Perugia,  the  largest  city  in  this  district,  by  no  means 
remained  idle.  In  this  wider  and  more  enterprising  field  the  old  con- 
ventional styles  were  soon  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  Florentine  style  was  urgently  felt.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  cent.  Benedetto  Buonfigli  was  the  first  who  strove  to  throw  aside 
the  local  style  of  painting ,  and  the  same  effort  was  made  by  Fiorenzo  di 
LoretuOy  a  younger  master  and  perhaps  a  pupil  of  Benedetto. 

This  Improved  style  was  brought  to  maturity  by  Pietro  Vandcci  of 
GittJt  della  Pieve  (144i5-1524) ,   surnamed  Perugimo  ,   after  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labours,  a  master  to  whom  the  Umbrian  school  is  c\i\<i^i  viv^OqN.*^ 
<6r  its  fame.    Perugia  was,  however,  by  no  meana  \,\v^  oxiVi  ?k^\v^^fc  oWvi. 
*<Aivity.    He  repeatedly  spent  years  together   \n  YloTCTxtt^  ^^^^  N^ivsa  ««v- 
pioyed  for  a  considerable  time  in  Rome.    His   cuQievioxvt^  Vo  QN«twsts^^ 
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I  tie  dafecU  of  his  native  acbool  were  crowaed  with  enceeas.  In  V( 
roccblo^A  itudlu  in  FloraQea  Le  waa  initiated  into  the  Aeerets  of  perapee- 
tWe  and  tbe  new  mode  &f  colocLrin^n,  &Qd  in  lH3ih  respects  Attain ed  cj^n- 
ftamsajbte  slcill,  Down  to  (lie  be^nning  of  the  IBtli  dnnt.  bia  excelleiL^SQ 
CQOtistied  unimpaired «  aa  his  fre^coeis  in  tbe  Cambio,  and  e^everal  worksi 
In  the  &Gtl]ef  J  al  Perugia  snfllcietitly  prove.  Dniing  tbe  lap^t  twenty  year* 
ot  blfl  life,  howcTe;,  liis  work  a  sbnw  a  folliog  oil'^  occasioned.  do^bil&aS| 
by  bli  accepting  mure  orders  than  he  cuoJd  conacientiunsly  execato, 
irhfiiebf  bla  Art  wan  degraded  tu  a  mere  handi^^raft.  He  st^emji ,  indeed ^ 
to  beTS  bad  more  atndiua  than  one  at  tbe  iiame  time  ^  aa  fur  example  iq. 
1502'&  both  at  Florence  &Dd  Femgi&f  in  the  latter  of  which  the  yonafl 
tta^phacl  was  employed.  ^S 

Aoother  great  master  of  tbe  XJmbrian  school,  vying  with  PerngtiiO, 
iA  BKRNAKPitio  BattI)  anrnamed  PiSTUBfCCUiu  tl4&4-15LB)^  Althoogh  b« 
exercised  ud  coiuider&ble  inQaeoue  on  the  prngr^^as  of  Italian  art^  and 
remaiDed  tmarfected  hy  l^e  E^trihing  ImprQvementA  Inirodaeed  by  L&onardo 
and  others.  ye,\  be  thcrf^aghlj  understood  how  to  ntilise  the  traditional 
style  and  the  current  forms  ^  and  wiis  marvellously  proliHa  &s  a  fresco 
paioter.  The  Vutican  ind  Roman  ehnrches^  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Bieo&T  and  tbe  CollegUte  €hnrch  at  Spello^  are  the  chief  ficepes  of  his 
activit^H  —  Amongst  the  yoonge^r  contempoTaties  of  Fcpugtno  we  muAt 
neit  montloB  Oiomntii  di  PfJitro^  surname^  Lt>  Spaffna  after  bia  native 
cotmtry,  whose  paiottngi  arc  hardly  infortor  to  the  early  works  of  Raphael, 
and  who ,  in  common  with  all  the  Embrlan  master s^  exhibits  great  ea^e 
of  executloo. 

Other  assistants  of  I*eTngino,  but  of  inferior  merit,  werea  Giannu&ia 
di  Paslo  Manni  (d,  iMl)  and  Eufebio  di  jSaj*  Oiorffio.  The  latter  Was  so 
SQccBjis^l  in  imitating  Raphael  in  se peril cla3  t^aptiVrts ,  that  sereral  of 
bis  piotnreSf  iimon:gi^t  tJthers  the  Adoration  of  the  Mjtgi  in  the  pjtitQrft^g;fll- 
lery  at  Pem^ia  (Sala  del  PLnturiocb^o^  Ko.  23,  p.  6l>),  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Raphael  bimseir  Of  Btnibatdt}  Ibi  and  TihtHo  d^Aiiiii  ^  whci 
floartshed  dnring  the  Arst  twenty  yearsi  of  the  16tb  cent.,  little  Is  known , 
and  their  works  iirB  rare.  Oiriiia  of  FistajA  seems  to  h&ve  been  a  good 
painter  of  the  average  class ,  and  the  works  of  Di>mtJiicii  di  Fori*  Al/a^nt 
(I'ldd-  c.  iS3\^}y  a  friend  of  Ra]>haeL,  possess  consider&ble  attraction.  Thede 
last  niastersi^  howereri  show  little  indiTidnalityi  and  before  the  middle  of^ 
tbe  16th  centnry  the  Umbrian  Sdhool  was  completely  mergfid  in  those  ^ 
Rome  aad  F  Jo  Fence, 

At  tbe  6ntran<^  to  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  town ,  on  the  site  of  th 
eitadel,  wTiinh  was  temovod  m  1860,  eitends  the  Piakza  YiTToEn 
Emanuelb  (^Pl.  Cj  5),  in  which  rises  the  Prefetiurat  i  simple  an 
handsale  modetn  building,  adorned  with  at-cadea  en  the  ground 
floor.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is  a  bronze  equeatiiati  Statue  of 
VlctOT  EmmanHelJlf  by  Tad oliui  (1890).  The  gaid en- teixaee  awards 
It  superb  *Viow  of  the  Umhrian  valley  with  Asaisi,  Spello,  Feligno, 
Tre^ij  and  numerous  other  villages  ^  enclosed  by  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Apeiipf  ties  extending  from  Gubhio  onwards  ;  the  Tib^r  and 
p*Tt  of  the  lower  quarters  of  Perugia  are  also  visible.  (A  band  plays 
here  two  eveuings  a  week.)  ■ 

Northwards  from  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  run^  tbe  Cor«ij 
Yanucci  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  c&thadr&l-squaie^  and  the  Vis  i 
m     Baglioni  to  the  right ,  leading  to  the  Piazza  del  Sopramuro  (^*  6S). 
W&  folhw  the  Coa^o  Vakijogi  (PI,  C^  5,  4),  the  chief  street  in 
the  t^wn,    OiJ  the  right  (No,  8)  \a  t\ie  Pataiio  Bald**thi;  iciTLi^stiilwi 
^oor  is  pres&Twed  a  drawing  by  lU^Vael  ^V\T\tVi^^\it\G't\^tiT  ^Vt^jk^ 
iresco  in  ihe  li  hr^ry  of  Siena  Caikedtti  ^fi  >*!&-,  l«sa  ^  \\  ^^- 
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Farther  on  (left)  is  the  Bwica  dt  Perugia  (No.  5 ;  Pi,  C.  4),  with 
a  room  on  the  first  floor  with  mural  paintings  from  the  hi&tf>Ty  of 
the  town  J  by  A.  Brugnoll  (1396;  adm,  by  permissi<:in  or  the  nianager)* 

Still  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  *Coll6gio  del  Camhio  (PI. 
G,  41,  the  old  chiinihar  Of  commerce^  with  thelliiiESiZA  dbt,  Cambio, 
containing  celebrated  fresftoes  of  the  se^en  principal  virtuea^  by 
Pcrugino,  dating  fiom  hia  best  period,  1499-1500,  (Adm,  7-12  and 
3-5;  in  winter  10-2;  tickets,  50  c.^  obtained  in  the  adja<;Gnt  Far- 
mada  Seyerini;  best  light  between  11  and  r2») 

Do  tlie  wall  to  ifee  left  of  tbc  door,  Iflt  j^rtb;  to  Iha  left,  FaMuj  Mjyci- 
II1U3,  &u crates,  and  Numb  Pompiliup^  willi  Prudence  above ;  to  tbe  right, 
Fiirfus  Caiiiilltii9,  PUl&cua^  and  Trajan,  with  jQatice  above.  2nd  Areb; 
to  the  left^  Lucius  Sfctniua^  Ltjonidas,  jind  Hopatius  C^clea,  with  Fortitude j 
to  the  right,  ScipliK,  Pericles^  apd  Cincinnatus^  with  Temjienmce,  On  the 
plUaf  between  tin*  iiTchea  is  a  portrait  of  Periiiino.  ~  Opposite  the  en- 
tmnce^  to  the  left,  the  Trjiusfiguration  as  tb&  fulfilment  flf  faitb^  to  the 
right  J  'Adoratian  of  the  HsL^i^  as  a  reyelatlon  of  love  fcbarity).  —  Bight 
wall.  1st  Arch :  to  the  left,  Propbetsj,  to  the  right  31byl»,  ai  the  heraldJS  of 
hope;  above^  Jehavab.  The  2i]e1  Arch  1b  occupied  bt  thti  finely-ciirved 
judiciiil  throne  and  the  money-shaugerj*  bench.  —  Oo  tLe  ceiling  are  med- 
aUlons  of  the  seyen  planets,  siiaotiiided  by  Admirable  armbesques.  —  Ea- 
phjLel  ij  s&id  to  have  been  one  of  Perugino's  assistants  In  tbe  execution 
of  these  frt^scoes  ^  bis  style  ia  ti^ceuble  in  the  Mu-doDti^  of  the  Ka.tiTit7^ 
Pernglno  received  350  diicata  for  his  work  from  the  gnild  of  znerchantB- 
Tbe  exquisite  carved  and  inlaid  work  ('tarsia^)  of  the  Judicial  benches, 
doora,  etc.,  by  I>mn.  dtl  Tasttf  {1490-93}  of  Florence  and  Antonio  di  M^ea- 
UllQ  (1501)t  wliicb  are  among st  thi  flneBt  Reuai^aance  wotka  of  the  kind,  H 
al30   deaervu  notice.  —  The  adjac^t  CflAr*!.  contain g  an  altar-piece   and        ^| 

Immediately  adjoining  the  C-^Uegio  is  the  *PalajEzo  del  Muni- 
elpio  (PI,  0,  3,  4),   a  huge  edifice   of   1!^1    and   1833,    recently 
skilfully  refltored,  with  its  principal  f^^aie  towards  the  Corso  and      fl 
A  secotid  towarda  the  Piasiza  del  Duomo    It  la  adorned  with  fine       H 
windows,   a  handsome  portal  ^  and  Gothi*  sculptures,  the  atmodat 
Ijearingfi  of  allied  towns,  sainta,  etc.    Otiii  ths  portal  Ln  the  Piazza 
del  Duorao  are  a  griffin  and  a  Uon  in  b;on3e  f  14th  cent,)i  below 
«re  cbains  and  bars  of  gates,  coraroemoTatia^  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Perngians  in  1353  over  the  Sienese*    "he  chief  entrance  is  in 
the  Corao.    On  the  second  floor  is  the  Sai-a  u^la  Statisttca,  with 
,A  flue  Renaissance  door,  In  a  lunette  above  hich  U  a  Madonna  by 
^ioremo  di  Lorenzo,    On  the  &ame  floor  is  tl  SaI/A  del  Capitako 
Ibei*  PopolOj  an  apartment  of  noble  dime n sits.    On  the  third  floor 
tls  the  *PiNACOTE0A  Yan^cct,   or  municipal  ptnte-gallery,  formed 
lifnce  1863  of  works  collected  from  suppress  churches  and  men- 
[aiiteries,    and  of  great  value  to  tlie  student  oUmbrian  art,   Adm, 
1.9-3,  June -Aug,  10-4,  Sun,  &  holidays  9-1  tick  ets  1  fr,,    in  tbe 
p*Economato'  on  the  first  floor  (to  the  left).    Calognea  providt-A. 
r        The  Vebtjbule  contains   a  few  uniinportAnt  ^.utes   Mift.  a\%t>  -^^T^t* 
of  Aft  for  jra/e.    Anoint D^  it  Js  the  3 ALA  OKI  Ciiin  {J^-^  q\i  ^is\ti^^T&itft^"' 
1,  Me^  da  Stenti^  J/a^foAUa  iind  a^intf.    lio>  2,    TvcmltvVa,  liti&.^tj.,'^,  '^^^ 
Apostlea  {the  lattetr  an  p  red  ell  e}  ev  Ideally  belong  Hike,    Bam^   ^^"^^'^rn-i^ 
Jm&f^gi0  iforemiHU  M&  dou  u  a  a  nd  f o  u p  aal  nte  ^  ^i .  Mo%ri to  n  6  d'  Av  efti    '  * "" 
LAnre  procf^jiojii  22^21,  perhaps   by  the  aamt;  mtti-. 
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Sala  B  (formerly  the  Cappella  dei  J>ecemviri)t  with  freacoea  by  BenB- 
detto  Bonfigli.  To  the  right  of  the  windows  and  on  the  entrance-wall  are 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Louis  of  Toulouae.  Opposite  the  windows  are 
the  Burial  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Hercolanus  on  the 
occasion  of  the  capture  of  Perugia  by  Totila.  On  the  adjacent  wall  la  the 
Burial  of  St.  Herculanus. 

Sala  dki  Stacchi  (D)  :  Frescoes  of  the  Umbrian  School  (14th  and  l&th 
cent.),  transferred  to  caovas.  The  glass-caaes  contain  codices  and  choir- 
books  with  miniatures. 

Sala  di  Taddbo  Babtoli  (E):  Sienese  pictures  of  the  15tli  cent, 
most  of  them  valuable.  Taddeo  Bartoli  (1403):  9.  Madonna  with  angela 
and  saints ;  10.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tom.  d'Areangelo  of  CorUma, 
Exploits  of  the  condottiere  Braccio  Fortebraccio  (frieze). 

Sala  del  Fra  Angklioo  (F):  *1-20.  Fra  Angelieo  da  Fietolej  Frag- 
ments of  a  large  altar-piece  (Madonna  with  angels.  Annunciation,  Sainta, 
Miracles  of  St  Nicholas  of  Bari)}  21.  Piero  della  Franeesea,  Madonna  ana 
four  saints,  with  the  Annunciation  above. 

Sala  del  Bonpigli  (G):  Bonfigli^  7.  Annunciation,  with  St.  Luke;  10. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  13.  Madonna  with  angels  playing  on  instromenta. 
16,  19.  Giovanni  Boceati  da  CameiHno^  Madonna  and  angels. 

Sala  di  Bebnasdino  di  Mabiotto  (H):  Bernardino^  1.  Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine;  2.  Madonna  and  saints.  10.  Bonfigli,  ^Gonfalone"  (aaered 
banner)  of  the  Fraternity  of  San  Bernardino  di  Siena  (Ghriat  blessing  the 
aaint,  below  which  are  believers  burning  objecta  of  luxury).  12.  GbporaH, 
Christ  and  the  Madonna  in  glory  (fresco).  14.  Niccolb  da  Foligno,  GonfUone 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Annunziata  (1466). 

Sala  di  Fiobbnzo  di  Lobenzo  (J):  4.  Horento^  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(among  whose  followers  ia  the  young  f erugino,  to  the  left);  24.  PartHjriiM, 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna.  —  Gabinitto  di  Fiobbnzo  di  Lobemzo  (L): 
2-9.  Fioremo^  Miracles  of  San  Bemardiio  (2-6,  masterpieces;  7-9,  inferior); 
16.  Fiorento  (Y),  Bust  of  the  Madonna  in  a  garland,  with  angela'  heads  below. 

Sala  del  Pebugino  (M)  :  Carattoli.  Marble  bust  of  Perugino.  PerfVtoo, 
11.  Baptism  of  Christ;  20.  Nativity;  21, 16, 12,  7.  Predelle;  8,  9, 13,  14, 17, 
18,  22,  23.  Saints ;  all  being  fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece.  Below  No.  4. 
(St.  James,  by  Perugino)  U  an  autograph  letter  of  the  master  to  the  Prior 
of  Sant'  Agostino.  —  We  now  traverse  the  Sala  di  Giannicola  Max9i  e 
DI  Bekto  (0)  to  the  — 

'Sala  del  Pintukicch:o  (N),  which  contains  the  gems  of  the  col- 
lection :  Perugino,  2.  TranB^uration ;  3-5.  Predelle ;  6.  Madonna  and  saints. 
7.  Spagna,  Madonna  aid  saints.  10.  PintwicehiOy  Large  altar-piece  in  its 
original  frame,  the  M&doana  with  the  infant  Child  and  St.  John;  on  the 
wings,  SS.  Augustine  anl  Jerome;  above,  the  Annunciation ;  in  the  pedi- 
ment, a  Piet^i;  in  the  tradelle,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  S3.  Aognstlne 
and  Jerome  (1496);  12.  tonfalone  with  St.  Augustine  (on  silk).  PtruffUto, 
14.  Madonna,  worshipK^  >  SS.  Francis  and  Bernardino;  16.  Madonna 
and  saints ;  16.  John  thBaptist  with  saints.  School  of  Raphatly  17.  Strip 
of  decorative  painting ;  4.  God  the  Father  with  angels  (both  belonging  to 
the  Entombment,  p.  185  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio^  18.  Madonna  with  saints; 
23.  Adoration  of  the  Mki.  20.  Pupil  of  Raphael  [1)^  Madonna,  resembling 
the  Conestabile  Madom,  formerly  in  Perugia.  —  We  retnm  through 
Sala  0  to  the  Sala  deu  Scdola  di  Pebugino  (P)  :  36.  Jhmenico  di  ParU 
Alfani ,  Holy  Family ,  esigned  by  Raphael.  —  The  following  rooms  are 
the  Sala  Domenico  AlIni,  Sala  della  Tokbe,  and  Sala  Obazio  Alfahi. 
The  Biblioteca  Fu>lica,  which  is  also  in  this  Palazso.  contains  about 
30,000  vols. ,  and  som4ne  MSS.  of  the  ll-15th  cent.,  with  miniatures. 

In  the  Piazza  li  Municipio  (PI.  0,  3)  rises  the  *FonU  Mag- 

giorcj  dating  from  If?,  one  of  the  finest  fountains  of  that  period 

in  Italy.  It  consists  ithree  admirably-proportioned  basins,  adorned 

wj'iA  numerous  hihlf  and  allegorical  figures  in  relief,  executed  by 

JVieeolb  and  Giovari  Pisano  and  Amolfo  di  Cambio  V^*>S5i',  Vnsk 
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of  the  statuettes  are  modern  Bul»stitYtte&^.  —  Tlie  W,  side  of  the 
piazza  la  occupied  by  the  Episcophj  or  (^piscepal  palace^  behind 
which  is  the  so-«.alled  MaestU  detU  Volte,  a  relic  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Podestl,  which  was  burned  down  in  1 329  and  again  in  1534. 

The  Oath^edral  ofSanLorenw  (PL  C^  3^,  a  Oothie  edifice  dating 
from  the  15th  C^nt.^  is  externally  unfinished.  Adjoining  the  c:iitranc*e 
from  the  Piazza  del  Munidplo  ia  a  handisome  late- Gothic  pulpit 
(1439). 

Tlie  I:tTF:BRm,  CDfl Slating  of  n&ve  aud  aijil€S  [of  eqtial  height)  with  a 
ahort  transept,  is  of  npacious  but  heavy  dimensioDd.  —  On  the  left  of  thB 
BBtri^iice  in  tbe  lamb  of  Bishop  BEigUotu  by  Asfaitino  d^Antonw  di  Buneio^ 
beyond  which  jg  the  Cappella  Sa'^  BfiRNAMDiKu,  witli  a  Dt^setint  frOfn  Lhe 
Gro3S|  the  ma-pterpiece  of  iBnroci^io  (i5li9);  the.  painted  window  representing 
the  P^eiLchlDg  of  Bt.  Bern^Tdino  of  Siena  id  by  G?stantino  di  Sosata  «.dd 
Arriffo  ^amwdn^o  of  MaUusa  (1565 «  restored  lo  ISCS).  —  In  the  Lsft  Ajslh 
ifl  the  Capptlia  det  BaniQ  Mdio  {i  e.  af  the  betrothal 'rime  Of  the  VlPBiflJ, 
which  down  Jo  IT^T  contained  the  eelebmted  SpyHaJizfo  by  PeFU|;ino> 
now  at  Caeo  in  Normandy,  Tbe  pts^Jls  are  by  Qi<}^\  Bail.  BoMtone  CiB2^J; 
the  elegaot  tabarDACuluoa  w&s  e^Eaciited  by  the  goldamith  dsorino  dtt  Ros- 
ettte^  Id  4519.  — ^  Below  t}ie  Snd  window  to  the  left^  Cbrl'^t  Impafting  hia 
blenaing,  and  saint^^  by  LodeHffi?  di  Angfh;  beJow  the  3rd  window^  Pieto 
in  relief^  by  Aff&ttino  trAnt&aio  di  Dm^^j*  —  The  heaiiti fully  cjirvtid  Choik 
BxALtj^  were  begun  by  Giulio  da  Mujano  and  flniabad  by  BomtMto  dej 
TaiAO  b  1491.  —  In  ibe  Highi'  AtiLE  ia  n  dtatne  of  L<io  XII [>  tlS02).  — 
In  the  Right  Tramseft,  a  marble  aarcophagtis  containing  the  remaina 
of  Papea  Innocent  IIL  (d,  12l6>,  Urban  IV.  [d.  1:^64),  and  Jtartin  IV. 
(d,  12^).  —  The  adjoining  Winter  Chaie  contains  an  ^Altar-piece  by  Luea 
iSiffnarelli^  Madonna  with  ^6.  John  the  Bapllit^  Onnplirins  the  Hermit^ 
Stephen,  and  a  biahop  as  donor  (14S1). 

In  the  LiBRART  are  preserved  preciona  USS.,  dnch  m  the  Codex  of  St* 
Luke  of  the  6th  cent.^  In  gold  letters  on  parchment- 

To  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  Cathedral  lies  the  Piazza  Danti  (PI- 
C,  B),  with  a  bronze  Staitie  of  Fopt  Julius  HI.  by  Vine.  Danti  [1556). 

Quitting  the  Piazza  Danti  by  the  Piazza  Fie^inino  and  the  Via 
Beritempi  to  the  E.^  and  then  taking  the  first  dde-stTeet^  the  Yia 
RafTaello,  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  college  of  *Saji  Seveto  (Pl.D^S), 
formerly  a  convent  of  the  ordei  of  CamaldoU,  in  the  chapel  of  which 
Eaphael  painted  his  first  independent  fresco,  in  1505,  hayfiig  left 
Perugino^s  school  the  year  before  ^  and  visited  Florence  in  the 
interim.    Entrance  adjoining  the  chapel  (custodisLU  l/g  fr.). 

The  fresco,  which  was  fleriouely  damat'cd,  artd  wils  e polled  In  1872  hy 
the  restorer  Conaoni,  betrays  the  Influence  of  Fra  BHrtrjioiiiG:g'a  Laat 
Jndgmcnt  la  Sanr.jt  Maria  Nixova  in  Florence  and  may  also  be  regarded  ^s 
fhe  ftirerunaer  of  the  upper  part  of  Rapbaer^  Didputa  in  the  Vatican; 
above  ^  God  tb«  Father  (obliternted)  with  three  angels  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  below,  the  Redeemer  «nd  the  saints  Naurus,  Placfdus^  Benedict, 
RemnaM,  Benedict  the  Ulartyr,  and  John  the  Hartyr.  The  inscription 
(added  at  a  later  period)  mns  thus :  Rafael  de  Urbino  dominQ  Octaviana  ^ti- 
phajto  Volet t^rano  Ftiore  Simctam  TrimtatsTn  anff^lQs  astantei  ^anctottiiia 
pijijnl,  A.  D.  MDY.  At  the  sides,  lower  down^  St.  Scbolastica^  St.  Jerome^ 
61.  John  the  ETangeliat,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Botilfaee,  and  St.  Harlha, 
by  PietfO  Perfiffino^  ln.|cription :  Pttrtts  di  Castro  Plehix  FeTif^rtUi^  tempoi'e 
domini  JSHtteMtri  SlepAani  Voiftterani  a  dextris  it  sinistris  div,  ChrtHiphnrai 
tanctttt  ianetttsqvf  pin^t  A^  H.  MBXXI, 

Thence  following  th&  side-streets  to  t^e  "I^  iW  .  ^^qi  tt^tsk^^ Y\^-lta. 
Dsnil  by  the  YU  Yemhi^  to  the  N.),  ^e  le^tik  t\i&  aci-^yaiSi^^^  ^*<^'^ 
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Porta  Marzia  (PI.  D,  5),  with  interesting  sculptures ,  and  the  in- 
soriptions  Augusta  Perusia  and  Colonia  VibiOj  which  was  remoTed 
from  its  old  site  to  make  way  for  the  fortress,  has  been  re-erected.  — 
Wc  turn  to  the  left  here,  and  follow  the  broad  main  street  with  an 
aTenue  of  acacias,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  left,  rises  the  small 
Gothic  church  of  Sanf  Ercolano  (PI.  D,  5),  with  an  altar  consisting 
of  a  sarcophagus,  probably  from  the  studio  of  Giov.  Pisano. 

Following  the  Cobso  Cavoub  (PI.  D,  E,  5,  6),  we  reach,  to  the 
left,  the  church  of  — 

*8an  Domenico  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  a  Gothic  edifice  built  by  Oiov,  Pi^ 
sano  (?)  after  1304,  and  almost  entirely  re-erected  by  Carlo  Madema 
in  1614,  with  a  lofty  campanile,  part  of  which  has  been  taken  down. 

In  the  Leit  Tbansept  is  the  Monument  to  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  &nd  died  in  130& 
from  eating  poisoned  figs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  monuments  of 
its  kind,  though  its  ascription  to  Giovanni  Pisano  is  mistaken;  above  the 
recumbent  figure  of  the  pope  rises  a  lofty  canopy,  borne  by  spiral  columns 
and  adorned  with  mosaics  (above  is  a  Madonna  between  St.  Dominic  and 
the  kneeling  pope  on  one  side  and  St.  Herculanus  on  the  other).  On  the 
adjacent  wall  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Benedetto  Guidolotti  (1429).  — 
The  Chois,  with  a  rectangular  termination,  contains  a  huge  Gothic  window 
filled  with  rich  stained  glass,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Italy  (218  sq.  yds.), 
executed  in  1441  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  of  Perugia,  and  recently  restored. 
This  window  belonged  to  the  original  church.  —  The  inlaid  Choir  Stalls 
(tarsia)  date  from  1476-96.  —  The  fourth  chapel  (Cappella  del  Bosario)  in 
the  BiQHT  Aisle  has  a  large  altar  by  AgosHno  d'Antowo  di  Dttceio  (1469). 

After  a  few  minutes  more  we  pass  through  the  Porta  San  Pietro, 
richly  decorated  by  Agostino  d' Antonio  di  Duccio  (1473),  and  reach 
the  old  monastery  and  church  of  — 

*8an  Pietro  de'  Cassinensi  (PI.  F,  8 ;  entrance  in  the  first  court 
in  the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  to  the  left).  The  church,  erected 
about  the  year  1000  by  San  Pietro  Vincioli  of  Perugia,  is  a  basilica, 
consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  a  transept,  with  a  richly  gilded  flat 
ceiling,  borne  by  18  antique  columns  of  granite  and  marble  and 
two  pillars,  and  contains  numerous  pictures. 

In  the  Xavb,  above,  are  eleven  large  pictures  by  Ant.  Vaisilaechi,  soiv 
named  VA  liense,  of  Perugia,  a  pupil  of  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese,  exe- 
cuted in  1592-94.  —  The  Bight  Aisle  contains  several  Umbrian  pictures. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Joseph ,  adorned  with  modern  frescoes ,  contains ,  on 
the  left,  the  monumental  relief  of  a  Countess  Baldeschi,  in  terracotta, 
from  a  drawing  by  Fr.  Overbeck ;  on  the  right,  Holy  Family,  a  copy  from 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  by  Pontormo.  —  Then,  above  the  door  leading  to  the 
monastery,  Two  saints  by  Sassoferrato,  after  Peruglno,  and  a  Holy  Family 
after  Boni/atio  of  Venice.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  sacristy.  Three 
saints,  also  after  Perugino  by  Sasso/errato.  —  In  the  Saceistt  (shown  by 
the  custodian ,  20-30  c.)  are  five  small  half-figures  of  saints,  by  Perugino 
(which  formerly  surrounded  the  Ascension  by  the  same  master,  removed 
by  the  French,  now  in  Lyons);  Holy  Family,  by  Parmigianino ;  Infant 
Jesus  and  St.  John,  a  copy  {not  by  Raphael)  of  Perugino''s  large  altar-piece 
at  Marseilles ;  Santa  Francesca  Bomana,  by  Caravaggio,  —  The  Choir  Book* 
are  embellished  with  good  miniatures  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Choir  Stalls,  in  walnut,  are  admirably  carved  and  inlaid  (tarsia) 

Stefano  da  Bergamo ,  1535 ;  the  doors  at  the  back  are  by  his  brother 
nMtev<7.  —  Under  the  arch  of  the  choir,  on  each  side,  are  ambones  (pnl- 
'  in  atone,  with  reliefs  on  a  golden  ground,  b^  Franc.  d\  Qvido^  1ASI« 
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The  LBn  AiSLB,  beginning  at  the  npper  end  by  the  choir,  contains  a  picture 
by  Bot^gli  (?),  Hary  with  the  body  of  Christ  and  two  saints,  1469.  In  the 
adjoining  chapel  is  a  marble  altar  with  reliefs,  partly  gilded,  by  Mino  da 
HesoU ,  1473.  In  the  next  two  chapels :  pictures  by  O.  Reni,  Oiovgio  Va- 
sari,  and  others.  Between  these,  on  the  wall  of  the  aisle :  Judith,  by  Sasso- 
/errato.  Then,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio;  Annun- 
ciation, after  Raphael,  by  Sassoferraio ;  Pietit,  a  late  work  of  PeruginOj 
part  of  a  large  dismembered  altar-piece  from  the  church  of  SanC  Agostino. 

Close  to  San  Pietro,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  the 
OiardifiO  del  Frontone,  extending  to  the  Porta  San  Costanzo ,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  valley  of  Foligno  and  the 
Apennines.  —  Outside  the  gate  lies  the  church  (restored)  of  San 
Costanzo,  dating  from  about  1100 (?),  with  an  ancient  portal. 

The  Oalleria  Monaldi  (PI.  G,  5),  in  the  palazzo  of  that  name,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Via  Baglioni  and  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
and  the  Oalleria  Meniconi  (PL  P.  Me.;  D,  5),  in  the  Oorso  Cavour, 
both  chiefly  contain  works  of  later  masters  (end  of  16th  and 
17th  cent.). 

About  V2  M.  beyond  the  Porta  Pesa  (PI.  E,  2)  is  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  di  Monte  Luce^  with  a  fine  ciborium  by  Francesco  di 
Slmone  of  Florence. 

Outside  the  Porta  del  Carmine  lies  the  Cemetery  (comp.  inset 
map  on  the  Plan),  containing  a  monument  to  the  champions  of 
liberty  in  1859. 

About  3  M .  beyond  the  Porta  San  Costanzo,  */«  ^-  on  this  side  of  Ponte 
Son  Qiovanni  (p.  66),  the  Ancient  Etkuscan  Necropolis  of  Perugia  was 
discovered  in  1840.  Carriage  there  and  back,  a  drive  of  iV2-2  hrs.,  8-10  fr. 
This  expedition  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  the  drive  to  Assisi 
(p.  66).  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  tombs,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
(though  not  oldest)  in  N.  Etruria,  is  the  Sepolcro  dei  Volunn'i  (the  tomb  of 
the,  Volumnii,  3rd  cent.  B.  C),  close  to  the  road,  where  it  is  intersected 
by 'the  railway.  A  flight  of  fifteen  steps  descends  to  the  entrance,  on  the 
wall  within  which  a  figure  of  the  sun-god  is  carved  between  dolphins.  The 
tomb  contains  ten  chambers,  hewn  in  the  coarse-grained  tufa.  The  ciner- 
ary urn  of  the  Paterfamilias  occupies  the  central  position,  with  a  head 
of  Medusa  above  it,  and  two  genii  of  death  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 
A  number  of  other  cinerary  urns,  with  portraits  of  men  and  women,  and 
various  kinds  of  decoration,  were  found  here.  Some  of  the  objects  found 
in  the  tomb  have  been  left  in  their  original  positions ,  but  most  of  them 
are  now  preserved  in  a  chamber  built  above  it.  Adm.  Vx  f'*  S  tickets 
obtained  from  the  custodian,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

Fbox  Pebugia  to  Todi,  about  28  H.  (diligence,  see  p.  66).  The  road 
descends  rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  which  it  crosses,  and  then 
remains  on  its  left  bank.  The  scenery  presents  no  great  attractions.  About 
halfway  between  Perugia  and  Narni  lies  — 

Todi  {Posta^  at  the  gate),  the  ancient  Umbrian  Tuder^  a  high-lying  town 
(1495  ft.)  with  3300inhab. ;  the  hill  is  so  abrupt  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  not  accessible  to  carriages.  Its  ancient  importance  is  indicated  by  the 
fragments  of  walls  and  the  extensive  ruin  of  a  Temple^  or  Basilica^  usually 
styled  a  temple  of  Mars.  Although  poor  in  treasures  of  art,  the  town  boasts 
of  several  interesting  edifices,  among  which  are  the  Romanesque  Cathedral 
and  the  Town  Hall  in  the  Piazza.  The  church  of  San  Fortunato  possesses 
a  handsome  portal,  attributed  to  Lor.  Maitani  (c.  1320).  The  finest  build- 
ing of  all,  however,  is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Ccm^oXo^ 
cfOJtf,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  and  covered  Nw\t\i  «.  ^omft.  "YV^  ^vsa.^ 
o/  the  croM  are  alao  surmounted  with  domes,  auti  axft  poVj^oiwiN.  Va.  \5«i».^^ 
Bamdmkbr.    Italy  II.    ISlh  Edition.  t> 
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with  the  exception  of  the  choir,  which  is  semidreular.  The  exterior  ii 
iiiuarkiibli:  lur  its  simple  and  maasive  etrle,  and  the  interior  for  its  sjm- 
iiiclrical  prciportions  and  the  delicately  graduated  ornamentation  of  ita 
l^'^'J^rs.  Being  one  of  the  noblest  creations  of  the  Renaissance  period,  this 
imUucu  was  naturally  attributed  to  Bramante.  Documents,  however,  name 
Cola  Ui  Afatieuecio  da  Caprarola  <ld06)  as  the  architect,  and  Baldauar* 
Ptruzzi  au  bis  adviser.  TLe  progress  of  the  building  was  remarkably  slow, 
and  it  was  not  completed  till  1604.  —  Todi  was  the  birthplace  of  Jaeopone 
da  Todi  (d.  1306j,  author  of  the  'Stabat  mater  dolorosa'. 

Fbom  Todi  to  Kakki,  28  M.,  by  the  villases  of  Romto^  CatUl  Todino^ 
and  San  Oeniini.  About  2  M.  on  this  £>ide  of  the  last  and  about  '/s  M.  to 
the  E.  of  the  road,  on  the  ancient,  now  abandoned  Via  Flaminia,  are  the 
iiitcrebting  ruins  of  the  once  prosperous  Carsulae.  The  best- preserved  is  a 
city-t!ute,  known  as  the  Areo  cU  han  Damiano.  (From  this  point,  with  the 
aid  of  ii  guide  from  San  Genoini,  we  mav  ascend  the  Monte  Torre  Ifoffgiore 
(B67K  ft. ;  to  the  6.E.)  in  2  hrs.-,  the  way'pasftes  VEremUa  (2570  ft.),  an  old 
ci>nvcnt.|  On  the  highroad,  about  VsM.  farther  on,  is  the  mineral  spring 
of  San  Gemini  (well-Louse).  From  San  Gemini  (7i,'s  M.  from  Nami)  two 
roads  descend  gradually  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  JVera,  one  leading  to 
the  8.E.  to  Temi  (see  p.  78),  and  the  other  to  the  8.  to  Nami  (p.  80). 

10.  From  Perugia  to  Foligno  and  Orte  (Rome). 

11  M.  Railway  in  4-4>/,  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  5,  9  fr.  85,  6  fr.  85  c. ;  ex- 
pro«8  15  fr.,  10  fr.  55  c.  \  comp.  p.  xiv),  —  The  most  interesting  points  are 
Assist,  Spoleto,  and  Temi.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  exchange  the  rail- 
way for  the  road;  in  this  way  the  Tomb  of  the  Volumnii  (p.  65)  may  be 
visited  by  driving  from  Perugia  to  Assisi  (one-horse  carr.  10  fr.),  and  the 
temple  of  Clitumnus  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto  (p.  74).  — Fxox  Fbbuoia 
TO  Rome,  129  31.,  in  5»/4-7V4  hrs. 

Perugia  J  see  p.  56.  The  train  descends,  passing  through 
several  tunnels.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  tomb  of  the 
VoluFiinii  (p.  6o).  7  M.  Ponte  San  Oiovanni.  The  train  crosses  the 
Tiber,  the  ancient  frontier  between  Etruria  and  Umbria,  and  the 
Chiayyio.    13  M.  Bastia. 

15  M.  A88i8i.  The  town  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  left  (cab  1  fr.,  there 
and  back  11/2  frO»  

Before  ascending  to  Assisi  the  traveller  should  visit  the  magnifi- 
cent pilgrimage -church  of  *Santa  Ma&ia  deoli  Angbli,  about 
V4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  on  the  site  of  the  original  oratory  of 
St.  Francis.  It  was  begun  in  1569  by  VignolOj  after  whose  death  in 
1573  it  was  continued  by  Oaleazzo  Aleasi  and  completed  by  OiuUo 
Danti  about  1640.  The  nave  and  choir  were  re-erected  after  the 
(iarthquake  of  1832;  the  dome  was  also  Injured. 

The  Intkriob  contains,  below  the  dome,  the  Oratory  of  the  saint  (called 
PortiuneuUi) ,  the  cradle  of  the  Franciscan  order,  on  the  facade  of  which 
is  Kt.  Francis  receivin*;:  the  indul<i;ence  of  the  Portiuncula,  a  fresco  \>J 
Fr,  Overbeck  (1829).  On  the  back  are  remains  of  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
by  Pvruffino.  The  altar-piece  (Annunciation)  is  by  the  PretibyUr  IIoHm*  4s 
"^'vbo  (1303).  —  In  the  Cappella  di  i^an  Giuseppe,  in  the  left  transept,  is 

""Itar  with  terracotta  reliefs  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (Coronation  of  the 

'",  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  St.  Jerome).  —  To  the  B.  of 

Misty  is  a  little  garden  in  which  the  saint's  thornless  roses  bloom 

A4)aceut  are  the  Cappella  delle  Rose,  containing  frescoes  firom 

of  the  Mint  by  Tiberio  d" Assisi  i^iol^^,  a^u^  lYici  VA  ol  81.  Fraads, 
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orar  whieli  an  oratory  was  erected  by  Bonaventura  and  adorned  with 
Dreaeoea  by  Lo  Spagna. 

A  beautiful  path  leads  from  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  to  (3/4  hr.)  — 

Auisi.  ~  hotels.  *Leone  (PI.  b  ^  D,  3),  Piazza  Vescovado  5,  with 
EBglish  landlady,  baths,  wooden  floors,  and  view  from  the  upper  rooms, 
B.,  L.,  k  A.  i^lt.'R.  8/4,  d^j.  2,  D.  3,  pens.  S'/a,  omn.  i  fr. ;  *Albbrgo  del 
Bdbasio  (P1«  a  \  ^,  2),  with  a  fine  view,  adjoining  the  monastery  of  San 
Francesco,  with  baths,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  8,  B.  1,  d«^j.  2V2^  D.  SVz,  pens.  6-8, 
omn.  Iftr.;  Giotto,  E.,  L.,  <fe  A.  li/z,  B.  8/4,  d^j.  2,  D.  8V2  fr.,  well  spoken  of; 
XnrjnvA,  near  the  Porta  San  Francesco  (PI.  B,  C,  2),  R.,  L.,  A  A.  from 
IV4  fry  unpretending',  Pokziuncola,  near  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  (p.  66). 

Photonapha  from  Giotto's  frescoes  sold  by  P.  LtmghU  in  the  Piazza 
near  San  Francesco,  and  by  Q.  Carloforti^  Via  Portica  8  (PI.  D,  3). 

Assisi  (1345  ft."),  a  small  and  very  picturesque  town  and  epis- 
copal see  (pop.  6000),  the  ancient  Umbrian  Asiaiwrny  was  the  birth- 
plaee  of  the  elegiac  poet  Propertius  (B.  C.  46)  and  the  opera-writer 
PUtro  Metastasio  (properly  Trapaasij  1698;  d.  at  Vienna  in  1782). 

Assisi  is  indebted  for  its  reputation  to  St.  Franeu,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  the  middle  ages,  who  was  bom  here  in  1182.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  merchant  Pietro  Bemardone  and  his  wife  Pica,  and  spent  his 

Joufh  in  frivolity.  At  length,  whilst  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Perugia, 
e  was  taken  prisoner  and  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness.  Sobered  by 
adversity,  he  soon  afterwards  (1208)  founded  the  monastic  order  ofD^ancis- 
AMU,  which  speedily  found  adherents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
WM  sanctioned  in  1210  by  Innocent  III.,  and  in  1223  by  Honorius  III.  Pov- 
erty and  self-abnegation  formed  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  order, 
wUch  under  different  designations  (Seraphic  Brethren,  Minorites,  Observan- 
tes,  and  Capuchins,  who  arose  in  1526)  was  soon  widely  diffused.  St.  Francis 
ia  aald  to  have  been  favoured  with  visions,  the  most  important  of  which 
waa  that  of  1224,  when  Christ  impressed  on  him  the  marks  of  his  wounds 
(stigmata).  From  the  'apparition  of  the  crucified  seraph*  the  saint  is  also 
known  as  PcUer  Seraphicus.  St.  Francis  died  on  4th  Oct.,  1226,  and  in  1228 
waa  canonised  by  Gregory  IX.  Dante  (Paradiso  XI.  50)  says  of  him  that 
he  rose  like  a  sun  and  illumined  everything  with  his  rays.  In  the  18th 
cent,  the  Franciscan  Order  possessed  9(X)0  convents  with  150,000  monks; 
and  the  general  of  the  order  was  subject  only  to  the  pope. 

Having  reached  the  town,  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  conspicu- 
otLfl  old  ♦MoNASTBBY  OF  THE  FRANCISCANS  {8an  Franccsco ;  PI.  B,  2) 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  was  finished  soon  after  1228  upon 
massive  substructures.  It  was  suppressed  in  1866,  but  a  few  monks 
haTe  heen  allowed  to  remain  here  till  their  death.  Part  of  the 
building  has  been  converted  by  goTernment  into  a  school  for  the 
sons  of  teachers.  Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  iron  gate  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  church.  It  contains  several  frescoes  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  From  the  external  passage  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  luxuriant  valley  is  enjoyed. 

The  two  *Chubchks,  erected  one  above  the  other,  are  objects 
of  great  interest.  The  Crypt,  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  was 
added  in  1818,  when  the  rude  stone  sarcophagus  containing  his  rs-^ 
mains  was  re-discovered. 

The  LowEB  CJhubch  is  always  accessible  j  entrance  by  a  side-door 
on  the  terrace  (best  light  in  the  forenoon).   It  was  begun  in  1228, 
continued  after  1232  by  Filippo  da  Campello^  aud  co\\v^V^\.<6^\\l  V^^*» 
OrigiDaUy  the  church  consiated  of  a  nave  oi  io\xT^i^^^^v\X^.^\Q^w<fe.^^ 
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TftuUlTig  ftippoTted  hf  irld«  drftnlir  ardieSj  t  W,  tmiMpt^  and  a 
ftemicircuUr  a.ps«.  Abou.1 1300  ifae  Gothic  ch&pela  ftnd  th<^  E.  trtti- 
fi^pt  were  added.  wbtVe  t1i6  S.  portal  dates  from  about  the  s&me 
period!,  thoiigh  ike  Testil>ule  in  frtrnit  of  It,  with  its  lidi  Benais&ance 
decnntloii,  wis  not  eie<^ted  tiU  ihe  i^th  c^ntnrr. 

To  tb4  ridil  i>f  l^ft  «alnLs«  it  »  tonb  of  the  liJtfa  cmt.^  wtdi  an  um 
of  iKoplifi^,  b«tf4fl  ifUcli  li  IIh  iB«i]N0Qeiit  *Ti»nl»  of  &«  Qn^n  of  C^pruJ^ 
uf  tk«  dOMi  or  tke  1^^  ecHt.^  Uie  ivcanlMnt  Afiuv  na  vbicli  ppobitlil^ 
lepiVHiiU  7««M  df  AHii<n«  ^  ktnc  Of  Icnualesi  and  BjMJiUxie  &mpenjT 
(4.  1397)«  —  Tbe  3i4>^iaiiii  CLpritLLJk  m  Sakt^  A^tvxio  A»v^n  c^ntAinA 
litai  tembf  of  a  cQUDt  v^f  Spoleta  aad  Mi  Mtm  \iUk  cent).  —  Opposiie  th« 
calraBce  U  like  C^fraLM^  nft  CaDCDtsiOi  wil^  mow  luiaLpOrtvil  fTce- 
c»^  of  the  llib  c«j)t.^  l!^T_^  MUar  to  i^  l«ft,  Onuecntkn  aa  eardiiul 
of  E$lim«  Albctnuu  l4«  liCni  PHBdcr  of  lie  akapel,  wko  li  Iraiied  here. 
Hh  atai»e#*|3ia3*  viAdmn  «t  the  144k  cntafy. 

f%«  HavK  ^fr«a  pai«fM  bf  pred#«ainia  of  Cjaialme,  f^a  k«z«gonal 
CaiMBUA  M  San  lCh,Ktt3t4.  tfa«  fit>t  oft  the  left,  ii  Mi-aTmeA  with  fiiiiitoai 
«f  sesBfn  fnat.  tiM:  lifv  of  tlie  i ainl,  br  fiunmif  Jf^aniitt  4if  Si^-na,  —  A1^tc 
the  palptt;  Coioa^tSoa  rrf  ihn  Vlrpn,  by  (7ioflin^(3.  ^  To  tb*  Tiflhl  of  ike 
BaT«  Bi«  (t)  tiM  OiETSlJ^  til  Saxto  Sri^rAsru^  with  &i&»eo«8  from  tk«  U^ 
of  the  laliat,  h;  £«m  tfd  Jkaal  0SBI^\  {^  CA^psxa^  «  &4s  Airtuvjo  f>^ 
PaDov^  1^  fpaaaei  la  whik^  hav«  ^t«m  r«paiated|  amA  <9]  tke  CArrdLa 
M  SasT4  Baaa>iatiBt*t  adorned  with  &t«60a»,  Mfnemalii 
n^  «if  Ite  salal  asd  of  Maria  f  fjpliKa,  aKrihei  te  1 
liga  if  Giccto  hlAxU: 

tV  Kttion  l^anan  eaataiu  oa  III  light 
af  loMt,  hr  «iiM».  aoiihai  h(r  hia    MfOa.     A4ia«al, 
■i^ili  «ftt^  iWk^  I^  n^itir  ^  Oa  Ite  left  wall  the  acriM  of  ^m> 
cMa  ftiK  the  liii  M  J«M  ii  coMyaaci:  PHf^t  ial»  SfeTfl,  Mata^  iC 
IkK  ta^ifffa,  JttMa  fa  theToB|4*%  fit.  V^aaclH  u* D«aa  mC^mmmmm^ 
~  Oa  tha  X.  tovMnvH-waU:  BattdM  «f  St.  Vjmmdn  aaii  Oa  l^w 
,  mf  WBBw*  OalBM  ■■■■.  BawMnVj  py  AH^Bfl  ^Hva^^  ^—  At  iva  aBv 

lit  liM  Ca9»uaa«,S4«aL4]iBit«,  with  I 

h?  mmm  M  in  TMAt  a^  1^  hiv^  vt 
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The  Uppbb  Ohubch  (completed  in  1253)  is  entered  either  by 
the  principal  portal,  or  (by  applying  to  the  sacristan)  from  the  lower 
church.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  -with  fine 
Gt>thic  windows,  and  contains  several  noteworthy  frescoes  (restored). 
The  £.  side  possesses  a  Gothic  portal.  The  pulpit  in  the  nave 
dates  firom  the  14th  century. 

The  W.  end  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  mnch-damaged  frescoes 
by  CHndbue  (or,  according  to  some,  by  CHunta  Pisano).  In  the  8.  Transept, 
as  we  enter  firom  the  lower  church ,  are  a  Crucifixion ,  Scenes  from  the 
Apoealypse,  angels,  and  saints;  in  the  Choib,  Assumption  and  Death  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a  bishop^s  throne  of  1260;  in  the  N.  Tbansept,  a  Cruci- 
fixion ,  and  History  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  and  nave 
are  Evangelists  and  Church  Fathers.  —  Nave.  In  the  upper  section  of 
one  wan  are  sixteen  scenes  from  Old  Testament  history,  from  the  Creation 
of  the  world  to  the  Becognition  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren;  on  the  other 
wall,  sixteen  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Annunciation  to 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Pupils  of  Cimabue^  showing  gradual 
improvement  in  execution.  The  lower  section  contains  twenty -eight 
*Seene8  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  probably  by  Oiotto  and  his  contem- 
poraries: 1.  (at  the  right  transept)  St.  Francis  receives  honour  while  a 
roath;  2.  He  clothes  the  poor;  3.  His  vision  of  a  palace  and  weapons; 
,  Warned  by  the  crucifix  in  San  Damiano ;  5-  Restores  his  apparel  to  his 
father,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  bishop^s  cloak;  6.  Appears  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent HI.,  supporting  the  Lateran;  7.  Receives  licence  to  preach;  8.  Ap- 
pears to  his  brethren  in  a  fiery  chariot;  9.  Vision  of  his  appointed  seat 
m  heaven;  10.  Expels  evil  spirits  from  Arezzo;  11.  Ofi'ers  the  ordeal  of 
fire  to  the  Sultan;  12.  Hovers  in  the  air  while  praying;  13.  The  infant 
Christ  awakes  in  the  saint's  arms,  as  the  latter  is  constructing  a  manger 
for  the  Christmas  festival;  14.  Miraculous  production  of  a  spring  of 
vrater;  15.  Sermon  to  the  birds;  16.  Predicts  the  death  of  a  nobleman; 
17.  Preaches  before  Honorius  III. ;  18.  Appears  at  the  Council  of  Aries ; 
19.  Beceives  the  Stigmata;  20.  His  death;  21.  Appears  to  a  dying  man; 

23.  A  doubter  convinced  by  the  stigmata;  23.  Parting  from  St.   Clara: 

24.  Canonisation ;  25.  Appears  to  Pope  Oregory  IX. ;  26.  Cures  a  wounded 
man  in  Spain;  27.  Confesses  a  dead  woman;  28.  Frees  a  repentant  heretic. 

Quitting  the  upper  church  and  emerging  on  the  space  in  front  of 
it,  we  descend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the  unpaved  street 
ascending  thence  to  the  Via  Principe  di  Napoll.  In  this  street,  to 
the  left,  is  the  low  grey  stone  house  in  which  Metastasio  was  born 
(comp.  p.  67).  On  the  right  is  the  CivUe  Nosocomio  (No.  13;  PI.  4, 
0,  2),  a  hospital.  Near  the  lattes  is  the  Cappella  del  Pellegrini  (re- 
cognizable by  the  frescoes  over  the  door)  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Mesuutris  (p.  72)  and  Matteo  da  Qualdo  (1468),  representing  the 
miracles  of  SS.  Antony  and  James  the  Great.  Farther  on,  to  the 
right  of  the  fountain,  is  an  arcade  of  the  13th  cent.,  formerly  the 
Monte  Frumentario, 

In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  rises  the  beautiful  portico  of 
a  *Tb]cplb  op  Minbbva  (PI.  9;  D,  3),  perhaps  of  the  Augustan 
period,  with  six  Corinthian  columns  of  travertine,  converted  into 
a  church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Minerva.  The  inscription,  made  out 
fh)m  the  nail-boles  of  the  bronze  letters,  tells  us  that  the  build- 
ers were  the  brothers  0.  and  T.  Csesius.  Ancieiil  \Tk&Q.\\^\Kss\Na.  \sa.- 
mured  in  the  reatibnle. ' —  Jfh  iron  gate  iiv  t\ift  ^v««aieiT\\.  \».  \xwoN. 
oftb0  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  ancieut  Forum  ^\i\w\k^'^^'^^^^'» 
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'rtliifih  corresponded  to  tlie  present  Piazza,  Ijot  lay  considerably  !ower. 
In  tlie  foTum  is  a  Ban  for  &  stati^e,  with  a.  long  inficdptlon  (key  at 
tlie  QuArdia  Munidpale;  fee  ^l^fi.). 

The  ChUsa  Nuova  (PI.  D,  3),  a  small  but  tasteful  edifice  of 
1615,  reached  by  descending  to  the  right,  neat  th©  S,E,  angle  of 
the  Piazza,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  whJob  St.  Frantsia  w&a 
born  in  1182  (p.  67). 

The  PiaJtia  San  Rufino^  In  tbe  ijpper  town,  is  embellished  with 
a  bronze  copy  of  Dupr^'s  Statue  of  St.  FrancLi  in  tbe  cathedral, 
erected  in  1H82. 

The  Oatkbdral  of  Sabt  Rupino  (PL  E,  3),  named  after  tlie  first 
bishop  (240),  was  comploted  In  1 140,  and  the  crypt  In  1228*  The 
ancient  fa^^de  ia  adorned  with  three  fine  Tose-wlndows.  Tb©  in- 
tenor,  which  was  modernised  In  1572,  contains  a  tnarhlo  statu©  of 
St*  Francia,  the  lust  work  of  Gwvanni  Dupri;  a  Madonna  with  fon.r 
eaints  by  NiccQlh  da  FQligno  (in  the  nave,  to  the  right);  and  fine 
choir-stall »  by  Giovanni  d^  San  Stverino  (1520]. 

From  the  cathedral  an  unpaved  road  descends  to  the  left  to  the 
Gotbic  church  of  Satsta  Chiaea  (PI.  E^  4),  near  the  gate,  erected 
by  FfQ  Fillppo  da  Campello  in  1257  ei  &eq.  The  massive  buttresaea 
have  been  recently  restored.  Beni^ath  the  high-altar  are  tbe  remains  of 
St.  Clara  (1194-1^53),  wKo,  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  St.  Francis, 
abandoned  her  parents  and  wealth,  founded  the  order  of  Glarissines, 
and  died  as  Urst  ahhesa.  A  handsome  crypt  of  dlfTerently-coloured 
marhles  has  been  constructed  ahout  her  tomh  since  1850.  On  the 
arcb  above  the  higb-altar  are  frescoes  by  GiotUno ;  and  in  the  Cap- 
pella  di  3 ant'  A^iese  (right  transept)  are  damaged  fifeseoes  In  the 
style  of  Giotto. 

The  Otardino  PubhUeo  (PL  F^  4),  to  tho  S.  of  the  cathedral, 
between  the  Porta  Nuova  and  the  Porta  Cappncoini,  contains  some 
flue  oaks  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the  town  and  Its  fertile 
valley.  A  little  farther  on,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Piazza  Suova,  aro  the 
ruins  of  a  Roniatn  Amphitheatre  (PK  F,  3).  —  Abont  '/g  M.  outsi(k 
the  Porta  Naova  is  Ihe  Capiichin  monastery  of  San  Damiano^  the  clois- 
ters of  which  contain  freecoes  by  Eusebio  d!  San  6ior|[io  (1507) 
representing  the  Annunciation  and  Si.  Francis  receiving  the  Stig- 
mata,  ■ 

A  magnificent  *YrBW  of  the  town  and  envSioni  Is  obtained  frum    " 
the  Caitttlo  or  Rotca  Magglote  (PI.   D,  E,  2),    above  the  town, 
reached  from  the  piazza  in  aboQt  ^2  1>^'   ^^^  custodian  Is  to  be 
found  In  tbe  piazza. 

Jo  A  ravint  of  Ihe  MonU  Suban'o  (4230  ft.},  to  the  E.  of  AbsIbI,  Ia  alia- 

Ated  ilte  lierm/tag^   deti4i  CGratrU   to  wbvtb  &^.  ¥th.^iiV&  tfcVVtttd.  far  devo- 

if&OA/  exorcise-^,     Kcar  the  i^hapel  ate  a  f^w  a'rii\TVmfeul*  \itA\\  \tl  ^i^it  W^ 

,^onL,  ft  ad  thfi  rock -bed  of  the  saint.     It  \i  rtatVA  OTi^QoViT&m  ftit'Sfly* 

^'^ppuccini  (PI,  F,i)  in  li/a,  with  doaWcy  In  1  ^t. 
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Fiu>M  Assist  to  Spbllo,  a  very  beautiful  drive  of  6  M.  (one- 
horse  can.  4-5  fr.).  By  train  the  journey  may  be  made  in  20  minutes. 
To  the  light  of  the  road'  as  the  town  is  approached  are  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  the  imperial  period,  but  they  are  not  visible  from 
the  railway. 

22  M.  Spello  (Broxai;  Preziosi),  a  town  of  2400  inhab.,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  mountain- slope,  is  the  'ancient  Colonia  Julia 
HiapeUum.  The  gate  (Porta  Consolare)  near  the  station,  with  three 
portrait-statues,  as  well  as  the  Porta  Urbana,  the  Porta  Veneris,  and 
portions  of  the  wall,  are  ancient. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  built  in  the  16th  cent, 
(facade  begun  in  1644),  contains  good  paintings. 

The  holy  water  basin  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  formed  of  an 
aneient  cippns.  To  the  left  the  Gappella  Baglioni  with  frescoes  by 
Pinturieehio  (1501):  on  the  left,  the  Annunciation  (with  the  name  and 
portrait  of  the  painter);  opposite  to  us  the  Adoration;  to  the  right,  Christ 
In  the  Temple;  on  the  ceiling,  four  Sibyls.  The  pulpit  is  by  Simone  da 
CampionB  (1545).  —  The  Choir  contains  a  magnificent  canopy  in  the  early* 
Renaissance  style  by  Rocco  da  Vicenza  (1515).  The  majolica  flooring  was 
made  at  Deruta  (156NS).  On  the  left  a  Fietjt,  on  the  right  a  Madonna  by 
JPerugino^  132^..  —  In  the  Sacristy,  a  Madonna  by  PinturicchiOy  and  a  pro- 
cessional cross  in  enamel  by  Paolo  Vanni  (1393). 

Sanf  Andrea  contains  (3rd  altar  to  the  right)  an  altar-piece. 
Madonna  and  saints,  by  Pinturicchio  (1508),  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
by  0.  Baglione  to  the  painter  painted  upon  it. 

Among  other  antiquities  the  'House  of  Propertius'  is  shown, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  poet  was  not  born  here  (p.  67).  In 
the  Palazzo  Comunale  and  on  the  church -wall  of  San  Lorenzo  are 
Roman  inscriptions.  San  Girolamo,  outside  the  town,  contains  an 
interesting  fresco  of  the  Betrothal  of  the  Virgin  by  an  unknown 
master.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  commands  an  extensive  view 
of  the  plain,  with  Foligno  and  Assisi.  Traces  of  the  earthquake  of 
1831  are  still  observed. 

The  train  crosses  the  Topino  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  Foligno,  the  junction  of  the  Ancona  line  (R.  15). 

Mediocre  Refreshment  Room.  —  ^Posto^  (seat  in  a  carriage)  to  the  town 
(I/4  If .)  40  c,  including  luggage. 

Hotels.  PosTA.  by  the  gate,  in  the  Via  dclla  Fiera,  the  main  street, 
B.,  L.,  A  A.  2-8,  D.  4  fr.,  with  restaurant  and  caf^,  well  spoken  of;  Umbria, 
clean.  —  Trattoria  Falcone,  Via  del  la  Fiera. 

Foligno,  a  town  with  8700  inhab.,  various  industries,  and  an 
episcopal  residence,  lies  in  a  fertile  district,  near  the  ancient  Ful- 
ginium.  In  1281  it  was  destroyed  by  Perugia,  from  1305  to  1439 
it  was  governed  by  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Trinci,  and  in 
1439  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  earthquake  of  1832 
occasioned  serious  damage. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  a  marble  statue  was  erected  in 
1872  to  the  painter  Niccolh  di  Liberaiore,  surnamed  I' Aluniwo.,  ^^A 
head  of  the  BchooJ  of  Foligno  (p.  57). 

TJie  Via  Cavour  leads  to  the  Piazza  ^ittoiio  "E»ixiW^>X!^^. 
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The  Via  Giuseppe  Piennarini  on  the  right  conducts  ns  to  the 
PiNACX)TEOA,  in  the  old  Chiesa  di  Betelemmej  at  the  corner  of  the 
first  side-street.  It  contains  a  few  Roman  scnlptares  (relief  re- 
presenting circus  games]  and  some  paintings  hy  Umbrian  masters : 
Pier  Antonio  Mezzastris  of  Foligno,  1.  Madonna  and  angels,  3.  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  John  and  Dominic,  4.  Cruciflxion,  5.  Madonna  with 
SS.  Francis  and  John;  in  the  middle,  67.  Bono  del  Doni,  St. 
Catharine. 

In  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  is  the  side-fagade  of  the 
Cattbdbalb  S.  Fbliziano,  with  a  Romanesque  portal  (1201). 
The  interior  was  modernised  in  the  16th  and  i7th  centuries.  To 
the  left  of  the  choir  is  an  octagonal  chapel,  by  Antonio  da  SangaUo 
the  Younger  (1627) ;  some  of  the  columns  in  the  crypt  date  from  the 
9th  century.  —  Opposite  the  side-portal  is  the  Palasxo  Orfini,  with 
a  Renaissance  facade,  unfortunately  much  injured.  On  the  £.  side 
of  the  piazza  rises  the  Palazzo  del  Oovemo,  the  seat  of  the  Trind  in 
1398-1439.  The  chapel  on  the  upper  floor  (custode  in  the  Mnni- 
cipio,  at  the  other  end  of  the  market-place)  contains  damaged  fres- 
coes by  Ottaviano  Nelli  (1424 ;  History  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Joachim, 
and  St.  Anna;  in  the  vestibule,  Romulus  and  Remus). 

The  Via  Principe  Amedeo,  No.  22  in  which,  on  the  right,  Is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  Deli  (1510),  leads  to  the  Piazza  Giordano  Bruno. 
The  old  church  of  Santa  Maria  infra  PortaSy  in  this  piazza,  with  a 
portico  of  the  8th  cent.,  contains  numerous  but  mostly  faded  f^scoes 
by  Nlccolo  da  Foligno.  —  The  Gothic  church  of  San  DomenieOy  op- 
posite, is  now  a  gymnasium  (Palestra  Ginnastica). 

The  Scuola  d^Arti  e  Mestieri^  in  the  street  of  that  name  diverging 
from  the  Via  Principe  Amedeo,  contains  casts  of  many  almost  in- 
accessible monuments  of  Umbrian  art,  including  the  ^Temple  of 
Clitumnus'  (p.  73).  —  In  the  Piazza  San  Niccold  is  the  choxoh 
of  San  NiocoLd,  the  second  chapel  to  the  right  in  which  contains 
a  large  altar-piece  (Nativity,  with  twelve  saints  at  the  sides  and  the 
Resurrection  above)  by  Niccolh  da  Foligno  (1492);  the  chapel  to  the 
right  of  the  high-altar  is  adorned  with  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
by  the  same  master. 

Abont  i  M.  to  the  E.  of  Foligno  lies  the  church  of  San  BartoloimOf 
with  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  Niccol6  da  Foligno.  About 
2V2  M.  farther  to  the  £.,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  is  situated  the  Abbadia 
di  Sassovivoy  with  cloisters  built  in  1229,  resembling  those  of  San  Paolo 
Fuori  at  Rome  (p.  383). 

About  5  M.  to  the  W.  of  Foligno  is  Bevagna  (1800  inhab.),  on  fke 
Clitumnus  J  the  ancient  Mevania  of  the  Umbri,  with  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  other  antiquities.  The  little  churches  of  San  Silvestro  and  Am 
Michele^  dating  from  the  12th cent.,  have  idk^h.^^s'bj Binellus  (1195)  and  JZmlifl- 
fut  (1201)  respectively.    The  former  is  restored  as  a  ^nationiJ  monnmenf. 

From  Bevagna  (or  from  Foligno  direct ,   6  M.)  we  may  visit  the  lofty 

Montefalco  {Alb.  delV   Orso^    poor^    Postay    near  the  gate),  with  4bo«t 

JJOO  inhah.f  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Umbrian  Urvinum  EorUmM^  oao 

of  the  best  places  for  the   study  of  \3mbTl&Ti  \>a.\Ti\\ti^.    TY^^  ^^^xdk.  of 

San  Lbosasdo,  by  the  Porta  di  Spoleto,  conlaina  a"!ia.^OT«^  wl^.  vailaita  V| 
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Frane€$eo  M^Uansio  of  Montefalco  (1616).  In  Sant'  Aoostimo  are  a  Madoana, 
and  saints,  of  fhe  Umbrian  School  (1522;  left  wall).  One  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  is  San  Fbanobsco,  built  in  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  por- 
tal of  1586.  On  the  entrance-wall,  Annunciation  and  Nativity,  by  Pertt- 
gino;  waU  of  left  aisle,  Madonna  and  saints  by  Tiberio  d^ Assist  (1610);  Cru- 
cifixion, Miracles  of  St.  Antony,  School  of  Bsnozto  Qozzoli;  Madonna, 
an  archangel,  four  saints,  Umbrian  School  (1506)*,  last  chapel  in  the 
left  aisle.  Crucifixion  and  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen,  School 
of  Oiotto,  The  choir  is  adorned  with  "^Frescoes  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli  (1452), 
representing  the  legend  of  St.  Francis ,  with  portraits  of  popes ,  cardi- 
nals, and  church-fathers ;  below  the  window,  portraits  of  Dante,  Pe* 
trarch,  and  Giotto.  The  most  important  of  the  frescoes  on  the  wall  of 
the  right  aisle  are  those  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli  (1462;  Crucifixion,  Christ 
blessing,  four  church-fathers.  Madonna  and  four  saints).  —  The  Pinacotega, 
in  the  principal  piazza,  adjoining  the  Municipio,  contains  three  saints 
by  Lo  Spagna  (?),  a  Madonna  by  Benozzo  OozzoU  (?),  and  numerous  other 
unimportant  works.  —  The  church  of  Sak  Fobtunato,  Vz  ^«  beyond  the 
Porta  di  Spoleto,  also  possesses  several  interesting  paintings.  In  the 
Cappella  di  San  Francesco  (to  the  left  in  the  court).  Legend  of  St.  Francis, 
by  Tiberio  d'Assisi  (1612);  in  the  nave,  seven  angels  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli; 
in  the  right  aisle,  Madonna  adoring  the  Holy  Child,  by  Ben.  Qozzoli  (1460). 
—  A  walk  round  the  walls  of  the  town  affords  magnificent  *Vikws  of  the 
Umbrian  plain. 

The  Railway  traverses  the  luxuriant,  well- watered  valley  of 
the  Clitumnu8j  whose  herds  of  cattle  are  extolled  by  Virgil,  to  — 

30  M.  Trevi  {Locanda^  near  the  Porta  del  Lago,  poor).  The 
small  town  (1200inhab.),  the  ancient  Trebia^  lies  picturesquely  on 
a  steep  hill  to  the  left.  The  Pinacoteca  in  the  Municipio  con- 
tains three  works  by  Lo  Spagna  (1.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  after 
Ghirlandajo's  painting  at  Narni,  p.  80;  61.  St.  Cecilia;  65.  St. 
Catharine).  The  church  of  Sani'  EmilianOj  12th  cent.,  possesses  an 
interesting  portal  (St.  ^Emilian  between  two  lions)  and  three  richly- 
omamented  altars  by  Rocco  da  Viceuza  (1521). 

About  Vs  ^<  beyond  the  Porta  del  Lago  lies  the  church  of  San  Mar- 
TiHO  (key  at  the  Caff6  Cecchini).  In  the  outer  chapel  is  a  Madonna  in 
glory,  surrounded  with  four  saints,  by  Lo  Spagna  (1512);  above  the 
entrance  to  the  church,  Madonna  and  two  angels,  by  Tiberio  d^Assisi;  in  the 
interior,  St.  Martin  by  Lo  Spagna  (?  to  the  left),  and  Madonna,  St.  Francis, 
aad  St.  Antony,  of  the  School  of  Foligno  (to  the  right).  —  The  church  of 
Santa  Mabia  dblle  Laobihb,  3/4  M.  from  the  Porta  del  Cieco,  on  the  way  to 
the  railway-station,  was  built  in  1487  by  Antonio  Marchisai  and  possesses 
a  fine  portal  by  Oiovanni  di  Qian  Pietro  of  Venice,  added  in  1511.  In  the 
ist  chapel  to  the  left  is  a  Resurrection,  by  an  Umbrian  Painter;  in  the 
transept,  to  the  left.  Entombment,  by  Lo  Spagna;  2nd  chapel  to  the  right. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Perugino;  1st  chapel  to  the  right.  Annunciation, 
Umbrian  School.  « 

The  small  village  of  Le  Vene,  41/2  M.  from  Trevi,  is  next  passed. 
Near  it,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  so-called  Temple,  some- 
times regarded  as  that  of  Clitumnus  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Epist. 
8,  8).  The  elegant  little  building,  however ,  now  known  as  the 
church  of  San  Salvatorej  was  constructed  of  the  materials  of  ancient 
tombs  not  earlier  than  the  6th  cent.,  as  the  Christian  emblems  (the 
vine  and  the  cross),  the  twisted  marble  columns  on  the  fa^de,  and 
various  inscriptions  in  the  crypt  and  on  the  fo\wvd^tvQW&  Xfe-eJCA^. 
Near  Le  Vene  the  clear  Source  of  the  Clitumnus,  ivq^  ^^  >io.toq^Vi.^ 
JbeaatifaUy  deaeribed  by  Pliny,  wells  forth  from  t\ift  Wsaa^XfirBa-^^-^ 
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close  to  the  road.  On  the  height  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  CampeUo, 
On  the  way  to  (6  M.)  Spoleto,  to  the  left,  in  the  village  of  San 
Qiacomo ,  is  a  church  the  choir  of  which  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Lo  Spagna  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Legend  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella ;  1526).  Beautiful  road  through  richly  cultivated  land. 

40^2  M.  Spoleto.  —  The  town  is  V4  M.  distant;  one-borse  carr.  »/«  fr 

Hotels.  *Alberoo  b  Ristorazionb  Luoini,  Via  S.  Caterina  1,  in  the 
upper  town,  near  the  theatre,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2-2^/2,  luncheon  2,  D  S-6  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  5-7V2  fr.  (less  for  a  long  stay);  Posta,  Piazza  Garibaldi, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Porta  San  Gregorio  (PI.  B,  C,  1). 
—  Trattoria  delta  Ferrovia^  to  the  right  of  the  gate.  —  *Caffi  delta  Ifcuione 
and  Biii'eria^  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  Baiht^  Piazza  San  Luca.  —  Ffiotographt 
at  Cane's.  —  Post  A  Telegraph  Of/ice^  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  B,  4). 

Spoleto  J  the  ancient  Spoletiuniy  very  early  the  seat  of  a  hishop, 
now  an  archiepiscopal  see,  is  a  busy  town,  beautifully  situated,  and 
containing  some  interesting  objects  of  art.  The  chief  occupations 
of  its  7700  inhab.  are  the  gathering  of  truffles  in  the  surrounding 
woods  and  the  preparation  of  preserved  meats,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.    Mining  is  also  carried  on. 

In  B.  C.  242  a  Roman  colony  was  established  in  the  ancient  Umbrian 
town ,  and  in  217  it  vigorously  repelled  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  as  Livy 
relates  (22,  9).  It  subsequently  became  a  Roman  municipium,  suffered 
severely  during  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  again  at  the  hands 
of  Totila  and  his  Goths,  after  the  fall  of  the  W.  Empire,  though  Theo- 
doric  the  Great  favoured  it.  The  Longobards  founded  a  duchy  here  (aa  in 
Benevento)  in  569,  the  first  holders  of  which  were  Fwroald  and  Ariu^f, 
After  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians,  Ouido  of  Spoleto  even  attained  the  duz- 
nity  of  Emperor,  as  well  as  his  son  Lambert ,  who  was  murdered  in  898. 
In  1155  the  prosperous  town  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  Barbarosaai 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  cent,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The  Castle  of  Spoleto,  known  as  La  Bocca,  originally 
founded  in  pre-Boman  times,  was  rebuilt  in  1364  by  Cardinal  Alboraot, 
and  completed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  In  1499  it  was  inhabited  by  I/uoretia 
Borgia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Piedmontese  on  18th  Sept.,  1860,  after 
a  gallant  defence  by  Major  O'Reilly,  an  Irishman. 

Entering  by  the  Porta  San  Qregorio  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  we  follow  the 
main  street,  which  traverses  the  lower  part  of  the  town  under  various 
names  and  is  continued  through  the  upper  town  by  the  vdnding 
Via  Umberto  and  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  About  5  min.  from  the 
gate  a  side-street  diverges  to  the  right,  passing  under  a  gateway  of 
the  Roman  period,  called  the  Porta  d'Annibale^  or  Porta  deUa  Fufia 
(PI.  B,  2),  in  allusion  to  the  above-mentioned  resistance  to  Hanni- 
bal. We  may  continue  to  follow  the  main  street,  or  take  one  of  the 
direct  but  steep  side-streets  to  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  which 
leads  to  the  piazza  of  the  same  name. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  B,  4),  in  the  eentre  of 
which  is  a  Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  (1892),  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Roman  Theatre  (over  370  ft.  in  diameter),  of  which  rematna  were 
discovered  beneath  the  piazza  in  1891.  The  Via  Sant'  Agata,  to  the 
right  as  we  enter  the  piazza,  leads  to  the  church  of  Sant''  Agata,  now 
a  prison,  with  traces  of  Roman  construction.  The  broad  level  street, 
nesT  tbePrefettura,  leads  to  the  left  (^S.^  to  tia.^'PoxX.^.^MilATj^w.^'WV 
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The  Via  Brignone  ascends  to  the  left  from  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  to  the  Piazza  Montani,  and  leads,  a  few  paces  farther  on, 
round  the  comer  to  the  left,  to  the  Via  dell'  Arco  di  Druso,  which  runs 
under  the  half-sunken  Triumphal  Arch  of  Drums  and  Oermanicus  to 
the  Piazza,  del  Mercato  (PI.  B,  0,  4),  the  ancient  Forum.  The 
small  staircase  adjoining  the  arch  leads  to  a  picturesque  monas- 
tery-court. —  From  this  point  we  may  enter  the  lower  church  of 
Sant*  Ansano,  with  its  damaged  frescoes  of  the  11th  cent.,  formerly 
dedicated  to  St.  Isaac,  a  Syrian  monk  who  founded  the  hermi- 
tages on  the  Monte  Luco  (p.  77). 

From  the  fountain  (restored  in  1748)  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
the  Via  Municipio  hegins  to  ascend  to  the  Palazzo  Municipals 
(PI.  C,  3,  4),  which  contains  several  inscriptions  and  the  small 
Pinacoteca. 

PiNACOTBCA.  On  the  entrance  -  wall ,  early  medieeval  sculptures.  — 
Room  II.  Entrance-wall,  Handsome  chimney-piece  of  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent',  centre,  Archaic  inscription  regulating  the  felling  of  timber  in  a 
sacred  grove.  —  R.  III.  Entrance-wall,  Madonna  with  saints,  an  admirable 
fresco  by  Lo  Spagna;  right  wall,  Three  virtues  and  putti,  by  Lo  Spagna. 

—  R.  IV.  Right  wall.   Madonna,  by  Bern.  Campello  ii6(Xi)\  Adoration  of 
the  Holy  Child,  by  Lo  Spagna  (?). 

Below  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Palazzo,  a  Roman  House  with 
rich  mosaic  pavements  has  been  hrought  to  light.  The  house,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian  (p.  77), 
has  been  restored  and  adorned  with  the  sculptures,  coins,  inscrip- 
tions, etc.,  found  on  its  site  (entrance  from  the  Pal.  Municipale). 

The  Via  dell'  Aringo,  beginning  opposite  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Palazzo  Municipale,  leads  past  the  Palazzo  Arroni^  with  a  fine 
portal  and  graffiti  of  mythological  scenes,  dating  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury, to  the  — 

*  *OATHEDaAL  OF  Santa  Maria  Assunta  (PI.  C,  D,  1),  raised  to  its 
present  dignity  in  1067  and  restored  in  the  12th  century.  The  mag- 
nificent portico,  in  the  early  Renaissance  style,  was  added  in  1491 ; 
on  each  side  of  It  is  a  stone  pulpit.  Above ,  Christ  with  Mary  and 
John,  a  large  mosaic  by  Solsemus  (1207).  The  richly  ornamented 
portal,  of  the  12th  cent.,  bears  on  the  left  the  name  of  Oregorius 
Meliorantius. 

To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  (built  by  Amhrogio  da  MUano)  is  a  Bap- 
TiBTBRT  (Cappella  Eroli),  containing  frescoes  in  the  style  of  OiuUo  Romano. 
The  travertine  font,  with  sculptures  from  the  life  of  Christ,  is  also  by 
Anibrogio  da  Milano.  Several  ancient  fragments  are  built  into  the  left  side 
of  the  vestibule. 

The  Intebiok  of  the  cathedral  was  restored  by  Bernini  about  1640.  In 
the  chapel  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  some  fragments  of 
frescoes  hj  Pitttvrieehio  and  a  Crucifixion  (1187),  from  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

—  The  Choib  contains  "'Frescoes,  the  masterpiece  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi^ 
completed  after  his  death  by  Fra  Diamante  in  1470:  Annunciation,  Birth  of 
Christ,  and  Death  of  Mary  ^  in  the  semicircle.  Coronation  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  (damaged).  —  At  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  otv  tlx^^  V^sSv.  'cs'^ 
the  choir,  to  the  left,  ia  the  Tomb  of  Fra  Fil,  Lippi  ^di.YK'cft^.  ^\iR.  lassw^- 
meni  was  erected  by  Lor.  de'  Medici-,  the  epUap\i  \?i  \>i  ^o\\t\»»s>,    ^^ 

poaite  Is  the  monument  of  an  Orsini,  by  .Anibroyio  da  UUoiiM  V^.^SR^)-  — 
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The  WiNTKB  Choir,  in  the  left  aisle,  contains  good  carving  of  the  l&th  oent., 
and  a  Madonna  by  Lo  Spagna. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  in  front  of  the  oathedial ,  probably 
stood  the  palace  of  the  Longohard  dukes.  Adjacent  is  the  Oiiaa 
delta  Manna  d^Oro,  an  elegant  Renaissance  building,  founded  in 
1527.  —  The  Via  del  Seminario,  passing  between  the  cbnrehes, 
descends  to  the  Via  Umberto  (p.  74).  In  a  side-street  lies  the  small 
church  of  Santi  Oiovanni  e  Paolo  (PI.  B,  3),  generally  diffleult  of 
access,  which  has  a  subterranean  oratory,  with  frescoes  dating  from . 
the  11th  century. 

We  now  return  to  the  Via  del  Munlcipio  and  follow  it  to  the 
Piazza  Bebnabuino  Camfello  (PI.  G,  4),  where  a  memorial  slab 
commemorates  the  capture  of  the  fortress  in  1860.  Passing  the 
fountain,  we  leave  the  upper  part  of  the  Piazza  by  a  street  to  the 
right,  which  passes  immediately  below  the  lower  entrance  of  the 
fortress  of  La  RoccOj  now  a  prison.  A  little  farther  on,  near  the 
Porta  Rocca  (PI.  D,  4),  we  perceive,  to  the  left,  polygonal  founda- 
tions, being  remains  of  the  ancient  castle-wall. 

Outside  the  wall  is  a  profound  ravine,  spanned  by  the  imposing 
aqueduct  ^Ponte  dtlle  Torri^  built  of  brick,  which  is  used  as  a  yiaduot, 
uniting  the  town  with  Monte  Luco  (p.  77).  It  rests  on  ten  arches, 
and  is  290  ft.  in  height,  and  231  yds.  in  length.  Its  construction  is 
attributed  to  Theodelapius,  third  duke  of  Spoleto  (604).  The  groond- 
plan  is  apparently  Roman,  while  the  pointed  arches  indicate  a  restor- 
ation in  the  14th  century.  A  window  midway  affords  a  view.  Beyond 
the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left,  ascend  a  stony  path  to  the  aqnedact, 
and  follow  the  direction  of  the  latter.  After  10-15  min.  a  more  nn-  , 
broken  prospect  is  obtained ,  embracing  the  fortress  and  town  and  j 
the  spacious  valley.  | 

Returning  to  the  bridge,  we  follow  the  road  that  passes  under     i 
the  arch  of  the  aqueduct  and  runs  to  the  S. W.  along  the  edge  of  tlitt    | 
gorge.   In  ^4  hr.  we  reach  the  church  of  San  PietrOy  the  oathedral     } 
until  1067,  restored  after  its  destruction  in  1329.    The  reliefli  on     '' 
the  facade  are  of  different  dates :  those  from  the  bestiaries  (the  wolf 
preaching ;  the  fox  feigning  death)  at  the  central  portal  are  the 
oldest,  and  may  date  from  the  11 -12th  cent. ;  those  aboTe  (deaths 
of  the  righteous  and  of  the  sinner)  are  later.  — At  the  top  of  Monte 
Luco  is  the  small  church  of  San  OiulianOj  where  St.  Isaac  (p.  76) 
founded  a  monastery  about  500. 

A  broad  street  leads  in  1/4  lir.  from  San  Pietro  to  the  town-gate 
Porta  San  iMca  (p.  74).  Outside  the  gate  (about  50  paces  along  the 
town-wall  to  the  W.,  then  to  the  left)  lies  the  church  of  San  Baolo  ; 
(13th  cent.),  with  a  convent  now  used  as  a  poorhouse.  A  pictuieique  k 
walk  may  be  taken  to  the  right  to  the  Madonna  di  Loreto,  founded  in  d 
1572,  with  a  later  facade,  and  thence,  following  the  arcades,  to  the  % 
Ibrta Loreto,  wTieiice  the  Via  Loreto  brings  us  back  to  the  Via  Umberto.  \ 
A  road  issuing  from  the  Porta  SanGiegoiio,  6tQ%%\\i\t,^^\(A|^^jb^  .-f- 
akiiting  the  river  to  the  right  for  i'iO  p&cea,  «.w^  \\v^tv  «.<&^Ti^^%XA 
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tbe  left,  brings  us  to  the  churcli  of  *Sant'  Agostino  del  Crocifisso,  for- 
merly S(tn  Balvatorty  the  facade  of  which  is  conspicuous  among  the 
arcades  of  the  new  Campo  Santo.  This  church,  standing  on  a  ter- 
race within  the  cemetery,  was  erected  in  the  5th  or  6th  cent,  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  temple,  and  was  destroyed  at  an  early  date.  The 
fine  ancient  Roman  doors  have  been  preserved,  but  the  ivy  wreaths 
and  consoles  with  which  they  are  adorned  and  also  the  three  magni- 
ficent windows  which  pierce  the  facade  are  the  work  of  the  Christian 
architects.  In  the  interior  the  nave  was  separated  by  twenty  Doric 
columns  from  the  aisles,  which  were  built  up  on  the  conversion  of 
the  church  into  a  monastery.  Six  antique  columns  with  a  Doric  en- 
tablature are  still  preserved  in  the  choir ;  and  the  octagonal  dome 
rests  upon  eight  gigantic  columns,  with  curious  imposts.  —  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  small  13th  cent,  church  of  San  Ponziano. 

The  ascent  of  Konte  Luoo  (2723  ft. ;  1 1/2  br.)  may  be  made  from  the  Ponte 
delle  Torri,  if  time  permit.  Refresh ments  at  the  Franciscan  convent  near 
the  top  (remuneration  expected).  The  hermitages  are  now  used  as  summer 
dwellings.  The  ^Fra  Ouardiano'  conducts  visitors  to  the  best  points  of 
view.  To  the  N.  and  E.  lies  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus  with  Trevi, 
Foligno,  Spello,  and  Assisi^  then  Perugia  and  the  Central  Apennines  near 
Citti  di  Castello  and  Gubbio.  In  the  other  directions  the  view  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  Towards  the  E.  these  are  over- 
topped by  the  rocky  peak  of  the  Sibilla,  often  snow-clad.  —  Returning 
to  Uie  right  we  pass  the  former  Capuchin  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Orastie^  an  ancient  resort  of  pilgrims. 

Fbox  Spolbto  to  Nobcia  and  Ascoli  Piceno,  70  M.  The  road,  which 
is  full  of  scenle  interest,  crosses  the  Apennines  obliquely.  A  post-omnibus 
runs  daily  to  (30  M.)  Korcia  in  6V2  hrs.,  starting  at  4  a.m.  and  returning 
at  4  n.m.  (fare  3  fr.^  hours  diflferent  in  winter).  One-horse  carr.  in  8  hrs., 
inch  halt  at  Ponte  (fare  13  fr,).  —  The  road  at  first  a.scends  to  the  E.  over  a 
wooded  slope,  with  fine  retrospects  of  the  valley  of  the  Maroggia  (p.  73), 
and  then  descends  in  wide  curves  (short-cuts  for  walkers)  to  the  imposing 
valley  of  the  Nera,  the  right  bank  of  which  it  then  follows  towards  the 
K.E.  Between  (IOV2  M.)  Fiedipatemo  and  (I4V2  M.)  Ponte  (fair  quarters  at 
the  diligence-office)  it  traverses  several  rocky  ravines.  Beyond  Cerreto  it 
readies  (17  M.)  Tripomo^  where  a  road  to  (i2V2  M.)  Visso  diverges  to  the 
left.  We  now  turn  to  the  8.K.  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Como,  a  tributary 
of  the  Nera.  The  road  threads  another  rocky  pass  and  enters  the  mountain- 
girt  plain  of  IJorcia. 

3b  M.  Norcia  (1970  ff.j  Alb.  delta  Poitn\  the  Roman  Kursin^  is  a  clean  • 
little  town  with  4400  inhab.  and  several  cloth-factories,  situtited  at  the  W. 
base  of  the  Monti  Stbillini  and  still  surrounded  by  its  ancient  walls.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Benedict  (ca.  480  543),  of  his  sister  Scholastica, 
and  of  Vespa^ia  Pollia,  mother  of  the  Emp.  Vespasian,  whose  family 
memorials  were  at  Vespatiae^  V/2  M.  to  the  W.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Benedict.  The  church  of  San  Benedetto  has  an  attractive 
Romanesque  facade.  The  JUunicipio  resembles  a  castle^  the  Prefecture  has 
early-Romanesque  arcades.  The  Cathedral^  with  a  Romanesque  portal  and 
a  rose-window,  lies  in  ruins.  In  a  house  in  a  side-street  is  a  Loggia  with 
an  early-Christian  inscription. 

The  road  to  (40  M.)  Asculi  ascends  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains  in 
Luge  windings.  |The  bridle-path  leads  past  the  churchyard  and  across 
the  plain  to  San  Pellegrino^  then  ascends  rapidly  through  a  stony  ravine, 
and  rejoins  the  road.l  At  the  top  we  enjoy  a  glorious  view:  to  the  S.E. 
is  the  Cfran  Sumo  ({1583  ft.) ,  to  the  N.E.  the  Monte  de  Preiara  or  Vettore 
(8125  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  Afmiti  SiMllini.  The  brldlvi^-^i^VVv  i6.«»Sx\ 
qaits  the  road  and  does  not  again  join  it  lielote  {V^\'i  "^.^  Cuipo  Ot  Acuvua. 
A  road  Aivorgiag  to  the  8.  about  li/*  M.  fariher  ou  (dWH^TCL^-vi  ltv\m  Kx«\>a»\»^ 
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leads  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Pizzo  di  Swo  (7946  ft.)  and  past  AeewnoU^ 
Amatrice  (birthplace  of  Cola  dWmatrice,  the  painter),  Montereale,  PiteoU^  and 
San  Vittorinoy  to  Aquila  (see  Baedeker  s  Houthem  Italy).  Our  road  then  leads 
to  the  N.E.,  through  the  fine  valley  of  the  Tronto^  to  C20  M.)  Arquata  (Alb. 
della  Posta,  beyond  the  village;  post-omnibus  to  Ascoli,  20  M.,  daily  in 
4  hr.<i.,  starting  at  4  a.m.,  returning  at  12.45  p.m.,  fare  3  fr.)*  —  ^'Vs  ^• 
Acquasanta^  a  summer-resort  with  vtrarm  sulphur-springs  (carr.  to  Ascoli  0  fr.). 
The  valley  expands.  —  40  M.  Ascoli  Piceno^  see  Baedeker »  Southern  Italy. 

The  Railway  now  ascends  for  V^  hr.  to  its  culminating  point 
(2230  ft.)  on  Monte  Somma  (4040  ft.).  — -  Passing  through  a  long 
tunnel,  it  descends  rapidly  "vi^  (51  M.)  QiuncanOf  in  a  romantic 

rocky  gorge. 

58 V2  M.  Term.  —  The  tov^rn  is  about  1/4  M.  from  the  station.*  Cab  to 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  30-60  c,  box  20  c. 

Hotel.  *£uB0PA  &  Inqhiltbsra,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  2,  with  baths 
and  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3V2,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  3,  D.  5,  omn.  V2  fr-  — 
Bestaurants.  *Aquila  cTOro  (also  an  unpretending  inn),  Strada  Gomelio 
Tacito  30;  Falco  d'Oro^  Strada  Cornelio  Tacito  21a  landlord  procures  bed- 
rooms if  desired).  —  Caffi  Elvetia^  near  the  Europa. 

Post  Office,  beside  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  —  Photogeaphs  at  An- 
gelid's^  Via  Nuova  8. 

Caeeiaqk  to  the  Waterfalls  (»/4,  back  y^r.):  1  person  5.  2  pers.  7, 
3  pers.  9fr.,  etc.  (bargaining  advisable);  or  at  the  hotels  7,  lO,  and  16 fr. 
respectively ,  besides  which  a  fee  of  Va-i  ff •  is  expected.  —  Guide  (qnite 
unnecessary)  3  fr,  —  The  traveller  should  be  abundantly  provided  with 
copper  coins.  At  the  diflFerent  points  of  view  contributions  are  levied  by 
the  custodians  (16-20c.);  flowers  and  fossils  from  the  Velino  are  offered 
for  sale  (also  not  more  than  15-20  c.) ;  besides  which  the  patience  is  sorely 
tried  by  the  importunities  of  a  host  of  beggars  and  guides. 

Temi,  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nera  (the  Roman 
Nar) ,  with  9400  inhabitants  and  several  manufactories ,  is  the 
junction  of  the  railways  to  Rieti  and  Aquila.  It  represents  the  an- 
cient Interamnaj  where,  it  is  believed,  the  historian  Tacitus  and  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were  born.  Remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre in  the  grounds  of  the  episcopal  palace,  Roman  inscriptions 
and  fragmentary  sculptures  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  palaces  of  the 
Umbrian  nobility,  etc.,  are  objects  of  interest.  Pleasant  walk  on  the 
ramparts,  whence  the  beautiful  Nera  valley  is  surveyed :  to  the  left 
CoUescipoli,  to  the  right  Cesi,  opposite  the  spectator  Narni. 


The  "Waterfalls  op  Terni  may  be  reached  on  foot  in  II/2  hr. ; 
the  whole  excursion,  including  stay,  requires  about  4  hrs.  (by  car- 
riage 3  hrs. ;  see  above).    Pedestrians  may  return  by  railway. 

The  Railway  (to  Rieti;  see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy)  gradually 
ascends  to  the  S.,  across  the  plain  of  the  Nera,  to  (5V2  M.)iStfoncon«, 
the  station  for  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  hill.  Thence  the 
line  ascends  rapidly,  threading  six  tunnels.  As  the  train  emerges 
from  the  last  two,  we  catch  flue  glimpses  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nera.  —  10  M.  Marmore  (50  min.  from  Terni,  in  the  reverse 
direction  35  min.;  fares  1  fr.  85,  1  fr.  30,  85c.),  about  V2  M.  flrom 
the  waterfalls.  —  The  railway  now  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Ve- 
j///tf.  —  /i  M.  Piediluco  (1  hr.  from  Terni-,  fares  2  fr.  5 ,   1  fr.  45, 
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96  c),  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  opposite  the  village  of  that  name 
(p.  80).  A  boat  for  the  transit  (1/2  ^r. ;  1/2- 1  ^r.)  is  not  always  to 
be  had  without  delay.    By  road  the  distance  Is  about  21/4  M. 

To  reach  the  Watk&falls  from  the  station  of  Marmore  (Rail.  RestaU' 
rant^  good)  we  turn  first  to  the  right,  and  150  paces  beyond  the  pointsman's 
hut  No.  216,  cross  the  railway.  Paying  no  attention  to  the  'Custodi  delle 
Cascate*  here  lying  in  wait,  we  keep  to  the  left  for  about  10  paces,  then 
turn  to  the  right  through  vineyards  and  past  some  cottages.  We  then 
pass  through  the  gate  on  the  right  (when  closed,  fee  of  10-15  c),  and  finally 
(6  min.)  turn  to  the  left  for  the  upper  fall  (p.  80). 

Two  caniage-roads  lead  from^Terni  to  the  waterfalls.  The  New 
Road  (4V2  M.) ,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Nera ,  and  flanked 
with  poplars,  leaves  the  town  near  the  railway- station  at  the  Piazza 
Gornelio  Tacito,  crosses  the  brook  Sena,  and  traverses  the  plain  in 
a  straight  direction.  On  the  right  rises  a  government  manufactory 
of  weapons ;  on  the  left  an  armour-plate  factory.  We  now  approach 
the  stream,  the  valley  of  which  contracts.  On  each  side  tower  lofty 
rocks,  with  slopes  clad  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  straight  in 
front  appear  the  ruins  on  the  top  of  the  Monte  Sant'  Angelo.  —  The 
picturesque  Old  Road  Is  reached  from  the  piazza  at  Terni  by  passing 
the  Albergo  Europa  and  descending  the  Strada  Garibaldi  to  the  left. 
We  at  first  follow  the  Rieti  and  Aquila  road,  which  crosses  the  Nera 
just  outside  the  gate,  traversing  gardens  and  olive-plantations.  After 
2  M.  a  broad  road  to  the  left  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Nera, 
while  the  highroad  ascends  gradually  to  the  right.  The  former 
descends  In  windings  past  the  village  of  Papigno ,  picturesquely 
situated  on  an  isolated  rock,  (^/^  M.)  crosses  the  Nera,  and  on  the 
right  bank,  near  the  villa  of  Count  Castelli-Graziani,  reaches  the 
new  road  mentioned  above  (I-I74M.  to  the  falls). 

The  celebrated  falls  of  the  Velino  (which  here  empties  itself 
into  the  Nera),  called  the  **Cascate  delle  Marmore,  are  about 
650  ft.  in  height,  and  have  few  rivals  in  Europe  in  beauty  of  situ- 
ation and  volume  of  water.  The  rivulet  is  precipitated  from  the 
height  in  three  leaps  of  about  65,  330,  and  190  ft.  respectively, 
the  water  falling  perpendicularly  at  some  places,  and  at  others 
dashing  furiously  over  rocks.  The  spray  of  the  falls  is  seen  from  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  Velino  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  lime  that  its  deposit  con- 
tinually raises  its  bed*,  and  the  plain  of  Rieti  (1400  ft.)  is  therefore 
frequently  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  In  ancient  times  Manius 
Gunus  Dentatus  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  by  the  construction 
of  a  canal  (B.C.  271),  which,  though  altered,  is  to  this  day  in  use. 
The  rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  however,  rendered  new  measures 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  Two  other  channels  were  afterwards 
excavated,  the  Cava  Reatina  or  Oregoriana  by  Fieravante  Fieravanti  (p.  50) 
in  1422,  and  the  Cava  Paolina  by  Paul  III.  in  1546}  these,  however,  prov- 
ing unserviceable,  Clement  VIII.  re-opened  the  original  'cmissarium'  of 
Dentatus  in  1598.    But  new  works  are  still  from  time  to  time  necessary. 

The  finest  views  of  the  falls  are  obtained  from  the  nenc  ^a-^A. 
and  from  the  following  points.     Before  le^c^Aw^  >iX^^  liJ^'b^  ^^ 
way  ascend  a  rough  path  to  the  left ,  leadm^  \w  V^  xctvcv.  \»  ^^ 
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finest  view  of  the  upper  and  central  falls.  —  We  now  return  to 
the  load,  retrace  our  steps  (120  paces)  to  the  cart-track  on  the  left, 
and  cross  the  Nera  by  a  natural  bridge,  below  which  the  water 
has  hollowed  its  own  channel.  Where  the  path  divides,  we  as- 
cend gradually  to  the  left.  The  surrounding  rocks  (in  which 
there  is  a  quarry)  have  been  formed  by  the  incrustations  of  the  Ve- 
lino.  The  channel  on  the  right  (Cava  PaoUna)  is  full  in  winter 
only.  A  steep  ascent  of  20-25  min.  to  the  left,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  fall,  in  the  spray  of  which  beautiful  rainbows  are  occasionally 
formed,  leads  to  a  small  pavilion  of  stone  on  a  projecting  rock,  afford- 
ing a  beautiful  survey  of  the  principal  fall  and  the  valley  of  the  Nera. 
We  next  ascend  a  flight. of  steps  (4  min.),  follow  the  path  at  the 
top  for  a  few  minutes  more,  then  turn  to  the  right,  and  come  to  a 
small  house,  with  a  garden  through  which  we  pass  (10-15  c). 
Then,  beyond  several  houses,  we  reach  in  8  min.  the  road  to  Rieti 
and  Aquila  (p.  78),  near  the  pointsman's  cabin  No.  216.  The  station 
of  Marmore  (p.  78)  is  seen  to  the  left. 

If  time  permit,  an  excursion  may  be  made  by  following  the  road 
to  the  left  (without  crossing  the  railway),  which  in  a  few  min. 
passes  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Yelino.  In  less  than  ^2  b^-  ve  reach 
the  beautiful  Lake  of  Piediluco  (403  acres),  where  the  road  forks. 
The  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  the  railway-station  of  Piediluco 
(p.  78),  while  the  main  road  follows  the  bank  of  the  lake  to  the 
(20  min.)  village  of  Piediluco  (tolerable  inn),  with  its  ruined  castle 
(Rocca). 

The  Railway  to  Orte  intersects  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nera.  To 
the  right  on  the  hill  lies  Cesi,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Terni,  to  the  right 
of  the  San  Gemini  and  Todi  road  (p.  66),  with  remains  of  ancient 
polygonal  walls  and  interesting  subterranean  grottoes.  To  the  left, 
CoUescipoU. 

66^2^-  Ifami  iAngelo,  fair,  with  electric  light  and  view  from 
the  back-windows),  the  ancient  Umbrian  Namia  (originally  Nequi' 
num)y  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  Pope  John  XIII.  (965-72), 
and  Erasmus  of  Narni.  surnamed  Gattamelata,  the  well-known  'con- 
dottiere'  of  the  loth  century.  Pop.  2900.  It  is  picturesquely  situated, 
3/4  M.  from  the  station,  on  a  lofty  rook  (^1190  ft.^  on  the  A'or,  now 
?iera ,  at  the  point  where  the  river  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow 
ravine  to  the  Tiber  (^omn.  up  75,  down  50  c).  The  old  castle  is 
now  a  prison.  —  The  Cathedral,  erected  in  the  iSth  cent.,  with  a 
vestibule  of  1497,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Juvenalis,  the  first  bishop 
(369),  is  architecturally  interesting.  —  The  Totm  Hall,  on  the 
facade  of  which  are  I4th  cent,  sculptures,  contains  a  Coronation  of 
Mary  by  Ohirldndajo,  spoiled  by  retowolxux^.  The  garden  of  the 
**bureb  of  San  Bernardo  affords  a  gooA  NAe'vr  ot  \\\e  n*XVc^  qI  ^^feA^«^\x 
•iidofthe  abbey  of  Snntiaao  on  tUe  fanWx  V\tvV. 
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From  Nami  a  road  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the  (6  M.)  venerable  and 
finely  situated  Umbrian  mountain- town  of  Amelia ,  Lat.  Ameria  (1390  ft. ; 
inn  outside  the  gate),  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  Pro  Roscio  Ame- 
rino,  with  admirably  preserved  Cyclopean  walls  and  other  antiquities. 

The  train  turns  towards  the  narrowing  valley  of  the  Nera,  and 
passes  close  to  the  so-called  Bridge  of  Augustus  (on  the  left),  which 
spanned  the  river  immediately  below  Narnl  in  three  huge  arches, 
and  belonged  to  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  113),  leading  to  Bevagna 
(p.  72).  The  arch  next  to  the  left  bank,  60  ft.  in  height,  still  stands, 
but  of  the  two  others  only  the  piers  remain. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Nera ,  with  its 
beautiful  plantations  of  evergreen  oaks.  Beyond  (71  M.)  Nera  Mon- 
toro  we  pass  through  two  tunnels,  and  then  (near  the  influx  of  the 
Nera)  cross  the  Tiber,  which  in  1860-70  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Papal  States.  —  Near  — 

77  M.  Orte  (*Rail.  Restaurant)  we  reach  the  main  line  from  Chiusi 
to  Rome  (see  p.  88). 

11.    From  Florence  to  Rome  vi&  (Arezzo)  Terontola 
and  Chiusi. 

196  M.  Railway.  This  is  the  shortest  route  from  Florence  to  Rome. 
Express  in  574-8  hrs.  (fares  39  fr.  30,  27  fr.  50  c.  \  comp.  p.  xiv)^  ordinary 
train  in  12  hrs.  (fares  35  fr.  75  c,  25  fr.,  16  fr.  10  c);  no  change  of  carriages. 
—  The  digression  from  Orte  (p.  88)  to  the  beautiful  waterfalls  of  Temi 
p.  79)  is  recommended  to  all  who  have  sufficient  time. 

From  Florence  to  Terontola^  76  M.,  see  pp.  41-50.  The  main 
line  to  Rome  diverges  to  the  right  (S.)  from  the  branch-line  to  Pe- 
rugia, Assisi,  and  Foligno,  and  at  first  skirts  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake  (oomp.  p.  60). 

82  M.  Castiglione  del  Lago,  lying  to  the  left  on  a  promontory 
extending  into  the  lake,  possesses  an  old  palazzo  of  the  Duchi  della 
Cornia,  built  by  Galeazzo  Alessi. 

86Y2M.  Panicale,  a  small  place  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  station, 
with  unimportant  frescoes  in  its  churches  by  Perugino  and  his  school. 
— The  line  takes  a  "W.  direction  and  joins  the  line  from  Siena  in  the 
vaUey  of  the  Chiarm  (R.  6). 

93^2  ^*  OhiluL  —  The  Railway  Station  (*Rt$taurttnt)  is  about 
11/3  H.  from  the  town,  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  'Posto^  (seat  in  a  carriage) 
to  the  town  1  fr.,  two  'posti'  iVz  fr. 

Hotels.  CoBONA,  outside  the  Porta  San  Pietro,  R.  &  L.  IV2-2,  B.  V4, 
d^j.  2,  D.  2V2  fr.  incl.  wine,  clean;  Italia,  Poksenna,  Etkdria,  all  near  the 
station. 

The  custodian  of  the  Etbuscan  Antiquities  and  the  museum  is  Cfiuseppe 
QiometH.    The  best  guide  to  the  tombs  is  Oreste  Mignoni.    The  road  to  the 
tombs  is  very  muddy  in  wet  weather.  —  TtavftW^ta  kc^  q.vqlV\q\i^^  "v^j»;»s\ 
making  purchases  of  Etruscan  antiquities  at  C\i\xxa\,  «.a  ''wvWq^\Vv%.€  \x««i. 
EtruscaB  tombs  are  largely  manufactured  ^exe. 

OAiusi(820ft, ;  ±800  Inhab.),  the  atvciexit  Clusium,  ^^^  ^'^  "^ 
twelve  Etruscan  capitals,   frequently  mentioivfe^  Va  >iXv^  ^«^^  ^"^^^ 
Bami>mkmh.    Italy  U.    13th  Editioa.  ^ 
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Rome  and  as  the  headquarters  of  Porsenna,  was  fearfully  doTastated  by 
malaria  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  under  the  grand-dukes  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine  the  Yal  di  Chiana  was  gradually  drained,  and  the  town 
recovered  from  these  disasters.  The  walls  are  medisyal;  a  few  re- 
lics of  those  of  the  Etruscan  period  are  traceable  near  the  cathedral, 
outside  the  Porta  delle  Torri.  A  walk  thence  round  the  town  to 
the  Porta  Romana,  also  called  Porta  di  San  PietrOj  affords  pleasing 
views  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  Chiana  Valley,  Citti  della  Pieve,  the 
mountains  of  Cetona,  to  the  N.  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepul- 
ciano,  and  the  latter  town  itself.  Under  the  town  extends  a  labyr- 
inth of  subterranean  passages  (inaccessible),  the  precise  object  of 
which  is  unknown ;  but  they  probably  belonged  to  an  elaborate  system 
of  drainage,  as  the  ancient  Etruscans  excelled  in  works  of  this  kind, 
and  were  even  in  advance  of  many  modern  nations. 

The  interesting  Mused  Etbusoo  (adm.  72^''.)  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  objects  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  around  Chiusi, 
such  as  vases  (including  several  curious  polychrome  urns),  dishes, 
bronzes,  mirrors,  sarcophagi,  and  especially  cinerary  urns,  chiefly  of 
terracotta,  with  a  few  of  alabaster  and  travertine. 

The  Cathedral  of  Santa  Mustiola  (recently  restored)  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  fragments  of  ancient  buildings ;  the  eighteen  columns 
of  unequal  thickness  in  the  interior,  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Mustiola 
are  derived  from  a  similar  source.  The  sacristy  contains  a  mass- 
book  illuminated  with  admirable  miniatures  of  the  16th  cent., 
chiefly  by  artists  of  the  Sienese  school.  The  walls  of  the  arcades  in 
the  cathedral  square  bear  numerous  Etruscan  and  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  great  attraction  of  Chiusi  are  the  *Etiluscan  Tombs  (guide, 
see  p.  81),  situated  in  isolated  hills  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 
The  most  important  are  the  following:  to  the  N.E.  the  Depoaito  del 
Qrcmduca,  3  M.  (private  property ;  fee  ^j^-i  fr.)  ;  near  it  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  Deposito  della  Scimmia^  with  paintings  repre- 
senting gladiatorial  combats.  The  Deposito  del  Poggio  OaJelUy 
which  is  supposed,  but  without  authority,  to  be  the  Mausoleum  of 
Porsenna  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Varro,  is  3  M.  distant  and  much 
dilapidated.  To  the  N.W.,  the  Deposito  delle  Monache,  2M. ;  then, 
to  the  S.E.,  the  Deposito  del  Colle^  with  mural  paintings,  1  M. 
from  the  town.  Near  Santa  Caterina,  on  the  way  to  the  station,  are 
small  catacombs  of  the  early  -  Christian  period,  and  near  them  a 
Roman  tomb. 

About  31/2  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Chiusi  lies  the  little  town  of  SartMUO 
(about  1970  ft.),  above  which  rises  an  ancient  castle.  The  VUla  BargagU 
contains  a  collection  of  sarcophagi,  vases,  small  bronzes,  and  other  anti- 
quities found  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  admission  is  courteously  granted. 

A  diligence  runs  from  the  Chiusi  station  in  1  hr.  to  the  (6  M.)  loftily 
situated  town  of  Oittk  della  Pieve  (1605  ft.),  with  2200  inhab.,  the  birth- 
place  of  lietro  Vanucci  (1446-1524),  eurnamed  Pcrugino  %X\.CT"tcraiLV,'^^l«.lL 
"'«j  the  chief  scene  of  hie  labours  (comp.  p.  bt^.    TYkt  \aviiv  ^q%««m«a  %«n- 
aJST  "**''  P'^turea^    bnt   they   are    works    oi  YiVft  \a\ct   ^«t\Q^  '^%xA»i« 
»««  and  chiefly  done  by  his  pupils,  as   tYie  ma.s\AT  Ub^-^^xcnSli  ^AHOk^ 
"•ove  place  not   capable  of  appreciating  wot^lb  oi  «.  moxft  «&aA»Qit«m 
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kind.  —  The  oratory  dti  DiscipUnati,  or  Santa  Maria  dei  Bianchi^  contains 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  one  of  the  largest  pictures  by  Perugino;  two 
letters  of  the  artist  from  Pemgia  (1504)  are  shown  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  this  fresco,  reducing  it  from  200  to  75  ducats.  —  In  the  Cathedral 
(interior  modernised)  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (first  chapel  to  the  left), 
and  in  the  choir  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Gervasius,  and  Prota- 
8ius,  1513.  The  picture  of  St.  Antony  with  St.  Paulus  Eremita  and  St.  Mar- 
cellus  in  Sanf  Agostino^  belonged  originally  to  the  church  of  Sant'  An- 
tonio. All  these  pictures  are  by  Perugino.  —  Outside  the  Orvieto  gate  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Servi^  containing  remains  of  a  Crucifixion  by 
Perugino,  dating  from  1517. 

The  road  leading  from  Cittk  della  Pieve  in  an  E.  direction  to  Perugia 
(31  M.)  was  formerly  much  frequented. 

About  V/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Chiusi  (carriage  in  IV4  hr.),  and  at  the 
(Same  distance  to  the  W.  of  Cittk  della  Pieve,  lies  the  small  town  of 
Oetona,  commanded  by  a  medieeval  castle.  The  Palazzo  Terrosi  contains 
a  small  collection  of  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood  (visitors  gen- 
erally admitted  on  presenting  their  cards),  such  as  handsome  poly- 
chrome and  richly  gilded  ums}  an  elephant's  tusk  with  archaic  reliefs 
from  the  Odyssey,  etc.  —  Picturesque  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  palace. 

The  Railway  descends  the  Chlana  valley.  104  M.  Ficulle;  the 
village,  21/2  M.  distant,  Ues  on  a  hill  to  the  left.  112 M.  Allerona. 
Near  Orvieto  the  Chlana  falls  Into  the  Paglia,  a  turbulent  tributary 
of  the  Tiber.  The  rock  here  is  tertiary  sandstone,  while  at  Orvieto 
the  volcanic  district  begins,  of  which  the  central  point  Is  the  lake 
of  Bolsena  (p.  87). 

II8Y2  M.  Stat.  Orvieto  (440  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant),  at  the  base 
of  the  hUl  occupied  by  the  town,  to  which  a  cable-tramway  (^Funi- 
eolare;  5  min. ;  30  c.),  520  yds.  In  length,  ascends  at  a  gradient  of 
27 :  100,  passing  through  a  tunnel  under  the  Fortezza.  Hotel-omni- 
buses wait  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cable- tramway. 


Orvieto.  —  Hotels.  *Gband  H6tbl  delle  Belle  Abti,  Corso  Gavour, 
B.  3-5,  B.  11/2,  d^.  3,  D.  6  fir.,  both  incl.  wine;  Alb.  Tobdi  &  Aquila 
Bi^OA.  Via  (j^aribaldi,  behind  the  Palazzo  del  Comune,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  1V2-3, 
B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  omn.  1/2  f'**  well  spoken  of;  Italia, 
Via  del  Popolo  5,  Alb.  A  Tbattobla  Cobnelio,  Piazza  Gomelio  1,  at  both 
B.,  L.,  A  A.  lV2fr. ;  Tbattobia  del  Duomo,  Via  del  Duomo,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  cathedral,  clean,  B.  V/2  fr.  —  Ca/i  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

The  Wine  of  Orvieto  is  esteemed  both  here  and  at  Borne. 

Photographi  sold  by  Armoni,  near  the  Cathedral. 

Orvieto  (1165  ft. ;  7300  inhab.),  a  small  town  and  episcopal  res- 
idence, on  an  isolated  tufa  rock,  occupies  the  site  of  VoUinii^  one 
of  the  twelve  capitals  of  the  Etruscan  League.  Yolslnii,  after  various 
vicissitudes  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  B.C.  264  by  the  Romans, 
who  are  said  to  have  carried  off  2000  statues.    The  wealth  of  the 
ancient  town  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  vases, 
trinkets,  and  statues.    A  new  town,  the  XJrhihentum  of  Procoplus, 
arose  on  the  site,   and  was  called   Vrhs  Vet'os  In  the  8th  cent., 
whence  is  derived  its  modern  name.    In  the  m\^'5i\ft  ^%^%»  NX.  ^^"^  "«». 
great  stronghold  of  the  Guelphs,  and  oiten  afiox^ei^  Tfei-^^ek  \ft  ^^^ 
popes.    About  4-5  hrs,  is  sufficient  foi  a  ^i^^st^  ^«.\X.  Xo  ^^  \Rr«^- 
From  the  E.  entrance  to  the  towM,  vvliet©  tV^  X.cimVHs^a  ^^  ^^ 
cabJe-tramw&y  ia  situated,  near  the  old.  caaU.©  me^^XNo^^^^^'^^'^ 

^* 
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runs  the  CorsoCavouty  the  principal  street  of  Orvieto.  Two  med- 
ieval towers  rise  in  this  street ;  opposite  the  first  is  the  Via  del  Duo- 
mo,  leading  straight  to  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  with  the  far-famed  — 

**Cathedral  (PI.  1),  a  magnificent  example  of  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  edifices  in  Italy,  founded  in 
consequence  of  the*Miracle  ofBol8ena'(comp.p.87).  The  building 
was  begun  about  1285,  perhaps  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio^  and  the 
work  progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  1309  Bishop  Guido  di  Famese 
was  able  to  read  the  first  mass  in  the  church.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  with  transept  and  rectangular  choir.  It  is  1141/2  yds. 
long  and  36  yds.  wide,  and  like  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Siena 
is  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  stone.  This 
cathedral ,  like  those  in  other  towns,  once  constituted  a  great  arena 
for  the  display  of  artistic  skill.  The  guardians  of  the  building  were 
unwearied  in  providing  for  its  ornamentation,  and  like  the  curators 
of  modern  museums  who  are  zealous  to  secure  works  by  the  best 
artists,  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  first 
masters  of  the  day  for  the  embellishment  of  their  church. 

The  *Fa9Ade,  with  its  three  gables,  44  yds.  wide  and  160  ft. 
high ,  is  gorgeously  enriched  with  sculptures  and  (freely  restored) 
mosaics,  and  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  ^polychrome' 
monument  in  existence.  Though  it  was  begun  in  1310  under  the 
supervision  and  according  to  the  plans  of  Lorenzo  Maiiani  of  Siena, 
its  upper  part  was  not  finished  until  the  16th  century. 

The  excellent  Bas-Relibfs  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  pillars,  which  in 
many  respects  are  characteristic  of  the  transitional  style  preceding  the 
Renaissance,  represent  scenes  from  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament:  ist  pillar 
to  the  left,  from  the  Creation  down  to  Tubal  Gain;  2nd,  Abraham,  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Virgin ;  3rd,  History  of  Christ  and  Mary ;  4th,  Last  Judgment 
with  Paradise  and  Hell;  above  are  the  bronze  emblems  of  the  EvangeUsts, 
by  Lor.  Maitani.  Above  the  principal  portal,  a  Madonna  under  a  canopy, 
in  marble,  by  Andrea  Pisano.  On  the  margin  of  the  large  square  panel, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  rose-window,  are  small  marble  statues  of 
prophets  and  (above)  Apostles,  by  Raffaello  da  Montehtpo  (1560  et  seq.). 

Above  the  doors  and  in  the  three  pointed  gables  are  MosAiua  on  a 
golden  ground,  of  various  periods  (14-l9th  cent.):  Annunciation,  Nup- 
tials of  the  Virgin,  Baptism  of  Christ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 5  the 
last,  the  principal  picture,  is  the  highest. 

The  *Interior  has  recently  been  admirably  restored.  It  is  constructed, 
like  that  of  the  Siena  cathedral,  of  alternate  layers  of  dark  and  light 
stone  (black  basalt  and  greyish-yellow  limestone  from  the  vicinity).  On 
each  side  four  columns  and  two  pillars  separate  the  nave,  which  is  131  ft. 
in  height,  from  the  lower  aisles.  Above  the  round- arched  arcadea  ia  a 
gallery  adorned  with  rich  carving.  The  windows  are  pointed,  and  the 
upper  parts  Ailed  with  stained  glass.  The  visible  frame-work  of  the  roof 
was  formerly  richly  ornamented. 

In  the  Left  Aisle,   Madonna  and  St.  Catharine,  a  fresco  by  OeuMe  da 
Fabriano  (1426;  much  damaged).    Before  this  stands  a  fine  marble  font,  the 
lower  part  by  Luca  di  Oiovanni  (1390),  the  upper  by  Sano  di  Matteo  (1407). 
—  In  the  Nave,  to  the  right,  a  fine  marble  holy  water  basin  by  Ai^,  JM§- 
ff'i^At  (p.  2i).    —  In    the   Choik,   frescoes  from  ttve  Wte  ol  >3ivft  NisfjLii  \w 
^ff'o/t»o  di  jy-eie  d'Jlario  and  Pieiro  di  Puccio.    B-j  VXie  \v\\gia.-i^.\M  V5»k\^aL 
^'des),    the  Annunziata  by  Mocchi.   On  eac^  Bide  \a  ^u  a\\^T  Vj  ^wmvMAcMk 
^^  Verona,  with  reliefs  in  marbltf  by  Motca:  on  \.\ieUi\.,^^«^^»-^''^^^'5<lliMi\ 
to  tie  riffh.  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
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Bight  Transept.  The  **Cappella  Nuova  (best  light  in  the  morning),  con- 
taining a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  (Madonna  di  San  Brizio)^  occupies 
an  important  page  in  the  annals  of  Italian  art.  Don  Francesco  di  Barone, 
the  superintendent  of  the  cathedral-mosaics,  having  heard  that  the  ^famous 
painter  and  monk*  Fra  Angelica  da  Fiesole  was  not  engaged  during  the  summer 
in  Bome  (where  he  had  been  working  at  the  Vatican),  invited  him  to 
Orvieto,  and  secured  his  services  for  the  decoration  of  the  chapel.  In  1447 
Fra  Angelico  accordingly  worked  here,  but  for  three  months  only,  during 
which  time  he  executed  two  panels  of  the  vaulting  above  the  altar 
representing  Christ  in  the  glory  as  Judge,  and  prophets  to  the  right.  !No- 
thing  more  was  done  till  1499-1505,  when  the  work  was  continued  and  com- 

?leted  by  Luca  Signorelli.  These  paintings  are  the  chief  attraction  here. 
'he  first  fresco  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  shows  the  overthrow  of  Anti- 
christ, who  is  represented  in  the  foreground,  preaching  •,  the  two  devout 
figures,  in  the  comer  to  the  left,  are  said  to  be  portraits  of  Signorelli  and 
Fra  Angelico.  The  wall  on  the  side  by  which  we  enter  has  been  skilfully 
covered  with  representations  of  the  symbols  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  and  the 
Death  of  the  Two  Witnesses.  —  Next  in  order  are  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead  and  the  Punishment  of  the  Condemned;  then,  on  the  wall  of  the 
altar,  (right)  Descent  into  Hell,  and  (left)  Ascent  into  Heaven,  and  lastly, 
adjoining  the  first  picture.  Paradise.  —  Below  these  are  medallions  of  poets 
of  the  future  life,  surrounded  with  scenes  from  their  works.  On  the 
ceiling:  Apostles,  angels  with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  patriarchs 
and  church-fathers,  virgins  and  martyrs.  —  These  paintings  are  the  most 
important  work  produced  during  the  l5th  century.  In  the  mastery  of  form, 
in  the  boldness  of  motion  and  of  foreshortening,  and  in  the  acquaintance 
with  the  nude,  Signorelli  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
Michael  Angelo,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  borrowed  several  motives  from 
tbese  works  for  his  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  —  Signorelli 
also  completed  the  decoration  of  the  vaulting,  and  painted  the  fine  Entomb- 
ment in  the  niche  behind  the  Pieta  of  Scalza  (1572). 

Opposite,  in  the  Le/l  Transept,  is  the  Cappella  del  Cobpobale,  where, 
behind  the  principal  altar ,  is  a  canopy  of  marble  mosaic,  containing  a 
silver  reliquary,  in  which  is  preserved  the  blood-stained  chalice-cloth 
(corporale)  connected  with  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  (p.  87).  The  reliquary,, 
executed  by  Ugolino  di  Maestro  Vieri  of  Siena  in  1337,  and  resembling  in  form 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  is  about  41/2  ft.  broad,  2  ft.  high,  and  440  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  Passion  and  the  'Miracle'  are  represented  on  it  in  transparent 
enamel)  it  is  exhibited  to  the  public  on  Corpus  Christi  and  on  Easter 
Day ,  but  at  other  times  it  is  shown  only  by  permission  of  the  Sindacd. 
Modernised  frescoes  of  the  *Miracle  of  Bolsena'  by  Ugolino  di  Prete  Ilario 
(1867-64).    Over  the  altar  on  the  left,  a  Madonna  by  Lippo  Memmi. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  Opera  delDuomo  (PI.  2;  0,3). 
Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  right,  behind,  are  the  Palazzo  Ves^ 
covile  (1264)  and,  more  in  front,  the  — 

Palazzo  dbi  Papi  or  Palazzo  Soliano  (PI.  0,  D,  3),  founded  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1296,  and  recently  restored.  The  large  hall 
in  the  latter  now  contains  the  Museo  Municipale  (open  daily) ;  tickets 
(1/2  fr.)  are  obtained  at  Armoni's  photograph-shop  (p.  83),  at  the 
corner  of  the  Piazza  and  the  Via  del  Duomo. 

Bteuscan  Collection.    Weapons,  bronzes,   pottery,  etc.,  from  the 
Etruscan  Necropolis  (p.  86).    Plan  of  the  excavations.  Reconstruction  of  an 
early  -  Etruscan   grave.    Architec   tural  ornaments   in  terracotta  .^  ftoxn.  ^ 
Roman  temple,  the  remains  of  which  were  dVscovet^^  Vtl  ^  tv«^  ^\x^^H. 
near  the  Qiardino  Pubblico. 

Medieval  Wobks  op  Art  belonging  to  tbe  Opera  ^eV  \»aL<ixaa.    '^^^aS'*' 
JncJade  statues  of  the  Apoatlea  by  Mosea^  Scalza,  Toti,  Giot)Cwwn.i  4a  BoJ^^-J^x 

(one,  probably  the  older,  showing  only  a  single  gab\e^  a.ud.  «.  ^V.^^^-^  ^^^^^ 
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parchment)  for  a  pxdpit,  which  was  never  completed;  a  beautifbUy  earred 
and  inlaid  reading-desk ;  a  precious  reliquary  by  Ugolino  4i  Miiedro  Vieri 
and  Viva  da  8iena;  an  enamelled  censer  of  the  16th  cent.)  Testmenta; 
two  statues  representing  the  Annunciation,  by  Friedrieh  of  Fre^ntr^  (14th 
cent.)  \  two  specimen  frescoes  by  Bignorelli  (not  later  than  1500),  represent- 
ing himself  and  a  certain  17iccol6  Franceschi;  a  Madonna,  a  fine  statue 
by  Oiov.  Pisano^  partly  coloured,  etc. 

In  the  street  behind  the  Pal.  del  Papi  is  the  Pakuao  MarBciano 
(^Uffizi  flnanzlari'),  by  Ant.  da  SangaUo  the  Younger, 

The  Corso  Gavour  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  Ylttorlo  Emannele, 
with  the  PaUtzzo  del  Comune  (PI.  4;  B,  3),  dating  from  the  12th  cent. 
and  restored  in  the  14th,  the  still  unfinished  facade  of  which  was  re- 
newed by  Scalza  in  1585,  —  Adjacent  is  the  church  ot8ant^  Andrea 
(PI.  3  J  B,  3),  with  a  twelve-sided  tower  of  the  1 1th  cent  and  a  restored 
facade.  In  the  interior  are  paintings  of  the  i4th  and  16th  cent., 
and  a  late-Gothic  pulpit,  the  ornamentation  on  the  back  of  which 
dates  from  the  9th  century.  —  Farther  to  the  N.W.,  by  the  Via 
Malabranca,  is  San  Qiovenale  (PI.  6;  A,  B,  3),  an  11th  cent,  church, 
with  early-Gothic  choir,  altar  of  1170,  and  fragments  of  old  fires- 
coes  of  1312  and  1399  (entrance  in  the  Via  Volsinil,  to  the  left). 

We  now  return  and  proceed  from  the  Corso  Gavour  to  the  left  to 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  the  Pal,  del  Popolo  or  del  Capitano,  the 
rear  of  which  is  interesting  (12th  cent.).  —  Passing  through  the  arch- 
way and  then  taking  the  Via  degli  Orti  to  the  right  and  the  Vicolo 
degli  Orti  to  the  left,  we  reach  San  Domenico  (PI.  6  j  G,  2).  In  the 
S.  transept  of  this  church  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal  de  Braye 
(d.  1282),  by  Arnolfo  di  Camhio;  the  crypt  was  built  by  iSammJ- 
cheU  (1518-23). 

The  Fortress^  constructed  by  Cardinal  Albomoz  in  1364,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  town  (p.  83),  has  been  converted 
into  a  garden  with  an  amphitheatre  for  public  performances.  Fine 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Umbrian  mountains.  —  The 
custodian  of  the  garden  keeps  *the  key  of  the  famous  adjacent 
well,  II  Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  which  was  begun  by  Ant,  da  Sangallo 
the  Younger  in  1527,  and  completed  by  Mosea  in  1540.  It  is  partly 
hewn  in  the  tufa  rock,  partly  built  of  masonry,  and  is  203  ft.  deep, 
and  43  ft.  wide.  Two  separate  spiral  staircases  wind  round  the 
shaft;  the  water- carrying  asses  descended  by  one,  and  ascended  by 
the  other  (fee  60  c. ;  248  steps). 

The  winding  road  between  the  town  and  the  (2^2  M.)  station 
passes  vdthin  about  200  paces  of  an  extensive  Etruscan  Nbobofo- 
Lis,  discovered  by  Riccardo  Mancini  in  1874  (comp.  PL  A,  B,  2). 

The  tombs  date  chiefly  from  the  5th  cent.  B.  C,  and  some  of  them 

were  found  intact.    Their  facades,  as  elsewhere,  are  constructed  of  three 

Jsrg:e  stoneSf  two  of  which,  placed  nearly  upright,  are  roofed  by  th«  Udrd. 

AdjoiDlng  the  entramce  is  inscribed  the  name  ot  \.\i«  dL^^«A«^  Va  t^  an- 

cient Etrasc&n  cbarActer.   The  inner  chamber  \a  8<v>x«kTft  \tv  ^OTta.^wA  cvi«t«^ 

trJtb  the  primitive  kind    of  vaulting  in  wlucVi  \^e  a\.OTvfc%  wt  "\»&^'^b«A.- 

^Jfliy,  each  overJapDine  the  one  below  U.    T:\xe  \om\ia  «wi\».VmA. '--«- 


™^nr,  each  overlapping  the  one  below  U.    T:\xo  \om\ia  «iAi\».VMA. is 
JJated  vases,    of  Greek,    and  particulaTly   o?  CoTVnl\A».tv  wi^  K\»&  ^««b- 
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manship,  and  articles  of  native  mannfactare,  the  most  important  being 
black  terracotta  vases  with  patterns  impressed  on  them.  Some  of  these 
are  in  the  Pal.  dei  Fapi  (p.  86)  \  others  are  in  the  possession  of  Signor 
Mancini  (Gorso  Cavour.  Ko.  85)  and  Count  Eug.  Faina  (opposite  the  cathe- 
dral), both  of  whom  ooligingly  admit  visitors.  An  iron  gate,  with  an  in- 
Bcription,  leads  to  the  recently  discovered  Tombe  Mancini,  one  of  which 
retains  its  original  contents. 

About  1^/2  M.  beyond  the  Porta  Romana  is  La  Badia,  the  mined 
abbey-church  of  San  Severo,  dating  from  the  11th  century. 

The  ExouBsioN  to  the  Lakb  of  Bolsena  is  most  conveniently 
made  from  Orvieto  (one-horse  carr.  to  Bolsena,  12  M.,  In  about 
3  hrs.,  10-12  fr.;  bargain  beforehand).  —  Quitting  Orvieto  by  the 
Porta  Maggiore  or  W.  gate,  the  road  at  first  descends  into  the  valley 
but  Boon  re-ascends  with  many  windings  (fine  retrospect  of  the  town) 
through  a  well- cultivated  district  to  a  monotonous  plateau,  which  it 
traverses  for  some  time.   Finally  we  descend  abruptly  to  (4  hrs.)  — 

BoUenA  {jStella  d'Oro,  in  the  main  street),  a  poor  little  town 
-with  2200  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  the 
lake,  a  little  below  the  site  of  Volsinii  Novi^  which  arose  after  the 
destruction  of  the  older  Volsinii  (p.  83).  The  present  town  contains 
inscriptions,  columns,  and  sculptures  of  this  Roman  municipium. 
The  Museo  Comunalej  in  the  Piazza,  contains  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
with  the  triumph  of  Bacchus.  The  ruins  are  reached  in  a  few  min- 
utes by  an  antique  causeway  of  basalt.    Beautiful  view  of  the  lake. 

The  church  of  Santa  Cristina  was  founded  in  the  11th  cent,  and 
embellished  with  its  fine  Renaissance  facade  by  Cardinal  Giov. 
Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1503.  Above  the  doors  are  two 
terracotta  reliefs  by  Andrea  deUa  Robbia. 

iNTBKioB.  To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  a  bnst  of  Santa  Lncia,  of  the 
school  of  the  Robbia^  beneath  a  wooden  crucifix  of  the  14th  centary.  A 
portal  in  the  left  aisle  dates  from  the  Uth  cent.;  the  relief  represents 
the  Five  Wise  Virgins  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Beneath  the 
church,  in  the  space  before  the  entrance  to  the  Cataeoniba^  stands  a  terra- 
cotta altar,  of  the  school  of  the  Robbia;  to  the  right,  above  the  stone 
with  which  St.  Christina,  a  maiden  of  Bolsena,  was  drowned  in  278,  is 
the  Attar  del  Miracolo  (see  below),  beneath  a  canopy  of  the  8th  century. 
Adjacent  is  the  Toml  of  the  Saint^  below  a  modern  canopy.  Several  good 
frescoes  have  recently  been  discovered  here  under  the  whitewash.  —  The 
cur^  also  keeps  the  key  of  a  small  Museum^  with  inscriptions  and  glass 
vessels  from  the  catacombs,  Longobard  antiquities,  and  a  terracotta  statue 
of  St.  Christina,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

The  ^Miracle  of  £olsena\  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  fresco  by  Raphael  in 
the  Vatican  (p.  327),  occurred  in  1263.  A  Bohemian  priest,  who  was  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ,  was  convinced  of  its 
truth  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  drops  of  blood  on  the  host  which  he 
had  just  consecrated.  In  commemoration  of  this.  Pope  Urban  IV.  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini  in  1264  and  ordered  the  erection 
of  the  superb  cathedral  of  Orvieto  (p.  84). 

The  remains  of  an   ancient  Amphitheatre  w^  ^t^^^in^^  ^^>iN. 
1^/2  M.  from  the  town. 

The  LMkBofBoUenA,  the  ancient  Lacut  Volstwetuis,  ^^^^.*  '^a^^^. 
Mem^JereJ,  A  circultir  sheet  of  water,  27  M.  in  tiTOwmiftxe-uc^i  ^:^^  ™N.xii> 
deep,  ia  the  vast  er&ter  of  an  extinct  volcano,  ^\x\c\v  loxmfc^  ^J^ve,  '2.'*»^ 
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point  of  a  wide  spbere  of  volcanie  agency,  extending  as  far  as  Orvieto. 
The  lake  aboonds  in  fisb  (its  eels  are  mentioned  by  Dante,  Porg.  xxrr.  24) ; 
bnt  the  banks,  especially  on  the  W.  side,  are  bleak  and  deserted,  owing 
to  the  malaria,  which  is  not  easily  dispersed  by  the  wind  from  the  con- 
fined basin  of  the  lake.  The  monotony  of  the  surface  is  reliered  by  the 
two  picturesque  islands  of  Bisentina  (1184  ft.)  and  the  rocky  Martana 
(1236  ft.).  On  the  latter  Amalasuntha,  Queen  of  the  Goths,  the  only 
daughter  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  was  imprisoned  in  534,  and  afterwards 
strangled  whilst  bathing,  by  order  of  her  cousin  Theodatus,  whom  she 
had  elevated  to  the  rank  of  co-regent.  The  church  in  the  island  of  Bisen- 
tina was  erected  by  the  Farnese  family  and  embellished  by  the  Garracci. 
It  contains  the  relics  of  St.  Christina. 

From  Bolsena  the  road  leads  towards  the  8.,  at  6rst  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake,  then  partly  by  a  steep  ascent,  to  (7V2  M.)  Monteficucont  (p.  91). 


The  Railway  fbom  Obvieto  to  Ortb  and  Rome  now  traverses 
the  wooded  valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  broad,  stony  bed  of  which  bears 
traces  of  numerous  inundations.  Two  tunnels.  To  the  left  lies  Bcwihi, 
126  M.  Castiglione  Teverino.  The  river  is  crossed.  130  M.  Alviano. 

136  M.  Attigliano  (*Buffet)^  the  junction  for  Viterbo,  p.  91. 

1391/2  M.  Bassano  Teverino^  on  a  hill  to  the  right. 

The  small  Lake  of  Bassano,  formerly  Lacus  Vadimonis,  now  dried  up, 
is  famous  in  ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  the  great  victories  of  the  Bo- 
mans  over  the  Etruscans,  B.C.  309  and  283.  Pliny  the  Younger  (Ep.  viii. 
20)  has  described  the  lake  with  its  'floating  islands'.  —  About  3  M.  farther 
to  the  N.W.  is  Bomarzo,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  near 
the  ancient  Polimartium,  where  extensive  excavations  have  been  made. 

The  train  passes  through  several  tunnels ,  and  skirts  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber. 

144  M.  Orte  (*Rail.  Restaurant)^  where  the  railway  from  Foligno 
fPerugia  and  Anconaj  R.  10)  unites  with  the  main  line.  The  high- 
lying  town,  about  2  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  ancient  Horta,  but  presents 
no  object  of  interest  beyond  its  situation.   Pop.  2900. 

The  train  descends  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  right  bank. 
The  lofty  and  indented  ridge  of  Mount  Soracte  (p.  89)  becomes 
visible,  at  first  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  lie  San  Vito  and  Otricoli,  the  latter  a  small 
place  6  M.  distant  from  Orte,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Otriculmmy 
where  numerous  antiquities  (p.  338,  etc.),  have  been  excavated.  — 
150  M.  GaUese.  Farther  on,  high  above  the  left  bank,  is  the  small 
town  of  Magliano, 

153  M.  Civith  Castellana  Station,  situated  near  Borghetto ,  with 
a  ruined  castle  on  the  height  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is  the  Ponte 
Felice  (see  below). 

The  following  is  an  attractive  day's  excursion.    From  the  station  fcarr. 
to  Calvi  inShrs.)  we  proceed  to  thcN.K.  by  the  Otricoli  (see  above)  and 
Narni  (p.  80)  road.     This  crosses  the  Tiber  by  the  handsome  Ponte  FeUee^ 
Ibrraerly  of  great  importance  for  the  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  K.E. 
proyjnce9f  it  was  huilt  by  Augustus  for  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  113)  and  re- 
constructcd  by  SixtiiH  V.  in  ID89.     After  1W.  a  roa.^,  ^Vvwcflv^ViWsL^TiJsJitj 
Jyuds  to  (3M.)  Magliano  Sabino  (728  ft.)  and  (.VOlil.^  CaXt)i  ^V^V^  IV.^.   ^vsm. 
^frn^^  ^^^^°d  (with  guide)  to  (2  lira.)   tt\e  to^   o«  "MLoute  ^«a.^iflM««ii» 
SfntJ^y   ""^JfP^Oy   a  fine  point  of  view.     TUetvcii  v^e  ^^J^*^^^^ J^^^^ S2; 
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point  of  the  descent  is  the  ravine  of  Vatciano.  We  reach  the  above-men- 
tioned  road  about  2V2  M.  from  Nami  i  it  enters  the  town  below  the  castle 
(Bocca). 

The  station  of  Civit^  Castellana  lies  about  5  M.  from  the  town 
(carriages  at  the  station).  A  bridge,  erected  by  Clement  XI.  in  1712, 
carries  the  road  into  the  town  across  a  ravine,  120  ft.  in  depth. 

CMtik  Castellana  (475  ft. ;  Alb.  Nataluceij  good  cuisine),  with 
4300  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  near  the 
site  of  FcUeriiy  the  town  of  the  Falisci,  an  important  centre  of  S. 
Etmria,  which  was  captured  by  Camillus  in  B.  C.  396  and  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  214.  The  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the 
Roman  Falerium  Novum  (see  below),  a  much  less  strong  fortification, 
bat  they  returned  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  site  of  the  original 
town.  The  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria^  rebuilt  in  the  16th  cent., 
retains  a  handsome  portico  erected  (according  to  the  inscription) 
in  1210,  by  Laurentius  Romanus,  his  son  Jacobus ,  and  his  grand- 
son Cosmas ;  the  bust  in  mosaic  of  Christ  over  the  door  to  the  right 
is  by  Jacobus.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  high-altar  to  a 
cbapel  on  the  left  with  two  tablets  of  rich  Cosmato  work.  Some  of 
the  columns  in  the  crypt  are  ancient.  —  The  Citadel,  erected  by 
Alexander  VI.  In  1600  from  a  design  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder, 
was  enlarged  by  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  In  the  deep  ravines  by 
which  the  town  is  enclosed  and  at  other  points  in  the  vicinity,  a 
few  fragments  of  ancient  walls  and  numerous  Etruscan  tombs  hewn 
in  the  rock  are  preserved.  —  At  the  highest  point  of  the  town 
district,  in  the  Contrada  Lo  Scasato ,  the  remains  of  an  Etruscan 
Temple  were  discovered  in  1887;  while  another,  known  as  the 
Temple  of  Juno  QuiritU,  was  found  in  the  Contrada  Celle,  the  val- 
ley to  the  N.E.  of  the  town. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  ruins  of  Falerii  (now 
pronounced  FAUeri),  about  372  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Civita  Castellana  by  the 
highroad.  A  shorter  route  (about  3  M.)  passes  numerous  rock-tombs.  The 
town  of  Falerium  Novum  or  Colonia  Junonia^  founded  by  the  Romans  about 
240  in  the  place  of  the  destroyed  Etruscan  town ,  was  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  IVs  M.  in  circumference  \  the  well  preserved  walls  are  protect- 
ed by  square  towers  and  penetrated  by  gates,  of  which  the  Porta  di  Oiove 
on  the  W.,  and  the  Porta  del  Bove^  on  the  S.E.  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Kear  the  latter  are  the  theatre  (of  Roman  construction),  the  piscina,  [and 
what  is  regarded  as  the  forum,  at  the  back  of  the  theatre.  At  the  Porta 
di  Giove,  within  the  walls,  is  the  interesting  ruin  of  the  Abhadia  di  Santa 
Maria,  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  nave,  antique  columns.  The  adjoining 
building  contains  inscriptions,  statues,  etc.,  the  result  of  excavations  made 
here.    An  amphitheatre  has  also  been  discovered. 

Civitjk  Castellana  is  a  starting-point  for  the  Soracte:  there  and  back 
about  7  hrs.  A  good  road  (one-horse  carriage,  6-8  fr.,  in  about  2  hrs.;  on 
foot  81/2  hrs.)  leads  to  SanC  Oreste,  formerly  called  San  Rest(i)o  and  in  the 
10th  cent.  Sanf  Edistio,  a  village  about  1  hr.  from  tlvfe  autcossW.. 

Soracte,  mentioned   by  Horace  (Carm.  i.  ^i    Vides  ul   alia  *le,\.  -ax-ot 
candidum  Soraeie)  and  Virgil  (iEn.  xi.  785;   Summe  deum   sancll  cus\.o%  Bo- 
raetu  Apolh).  is  a  limestone  ridge,  descending  precipUoxxaVs  ow  \i^V^^  «^^^^-» 

A  E.  is  situated  Sanf  Oreste.     Leaving  tkl  viUase  to  \.Ue  tV%\v\..  ^X^^  ^^ 
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path  ascends  gradaally  to  the  left,  and  in  */4  lur.  reaehflt  ike 
of  San  Silvestro  (2120  ft.),  founded  in  746  by  Garloman,  son  of  Gh»riM  Martd 
and  brother  of  Pepin.  The  central  and  highest  sonunit  (3265  ft.),  with  the 
church  of  8an  Silpesiro  and  a  small  disused  monastery,  may  now  De  reached 
in  5-6  minutes.  In  ancient  times  a  temple  of  Apollo  occupied  thia  site. 
The  •View,  uninterrupted  in  every  direction,  embraces  sereral  enow-clad 
peaks  of  the  Central  Apennines,  the  Sabine,  Volscian,  and  Albaa  Mts.,  the 
sea  (to  the  W.),  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  and  the  Ciminian  Forest  (to  the  N.). 
—  We  may  descend  from  Sant'  Oreste  to  (3  hrs.)  BHmigHmto  (see  below), 
about  iVs  M.  before  which  we  are  ferried  across  the  Tiber  (10  c). 

The  Givita  Gastellana  road  next  leads  to  (TVs  H.)  Nepi^  Onally  crossing 
the  Rio  Falitco  by  means  of  a  handsome  viaduct.  A  more  direct  footpath 
(51/2  M.)  crosses  the  foMo  delV  Itola  to  the  S.  and  then  follows  the  heights. 
About  31/2  M.  from  Givita  Gastellana  this  latter  route  passes  the  Tillage  of 
Castel  Sanf  Elia.  The  ancient  church  of  SanC  Blia,  built  about  1000  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana  and  restored  by  Pius  IX.,  contains  rude  frescoes 
of  the  11th  cent,  and  is  now  preserved  as  a  *monumento  nasionale'*  (keys 
kept  by  the  sindaco  and  by  the  Frati  del  Santuario,  above  the  church). 
The  footpath  joins  the  road  at  the  entrance  to  the  town. 

Nepi  (Crivellari^t  Inn;  another  in  the  piazza),  with  2200  inhab.,  the 
Etruscan  Nepete  or  Nepet^  afterwards  Cotonia  Nepmtii,  is  now  an  episcopal 
seat  and  surrounded  by  medieeval  walls  and  towers.  The  elegant  Ben^s- 
sance  Palazzo  MuniciptOe^  in  the  market-place,  contains  a  few  Komaa 
sculptures  and  inscriptions.  The  Cattedrale  dates  from  the  11th  cent.,  but 
its  crypt  is  older.  The  picturesque  ruined  Cantetto,  to  theE.  of  the  town, 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  rel>uilt  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  ihe  Elder 
in  1499  for  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  restored  by  Paul  III.  Lucretia  Borgia 
resided  here  in  1500  after  the  death  of  her  f!r<t  husband.  Below  the  castle, 
near  the  Porta  Romana,  are  some  squared  blocks  of  tufa  belonging  to  Binu- 
can  WalU.  —  About  6  M.  farther  to  the  W.  lies  Sutri  (p.  96). 

As  the  train  proceeds,  Givita  Gastellana  (p.  89)  becomes  yisible 
for  a  short,  time  to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  I6O1/2  ^'  Stimigliano  (Locanda  and  Osteria  della  Posta, 
at  the  station)  and  (165  M.)  Poggio  Mirteto  are  both  sitaated  in  tiie 
mountainous  district  of  the  Sabina,  where  olive-trees  abound. 
172  M.  Fara  Sabina  lies  near  the  ruins  of  Cures,  the  ancient  Sabine 
town  where  Numa  Pompilius  was  born. 

The  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  (180  M.)  Monte 
Rotondo,  The  village  (Trattoria  Vitt.  Emanuele,  in  the  Piazza), 
with  4000  inhab.,  to  the  left,  2  M.  higher  (fine  view  of  the  Sabine 
Mts.),  has  an  old  castle  of  the  Orsini,  now  belonging  to  the  Plom- 
bino  family.  It  was  stormed  by  Garibaldi  on  26th  Oct.,  1867.  About 
1|M.  to  the  S.E.  is  Mentana  (p.  374),  where  he  was  defeated  on  3rd 
Nov.  by  the  Papal  and  French  troops. 

From  Monte  Rotondo  to  Rome,  a  journey  of  3/4  hr.,  the  line 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Salara.  At  (ISB^j  M.) 
Castel  Oiubileo  (p.  372)  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  vanishes  again  as  we  approach  the  Anio 
fp.  372).  To  the  left  are  the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains.  — 
1921/2  M.  Portonaccio.  The  train  describes  a  wide  circuit  loond  the 
city,  and  just  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore  passes  the  so-called  temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  (p.  176;  left). 

196  M.  Rome,  see  p.  127. 
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12.  From  Attigliano  to  Viterbo  and  Eome. 

This  line  is  of  little  importance  except  for  visitors  to  Viterbo.  There 
are  no  express  trains  and  no  through-trains  (comp.  p.  92).  —  Fkok  Atti- 
GJCIANO  TO  ViTSBBO,  25  M.,  railway  (Rete  AdtHaUea)  in  l^A-lVs  ^^-  (fares  4  fr. 
66,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  5  c).  —  Fbom  Viteebo  to  Rome,  54  M.,  railway  (Rete 
UecUterranea)  in  2V«-2»A  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  90,  6  fr.  95,  4  fr.  50  c). 

Attigliano  J  see  p.  88.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber ,  passes 
(3*/2  M.)  Sipicciano  and  (IO72  M.)  Orotte  Santo  Stefano  ^  and 
reaches  — 

16  V2  M.  Montefiascone  (1325  ft.).  The  station,  at  which  omni- 
buses and  carriages  meet  the  trains,  lies  on  the  Viterbo  road,  nearly 
3M.  from  the  high-lying  town.  About  100  paces  before  we  reach 
the  town-gate,  on  the  road  to  Bagnorea  (see  below),  we  pass  San  Fla- 
viano,  a  curious  church  of  1030,  restored  by  Urban  IV.  in  1262  in 
the  Gothic  style  (hut  with  round  arches).  The  interesting  fagade 
is  turned  towards  the  valley.  Frescoes  of  the  14th  cent,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  interior  in  1896.  The  lower  church  contains  the  al- 
leged tomb  in  front  of  the  high-altar  of  Canon  Johannes  Fugger  of 
Augsburg,  with  the  inscription  — 

EST.    EST.    EST.    PR(opter)  mu(ium)  —  est  hio 
lo(annes)  db  vo  i>o(mintu)  —  mbvs  uortds  esiI. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  ecclesiastic,  that,  when  travelling,  he  directed  his 
valet  to  precede  him  and  to  inscribe  the  word  ^Est^  on  the  doors  of  the 
bostelries  where  the  best  wine  was  to  be  had.  On  the  door  of  the  inn  at 
Montefiascone  (^bottle  mountain")  the  'Esf  was  written  three  times ,  and 
the  good  canon  relished  the  wine  here  so  highly  that  he  never  got  any 
farther.  The  best  muscatel  of  the  district  is  still  known  as  Est  Est  (1  fr. 
per  ^flaschetto"). 

The  little  town  (2010  ft.;  Albergo  Aquila  Nera^  outside  the 
gate,  well  spoken  of),  with  3100  inhab.,  probably  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Fanum  Voltumnae,  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  uncompleted  Cathedral  of  Santa  Margherita,  with  an  octagonal 
dome,  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Sammicheli  (16th  cent.).  The 
upper  part  of  the  town  commands  a  magnificent  view :  N.  the  lake 
of  Bolsena  as  far  as  the  chain  of  Monte  Amiata,  E.  the  Umbrian  Apen- 
nines, S.  the  extensive  plain  of  ancient  Etruria  and  the  Ciminian 
Forest,  W.  as  far  as  the  sea. 

An  attractive  road  leads  to  the  E.  from  Montefiascone  to  (4  M.)  Maria 
(*Osteria  del  Comune,  with  good  'chowder'),  a  pleasant  old  town  at  the 
point  where  the  Maria  issues  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  lake.  The  trip 
back  may  be  made  by  boat  (3  fr.  j  bargaining  necessary),  with  a  visit  to 
Martana  (p.  88).  From  the  bank  of  the]  lake  a  steepish  path  ascends  to 
(1/2  hr.)  Montefiascone.  —  Toscanella  (p.  95)  lies  about  9  M.  to  the  8.  of 
Marta. 

To  (TVs  M.)  BolsenOj  see  p.  87.  —  The  direct  road  to  Orvieto,  which 
diverges  at  San  Flaviano  (see  above),  does  not  touch  Bolsena,  but  remains 
on  the  height  to  the  E.  A  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  (3  M.)  Bagnorea 
(the  ancient  Balneum  Regis')^  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  surrounded 
by  ravines,  and  interesting  to  geologists. 

The  railway  to  Viterbo  runs  to  the  S.  through  a  bleak  axvd  -^Vk.- 
attractive  plain.  To  the  right,  shortly  aitei  a\.\jLWTv«\,\\?i^\w\.^'^^^*^ 
ancient  Via  Cassia  (p.  3Q&), 
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25  M.  ViterbO.  —  Btatioiu.  Btazione  AdHaHea  (PI.  B,  1;  amall 
hufTct),  to  the  1^.  of  tlie  town ,  outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina.  BUuiUmt 
Porta  Romana  or  JfeditetTanea  (PI.  C,  5),  for  the  line  to  Rome,  to  the 
S.E.,  outside  the  Porta  Eomana.  There  is  no  passenger^service  between 
the  stations;  the  line  shewn  on  the  plan  is  ufied  for  goods  only.  —  Cam 
to  the  town,  1-2  pers.  70  c,  each  additional  pers.  35  c.,  trunk  20  c. 

Hotels.  ScHENABDi  (PI.  c ;  B,  8),  near  the  Piazza,  with  a  frequented 
cafd  and  a  good  trattoria ;  Ghamdobi  (PI.  a;  B,  1),  at  the  Porta  Fiorentina, 
hotel  garni,  R.  from  I'/a  fr. ;  Angelo  (PI.  b;  B,  3),  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  dell'  Orologio  Vecchio,  E.  li/t  fr.j 
Tke  Rk  (PI.  d;  B,  3),  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele;  Alb.  b  Tbattobia  Ab- 
DUiNi,  Via  Principessa  Margherita  22,  well  spoken  of. 

Post  Office,  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  (PI-  B,  3).  —  Photogbaphs  at  Polozti\ 
Vicolo  della  Ficunaccia  (PL  C,  2). 

Viterbo,  an  episcopal  residence  with  16,300  Inhah.,  surrounded 
by  ancient  IjOngobard  walls  and  towers,  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Ciminian  Forest.  It  was  the  central  point  of  the  ex- 
tensive grant  called  the  'patrimony  of  St.  Peter*,  made  by  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda  of  Tuscia  (d.  1115)  to  the  papal  see ,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  a  residence  of  the  popes,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  p&pad 
elections  in  the  13th  century.  Viterbo,  called  by  old  Italian  authors 
the  'city  of  handsome  fountains  and  beautiful  women\  still  presents 
an  abundance  of  fine  architectural  details  and  picturesque  points. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito 
(PI.  B,  3),  in  which  rises  the  ♦Palazzo  Municifale,  begun  in  1264, 
with  a  beautiful  portico  of  the  15th  cent,  and  frescoed  rooms  of  the 
end  of  the  17th  century.  The  court  contains  an  elegant  fountain 
and  six  large  Etruscan  sarcophagus-lids  with  recumbent  figures.  To 
the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Municipale  (key  on  the  Ist 
floor;  fee  Y2-I  ^r.). 

liooM  I.  Lids  uf  Etruscan  sarcophagi  with  recumbent  figures,  soma 
hearing  inscriptions ;  Etruscan,  Roman,  and  mediscval  antiquities ;  also  (lU 
the  window)  the  ^Decree  of  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Longohards\  and  llu 
Tahula  Gihellaria,  forgeries  of  the  notorious  Annius  of  Viterbo,  a  Doxnlnicu 
monk  who  died  at  Rome  in  1502.  On  the  wall  to  the  right.  Madonna  by 
Lorenzo  da  Viterbo.  —  Room  11.  "^Pieta  from  the  church  of  San  Francesco' 
(p.  94),  painted  by  Sehasfiano  dd  Piornbo  under  the  influence  of  MidUMl 
Angelo ;  an  ancient  but  ruined  replica  of  the  Scourging  of  Christ  (p.  863)| 
by  the  same;  a  Baptism  of  Christ  from  San  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentlni,  alM 
ascribed  to  Sebastiano  (school- piece);  and  a  few  other  paintings.  By  the 
exit.  Portrait-bust  in  terracotta,  probably  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (1510).  — 
Room  1X1.  Aquamanile  of  the  l2th  cent. :  mediseval  sculptures ,  incladinf 
a  sphinx  from  Santa  Maria  in  Grado  (1286). 

Passing  through  the  archway  to  the  right  of  the  Palazzo  Muni- 
cipale, we  reach  in  a  few  yards  the  elegant  portal  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute  (13th  cent. ;  PI.  B,  3).  —  In  the  N.K 
angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  dell' 
Indipendenza ,  is  the  small  church  of  SanV  Angelo  (PI.  B,  3),  on 
the  fagade  of  which  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  Hunt  of  Me- 
leager;  above  is  a  16th  cent,  insciiptioiv  iw  liOWQ\ii  of  the  beantlftil 
OaJ/ana,  on  whose  account,  like  Helen  ol  o\^,  a.  ^tt:tS&%«A.\ftV%?i^ 
ras-ed  in  1135  between  noble  families  o«  Rome  a.Tv^N\\«i\iQ,\si^\iA. 
tfie  Utter  were  victorious.    Opposite,  at  tlie  ot\vfei  cotTiei  ^l^i«k"^N* 
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deir  Indipendenza,  are  a  lion  and  a  palm-tree,  the  cognizance  of 
Viterbo,  corresponding  to  a  similar  group  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Piazza,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  San  Lorenzo. 

The  Via  San  Lorenzo  leads  to  the  cathedral ;  No.  7  in  the  first 
side-street  to  the  right  is  the  interesting  Palazzo  Chigi  (15th  cent.). 
Before  reaching  tlie  cathedral  we  cross  the  little  Piazza  delta  Morte, 
with  a  mediaBval  fountain,  whence  a  large  bridge  leads  to  the 
Piazza  San  Lobbnzo  (PI.  A,  4),  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  This  is 
the  spot  where  in  July,  1155,  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Break- 
speare,  an  Englishman)  compelled  the  Emp.  Frederick  I.,  as  his 
Tassal,  to  hold  his  stirrup.  To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  is  a  palace 
of  the  13th  century.  To  the  right,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is 
the  dilapidated  but  picturesque  Palazzo  Vescovile  of  the  13th  cent., 
in  which,  by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou ,  the  Conclave  elected  Gre- 
gory X.  pope  in  1271,  John  XXI.  in  1276,  and  Martin  IV.  in  1281. 

The  Gathbdbal  of  San  Lorenzo  is  a  handsome  Romanesque 
basilica  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  a  Gothic  campanile,  restored  in  the 
16th  century. 

Intjbkiob.  The  fantastic  capitals  of  the  colamns  should  be  noticed. 
At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  new  tomb  of  Pope  John  XXI.  ^  the 
ancient  tomb  of  12T7  is  opposite,  in  the  left  aisle,  behind  the  door.  In  the 
choir*chapel  to  the  left  is  a  fresco,  Christ  with  four  saints,  ascribed  to 
Lorenzo  da  Viterbo  (1472).  —  At  the  high-altar  of  this  church,  in  1271,  Guy 
de  Hontfort,  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  assassinated 
Henry,  nephew  of  Henry  III.  and  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  King 
of  the  Germans,  in  order  thereby  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  in  1265  when  fighting  against  Henry  III. 
Dante  mentions  this  deed  and  places  the  assassin  in  the  seventh  region  of 
hell  (Inf.  XII.  120).  Other  versions  of  the  story  mention  the  church  of 
San  Silvestro  (now  del  Gesii)  as  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

We  return  to  the  Piazza  della  Morte  and  enter  (to  the  right)  the 
Via  Principe  Umberto  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  a 
quarter  containing  many  mediaeval  houses  (especially  in  the  Piazza 
San  Pellegrino,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Vicolo  San  Pellegrino).  From 
the  Via  Principe  Umberto  the  Via  Annio  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza  Fontana  Gbande  (PI.  C,  4),  in  which  rises  the  largest  foun- 
tain in  the  town,  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  in  the  13th  cent, 
(restored  in  the  15th  cent.).  This  square  is  connected  with  the 
Piazza  del  Plebiscite  (p.  92)  by  the  Via  Cavour,  with  the  Porta 
Romana  by  the  Via  Garibaldi,  and  with  the  Porta  della  Verity  to  the 
N.E.  by  side-streets. 

Outside  the  Porta  della  VeritJt  (PI.  C,  3)  lies  the  former  church 
of.  Santa  Maria  deUa  Verith ,  now  used  as  a  public  hall  (key  in  the 
Scuola  Tecnica;  fine  monastery-court).     The  Cappella  Mazzatosta, 
to  the  right,  is  adorned  with  *Frescoes  by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo  (com- 
pleted in  1469) ,  representing  the  Marriage  of  tlie  y\T%\Tv,  ^^  K».- 
nuDciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Ascension,  sainU,  aiv^^TQ^Vfe\.^.j^NSs^ 
Bumerons  portraits.     The  majolica  floor -tiVes  \tv  ixotv\.  ol  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
date  fyom  the  15th  century.  —  In  the  Strada.  d\  CiVt^i^iTv^^vLVi^^-. 
200  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  Porta  della  VexiU,  to  VX^^V^^^,  X^^'^^^ 
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the  town- wall,   are  some  scanty  remains   of  a  palace   built  by 
Frederick  II. 

Re-entering  the  Porta  della  Veritk,  we  follow  the  Vicolo  doUa 
Porta  to  the  right  to  the  Uttie  Romanesque  church  of  San  Qiovcmni  in 
Zoccoli  (11th  cent. ;  PI.  C,  3).  Thence  the  Via  Mazrini  and  the 
Vicolo  della  Ficunaccla,  ascending  to  the  right,  bring  us  to  the  cburch 
of  Santa  Rosa  (PI.  G,  2),  a  railed  side-chapel  in  which  contains  the 
blackened  mummy  of  that  saint,  who  was  born  here  in  the  13th  cent., 
and  urged  the  people  to  rise  against  the  Emp.  Frederick  U.  Hex 
festival  is  Sept.  4th.  The  altar-piece  opposite  is  by  the  modem 
German  painter  Wittmer.  —  We  now  descend  to  the  Corse  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (PI.  B,  C,  2,  3j,  which  is  joined  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Via 
Principessa  Margarita. 

In  the  Piazza  della  Rocca  (Pl.B,  2)  stands  a  fountain  of  1566, 
ascribed  to  Vignola,  adjacent  to  which  is  the  Gothic  church  of 
San  Francesco.  In  the  left  transept  of  the  latter  is  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Clement  IV.  (d.  1268),  to  the  right,  and  in  the  right  transept  that 
of  Hadrian  V,  (d.  1276),  to  the  left;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altai  is 
a  cardinal's  tomb  of  1536,  and  in  the  left  transept  another  of  1445. 

Outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina  lies  the  Qiardino  Pubblico  (PL 
A,B,1,2),  with  its  gay  flower-beds,  and  busts  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Prince  Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  and  Mazzini. 

ExcuRsiows.  About  IV4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Viterbo  (one-borse  cab  1  fir.) 
is  the  handsome  pilgrimage -church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Quercia  (1470* 
1526).  The  route  thither  turns  to  the  right  outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina, 
crosses  the  railway,  and  follows  the  Via  della  Quercia  (comp.  PI.  C,  1). 
The  reliefs  in  the  lunettes  of  the  entrance  are  by  Andrea  della  Robbia 
(1508);  the  wooden  ceiling  is  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (1519-25)  { 
the  ciborium  is  by  Andrea  Bregno  (1490).  One  of  the  two  courts  of  the 
adjoining  Dominican  monastery  has  a  Renaissance  loggia  supported  oa 
Gothic  foundations ;  both  courts  have  pretty  fountains.  —  About  IV4  ]!• 
farther  on  is  the  small  town  of  Bagnaja  (cab  there  and  back,  incl.  stay 
at  La  Quercia,  3  fir.).  The  Via  di  Mezzo  leads  to  the  right  from  the  prin- 
cipal piazza  to  the  charming  ^'Villa  Lanie^  built  in  the  15-16th  cent.,  the 
summer-residence  of  the  ducal  family  of  that  name,  with  fine  fOuntdM 
and  splendid  live-oaks  (visitors  admitted;  fee  V«  fr.)- 

About  5V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Viterbo  and  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  road  to 
Civitella  cPAffliana,  near  the  CmoU  del  Fonfanile^  are  the  ruins  of  Fircatt, 
the  Etruscan  Ferentinum,  birthplace  of  the  Kmperor  Otho.  In  the  lllh 
cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Viterbo  on  account  of  iti 
heretical  tendencies,  for  the  Ferentines  represented  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross  with  open  eyes,  instead  of  closed,  as  was  thought  more  orthodox. 
Such  at  least  is  the  account  of  the  chroniclers.  Among  the  eztenaive 
mediaeval,  Romau,  and  Etrnscaii  remams,  a  ThecUre  of  peculiar  and  primi- 
tive construction,  with  later  additions,  deserves  notice.  The  return  to 
Viterbo  through  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Acqua  Roua  is  recommended. 

About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Viterbo  is  II  Bulicamey  a  warm  aulphuoai 

spring,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inf.  xiv.  79)  and  still  used  for  baths.     The 

Stabilimento  Bagni  lies  1  M.  to  the  8.E.    The  attractive  road  thither  p/*  hr.) 

Jeads  straight  on  from  the  Porta  Faul  (PI  A^4)  and  commands  a  fine  Tiew 

of  Viterbo.     The   route  to   the  left  from  \Sie  "PoxV^k  "BvoX  ^ctowk  ^3m^  umIL 

bridge  leads  direct  to  Castel  d^Asso  Ca^e  \ie\0Y?^.  .  ,^  ^       ^       ^^ 

OAMtel  d'Aaao,  6  M.   to  theW.  ot  Viter^jo,  ma.^  \>^  ^AJwi^  OTv\tfs««St»A 

Irsrerae  two  ravinea  /  turn  again  (i*/*  «..  to  i\ift  ^.^  Vi  >a«^  i^«iV,  «•.^ 
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S  M.  more  reach  ttie  valley,  which  contains  a  succession  of  Etruscan  Jfbm6«, 
hewn  in  the  rock.  The  fronts  of  these  are  architecturally  designed,  and 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  rock-tombs  of  Egypt;  numerous  inscriptions. 
On  the  opposite  hill  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  mediseyal  castle  and 
the  scanty  remains  of  an  ancient  village,  probably  the  CatUllum  Axia  of 
Gi«ero. 

FsoM  ViTEBBO  TO  ToBCANELLA,  about  12 Vz  M.,  diligence  (IVs  fr.)  daily, 
except  Sun.,  in  Shrs.,  starting  at  the  Alb.  deir  Angelo.  A  vettura-corriera 
also  plies  daily.  —  Tosoanella  (544  ft. ;  Rosa  Brunamonte's  Inn ,  Via  della 
Torre  del  Lavello),  the  ancient  ToscaniOy  is  a  media val-looking  town  of 
3600  inhab.,  with  walls  and  towers.  Outside  the,  Viterbo  gate  is  a  pictur- 
eaque  ravine,  with  several  Etruscan  tombs.  Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Arx^  cm  the  height  to  the  right,  is  the  Bomanesque  church  of  San  Pietro  (V4  M. 
from  the  town),  dating  from  the  9th  cent. ,  and  restored  in  103t^,  though 
part  of  tiie  florid  facade  is  later.  In  the  interior  are  a  tabernacle  of  1093, 
choir- screens  from  the  original  church,  and  (to  the  right  of  the  choir)  fres- 
coes of  the  11th  centary.  The  crypt  is  ancient.  The  custodian  live<i  ad- 
jacent, in  the  dilapidated  bishop's  palace.  —  The  adjacent  church  of  Santa 
Jiaritt^  la  the  valley,  was  built  in  lOdO-1206  and  has  a  picturesque  facade. 
The  pulpit  has  been  put  together  out  of  ancient  and  modem  fragments. 
On  the  choir- wall  is  an  interesting  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Custodian 
at  the  Palazzo  Oomunale.  Both  churches  are  now  disused.  The  old  Ro- 
manesque church  of  the  Gonfalone  della  Rosa  and  San  Silvettro  are  also 
interesting.  —  From  Toscanella  to  Comcto,  see  p.  7. 

The  highroad  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  gradually  ascends  the  slopes  of 
the  Hons  Giminius.  About  9V2  M.  from  Viterbo  the  road  to  Caprarola 
(p.  96)  diverges  to  the  left.  About  3  M.  farther  on  is  Roneiglione  (p.  96). 


The  Railway  prom  Vitbbbo  to  Rome  (p.  91),  opened  in  1894, 
has  brought  within  the  reach  of  modern  traffic  the  interesting  sites 
of  Southern  Etruria,  which  have  almost  been  forgotten  since  the 
shortest  carriage-road  to  Rome,  which  led  through  them,  has  been 
deserted  by  tourists.  —  From  the  station  outside  the  Porta  Romana 
(1145  ft.;  Pi.  0,  6)  the  railway  gradually  ascends,  crossing  several 
deep  ravines.  —  21/2  M.  San  Martino  al  Cimino  (1270  ft.).  The 
village  (1840  ft.)  lies  over  1  M.  from  the  station,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ciminian  Forest^  the  culminating  point  of  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  3465  ft.  The  Mona  Ciminius  was  once  considered  the  impregnable 
bulwark  of  Central  Etruria,  until  the  Consul  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus, 
B.C.  310,  successfully  traversed  it  and  signally  defeated  the  Etrus- 
cans. To  the  right  we  have  a  view  across  the  plain  to  the  Monte 
Argentario  (p.  4);  to  the  left  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Monte 
Fogliano  (3168  ft.),  which  conceal  the  Lago  di  Vice  (p.  96). 

8V2  M.  VetraUa  (1300  ft.).  The  little  town  (AJbergo  Centrale), 
with  3500  inhab.  and  the  12th  cent,  basilica  of  8an  Francesco^  lies 
11/4  M.  to  the  right  of  the  station,  near  the  Roman  Forum  Cassii, 
Oak-woods  and  abrupt  hills  of  tufa  diversify  the  landscape. 

From  Vetralla  a  visit  may  be  paid  (with  guide)  to  the  Necropolis  of 
ITorehia.    We  follow  the  road  to  Cometo  for  about  2V4  M.,   and  then  a 
rough  track  over  a  bleak  moor  for  3  M.  more.    The  vaUei  ot  %tvi«^  \\ttt:^ 
is  similar  to  that  of  Castel  d"AB30  (p.  94),  but  more  itn^oaVu^.    ^v<c)  <^^ 
ibe  tombs  are  Greek  in  style.    On  the  other   aide   oi  t"\ift  n«X\^i    ^  Vow^v 

named  Orcle  aU)od  i      -      --  «  .,  _i.'>.^ 

%nd  cbureb  now  j 

'/»  V-  to  the  8. 

•idgcB. 


ire  Greek  in  style.    On  the  other   aide   o\  tuft  n«.\\^i    ^  vowa- 
Mtood  in  the  9tb  cent.,    of  which  0T\ly  Vh^  twvcv^  oi  Wxft  t^«.VV^ 
ow  remain.  —  Biedn ,   the  ancient  Blera,  t\o^  «b  "^Ciox  '^'^*'^_X 
8.  of  Vetralla,  posset acs  aimilar  roc\L-tom\>a  wv^l  Vno  «asJ»^^ 
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12  M.  Barbarano  (1495  ft.),  on  a  barren  moor,  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  railway.  —  A  viaduct  of  seven  arches,  160  ft.  in  height, 
crosses  the  deep  bed  of  the  Fosso  Cacchiano. 

15  M.  Capranioa  (1305  ft).  The  little  town  {Alb,  deW  AngelOy 
dirty),  with  3000  inhab.  and  two  pointed  church- towers,  lies  I'/j  M. 
to  the  left  of  the  principal  station.  Close  to  the  town  is  the  station  of 
Madonna  del  Piano,  on  the  branch-line  that  diverges  f^om  Oapranica 
to  (5  M.)  Ronciglione  (Aquila  d'Oro),  a  quaint  little  town  (6000  in- 
hab.), rising  with  its  walls  and  towers  above  a  rocky  ravine  and 
commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.  About  1^4  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  the 
Logo  di  VicOj  an  extinct  crater,  11  M.  in  circumference ,  166  ft. 
deep,  and  surrounded  by  woods. 

An  excursion  may  be  taken  from  Capranica  (2Vs  M.;  41/4  M.  from  the 
principal  station)  or  from  Ronciglione  (3  M.)  to  the  little  town  of  Butri 
(Alb.  Vanucci)^  the  ancient  Etruscan  Sutrium^  picturesquely  aituated  on 
the  crest  of  an  isolated  volcanic  hill.  Sutrium  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wars  against  the  Etrascans,  from  whom  it 
was  wrested  by  Gamillus  in  B.C.  389  (Claiutra  Etruriae),  and  in  888  it 
became  a  Roman  colony.  In  mediseyal  history  Sutri  is  known  for  the 
synod  of  1096,  which  deposed  Pope  Sylvester  III.  and  Pope  Qregory  VL 
for  simony.  The  deep  ravine  of  the  Fosso  Cacchiano  contains  numerous 
Etruscan  tombs,  and,  on  the  S.  side,  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls. 
Three  of  the  five  gates  are  ancient,  two  towards  the  S.,  and  the  Porta 
Furia  on  the  1^.  side  (said  to  be  so  named  after  M.  Furius  Camillus),  now 
built  up.  Outside  the  Porta  Romana,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  near 
the  Villa  Savorelli,  is  situated  an  Amphitheatre,  hewn  in  the  rock,  datine 
from  Augustus,  erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  Etruscan  (axes  56  ana 
44  yds.  respectively;  key  at  the  Municipio).  The  rocks  above  contain 
numerous  tomb-chambers,  one  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  cliurcli, 
where,  according  to  various  local  traditions,  the  early  Christians  naed  to 
celebrate  divine  service.  Below  the  church  is  an  ancient  crypt.  The  pillars 
of  an  imposing  aqueduct  are  s'ill  to  be  seen  across  the  valley.  —  A  bridle- 
path leads  in  2-2V4  hrs.  from  Sutri  to  Trevignano  (comp.  p.  97).  —  From  Sutri 
to  Ncpi,  see  p.  90. 

The  little  hill-town  of  Caprar61a  (5000  inhab.)  is  reached  by  footpaths 
in  about  1  hr.  from  Ronciglione.  Carriages  follow  the  Viterbo  roaA  for 
about  3  M.  and  then  diverge  to  the  right  for  1  M.  more.  The  lofty 
^Palazzo  Farneae  at  Caprarola,  built  about  1547-49  by  Vignola  for  Cardinal 
Alexander  Famese,  nephew  uf  Paul  III.,  is  one  of  the  most  magniflceat 
chateaux  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Count  Caserta. 
The  ground-plan  is  pentagonal,  with  a  central  rotunda;  the  round  centrsl 
court,  with  its  arcades,  is  adjoined  by  five  wings  of  equal  size.  The  chief 
facade  looks  towards  the  town  (S.E.*).  The  saloons  and  other  apartments 
arc  adorned  with  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Famese  family, 
allegories,  etc.,  by  Federigo,  Giovanni,  and  Taddeo  Zucchero;  the  atairease 
by  Antonio  Tempesta.  The  fine  view  ranges  across  the  hilly  country,  with 
the  ancient  Etruscan  cities  of  Nepi,  Sutri,  and  Falerii,  to  ML  Soraete^  la 
the  distance  rise  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Volscian  hills,  to  the  K 
the  Apennines,  and  to  the  S.E.  the  Abruzzi.  The  beautiful  gardens  and 
the  charming  PcUazzina,  also  designed  by  Vignola,  are  not  open  to  the  paUic 

171/2  M.  Bassano  di  Sutri  (1215  ft.),  the  next  station,  is  preceded 

and  followed  by  a  viadu<;t.  —  201/2  M.  Oriolo  Romano  (1236  ft.), 

wj'tA  an  old  park  of  the  Altieri  familv.  —  T\ift  Utl^  now  descends, 

passes  through  a  tunnel,  and  ciossea  sft\eT^\  N\a.^Ti&\a.  *^'^\^'Vl, 

^^«*/ia«£?('/iiO  ft.)  is  beautifully  situated a.moTv^N^oQ^.|Wi^^AA«^ 

of  Monte  Calvario  (1775  ft.).  — Beyond.  ^ivotVei  va.\«i«\  ^^  i^w^— 
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261/2  M.  Bracciano  (915  ft. ;  Alb,  Sabazio,  with  trattoria,  on  the 
main  road  from  the  station,  very  fair;  Alb.  della  Posta^  Via  Flavia, 
fair).  The  station  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town  with  its  im- 
posing medisByal  castle,  and  of  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  with  the  towns  of 
Trevignano  (to  the  left),  with  the  Rocca  Romana  above  it,  and  Anguil- 
lara  (to  the  right),  between  which  Mt.  Soracte  and  the  blue  Sabine 
mountains  appear  in  the  distance.    Bracciano  has  3000  inhabitants. 

The  *Ca8tle,  built  by  the  Orsini  in  the  16th  cent.,  but  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Princes  Odescalchi  since  the  end  of  the  17th,  conveys 
a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  a  mediaeval  stronghold.  It  is  said  on 
this  account  to  have  riveted  the  attention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1832 
far  more  powerfully  than  the  ruins  of  antiquity.  Permission  to  in- 
spect the  castle  is  obtained  at  the  'Amministrazione  del  Principe 
Odescalchi',  in  the  piazza  immediately  below  the  castle.  Under  the 
archway  leading  to  the  main  court  is  a  large  and  ancient  fresco  (under 
glass),  representing  the  Orsini  family.  In  the  interior  of  the  castle, 
which  is  being  restored,  are  fine  early-Renaissance  furniture,  medi- 
asval  timber  ceilings,  and  family  portraits.  The  view  from  the 
battlements  is  fine. 

The  Lake  of  Bracciano  (525  ft.),  the  Lacut  Sabatinus  of  antiquity,  is 
about  20  M.  in  circumference  and  530  ft.  deep^  its  circular  form  and  the 
heightfl  encircling  it  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  crater.  It  is  famed  for 
its  fish,  and  the  slopes  are  well  cultivated,  the  upper  parts  being  wooded. 

A  road  leads  along  the  K.E.  bank  of  the  lake  to  (7  M.)  Trevignano. 
About  174  M.  from  Bracciano  a  path  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of 
San  Liberate^  erected,  as  the  inscription  states,  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
villa.  In  the  vicinity  stood  the  ancient  Forum  Clodii.  In  the  valley  to  the 
17.E.  are  the  wine-cellars  of  Prince  Odescalchi.  About  3  M.  farther  on, 
nearly  */«  M.  to  the  left  of  the  road,  lie  the  thermal  sulphur  springs  of 
the  Batha  of  VicareHo^  the  AqtMe  Apollinores  of  antiquity,  the  ancient 
popularity  of  which  was  proved  in  1862  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  coins  and  votive  offerings  (see  pp.  195,  348).  Owing  to  the  malaria, 
the  bathing  season  is  .not  prolonged  beyond  the  e»rly  part  of  summer. 
By  the  roaid  are  seen  many  remains  of  villas  of  the  imperial  epoch.  The 
poor  Tillage  of  Trevignano  Romano  occupies  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Sabate^  which  early  fell  into  oblivion.  The  principal  church  contains  two 
pictures  of  the  school  of  Perugino.  The  ruined  castle,  destroyed  by  Cesare 
Borgia,  commands  a  fine  view.  —  A  bridle-path  leads  hence  in  2-2V4  hrs. 
to  Sutri  (p.  96),  first  ascending  along  the  E.  slope  of  the  Rocca  Romana 
(1975  ft.)  to  the  N.  of  Trevignano,  and  then  passing  between  Monte  Calvi 
(1263  ft.),  on  the  left,  and  Monte  Verano  (1590  ft.),  on  the  right.  —  Another 
path  skirts  the  lake  to  (2V4  hrs.)  Anguillara  (see  below);  but  if  the  wind 
be  favourable  it  is  preferable  to  cross  the  lake  from  Trevignano  by  boat. 

31 V2  M.  Crocicchie  (755  ft.).  To  the  right  we  now  have  a  view 
of  the  bleak  Roman  Campagna,  with  the  faint  outline  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the'distance,  and  the  AlbanHiUs  beyond.  —  35  M. 
Anguillara  (545  ft.)!  The  little  town  of  that  name ,  the  ancestral 
seat  of  the  counts  of  Anguillara,  lies  2^^  M.  from  the  station  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  and  is  not  \\?.\\i\^  ^T«m>(X!kfcT«^- 
way.  Near  it  are  a  few  ancient  remains.  —  ^^^|^"^»  Ct%auo  ^^^  l^>s> 
i%  Jf.  /torn  the  Btation,  at  the  base  of  a  -volcswoJift  %^^^^^  qIVS^^. 

From  ibis  sMon  we  may  visit  the  ruins  ot  (3ta\w;>..    ^^^^^^'^^^S^^^^'t^^ 
we  proceed  straight  on  to  the  (3/4  hr.)  Osteria'SiuoNab.,  \:ti«<^  cxo^^  ^CS^ft^Q^ 
Bamvekmb.  Italy  U.    mh  Edition.  "I  ,  ^ 
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.'.nd  iKjr.uA  the  conapicnons  cemetery  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  aad  tra- 
vrrrcr  the  niea4ow9  for  >  «  hr.  The  town  of  Oailera.  the  inhaibitaiits  of 
which  '.vf:T€i  tiriven  from  it  by  malaria  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
•:<eiit';rT.  ^tLnd.4  on  an  abrupt  tati^-rock  w;.5hed  by  the  Arnm4,  near  the 
y.''-  '(  the  ancient  Careia^.  The  walls  cf  the  ilth  and  iSth  cent.,  the 
c-tlr:  of  rh?  Orsini.  and  a  church  are  recognizable,  all  densely  orergrown 
with  ivy  and  i.-rerper-. 

From  this  point  the  subterranean  conduit  of  the  Aequa  Paola 
I  p.  363)  runs  near  the  railway  as  far  as  Sant*  Onofrio.  —  42  M.  X.a 
Storta  R^.mana  \h1b  ft.)  was  anciently  the  last  poet-station  on  the 
route  from  the  >'.  to  Rome.  About  1^  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  are  the  mins 
of  Veii.  which  are  usually  visited  hence  (comp.  p.  415).  —  Eeyond 
(47  M.)  Sunt  Onofrio ,  a  viaduct  of  seven  arches  carries  the  line 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  Valle  d' Inferno^  a  deep  ravine  to  the  W. 
of  the  Monte  Mario  (p.  369 »,  overgrown  with  cork-trees  and  occupied 
bf'low  by  brick-fields.  The  train  descends  this  valley  and,  beyond  a 
iihort  tunnel  beneath  the  fortifications  of  Rome,  crosses  its  lower 
end  by  means  of  a  viaduct,  9S0  ft.  long,  with  five  arches.  We  tra- 
verse another  tunnel,  cross  the  valley  of  the  GtUomma  on  another 
\iaduct  of  seven  arches,  and  reach  the  station  of  (51  M.)  Soma 
SanFietro  (450  ft.;  comp.  Plan  of  Rome,  II,  5),  ^2  M.  outside  the 
Porta  Cavallezgieri.  —  We  pass  under  the  Janiculum  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  ^j^  M.  in  length,  and  descend  in  a  curve  to  the  terminas  — 

o4  M.  Boma-Trastevere  (62  ft.),  outside  the  Porta  Portete 
(p.  361  \  comp.  Plan  of  Rome,  III.  13,  11).  Tramway  to  the  Piazza 
Venezia.  see  Appendix,  p.  2,  No.  9. 

13.   From  Bologna  to  Eimini,  Falconara  (Itame)j 
and  Ancona. 

127  M.  Railway  in  4i/4-6>  shrs.  (fares  23  fr.  10,  16  fr.  15,  10  fr.  40  e.t 
express  25  fr.  4f),  17  fr.  «S0  c).  —  From  Bologna  toJloME,  30011.,  express 
in  12  hrs.  (via  Florence  in  9-10  hrs.).  This  train  diverges  to  the  S.W.  at 
Falconara,  the  last  station  before  Ancona. 

The  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  are  far  inferior  in  attvaeiioa 
Ut  those  in  Tuscany  and  Umbria;  bat  without  a  visit  to  them  IJie  tray 
oUer's  acquaintance  with  Italy  would  be  but  imperfect.  The  views  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  £.,  and  of  the  Apennines  to  the  W.  are  often  chanii- 
inj;,  and  the  situation  of  some  of  the  towns,  especially  Ancona  and  Be- 
canati,  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Rimini,  an  ancient  Roman  colony  and 
frontier  fortress,  possesses  several  fine  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  its 
church  of  San  Francesco  is  an  admirable  Renaissance  work.  Roman  trium- 
phal .'irches  are  also  preserved  at  Ancona  and  Fano;  and  Zonelo  boasts 
of  valuable  sculptures  in  the  Renaissance  style  (p.  119).  <7irMfio,  too,  the 
Mrthplare  of  Raphael,  lies  within  a  short  distance  of  this  ronte.  Many  of 
the  towns  now  have  galleries  of  pictures  collected  from  the  BnppreMed 
monastcrir:8,  but  of  second-rate  importance.  The  provinces  of  Ptsoro-ITir- 
hiuo„  Ancona,  Mactrata,  and  Aseoli  are  called  the  Harcuss  (Le  Miwdke), 
In  Koman  times  the  8.  part  as  far  as  Ancona  was  caUed  Plcenum,  while 
thu  N.  part  belonged  to  Umbria  (comp.  p.  103). 

The  line  follows  the  Via  Emilia,  which  ran  from  Placentia  to 

Ariminum.  —  From  Bologna  via  (22  M.)  Imola  to  (26  M.)  Ootid 

*}loffnese,  Junction  for  the  branch-line  to  Ravenna,  see  Baideker^B 

^ikem  Italy,  —  We  then  cross  tlie  ri'vw  Senlo^Wiei  vtic^SG&fiVNMu* 
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31  M.  Faenza.  —  Hotel.  Cobona,  Via  Aurelio  Saffi,  near  the  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  R.  1-2,  d^j.  incl.  wine  2Vs  fr.,  with  clean  trattoria.  — 
Cafis  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emannele  and  the  adjoining  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
—  Cab  from  the  station  to  the  town,  with  one  horse  1,  with  two  horses 
IV2  fr. »  one-horse  cab  per  hr.  1  fr.  70,  each  additional  1/2  lir.  85  c. 

Faenza^  a  pleasant  town  with  14,000  inhab. ,  on  the  Lamone 
(ancient  Anemo)j  is  the  Faventia  of  the  Celtic  Boii,  who  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  191  B.  0.  Faventia  was  the  scene  of 
Sulla's  victory  over  the  consul  Gn.  Papirius  Carbo  in  82  B.  C, 
during  the  civil  war.  In  the  middle  ages  it  witnessed  numerous 
feuds,  and  in  1509  it  was  annexed  by  Julius  II.  to  the  States  of 
the  Church.  The  town  was  famous  in  the  15-1 6th  cent,  for  its  pot- 
tery, the  manufacture  of  which  has  lately  been  revived  ('faience'), 
and  contains  considerable  silk  and  weaving  factories. 

From  the  railway-station  we  follow  the  Corso  Alfredo  Baccarini 
and  (within  the  city)  the  Via  Filatojo.  After  passing  the  rococo 
Palazzo  Strozzi  we  turn  to  the  left  by  the  Corso  Mazzini,  and  reach 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele^  which  is  surrounded  by  arcades.  In 
this  square,  to  the  left,  is  the  Cathedbal  of  San  Costanzo,  a 
handsome  early-Renaissance  basilica,  named  after  Constantias,  the 
first  bishop  of  Faventia  (313),  begun  by  Oiuliano  da  Majano  of 
Florence  in  1474  and  completed  in  1518.  The  facade  is  unfinished. 
This  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Giov.  Bosi  (d.  1542;  1st  chapel 
to  the  right)  and  Africano  Severoli  (d.  1522;  6th  chap,  on  the  right), 
both  by  Pietro  Bariloto ;  two  reliefs  of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Terentius 
(ca.  1450;  over  the  altar  in  the  last-named  chapel);  a  Holy  Family 
by  Innpeenzo  da  Imola  (covered ;  4th  chap,  on  the  right) :  a  painting 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Ferraii  Fenzoni  (in  the  beautiful 
chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-  altar) ;  and  (in  the  chapel  to  the  left 
of  the  high-altar)  the  *Tomb  of  St.  Savinus,  with  reliefs  from  his 
legend  below,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1472),  and  a  painting  of  the 
Burial  of  the  Saint,  by  Fenzoni.  —  In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele 
are  also  the  Palazzo  del  Comune  and  the  Torre  delV  Orologio }  the 
fountain  in  the  centre,  embellished  with  bronzes,  dates  from  1621. 

The  Via  Severoli,  beginning  at  the  post-office,  at  the  S.W.  end 
of  the  piazza,  leads  to  the  right  to  the  former  monastery  of  Santa 
Maria  deW  Angelo^  which  now  contains  various  schools  (PI.  2)  and 
the  municipal  Pinaootboa  (first  floor ;  key  kept  by  the  curator). 

At  the  end  of  the  Vestibule:  Colossal  group  of  Mary  with  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Begarelli.  —  Room  I.  Pace  da 
FamzOy  Madonna  with  saints  (14th  cent.)*,  Melozzo  da  Forlt„  Ficta  (in  distem- 
per), perhaps  the  most  Important  painting  in  the  collection;  Lionardo 
Bcaietti^  Madonna  with  angels  and  saints  (1484);  Crucifixion,  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Peter;  OiamibaUista  Bertucci^  Madonna  with  saints  (1506);  Bagna- 
eavallo,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  Palmezzano ^  Madonna  with  saints 
(1495),  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (1536) ;  Dosso  Dossil  Two  heads.  —  Room  II. 
Oiacomo  Bertucei  the  Younger^  Madonna  with  saints  (1565),  Descent  from  the 
Cross ^  Cotignola^  Biu)ti8m  of  Christ;  Michele  Manzoni^  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Entropius;  TiepOlo,  Judith;  Ferraii  Fenzoni^  Bethesda-.^  Afassimo  dTAat^VV-o^ 
Landscape;  Ouido  Reni,  Madonna,  with  8S.  Etantia  axv^  CVvtV^VVtv^^  Natw 
DjfTfi^,  Portndt  of  a  lady.    Also,  good  copy  oi  ttve  it^aco  Va  >i>Ev^  C^omiSiSsvAa. 
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(sec  below).  —  In  the  Shall  Rooms  :  Two  fine  ^caasoni\  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Manfredi,  and  a  wax-mask  of  the  Dominican  Paguielli.  —  In  the 
Boom  to  the  kioht  of  the  Entkance  :  Marble  bust  of  John  the  BaptiBt, 
dna  wooden  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  both  by  JDonatello  (the  former  more 
drobably  by  Ant.  RosselUnof),  terracotta  bust  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  a 
3Iadonna  of  the  school  of  the  Robbia. 

In  the  Entresol  is  the  important  collection  of  majolica. 

In  the  Via  di  Porta  Montanara,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  San 
Michele  (PI.  6),  with  tasteful  brick  ornamentation,  and,  to  the  right, 
the  Palazzo  Manfredi,  —  In  front  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco, 
in  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  is  a  marble  statue  of  EvangeUsta  TorricelU 
(1608-47),  who  invented  the  barometer  in  1643. 

The  Corso  Aurelio  Saffi  leads  from  the  clock-tower  across  the 
bridge  to  the  Borgo.  The  second  church  in  it,  to  the  right,  the 
Chiesa  delta  Commenda^  contains  a  fine  fresco  by  Oirolamo  Pen- 
nacchi  da  Vdine  (1533),  representing  the  Madonna  and  saints  (in 
a  recess  in  the  choir). 

From  Faenza  a  branch-railway  diverges  to  the  8.W.  to  Florence  (see 
Baedeker'' $  Northern  Italy). 

Beyond  Faenza  the  train  intersects  the  plain  in  a  straight  diiec- 
tiou.  It  crosses  the  Lamone,  then  the  Montonej  which,  united  with 
the  Ronco  (Bedesis)^  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna. 

40  M.  ForU  (*Alb.  Masini,  Via  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  R.  2V2  ft. ; 
Commercio;  Vapore,  R.  II/2  ^Oj  *^®  ancient  Forum  Livii,  founded 
by  M.  Livius  Salinator  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  is  a  well- 
built  provincial  capital  with  16,000  inhabitants. 

Forli,  where  in  410  the  marriage  of  Athaulf ,  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
with  Qalla  Placidia^  sister  of  the  Emp.  Honorius  was  solemnised,  was 
long  an  independent  state  in  which  the  Guelphs  retained  their  ascendancy 
down  to  1310.  The  Ordelaffi  then  usurped  the  supreme  power,  which  they 
retained  till  1480,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  Qiroktmo  Riario.  a  favour- 
ite of  Sixtus  IV.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1488,  and  his  widow, 
Caterina  Sforza^  was  afterwards  banished  by  Cesare  Borgia,  At  length, 
in  1504,  Pope  Julius  II.  annexed  the  city  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  — 
Forli  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Cornelius  Oallus  (d.  B.C.  27),  of  the 
historian  Flavio  Biondo  (15th  cent.),  aud  of  the  eminent  painter  Mtlotzo 
da  Forll  (1438-94),  who  was  closely  allied  to  Piero  della  Francesca  (p.  511 
was  recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  master  of  perspective,  and 
was  afterwards  engaged  at  Rome. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele^  the  principal  square,  is  enclosed 
by  handsome  palaces.  Here,  to  the  left  of  the  post-office,  is  the 
church  of  — 

San  Mbrcttrialb  (so  named  after  the  first  bishop  of  ForU).  In 
the  1st  chapel  to  the  left,  Palmezzanoj  Crucifixion,  with  saints  and 
the  donor ;  4th  chap,  to  the  left,  the  decoration  in  which  is  by  Oiov, 
Ventziar^o  (1636),  the  Immaculate  Conception  by  Palmt%%ano^  one 
of  his  best  works ;  in  the  choir,  behind  the  high-altar,  carved  gtalls 
by  Alessandro  dc'  Bigni  (1536) ;  in  the  sacristy,  Cosimo  Twra  (?), 
Visitation,  —  Opposite  the  church  is  the  le^toxe^  Pala«&o  djtl  Mu- 
m'c/pio,  with  a  Wasteless  tower  of  the  iBt\v  ceuWrj. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.W.   from  the  pUxia.,  ^e^  ^^o^  x?iv^  ^9bi& 
'fazza  delDuomo,  in  which  rises  the  Oi^TSBii^^M^  oi!  ^K»Tfc.^3«w»^ 
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an  imposing  edifice  entirely  le'built  since  1844,  with  the  exception 
of  the  large  chapels  in  the  transept.  In  the  left  transept  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Madonna  del  Fnoco,  the  dome  of  which  was  adorned  in  1686- 
1706  with  frescoes  of  the  Assumption  by  Carlo  Cignani  of  Bologna. 
The  painter  is  bnried  in  the  chapel.  At  the  end  of  the  right  transept, 
to  the  left,  is  a  fine  St.  Sebastian  by  Rondindli. 

The  Via  Maldenti,  leading  to  the  right  from  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  then  the  Via  Cesare  Her- 
colanl,  also  to  the  right,  bring  us  in  6  min.  to  the  church  of  — 

Santi  Biagio  b  Gibolamo,  which  contains  a  few  good  paintings 
(best  light  about  11  a.m.).  In  the  double  chapel  (1st  &  2nd)  on 
the  right  are  frescoes  by  Palmezzano ,  early  works  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  Melozzo :  History  of  St.  James  and  (in  the  dome)  prophets 
and  angels.  To  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Barbara  Manfredi  (1466),  by 
Francesco  di  Simone.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right  is  an  *Im- 
maculate  Conception,  by  Ouido  Rent  (covered).  In  the  4th  chapel : 
Palmezzano,  Madonna  and  saints,  with  Girolamo  Riario  and  Cate- 
rina  Sforza  and  their  sons  (I486),  in  the  original  frame.  The  fres- 
coes in  the  dome  are  also  by  Palmezzano. 

We  now  return  to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  follow  the  Corso  of 
that  name  on  the  S.  side  of  the  square,  and  take  the  Via  San  Pel- 
legrino,  the  third  turning  on  the  right,  which  leads  to  the  Ginnasio 
CoMUNALE,  in  the  Piazza  Morgagni.  This  contains  the  municipal 
art-collections,  including  the  Pinacoteca,  in  which  the  school  of 
Forli  is  represented  by  Melozzo  and  Palmezzano,  and  also  by  Ci- 
gnani.    The  name  of  the  artist  is  attached  to  each  painting. 

In  the  Court  :  Monament  to  the  anatomist  Morgagni  (d.  1771),  unveiled 
in  1875.  —  On  the  Staircase,  to  the  right:  Sarcophagus  of  the  14th  cent.  5 
Sarcophagus  of  St.  Marcolinus,  by  Antonio  Rossellino  (1458).  On  the  first 
floor,  beneath  a  fine  door-frame  and  lunette.  Madonna  with  angels  (formerly 
in  the  cathedral),  by  Simone  di  Nanni  Ferrueci,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Pinacoteca  (fee  Va-l  fr-)*  Passing  through  a  corridor  with  engravings 
we  enter  Room  I.  To  the  left:  10.  Marcello  Venusti,  Resurrection  (restored) ; 
89.  Bonifazio,  Madonna  and  saints;  45.  Ant.  BaHle,  < Taking  of  Christ  (in- 
tarsia);  51.  Pompeo  Batoni,  Diana  and  Endymion.  In  the  middle:  Hebe, 
by  Canova.  —  The  Large  Room  contains  the  gems  of  the  collection.  En- 
trance-wall: Cagnaeci,  St.  Valerian,  St.  Mercurialis,  two  large  works;  78. 
JSienese  School,  Crucifixion  (14th  cent.).  Then,  to  the  right:  84.  Ag.  Car- 
racciy  St.  Francis ;  86.  Ouereino^  Annunciation ;  98.  Franeia,  Adoration  of 
the  Child ;  99.  Tapestry  from  the  design  of  a  Lower  Rhenish  master  (Cru- 
cifixion) ;  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesole,  108.  Adoration  of  the  Child,  104.  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives;  Palmezzano,  110.  Portrait,  111.  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  and  112.  Flight  into  Egypt  (both  from  altars),  114.  Portrait  of 
himself  in  his  80th  year  (1536),  117.  Crucifixion  (1492),  119.  SS.  Antony 
Abbot,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Sebastian;  above,  118.  Melozzo,  *Pe3tapepe% 
an  apprentice  with  pestle  and  mortar  (a  fresco,  formerly  used  as  a  shop 
sign);  Palmezzano,  120.  Annunciation,  122.  Institution  of  the  Eucharist 
(1501);  ISO.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Portrait:  131.  Nice.  Rondinelli,  Madonna;  134. 
Crucifixion,  a  tapestry  after  the  design  of  a  South  German  master  (ascribed 
to  Wolgemttt);  135.  Cotignola,  God  the  Father  and  saints  (1513);  143.  Ci- 
gnani,  Madonna  in  clouds  with  Santa  Rosa;  151.  Sassoferrato.^  Mad.OTMSA.va. 
praver;  152.  Sustermcms,  Portrait.  —  In  the  Shall  "ELooi&ft-.  ^^-8^%  V3wa»rR% 
which  10  the  portrait  of  Caterina  Sforza),  MaAolica.,  "pTfe-^omva.  vtA^e-af«a»-'«^ 
AntigmtJes,  marble  bust  of  Pino  Ordelafft  cfc^i  cwil.^. 
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The  church  of  San  Pellegrino^  opposite  the  Ginnasio,  to  the  right, 
contains  a  fine  tomb  of  the  i5th  century. 

The  Citadelj  constructed  in  1361  by  Cardinal  Albomoz,  and  en- 
larged by  the  Ordelaffi  and  Riarii,  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

From  Forli  steam-tramways  run  to  the  K.  to  Ravenna  (fiye  times  daily, 
in  11/2  hr.;  fares  2  fr.,  1  fr.  20  c.;  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy)  and  to  the 
8.  to  Meldola  (five  times  daily,  in  */*  ^-i  f^res  1  fr.,  60  c).  —  A  diligence 
route  leads  from  Fori!  through  the  Apennines  yia  Bocca  San  Caseiano  and 
San  Benedetto  to  Fontassieve  (p.  41 ;  13  hrs. ;  fare  7>/2  fr.). 

The  Railway  to  Rimini  crosses  the  Ronco  and  passes  (45  M.) 
Forlimpopoli  (2300  inhab.),  the  ancient  Forum  Popilii;  to  the  right, 
on  the  hill,  BertinorOj  with  its  productive  vineyards,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Malatesta.  It  then  passes  Polenta  and  crosses  the  Savio 
(the  ancient  Sapis). 

52  M.  Cesena  (Leon  d'Oro,  R.  2V2  &• ;  CappeUo;  Trattoria  del 
Qenio,  good),  with  11,400  inhab.,  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  mea- 
dows and  hills,  and  boasts  of  several  interesting  palaces  and  an 
ancient  fortress  (Rocca).    Gomp.  the  plan  opposite. 

This  town,  the  ancient  Caesena^  is  one  of  the  oldest  episcopal  sees  in 
Italy.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  at  first  an  independent  state,  then 
became  subject  to  the  Ghibelline  family  of  Monte feltro,  and  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  Malatesta ,  who  were  partizans  of  the  Guelphs.  This  rapid 
change  of  rulers  is  alluded  to  by  Dante,  Inf.  xxvii.  53 : 
Cosl  com*  ella  sie'  tra  il  piano  e  il  nutnte, 
Tra  tirannia  si  vive  e  stato  franco. 

On  Ist  Feb.,  1377,  the  town  was  cruelly  sacked  by  Cardinal  Robert 
of  Geuevaj  and  subsequently  by  Cesare  Boi^a  after  which  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  1 ;  D,  2)  contains  two  fine  marble  altars  of 
the  Lombard!  school  (15th  and  16th  cent. ;  in  the  aisles).  —  In  the 
Piazza  Yittoiio  Emanuele  is  the  handsome  Palazzo  Comunale  (PI.  2; 
C,  2),  with  a  statue  of  Pius  VI.,  who  was  born  at  Cesena  in  1717, 
as  well  as  his  successor  Pius  VII.  in  1742.  —  The  small  piazza 
known  as  the  Oiardino  Bufalini  (PI.  C,  1)  is  embellished  with  a 
statue  (by  Zocchi)  erected  in  1883  to  the  physician  Maurizio  Bu- 
falini of  Cesena.  —  The  edifice  to  the  N.  (Pi.  3),  built  in  1452  by 
Matteo  Nuzio  for  Domenico  Malatesta  Novello,  contains  the  Library, 
witli  4000  MSS.,  many  of  them  written  for  the  founder,  and  after- 
wards used  by  the  learned  Aldus  Manutius  in  preparing  his  famous 
editions  of  the  classics.  The  Pinacoteca  in  the  same  building  con- 
tains a  good  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Franc.  Francia. 

On  an  eminence,  */4  M.  distant,  stands  the  handsome  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Monte,  attributed  to  Bramante.  It  contains  carved  stalls  of  the 
15th  century.  —  Productive  sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity,  towards  the  8. 

The  train  crosses  the  stream  Pisciatello,  the  upper  part  of  which, 
ea}]ed  Vrpone ,  is  identical  with  the  R\jibxcon  of  the  ancients,  the 
boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  the  piONmcfe  q1  Qi«Wl\».  C>\&«.l^iQa^ 
^'jcl  memorable  for  its  passage  by  C»sai  a\.  t\ift  \>ft^wmw%  ^\  VJsa 
'/  war  between  him  and  Pompey,  B.C.  4^.    t\ife  ^«^^^  «»xi\^^^1 
abicon,    which  has  altered  its  channel  s*\ii«i^  ii.A\\.\Q^\x.i ,  N&  ^w 
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represented  "by  the  Fiumicino ,  which  the  railway  crosses  between 
(56  M.)  Oamhettola  and  (6OY2  M.)  Savignano  di  Romagna, 

Most  of  the  towns  of  this  district  have  in  turn  laid  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  possessing  the  Rubicon  within  their  territory;  a  lawsuit  involving 
this  question  was  actually  instituted  at  Rome, and  in  1756  the  ^Rota'  decid- 
ed it  in  favour  of  the  Uso.  On  the  road  between  Gesena  and  Savignano 
stands  a  column  bearing  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  threatens  to 
punish  those  who  should  without  authority  trespass  beyond  the  Rubicon. 
Montesquieu  regarded  this  as  genuine,  but  it  is  an  obvious  imposition. 

The  train  crosses  the  Uso,  63  M.  SanV  Arcangelo  di  Romagna, 
where  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  was  bom  in  1705  (d.  1774). 
The  Marecchia  is  next  crossed. 

69  M.  Bimilli.  —  Hotels.  ^'Aquila  d'Oro,  in  the  Gorso  d'Augusto 
(PI.  B,  4),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  omn.  V*  f'«  i  Lkon  d'Oro,  Italia,  both  at  the  Pes- 
eheria  (PI.  B,  5),  fair.  —  Trattoria  del  Commercio^  Piazza  Gavour  (PI.  B,  5) ; 
^Bailway  Restaurant,  good  local  wine.  —  Caf4  del  Corso  y  Gorso  d'Augusto; 
Cafi  del  Commercio,,  Piazza  Gavour. 

Carriage  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza,  with  one  horse  1  fr.,  with  two 
horses  1  fr.  20  c.  —  Tramway  in  summer  from  the  Piazza  Gavour  to  the 
bathing-place  on  the  beach.  —  Post  Office  in  the  Piazza  Gavour. 

Rimini^  beautifully  situated  on  the  Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ansa  (the  ancient  Aprwa)  and  AfarcccAia,  with  11,000  inhab.  and  ex- 
tensive fisheries  and  silk-manufactories,  has  of  late  come  into  notice 
as  a  sea-bathing  place.  Handsome  public  rooms  with  a  oaf^  and 
numerous  lodging-houses  have  been  erected  on  the  beach,  to  which 
a  shady  avenue  leads  from  the  Porta  Marina  (see  below). 

Rimini,  the  ancient  Ariminum^  a  town  of  the  Umbrlans,  became  a 
Roman  colony  in  B.G.  269,  and  was  the  frontier-fortress  of  Italy  in  the 
direction  of  Gaul ,  and  the  termination  of  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  113).  The 
town  was  extended  and  embellished  by  Julius  Geesar  and  Augustus.  Dur- 
ing the  Exarchate,  it  was  the  northernmost  of  the  'Five  Maritime  Gities' 
(Pentapolis  Maritima)^  which  were  ruled  over  by  one  governor.  The 
other  four  were  PesarOy  Fano ,  SenigaVia ,  and  Aneona.  In  260  Ariminum 
became  an  episcopal  see,  and  in  350  a  council  against  Arianism  was  held 
here.    The  town  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Longobards. 

In  the  course  of  the  13th  cent,  the  Malatesta  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  In  1285  Giovanni  lo  Scianeato  (Hhe  lame*),  surnamed  also 
Oianeiotto,  put  to  death  his  wife,  Francesco  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  and  his 
brother,  Paolo  il  Bello  (an  event  from  which  Dante  derived  the  episode 
of  'Francesca  da  Bimini^  in  the  5th  canto  of  the  Inferno,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
the  materials  for  his  *8tory  of  Rimini').  During  the  following  century  this 
family  ruled  the  greater  part  of  the  Romagna ,  and  also ,  for  a  time ,  the 
mark  of  Aneona.  Under  Lewis  the  Bavarian  they  became  vicegerents  of 
the  emperor,  but  Gardinal  Albornoz  afterwards  succeeded  in  reducing 
them  under  the  power  of  the  pope.  The  Malatesta  family,  divided  into 
the  Pesaro  and  Rimini  branches,  distinguished  themselves  as  condottieri, 
but  also  as  patrons  of  learning.  The  most  famous  scion  was  Sigismondo., 
son  of  Pandulfo  (1417-68),  who  united  the  gifts  of  a  great  military  leader 
with  the  most  violent  passions.  He  attracted  painters  and  scholars  to  his 
court,  in  order  to  secure  immortality  for  himself  and  his  mistress  (after- 
wards his  wife),  the  clever  Isotta.  —  In  1528  the  people  revolted  against 
the  Malatesta  and  placed  themselves  under  the  autkotvV.^  vn^  ^^^^  '^«^i«^. 

A  \>Toad  road  leads  from  the  Station  (V\.  C,\>,^,I^~^  ^.^  >(Xyfe^^^"va. 
Mariaa,  within  which  it  is  called  the  Via  Yi\m\^e^\^te^i^^^«  ^'^'^Tv 
dmin.   we  follow  the  Via  del  Tempio  ^ei  ^a\aX<b^X.«.  ^a  ^'^^«^V 
psMBinga  dilapidated  Renaissance  palazzo. 
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♦Saw  Francbsco  {Duomo,  Tempio  dti  MalaUsta ;  PI.  3 ,  C,  5), 
originally  a  Ck)thlc  edifice  of  the  ISth  cent,  was  magnificently  re- 
modelled in  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1446-55  by  Sigismondo 
Malatesta  from  designs  by  I.ecn  Battista  Alberti  and  nnder  the  super- 
intendence of  MatUo  dt'  Toiix.  The  windows  of  the  original  building 
are  retained.  Of  the  facade  unfortunately  the  lower  part  only  has 
been  completed,  while  the  dome  intended  by  Alberti  to  surmount 
the  choir  is  wanting.  The  choir  itself  was  restored  in  1709.  On  the 
plinth  are  the  initials  and  arms  (the  elephant  and  rose)  of  Sigis- 
mondo and  Isotta. 

The  vaults  on  the  8.  side  contain  the  sarcophagi  of  the  poets  and 
scholars  whom  Sigismondo  entertained  at  his  court.  In  the  first  fonr  are 
the  remains  of  Bcainio^  the  Parmese  poet;  Oiusto  de"  Conti;  Oemiathu* 
Fteihon  (d.  1451),  a  Greek  philosopher  whose  corpse  Sigismondo  brought 
hither  from  his  campaigns  in  Greece;  and  Roberto  Valturio  (d.  1489),  the 
learned  engineer.  In  the  others  repose  several  physicians  and  a  bishop 
of  the  16th  century. 

The  Interior  was  said  by  Pope  Pius  n.  to  resemble  a  heathen  temple 
rather  than  a  Christian  church.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  2*om& 
of  Sigismondo  (d.  146S).  Most  of  the  plastic  ornamentation  of  the  chapels 
was  executed  by  Agostino  d* Antonio  di  Duccio  of  Florence;  a  few  works  are 
by  Ciuffagni.  —  Isx  Ghapkl  on  the  right:  above  the  altar,  8t.  Sigismund 
of  Burgundy,  patron -saint  of  the  founder;  by  the  pillars,  allegorical 
figures  of  the  virtues.  —  2nd  Chapel  of  the  Rbucs  (*Santuario' ;  cloBed), 
containing  a  (restored)  *  Fresco  by  Piero  delta  Francesea  (p.  51;  '^Petri 
de  Burgo  opus  145 V):  Sigismondo  Malatesta  kneeling  before  his  patron 
St.  Sigismund,  with  La  Rocca,  built  by  him,  on  the  right.  —  In  the  Cap- 
PBLLA  DI  Sam  Michblb,  the  3rd  to  the  right,  is  the  Tomb  of  Isotta  (d.  1470), 
erected  in  1450,  with  the  motto  Hempus  loquendi,  tempus  tacendi".  The 
archangel  on  the  altar,  by  Ciuffagni^  is  a  portrait  of  Isotta.  By  the  pillars, 
angels  playing  on  musical  instruments.  —  4th  Chapkl  on  the  right:  by  the 
pillars,  the  planets  and  other  fantastic  representations  from  a  poem  by 
Sigismondo  in  honour  of  his  mistress.  —  4th  Chapex  on  the  left:  by  the 
pillars,  allegorical  figures  of  the  sciences.  —  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left: 
Children's  games,  probably  by  Simons  di  Nanni  Ferrucd^  a  pupil  of  Donatello. 
—  The  2nd  Chapel  on  the  left  is  closed.  —  The  1st  Chapel  on  the  left, 
restored  in  1868,  is  named  the  Cappella  deir  Acqua  from  an  ancient 
statue  of  the  Madonna,  represented  as  sending  rain.  On  the  left  is  a 
sarcophagus  for  the  reception  of  the  ancestors  of  the  founder,  with  two 
reliefs ,  representing  the  House  of  Mulatesta  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
and  the  Triumph  of  Sigismondo.  By  the  pillars,  above  the  elephants, 
two  portrait-medallions  of  Sigismondo. 

From  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  the -Via  Patera 
leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Piazza  Giulio  Cbsabr  (PI.  0,  5),  the  ancient 
forum.  A  stone  Pedestal  here,  erected  by  Sigismondo  and  restored 
in  1660,  commemorates  OaBsar's  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  Near  it  is 
a  chapel,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Antony  once  preached,  and  another 
on  the  canal  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  preached  to  the  fishes 
because  the  people  refused  to  hear  him.  —  The  Cobso  d'Augubto 
(PI.  B,  C,  4,  6),  which  intersects  this  piazza,  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the 
Porta  Rowana,  and  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Piazza  Cavour  and  the  bridge 
of  A  iigustus. 

The   *PoBTA  Roman  A   or    Arco    d'Auguslo  ^\.  C),  \>,  ^'^  \%  ^ 
triumphal  arch  of  travertine,  of  elegant  ^xecwVvoxv  ^o\.«i  ^^  ^^\X»^& 
o  the  outer  side),   erected  to  Augustus  iu  ^.C.  Tl  oMt  ^1  «t^>3i\Ri?kft 
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for  the  restoiation  of  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  113),  as  the  inscription 
records  (inaccurately  restored ;  the  letters  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of 
the  gate  also  belong  to  it).  Above  are  medallion-flgures :  on  the 
outside  Jupiter  and  Venus,  on  the  inside  Neptune  and  Minerva. 

The  scanty  remains  of  an  Amphitheatre  at  the  E.  angle  of  the 
town  (PI.  D,  E,  6)  are  uninteresting.  But  a  walk  on  the  ramparts 
outside  the  Porta  Romana  to  the  under-mentioned  Gastello  of  the 
Malatesta  is  recommended  (PI.  0,  B,  A,  6,  5). 

The  MuNioiPio  (PL  9 ;  B,  5),  in  the  Piazza  Cavour,  contains  a 
small  picture  -  gallery  (fee  V2  ^^^0 »  comprising :  Perino  del  Vaga^ 
Madonna;  Domenico  del  Ohirlandajo  (school-piece),  SS.  Vincenzo 
Ferrer,  Sebastian,  and  Rochus ;  Giovanni  Bellini,  Piet^  (fine  early 
work);  Benedetto  Cola  da  Rimini,  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints  and 
angels  with  musical  instruments  (1513) ;  Jac.  Tintoretto,  San  Dome- 
nico. —  In  front  of  the  palazzo  rises  a  bronze  Statue  of  Pope  Paul  V, 
(inscription  obliterated).  Beyond  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele(J^\,  10; 
B,  6)  is  the  ancient  Castello  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta  (PI.  A,  B,  5), 
now  a  prison,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  Malatesta 
arms  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the  entrance. 

The  Library  (PI.  8;  0,  5),  in  the  Via  Gambalunga  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  Piazza  Gavour,  founded  in  1617  by  the  jurist  Gambalunga, 
contains  23,000  vols,  and  several  MSS.  The  small  Museo  ArcheO" 
logico  here  contains  the  fine  tomb  of  a  woman,  a  herma  of  Pan,  and 
other  antique  sculptures,  and  tombstones  of  the  lO-flth  centuries. 

At  the. end  of  the  Corso  the  Mareechia  (p.  103)  is  crossed  by  the 
flve-arched  •Pontb  d'Augusto  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  one  of  the  finest  ancient 
structures  of  the  kind.  Fine  view  of  the  Apennines.  The  bridge 
leads  to  the  Borgo  San  Giuliano,  where  the  Via  Emilia  (p.  98)  united 
with  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  113).  Here,  too,  is  situated  the  church  of 
San  Qiuliano  (PI.  6,  A,  3,  4;  key  at  No.  46,  the  house  opposite), 
containing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Julian,  a  large  altar-piece  by  Paolo 
Veronese  (covered),  and  the  Life  of  the  Saint,  an  old  picture  by 
BiUino  da  Faenza  (1357). 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Rimini  to  (about  12  M.) 
San  Marino;  diligence  daily  in  4  hrs.,  back  3  brs.  (fare  IV2  fr.),  starting  from 
the  Piazza  Cavour  at  1p.m.;  returning  at  6  a.m.     One  horse  carriage  there 
and  back  20,  two*borse  25  fr.    The  walk  is  also  interesting  (4^2  hrs. ;  start 
from  the  Porta  Montanara,  Pi.  B,  6).   —  The  republic  of  San  Marino,  the 
smallest  in  the  world  (32  sq.  M.  in  area,  with  9500  inhab.),  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  founded  in   an  inaccessible  wilderness  by  St.  Marinus  at 
the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian.    As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  settlement  grew  up  round  a  Convent  of  San  Marino,  whirh  is 
known  to  have  existed  here  as   early  as  885,   and  afterwards  extended  its 
domains.    This  diminutive  state  obtained  papal  recognition  in  1631  and  has 
maintained  its  independence   ever  since.     It  is  governed  by  two  Capitani 
Beggenti,  selected  twice  a  year  from   the  60  life-members  of  the  Gte%.t 
Council,  which  is  composed  in  equal  propotUona  ol  \e.\>T^a<ii,wV^^\s<t'&  ^'^  SJ^^*^ 
nobleaBe,  the  Jand-ownera,  and  the   burghers.    TL>cvft's  ^TVi  ^%«isX.^^-Vj  *'^^ 
SmaJJ  Oouaett,  a  committee  of  12  members  o?  Vtve  GiTe©.\.  ^owwOiX. 
.r.  ,.^i?  2P*^/'^^  ^^*™J°i   leads  through  t\ie  Bxx\>v)LT>a   oi  Bovqo  ^^^'^:^2\ 
MiebeW,  R.  2-3,  d^J,  2,  d.  3,  both  incl.  wine,  pena.  1  ir.,Auv^^^^'^^^^^^-^ 
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Pesaro,  flni  inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  then  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etrus- 
cans, afterwards  by  Senonian  Gauls,  and  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  B.C. 
184,  was  destroyed  by  Vitiges  the  Goth,  and  rebuilt  by  BelUaritu.  In  the 
19th  cent,  it  passed  to  the  Malatesta  family,  in  1445  to  the  Sforta^  and  in 
1513  to  the  Bovere^  dukes  of  Urbino ,  under  whom ,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Lueretia  d^EstCy  consort  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  it  became  a 
eentre  of  art  and  literature ,  and  was  visited  by  Bernardo  and  Torquato 
Tatio.  Bernardo  completed  his  'Amadis*  (^VAmadigC)  here.  In  1631  the 
town  was  annexed  to  the  Papal  States.  —  The  figs  of  Pesaro  are  celebrated. 

Approaching  from  the  Station  (PI.  A,  6)  we  enter  the  S.  town- 
gate  and  reach  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  embellished  with  flower-beds 
and  a  marble  Statue  of  Oarihaldi  (1891).  Thence,  passing  the  Ttatro 
Boasini  (PI.  B,  6),  we  follow  the  Via  Branca  to  the  Piazza,  just  on  this 
side  of  which  a  side-street  diverges  on  the  left  to  the  Alb.  Zongo, 
in  an  ancient  cardinaPs  palace,  while  on  the  right  is  the  handsome 
poital  of  the  former  church  of  San  Domenico  (1390 ;  PI.  C,  4). 

In  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuelb  (PI.  G,  4),  which  is  adorned 
with  a  large  fountain ,  rises  the  imposing  Prefettura ,  the  ancient 
ducal  palace,  built  by  Laurana  for  the  Sforza  about  1456-65,  and 
completed  in  the  16th  cent,  by  the  Rovere,  whose  architects  were 
QWolamo  Oenga  and  his  son  Bartolomeo.  The  banquet-hall,  132  ft. 
long  and  48  ft.  wide,  still  contains  a  painted  wooden  ceiling  dating 
ftom  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  In  1474  this  hall  was  the 
scene  of  the  marriage  of  Costanzo  Sforza  and  Camilla  d^Aragon.  — 
Opposite  stands  the  more  modern  Palazzo  dei  Pagi,  Between  the 
palaces,  to  the  right,  is  a  facade  erected  in  1848,  with  marble  statues 
of  the  composer  Oioaehino  Rossini  (1792-1868),  the  'Swan  of  Pesaro', 
and  the  author  Count  Oiulio  Perticari  (1779-1822),  by  P.  Lorandini. 
—  At  the  other  angle  of  the  piazza  is  the  Palazzo  Municipale,  in 
front  of  which  stands  a  monument  to  Terenzio  Mamiani  (p.  219), 
by  Ettore  Ferrari  (1896). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza,  in  the  Via  Mazza  (No.  24),  is  the  Palazzo 
Almerieiy  with  the  Atbnbo  Pbsabesb  (PI.  B,  4),  comprizing  the 
mnnicipal  collections.  Admission  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.,  10-12,  free ; 
other  days,  10-2,  for  a  fee  (V2  ^r.)- 

In  the  VeMtibule  are  votive  stones  of  the  matrons  of  Pisaurum,  among 
the  most  ancient  Latin  monuments  extant.  In  the  court  and  on  the  stair- 
case are  Roman  and  Christian  inscriptions  and  sculptures.  —  On  the  First 
Floor  are  two  reliefs,  dating  from  about  1000  B.C.,  one  with  representations 
of  ships;  ancient  terracotta  images  and  lamps ^  ivory  carvings  (early 
Christian  reliefs  of  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise  and  the  Stoning  of  Stephen, 
and  a  slab  from  the  throne  of  St.  Haximian  in  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna)  \ 
early  Italian  bronses  and  coins  {aes  grcme  from  Vetulonia);  an  image  of 
Mithras  in  vitreous  paste.  Here  also  are  an  admirable  Majolica  Collection 
(060  pieces;  many  from  Pef^aro.  Urbino,  Castel  Durante,  and  Gubbio;  some 
of  the  last  by  Maestro  Ch'orgio),  a  collection  of  paintine;s,  including  two 
pictures  by  Zoppo  (a  Pieta  and  a  head  of  John  the  Baptist)^  and  &  \sAx\kV^ 
bust  of  Napoleon  by  Cktnova.  There  is  also  a  c(^\\fec^\oxvolTi^^>ait^^s^s^a^^^ 
OBpemaJlj  rich  in  shellB.  —  On  the  Second  Floor  \a  l\sLe"B\«\AQ>t^<iKQ>\.-wvKM.^ 
"  5  acquisition  of  t\vftm^A=vo\e^^^w\N««Vj^^ 


reeeatly  much  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  t\vft^i^A\o\e<i^^w\:\c».^y  Y^^« 
eoataining  OOyOOO  volamea  and  2000  MSS.,  amoin&aX.  w\i\t\v  ^l'^^>t?!SS% 
Tarqasto  Taaao  and  otliers.    Adm.  daily,  S-4,  eiw^pt  ^xm-  wv^  ^voW^^-l*-^ 
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Albergo  Zongo)  is  the  Liceo  Rossini  (PL  6,  4),  in  'lifMoh  is  a  sitting 
figure  of  Rossini  by  Marochetti,  erected  in  io&i. 

In  the  Via  Rossini,  which  leads  from  the  Piazza  to  the  sea-baths 
(comp.  PI.  G,  4,  3),  stand  the  small  house  where  Rossini  was  bom 
(Pi.  2;  C,  4),  the  Palazzo  Mosca,  with  a  collection  of  pictures, 
faience,  furniture,  etc.  bequeathed  to  the  town  (15  rooms;  open  on 
Sun,  &Thurs.,  11-3),  and  the  .old  Cathedral  (closed  at  present). 
Close  by,  in  the  hall  of  the  Veseovado  (PI.  8 ;  0,  3,  4),  is  an  ©arly- 
Ohristian  Nymph»um.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  stands  the 
Bocca  Costanza  (now  a  prison),  built  by  Giovanni  Sforza. 

The  present  cathedral  (PI.  C,  4),  San  Francesco,  in  the  Via  Roma, 
has  a  Gothic  portal  and  contains  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  four 
saints ,  by  Giovanni  Bellini  (c.  1476 ;  much  darkened),  at  the  1st 
altar  to  the  left.  —  8anV  Agostino  (PL  B,  3),  in  the  Corso  Undid 
Settembre ,  has  a  rich  Gothic  portal  of  1412.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
Corso,  near  the  spacious  Lunatic  Asylum  (Manieomio ;  on  the  left)  is 
the  small  Orto  Giulio  (PI.  A,  3,  4),  with  a  meteorological  obser- 
vatory and  a  fine  view  of  the  Foglia  (once  spanned  by  a  Roman 
bridge)  and  of  Monte  San  Bartolo  (see  below).  —  The  church  of 
San  Giovanni  Battista  (PL  A,  4),  in  the  Via  Passeri,  was  begun  by 
Girol.  Genga  in  1540. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Pesaro  rises  Monte  San  Bartolo  or  Monte  Aecio  (660  ft.), 
where  the  Roman  dramatist  Lucius  Attius  is  said  to  have  been  interred. 
On  the  W.  slope  lies  the  ^Villa  Imperiale,  belonging  to  the  Principe  AU 
hani^  at  whose  town-house  in  Pesaro  (Via  Mazza  5)  tickets  of  admission 
may  be  obtained.  A  steep  road  leads  hither  in  about  '/«  ^'>  from  the  old 
bridge  over  the  Foglia  (PI.  A,  4;  cab  4-5  fr.,  bargain  necessary).  Alesaandro 
Sl'orza  built  a  country-house  on  this  site,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  on  his  journey  to  Itidy  in  1409. 
The  upper  rooms  were  adorned  by  the  Bovere  with  stucco-work,  majolica- 
plaques,  and  frescoes.  In  the  1st  Boom  (^Stanza  del  Ginramento^),  on  the 
ceiling,  is  the  triumphal  procession  of  Duke  Francesco  Haria  of  Urbino, 
accompanied  by  Alfonso  of  Fcrrara,  by  Oirol.  Oenga;  on  the  walls,  land- 
scapes and  putti,  by  CamiUo  Mantovano.  The  2nd  Boom  or  ^Stansa  delle 
Cariatidi'  (the  finest),  is  decorated  as  an  arbour,  with  figures  of  Daphne 
and  landscapes,  by  the  brothers  Dotsi;  on  the  ceiling  is  the  duke  with  his 
army.  In  the  3rd  Boom  (^Stanza  dei  Semibusti')  are  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  V.,  and  allegories  after  designs  by  Angela  BronHno,  The  fr«ieoes 
in  the  following  rooms  represent  the  duke  being  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  by  Cardinal  Alidosi,  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  The  foarth 
room  is  adorned  with  charming  grotesques  in  the  style  of  CHovamU  da  Udkte. 
The  last  room  (^Stanza  della  Calunnia^),  which  has  a  fine  stucco  ceiling,  is 
embellished  by  paintings  by  Raffaellino  del  CoUe,  representing  the  duke 
being  crowned  with  a  garland,  Calumny  (after  Apelles),  and  the  Christian 
virtues.  —  Eleonora  Gonzaga  caused  Oirolamo  Oenga  to  erect  a  new  palace 
about  1530,  near  the  old  house,  with  an  inscription  on  the  facade  to  the 
effect  thatrit  was  built  for  her  husband  Francesco  Haria  *a  bellis  redeanii 
animi  ejus  catisa\  It  was  never  completed,  but  even  in  its  present  dilapi- 
dated condition,  it  retains  much  beauty;  fine  view  from  the  terrace.  —  In 
tlie  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  the  Oirolamitani ;  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  eDvirons  is  obtained  from  an  emineiite  \>e\i.vii^  VXwfe  TarawMterY* 
The  Jfunicipio  of  the  little  coast- town  ol  QtTa«^«L,  TIL.  \o  ^^lii.^. 
of  Peaaro,  contains  a  Jfadonna  and  saints  Y>y  Gioronti*  Sa«*\V\««^\  V»>  ^fll* 
yyficra  la  a  terracotta  altar  by  Andrea  della  Robbia, 
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Fboi^Pesabo  to  Urbino,  23  M.,  diligence  twice  daily  in  4  hrs. 
(back  in  3-3  V2  lirs.).  The  fare  by  the  Measageria  Acceleraia,  leaving 
the  piazza  of  Pesaro  at  7  a.m.  and  Urbino  at  3  p.m.,  is  2  tt,  20  c. ; 
that  of  the  Diligenza  Comunale  (starting  at  6  a.m.  and  returning 
at  3  p.m.)  is  3  fr.  20  c.  Return -tickets,  ayailable  for  10  days,  3  fr. 
40,  5  fir.  40  c.  —  The  road  leads  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Foglia,  crossing  the  river  beyond  the  village  of  Montecchio.  Beyond 
Moline  we  come  in  sight  of  Urbino,  to  which  the  road  finally  ascends 
in  windings.  Above,  to  the  right,  is  the  dncal  palace,  with  three 
logge  flanked  by  round  towers.  The  diligence  stops  in  the  Corso 
Garibaldi,  a  little  below  the  inn. 

Urbino  (1480  ft. ;  *Albergo  d' Italia,  Corso  Garibaldi,  R.  2V2  fr., 
unpretending;  Cafi  near  the  Piazza,  plain),  the  ancient  Urvinum 
Metawrtnae,  the  birthplace  of  the  greatest  painter  of  all  ages,  Raphael 
8anti  (b.  28th  March,  1483;  d.  at  Rome,  6th  April,  1520),  Ues  on 
an  abrupt  hill,  surrounded  by  barren  mountains.  The  town ,  with 
narrow,  crooked  streets  and  6000  inhab.,  has  an  unimportant  uni- 
▼ersity,  and  merits  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  its  monuments  and  histor- 
ical associations.   The  situation  is  picturesque. 

In  the  13th  cent,  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Moniefeltro 
family,  and  under  Fbdebioo  Momtefeltro  (1444-82)  and  his  son  Cfuidobaldo 
(1482-1506)  attained  to  such  prosperity  as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  neigh- 
bouring courts  of  the  Halatesta  at  Rimini  and  the  Sforza  at  Pesaro. 
Federigo  Montefeltro,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  condottiere  in  the  feuds 
of  the  15th  cent.,  married  his  daughter  in  1474  to  Giovanni  della  Rovere, 
a  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  was  in  consequence  created  Duke  of  Urbino. 
His  court  was  regarded  as  a  model  among  the  princely  courts  of  that  period. 
It  was  visited  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  by  numerous  scholars  and  ar- 
tists ,  amongst  whom  the  prince  was  pre-eminent  for  learning.  His  son, 
Gnidobaldo ,  in  spite  of  ill  health  and  other  misfortunes .  zealously  fol- 
lowed his  example ,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his  beautiful  and  accom- 
Elished  wife  Elizabeta  Qomaga.  A  famous  description  of  the  court  of  Ur- 
ino  under  Guidobaldo,  depicting  it  as  the  most  refined  social  school  of  the 
day,  is  giyen  by  Count  Baldassar  Castiglione  in  his  *Gortigiano\  the  ideal 
of  a  courtier.  In  1497  Guidobaldo  was  expelled  by  Cesare  Borgia^  the  son 
of  Alexander  VI.,  after  whose  death,  however,  he  returned  to  Urbino  in 
1506.  He  died  in  1508  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  nephew  Fran- 
eetco  Maria  della  Rovere,  the  favourite  of  Pope  Julius  II.  In  1626  the  duchy 
was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church,  when  Urban  VIII.  per- 
suaded the  last  and  childless  Duke  Francesco  Maria  JI.  to  abdicate. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  Astists  employed  at  the  court  of  Ur- 
bino, during  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  under  Federigo  and  Guidobaldo, 
were  Paolo  Uccello,  Piero  della  Francesco,  and  Melotto  da  Forli.    Even  for- 
eign painters,  like  Justus  van  Obent,  a  picture  by  whom  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  (see  p.  Ill),  were  attracted  to  the  court.    The  peculiar  bond  of 
union  which  existed  here  between  the  interests  of  science  and  art  is  chiefly 
exhibited  in  the  library  pictures  or  ideal  portraits  of  scholars  painted  by 
Helozzo  da  Forli  and  others  which,  however,  have  been  removed  from 
Urbino  together  with  the  library.     Timoteo  Viti,  or  della  Vite,  of  Ferrara 
(1467-1623),  the  best  pupil  of  Francesco  Francia,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
hia  life  in  Urbino ;  he  was  the  first  painter  w\vo  e^xetcvafc^  %kv  \ft>^\i>K5iR».  ^^ 
RspbueJ,   but  at  a  Jater  period  he  himseli  becaimft  sv\^'^^<i\.  N.^  '^"*»^  ^j^'KftS. 
mMater'g  magic  apell.  —  The  master,  bowevex,  in  w\votxv  v»fe  ^t«.  ^^^^^'Y^', 
gal^  interested,  is  Giovanni  Santi  of  \Jrb\no  ^w>. AliS*y53il^^ .  VV^^J^^^;^^ 

power  and  »  keen  aenae    of  the  graceful.     As   Q^iwtKn^  «^^^^  ^^"^^ 
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phael  was  in  his  Uth  year,  bis  son  can  hardly  have  had  the  befteflt  of  his 
instruction.  After  his  father's  death,  Raphael  remained  in  Urbino  till  1500, 
but  under  what  tuition  is  unknown.  Another  native  of  Urbino  was  Fxd- 
EBioo  Basoooio  (1528-1612),  some  of  whose  works  are  able,  while  others 
display  the  customary  affectation  of  the  postrBaphaelite  period.  —  During 
the  Renaissance  period,  Urbino  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  migol' 
ica  manufacture  (comp.  p.  54). 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Mabket  Place,  or  Piat%a  Otto 
Setterribrej  where  the  Corse  Garibaldi  ends.  The  Via  Puccinotti 
ascends  hence  to  the  right  to  the  narrow  Piazza  Duca  Federigo,  with 
the  dncal  palace  and  the  cathedral.  The  fine  Raphael  Monument 
(^36  ft.  high),  erected  here  in  1897,  Is  by  Luigi  Belli.  The  bronze 
statue  of  the  painter  (13  ft.  high)  stands  on  a  slender  pedestal  of 
Carrara  marble,  adorned  with  reliefs  from  his  life.  Below,  to  the 
right  and  left,  are  bronze  figures  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Genius 
of  Art.  At  the  back  and  front  are  groups  of  marble  puttl 

The  new  Cathedral,  erected  in  1801  on  the  ruins  of  its  prede- 
cessor, contains  some  interesting  pictures. 

Intebiob.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  St.  Peter,  a  replica  of  the  statae 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  right:  St.  Sebastian  by 
Federigo  Baroeeio ;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  Lord's  Supper,  also  by  Fea, 
Baroecio.  In  the  sacristy,  next  the  right  transept:  SS.  Martin  and  Thomas 
k  Becket,  with  a  portrait  of  Duke  Guidobaldo,  the  masterpiece  of  Itnuh 
teo  Viti  (1504)  i  *Scourging  of  Christ  by  Piero  delta  Francetea,  elaborately 
executed  in  the  miniature  style  (usually  covered).  —  The  Cbtpt  (entered 
from  the  right  corner  of  the  small  piazza  between  the  cathedral  and  the 
palace)  possesses  a  Pietii  in  marble  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna. 

The  *DvcAL  Palace,  erected  by  Luciano  da  Laurana  of  Dalmatia 
in  1467-82  by  order  of  Federigo  Montefeltro ,  is  now  used  as  a 
'Residenza  Governativa',  and  contains  the  archives.   The  require- 
ment of  strength,  coupled  with  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  has 
given  rise  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  enhanced  its  picturesqueness.  The  palace  has  always  been  much 
admired,  and  was  regarded  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  founder  as 
an  embodiment  of  their  ideal  of  a  princely  residence.    According 
to  modern  standards,  however,  its  dimensions  are  not  grand,  and 
even  the  court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  opposite  the  cathedral,  is 
pleasing  rather  than  imposing.   In  the  latter,  to  the  right,  are  med- 
iaeval tombstones  and  a  relief  (PietJt)  of  the  i4th  century.    The 
staircase  to  the  upper  rooms  is  on  the  left,  with  a  statue  of  Duke 
Federigo,  by  Oirol.  Campagna  (1606).   The  ornamentation  of  the 
doors,  windows,  and  chimney-pieces  here  and  in  the  apartments  is 
by  Ambrogio  da  Milano,  etc.     The  corridors  and  rooms  contain  a 
collection  of  inscriptions  from  Rome  and  the  Umbrian  municipia, 
early-Christian,  mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  sculptures,  and  a  imall 
picture-gallery.  Adm.  daily,  9-12  and  2-4  (in  summer  2-6) ;  fee  1  fir. 
The  Collection  op  Inscriptions  was  made  by  the  epigraphist  FabreUi, 
—  SccLPTVRBB.     In   the   corridors  are  Tl  teWtfe  V\\.\i  TCVT«fc«BN».VtfSfta  ^A 
engines  of  war  (nfter  Francesco  di  Giorgio),  \)7  Ambrogio  da  HUomo  VN^^x 
jrJiich  formerly  decorated  the  outside  of  tti©  p&Va-ce.    Uoo^  V^'^^x  ^*^ 
o^f/^^'  I''''^  beautiful  doors.,  frle/e  of  datvciTi%  ^u^^Va  o^ J^^  ^^^ 
•»/ece,  byDomerHcoBosseUi,  Room  II.  Fout  marble  c\iVxMie^-^^^^^.  ^B*««alia, 
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Two  crueiflxes  of  the  13th  century.  Room  lY.  Tapestry  worked  in  XJrbino 
by  masters  from  Flanders  \  stucco-reliefs  by  Brandano;  fine  marble  chimney- 
piece.  —  We  now  return  and  enter  the  Chapel,  in  which  is  a  plaster-cast 
of  Baphaers  skull.  The  studio  of  Duke  Federigo  should  be  visited  for  the 
sake  of  the  intarsias,  which  formerly  also  covered  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls,  and  the  fine  ceiling.  From  the  balcony  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Apennines  is  obtained  •,  still  better  from  the  N.  tower,  to  which  en  interest- 
ing winding  staircase  ascends.  —  The  celebrated  library  collected  by 
F^Lerigo  has  been  removed  to  Rome. 

PiOTCBS  Gaubrt.  To  the  right:  38.  Baroecio^  Madonna,  with  saints*, 
*89.  TMan^  Resurrection,  a  late  work  like  the  Last  Supper  (see  below); 
Timoieo  ViH  (not  Raphael),  40.  St.  Rochus,  25.  St.  Sebastian;  23.  Paolo 
Ucc€llo,  Legend  of  the  desecrated  Host.  Fine  chimney-piece.  —  41.  Tim. 
FM,  Tobias  and  the  angel;  42.  Titian^  Last  Supper  (damaged).  Giovanni 
Banti^  2.  Mn donna  with  88.  John  the  Baptist,  Sebastian,  Jerome,  and  Francis, 
and  the  Buffi  family  (1489) ;  4.  Pietlk.  18.  Piero  delta  Francesea,  Architectural 
piece t  1.  Justus  van  OJient^  Holy  Communion,  with  numerous  portraits, 
inclnaing  Duke  Federigo  and  Caterino  Zeno,  the  Persian  ambassador  (to 
the  right  of  the  table;  injured;  1474);  60.  Tim.  FtM,  St.  ApoUonia;  52. 
JFV'a  CamevalSj  Madonna. 

Opposite  the  palace  rises  an  Obelisk,  facing  which  is  the  church 
of  San  Domenicoj  with  a  pleasing  portal  by  Mciso  di  Bartolomeo 
(1449-62)  and  a  terracotta  relief  of  the  Madonna,  with  SS.  Dominic 
and  Peter  Martyr,  by  Luca  delta  Robbia  (1449).  —  The  street  con- 
tracts ;  to  the  right  is  the  University,  with  armorial  bearings  over 
the  door.  Farther  on  is  the  Jstituto  di  Belle  Arti,  which  contains 
soolptures  and  some  fine  majolicas. 

In  the  market-place  (p.  110)  Is  the  loggia  otSanFraneeacOj  a  14th 
cent,  church,  with  a  handsome  campanile.  The  portal  of  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Bartol.  Centogatti  (15th  cent.). 

The  Contrada  Raffaello  leads  hence  to  the  Fortezza.  Raphael  was 
born  at  No.  278,  on  the  left.  Purchased  in  1873  at  the  suggestion 
of  Count  Gherardi ,  aided  by  a  donation  from  Mr.  Morris  Moore , 
the  house  now  belongs  to  the  ^Reale  Accademia  Raffaello*. 

The  rooms  are  adorned  with  engravings  from  Raphael's  pictures.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  (removed  from  :;he  court; 
entirely  repainted),  by  Giovanni  Banti,  possibly  representing  Hi^a  Ciarla, 
Raphael's  mother  (fee  1/2  f'*)* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Contrada  Raffaello  the  Via  Bramante 
leads  to  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  containing  a  Pietk  and  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  two  good  paintings  by  Luca  Signorelliy  originally 
a  church-banner,  of  1495  (too  high  up  to  be  properly  seen). 

Returning  to  the  market-place ,  and  descending  the  Via  Maz- 
zini,  we  follow  the  Via  della  Posta  Vecchia,  the  first  side-street  to 
the  right,  and  then  the  Via  Barocci,  the  first  street  to  the  left,  which 
leads,  past  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  (containing  a  group  of  the 
Nativity  by  Fed.  Brandano),  straight  to  the  *  Oratorio  della  Confrch- 
temitd  di  San  Giovanni  Battista.  The  walls  of  the  oratory  are  coveted 
-with  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Virgin  aiv^3o\vxv^^'^«^^AsX^^«!>^^ 
Urge  Ornciffxionf  by  Lorenzo  da  San  ScdctItm)  a.iv^\i\&VtQ/C«vftT.,  vilxJafe 
BcJiooJ  of  Giotto  (1416;  restored).  TheaTvcieTvtt\ni>o«^x^iQ'^T^^««^^ 
tist  in  the  cathedral  of  Ancona.   UndeT  t\ie  «X^^x  ^s.  ^x'b^s.^r*^^  ^^ 
Ifody  of  San  Pietro  Spagnoli  d'TJrbino  (.d.  Uib^. 
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In  the  Theatre,  once  famous  for  its  decorations  hy  Oirolamo 
Oengaj  the  first  Italian  comedy  was  performed.  This  was  the  <Ga- 
landra'  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (p.  46),  the  friend  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

The  hill  of  the  old  Fortezza  (ascend  the  Gontrada  Raffaello ,  at 
the  top  take  the  Via  dei  Maceri  to  the  left,  and  knock  at  No.  1461 ; 
fee  25-50  c.)  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  *View  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  barren  chain  of  the  Apennines,  in  which  the  abrupt 
Sassi  di  San  Simone  are  specially  conspicuous.  The  peak  of  San  Marino 
(p.  105)  appears  in  the  distance  to  the  N.W. 

About  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Urbino ,  to  the  left  of  the  Pesaro  road, 
are  situated  the  conspicuous  old  monastery  and  church  of  San  Ber- 
nardino (ca.  1450),  with  the  new  cemetery  of  Urbino.  This  spot 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town.  The  church  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Dukes  Federigo  and  Guidobaldo,  with  their  busts. 

From  Urbino  to  Fossombromb  (p.  113).  via  CcUmazto,  IIY4  M.,  dili- 
gence daily  at  6  a.m.,  returning  at  1.45  p.  m.  (fare  2  fr.  10  c.^  eamage  10  fr.). 
The  'Gorriere  del  Furlo^  passes  through  Fossombrone  at  11  a.m.  and  on  its 
way  to  Fano  about  2.30  p.m.  Travellers  bound  for  Fano  should  not  omit 
to  visit  the  (50  min.)  Furlo  Pass  from  G&lmazzo.  Carriage  from  Urbino 
to  Gubbio  40  fr.  

The  Railway  fbom  Pesabo  to  Ancona  skirts  the  coast. 
98  M.  Fano  (*Albergo  e  Ristorante  Nolfi,  R.  &  A.  21/2  fr.,  Alb. 
del  Moro,  both  in  the  Via  Nolfl  and  unpretending ;  Cafi  in  the  Piazza), 
the  Fanum  Forttmae  of  antiquity,  is  Indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  temple 
of  Fortune,  a  fact  commemorated  by  a  modem  statue  of  fortune  on 
the  public  fountain.  It  is  now  a  pleasant  little  town  (9600  inhab.), 
surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and  a  deep  moat.  The  once  celebrated 
harbour  is  silted  up  and  unimportant;  vessels  anchor  in  a  new 
channel  through  which  part  of  the  water  of  the  Metaurus  (p.  113)  is 
discharged.  Pope  ClementVIII.  (Aldobrandini)  was  bom  at  Fano  in 
1536.  The  first  printing-press  with  Arabic  type  was  set  up  here  in 
1514  at  the  cost  of  Pope  Julius  II.  As  a  sea-bathing  place  Fano  is 
less  expensive  than  Rimini. 

We  enter  the  town  by  the  Via  Nolfl.    Farther  on ,  to  the  left, 

is  the  Piazza,  in  which  (in  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  1299)  is 

the  TheatrCj  formerly  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Italy,  rebuilt  by 

Torellij  a  native  architect,  and  decorated  by  Bibbiena  (d.  1774),  One 

of  the  rooms  contains  (temporarily)  a  David'with  the  head  of  Gholiath, 

by  Domenichino,  injured  by  thieves  in  1871 .  —  The  old  Palazzo  del 

Municipio  is  reached  through  the  arches  to  the  right  of  the  theatre. 

The  S.  side  of  the  Piazza,  which  is  enlivened  by  a  fountain  of 

flowing  water,  is  skirted  by  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Following 

the  latter  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  Via  dell'  Arco  d'Augusto,  the 

second  street  to  the  left.  In  a  small  piazza  here  rises  the  Cathbdbal 

ojpSanFobtunato;  the  fourrecumbent\\onamiioxv\.iOTni«tV?|«^^^wXi- 

ed  the  pillars  of  the  portico.    The  portal  da^a  irom  \\^^  V^V\i  t«ivtan . 

M  »,^  *^^  interior  the  chapel  of  San  Girolamo  Cttxe^iaft^Xo  >^^^^^  *«^2^ 

*  "'onument  of  the  Bainalducci  family  s  nearly  oppoaVW  VN^  >»  ^^-^  ^"^^VS 
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is  »  ohi^el  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Domeniehino  (damaged).  —  In  the  chapel 
to  the  tight  of  the  choir,  a  Madonna  with  two  aaints,  by  L,  Carraeci.  — 
In  the  court  of  the  Veicovado,  bdiind  the  cathedral,  Via  Hontevecchio  7, 
are  a  few  scvlptar&<),  including  three  13th  cent,  reliefs. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  Arch  of  Augustus  ,  which  spans 
the  street ,  a  structure  of  simple  design ,  to  whicli  a  second  story 
was  added  in  the  4th  cent. ,  when  it  was  re-dedicated  to  Constan- 
tine.  It  once  had  three  openings ,  as  is  shown  by  a  view  of  it  on 
the  adjacent  church  of  San  MichelCj  adjoining  the  handsome  Renais- 
sance portal. . —  On  the  side  of  the  arch  next  the  town  is  the  Found- 
Hng  Hospital  (Brefotroflo)^  a  pleasing  edifice  with  logge. 

.  Returning  to  the  piazza,  we  follow  the  Via  Boccaccio  opposite  the 
fountain,  and  then  take  the  Via  Bonaccorsi,  inclining  to  the  left,  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Mabia  Nuova,  with  its  portico. 

Interior.  Ist  chapel  on  the  left:  Oiov.  Santi^  Visitation  •,  2nd  chapel: 
I^erttffino,  Annunciation  (1498).  3rd  chapel  on  the  right:  *Perugino,  Ma- 
donna enthroned  and  six  saints,  with  charming  predella  (1497).  Key  at  the 
house  No.  14. 

In  the  yestibule  otSan  Francesco  (closed)  are  the  monuments  of 
Pandolfo  III.  Malatesta  (d.  1427;  to  the  right),  perhaps  by  Leon 
BaUista  Albertiy  1460,  and  Ms  wife  Paola  Bianca  (d.  1398 ;  left),  by 
T{igliapietra.  —  Santa  Croce^  the  hospital-church,  in  the  Via  Nolfl, 
contains  a  Madonna  with  four  saints,  by  Giovanni Santi.  —  San  Pietro, 
in  the  same  street,  is  an  imposing  and  richly-decorated  church  in  the 
baroque  style,  with  frescoes  by  Viviani  on  the  vaulting ;  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Gabrielli  (Ist  to  the  left)  is  an  Annunciation  by  Ouido 
Reni.  —  San  PaternianOy  dedicated  to  the  first  bishop  of  Fano, 
possesses  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ouercino,  —  In  Sanf  Agostino 
(entr.  by  side-door,  via  the  cloisters  of  the  Seminario)  is  a  painting 
of  Sant'  Angelo  Custode,  by  Ouercino,  the  subject  of  a  poem  by 
-  Robert  Browning  ('The  Guardian  Angel'). 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Afonte  Oiove  (840  ft.), 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  monastery,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Apennines.  It  is  reached  in  about  1  hr.  by  a  good  road  from  the 
church  of  RusHano  (see  below). 

Fbom  Fano  to  Fossato  vii  Fossoubbone  and  the  Fublo  Pass,  corriere 
daily:  to  Fossombrone  2V2  hrs.,  to  Cagli  6V2  hrs.  (fare  4,  in  summer  3  fr.), 
to  Schieggia  10  hrs.,  and  to  Fossato  12Vs  hrs.  (fare  7,  in  summer  6  fr.).  The 
road  is  the  ancient  road  from  Rome  to  Rimini  (p.  103),  the  Via  Flaminia^ 
constructed  in  B.C.  220  by  the  Censor  G.  Flaminius  (p.  50),  to  secure  the 
district  of  the  Po  which  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Gauls.  The 
road  quits  Fano  by  the  Arch  of  Augustus  and  the  Porta  Maggiore,  traverses 
the  plain  to  (IV4  M.)  the  church  of  Rusciano  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Giove  (see 
above),  and  then  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Metaurui^  the  monotonous  but 
fertile  valley  of  which  is  well  cultivated.  About  1  M.  from  Fossombrone, 
near  the  church  of  San  Martmo  al  Pianoy  was  once  situated  the  Roman 
colony  of  Forum  Sempronii^  destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Longobards. 

loVs  M.  Fossombrone  (7re  Re,  clean),  long  in  possession  of  the  Malatesta 

family ,  accrued  to  the  States  of  the  Chutcli  xxtvA^t  ftViA.\jA  "V^  .   ^X.  Na>  ^^'^ 

a  hnay  little  town  with  4300  inhab.  and  8iVVL-iac,\OTifc% ,  ^^%N.\SVi   ^"^^^^^ 

ia  the  valley,  wliicb  contracts  here,    and  comtna.Tv^e^  M   *^  t^^^-  .>J:^« 

Ciraedra/ contains  an  altar  by  DomenicoUossfem  i.U^^"^.  -  ^^^^bc"^^^^ 

^town  by  means  of  a  lofty  single-arched  bxid.s'i,  ^^^^^  ^^^?i^'«vo.  ^'^^ 

Baeumkmm,    Italy  II.     i3ti,  Edition.  '^  ^ 
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The  Via  Flaminfa  beyond  (IS'/s  H.)  Gaimaxxo  (p.  112)  ctomm  the 
\Thich  deMcendH  from  the  valley  near  Semi'  Angela  in  Vado  from  tha  K..  and 
t'nilowfl  the  left  bank  of  the  Ctmdigikmo.  which  at  this  point  empties  itaelf 
into  The  Metanmii.  Urbino  in  <>e.e.n  in  the  di.stanee  to  the  right.  The  valley 
Hoon  contracts  again;  to  the  right  rises  the  hill  of  PietrtUaia^  occaaionaily 
named  Montt  d'*A»drttbale.  Here,  according  to  the  popular  tradition,  waa 
t'nneht  the  memnm.ble  battle  of  the  Metanms  in  which.  B.C.  207.  HaMlnibaL. 
whilftt  marching  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  Hannibal  with  60,000  men.  waa 
signally  defeated  and  slain  by  the  conirals  Livins  Salinator  and  Glaodins 
Nero.  This  waa  thft  jjreat  .jvent  which  decided  the  2nd  E*anic  War  in 
favnur  ■»f  Il^me. 

The  road,  which  <tkirt8  the  river,  now  pierces  the  N.E.  chain  of  the 
Api^.nninefl  by  means  of  a  ravine  I>etween  lofty  and  preeipitooa  cliffa.  At 
the  narrowest  point,  where  there  is  room  for  the  river  only,  is  the  cele- 
hr;ited  Tnrto  Paaa  (Fnrlo  from  /oru/iM  =  passage,  the  ancient  pairs  tittar- 
ei$n).  a  tunnel  17  ft.  wide,  U  ft.  hi^sh.  and  abont  33  yd^.  in  length.  The 
founder  <>f  rhe  work  waa  t.he  Emp.  Veapasian  (in  A.  D.  76),  aa  the  inacrip- 
'ion  iifiwn  in  the  rock  at  the  N.  entrance  records  (Imp.  Catar  Amgtuiut, 
VenpoMiantu  pont.  max.  trib.  pot.  VII.  imp.  JtVII.  p(ater)  p(airia)  eo:  VIII, 
ci^sor  fariund.  otraHt). 

About  \  31.  beyond  the  pass  is  the  small  chnrch  Badia  del  Furlo^  and 
a  little  farther  on  liea  (2-3V*  31.)  the  Tillage  of  Aequalagna  (p.   123). 

■  II  M.  (lagli^  -"ee  p.  128.  —  Travellers  beyond  Oagli  are  generally  conveyed 
in  -^mailer  ciirriagea.  Above  the  town  the  Burano,  which  the  road  skirti, 
pjeri^HS  the  main  ''hain  of  the  Apennines  by  means  of  a  wild  and  deep 
fiOTs;o..  At  the  other  end  Ilea  &&/%  31  .j  Oaatiaoo,  with  1000  inhab. ;  the 
fhnrch  'I^.lla  Colltginta  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Pemgino.  —  The  road 
itacends  rapidly,  and  reaches  the  height  of  the  paaa,  2400  ft.  above  tha 
-tea.  A  little  before  arriving  at  Schieggia  the  road  crosses  a  ravine  hj 
the  •■uriona  Pnnte  a  BotU^  <'onatructed  in  1806. 

•UiVz  y\.  Bche^gia.  an  inaigniflcant  place,  lies  at  the  jnnction  of  the 
roads  to  Possato  :ind  Poligno.  and  to  (6  M.)  Gnbbio  (the  latter  leading  over 
the  pasfl  of  Mnnte  Calvo,  p.  53-,  carriage  5-6  fr.).  On  Monte  Petrara,  in  the 
■'icinity.  amid  oak-plantations,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  .Tnpiter  Apenninup,  whose  worship  was  pecnliar  to  the  Umbriana. 
.Several  bronzea  ;md  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  environs. 

The  main  road  continues  to  de-icend  the  green  valley  of  the  Chiaggio^ 
and  leadfl  via   Cottnr.ciaro  and  Sigillo  (stalactite  caves)  to  — 

i5  TH.  Fo$tnto  di  FiVo,  a  citation  on  the  Ancona  tind  Rome  line  fp.  128). 

Beyond  Pane  the  train  crosses  the  river  Metaunu  (see  above), 
then  the  Cemno,  beyond  1 106  M. )  Mondolfo-Marotta, 

1  VI  .\f.  Senigallia  or  Sinigaglia  {*Albergo  Roma^  near  the  har- 
bour;  Trattoria  del  GHardino^  near  the  \fnniclpio),  the  andent  Smui 
Oallicn,  with  9600  inhab.,  chiefly  occupied  in  Ashing,  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  t.he  Mi^a.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Pompey  during  the 
Civil  War  between  Marius  and  Snlla.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  aa  early 
as  the  -ith  cent.,  btit  was  alterwards  frequently  devastated  hy  Are 
and  .sword,  no  that  it  now  presents  quite  a  modem  appearance.  The 
house  in  which  Pope  Pins  JX.  (179^2-1878)  was  bom  is  shown;  it 
contains  a  f^w  memorials.  In  summer  Senigallia  is  a  favourite  sea- 
bathing place.  —  The  monastery-church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Oraaie 
f'idQl :  '2  M.  to  the  S.W.)  contains  in  the  choir  a  picture  by  P«ni- 
pino  CMAdnnnsi  with  six  saiuts),  aT\<V  o^et  t\vfc^^  iNX.*.T  qt^^i^^^^ 
«  .nm^U  .IfiMfoTina  by  Piero  dtUa  Francesca. 

Prom  5«nifrAJJia  via  Ifondavio  to   FoMOwbrotve  *vvei  \Sv«^t«.  Va  >2afc  TmrtA 
-''w,  s^.e  above 

^^^'/2M,   MonUmarciano.     P\easaut  v\e^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^«n 
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Ancona.    The  train  crosses  the  Esino,  At  (122  M.)  Falconara  Ma- 
rittima  (Rail.  Restaurant)  passengers  for  the  line  to  Rome  change 
carriages  (see  R.  15).  The  town  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 
127  M.  Aneona. 

14.   Ancona  and  its  Environs.    Osimo.    Loreto. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xix).  •Milano  (PI.  c  j  C,  4),  Via  Venti-Nove  Settem- 
bre,  with  electric  light  and  a  good  restaurant,  R..  L.,  &  A.  2V2-3,  B.  IVi, 
ddj.  8,  D.  4  (both  ind.  wine),  pens.  7-10,  omn.  1  fr.  •,  Gband  HdiKL  Vit- 
TORiA  (PL  b;  C,  3),  Corso  Vittorio  Kmanuele^  Albsbgo  Rbale  della  Pack 
(PI.  a;  G,  3),  Piazza  Santa  Maria  2,  with  restaurant,  lift,  and  baths,  B.,  L., 
A  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  2V2,  I>.  41/2,  pens.  11,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Eoma  (PI.  d;  D,  4), 
Via  Palestro,  with  frequented  trattoria,  well  spoken  of,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  IV2- 
3>/t  fr. ;  Alb.  dblla  Fbbbovia,  near  the  station,  mediocre. 

Cafis.  Stoppani  d:  Leva.,  in  the  Ooreo  Vitt.  Emanuele,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Piazza  Roma  (PI.  D,  4);  Dorico,  Piazza  del  Teatro  (PI.  C,  3).  — 
Trattorie.    RomOy  see  above;  PicchiOj  Piazza  Roma. 

Foat  OflLoo  (PI.  D,  4j  8-8  o'clock),  Piazza  Roma  (PL  D,  4).  —  Telegraph 
Office,  same  place.  —  Theatre,  Piazza  del  Teatro  (PL  G,  3). 

Oikbs.  One-horse  cab  from  station  to  town ,  incl.  luggage,  1,  at  night 
i]h  fr. :  two-horse  1 1/2  or  2  fr.  For  1  hr.  l^/i  or  2  fr. ;  each  Vs  hr.  more, 
6()  or  80  c.  —  Beyond  the  town,  2  fr.  50  or  3  fr.  60  c.  for  1  hr. ;  each  V2  hr. 
more,  1  fr.  15  or  1  fr.  70  c. 

Tramway  from  the  station  through  the  Via  Nazinnale  to  the  Piazza 
del  Teatro  (PL  C,  3);  10  c.  The  prolongation  to  the  Piazza  Cavour  is  not 
worked. 

Steamboats  of  the  Navigatione  Oenerale  Italiana  once  a  fortnight,  on 
the  way  from  Venice  to  Bari,  Brindisi,  and  Alexandria;  once  a  week  for 
Brindisi,  the  Pireeus,  and  Constantinople;  and  vice  versa.  —  Steamboats 
of  the  Sodeth  di  NavigazUme  Puglia  once  a  fortnight  on  the  way  from  Bari 
and  Barletta  to  Zara  and  Fiame. 

Sea  Baths,  near  the  station  (PL  A,  6).  Warm  Baths,  Piazza  Stamura 
(PL  B,  4). 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Sig.  Albert  P.  Tomaatini  (also  American  Consular 
Agent).  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  It.  di  M.  Servadio. 

Aneonot  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  31,300  inhab.,  of  whom 
upwards  of  6000  are  Jews,  and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour,  is 
beautifully  situated  between  the  promontories  of  Monte  Astagno 
(PI.  0,  6)  and  Monte  Quobco  (PI.  C,  1).  The  duties  and  harbour 
dues  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  18,000,000  fr.  Goals  and  raw 
sugar  are  the  chief  imports,  asphalt  is  the  chief  export.  The  pro- 
Tlnoe  contains  important  sulphur-mines,  silk-factories,  paper-mills, 
and  yineyards. 

Ancona  was  founded  by  Doric  Greeks  from  Syracuse,  and  thence  named 
Doriea  Aneon  (i.e.  *elbow*,  from  the  shape  of  the  promontory).  It  was 
afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  harbour  was  enlarged  by  Trajan.  Af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  repeatedly  recovered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Goths  and  others,  and  in  1532  was  made  over  by  Gonzaga 
.to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  built  a  fort  and  garrisoned  it.  Ancona  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  fortress  in  modem  history.  Thus  in  1796  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  French,  in  1799  to  the  Austrians,  in  1805  to  the  French 
again;  and  in  1816  it  was  ceded  to  the  pope, to  wYvom  \\.\i<^<yQSSiANSKs.*s^$^. 

TheHABBouBy  an  oval  basin  of  a\)Oul^^Q\>^  ^^  ^^^•"«^^>^~ 
jneter,  la  coDsidered  one  of  the  best  in  lt»i7 .  TYi^^v^^^^^^^'^  ojwc^  n 
eaJJe^  tht^  Banchina,    was    completed  iiv  i^O.     ^V^  ^*  ^"^^^  ^ 
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of  ancient  Roman  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  it  riseB  the  well 
preseryed  marble  ^Triumphal  Aroh  (PI.  B,  1),  erected  A.  D.  116 
by  the  Roman  senate  in  honour  of  Trajan  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  quays,  as  the  inscription  records.  The  holes  to  which  its  orig- 
inal bronze  enrichments  were  attached  are  still  observed.  The 
new  pier  constructed  by  Pope  Clement  XII.,  a  contlnoation  of  the  ■ 
old,  also  boasts  of  a  Triumphal  Arch  (PI.  B,  1),  designed  by  Van- 
vitelli,  but  far  inferior  to  the  other.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  harbour 
is  the  old  Lazzaretto  (PI.  B,  5},  built  in  1732,  now  a  sugar-refinery. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  San  Ciriaoo  (PI.  C,  1),  dedicated  to  the  first 
bishop  of  Ancona,  stands  on  the  Monte  Ouasco  (see  p.  115),  an 
excellent  point  of  view.  The  church  (12-13th  cent.}  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Venus  mentioned  by  Catullus  and  Juvenal,  and 
contains  ten  of  its  columns.  It  is  built  in  a  mixed  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque  style,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  each  of  the  arms  being 
flanked  with  aisles.  The  dodecagonal  dome  over  the  centre  of  the 
cross  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy.  The  fa^de  (13th  cent.),  ascribed 
to  Margheritone  (TArezzOj  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  portico,  the  front 
columns  of  which  are  borne  by  red  lions. 

Interior  (closed  12-4.30  p.m.).  In  the  Left  Aisle,  in  front,  is  a  tomb 
of  1530.  In  the  Biout  Tbansept  the  semi-Byzantine  capitals  have  been 
preserved;  the  railing  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  dates  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury. —  In  the  Cbtpt,  to  the  right,  sculptures  of  the  13th  cent. ;  relief  of 
Christ  between  an  ox  and  a  lion  (the  symbols  of  the  evangelists  SS.  Luke 
and  Mark),  by  Fhilippus;  beneath,  Head  of  Christ  and  St.  Gteorge;  tomb 
of  the  Franciscan  B.  Gabriel  Ferretti  (1456)  \  in  the  corner,  three  statuettes 
(12th  cent.);  then,  poor  terracotta  figures  of  SS.  Cyriacus,  MarceUinos, 
and  Liberius;  interesting  12th  cent,  reliefs,  probably  from  the  ancient 
choir  of  the  left  transept;  Sarcophagus  of  Ft(avius)  Oorgonhtiy  Pnaetor  of 
Ancona,  with  reliefs  (in  front,  Christ  and  the  apostles  witti  Gorgonius 
and  his  wife  at  the  Saviour's  feet ;  on  the  lid  to  the  left  of  the  inscription, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  to  the  right,  Hoses,  Goliath,  David,  Baptism  of 
Christ;  on  the  left  end,  Moses,  Abraham's  Oflfering,  on  the  right  end.  Magi 
before  Herod,  etc. ;  4th  cent.) ;  farther  on,  Roman  head ;  statue  of  St.  Pn- 
mianus;  relief  of  Christ  (12th  cent.);  sarcophagus  of  SS.  Cyriac  and  Liber- 
ius.  — ■  The  Grtpt  of  the  Left  Tbamsbpt  (restored)  contains  the  tombs  of 
SS.  Cyriacus,  Mareellinus,  and  Liberius,  in  the  baroque  style  (fee  50  c). 

Pope  Plus  II.  Piccolomini,  while  vainly  endeavouring  to  organise 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  died  in  the  Episcopal  I'alace,  adjoining 
the  cathedral,  in  1464.  —  Within  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
are  scanty  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre, 

The  Palazto  del  Comune  (PI.  C,  2),  buUt  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
Margheritone  d'Arezzo,  was  restored  in  1470  by  Franeeeeo  di  Qior- 
gio,  and  partly  modernized  in  1647.  The  reliefs  of  Adam  and 
Eve  on  the  facade  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rear  date  from  the  orig- 
inal building.  On  the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  a  statue  of  the 
law-giver  Marco  de'  Rossi  (14th  cent.). 

The  Strada  del  Comune  descends  ftom  t\vft  Pa\«.izo  del  Oomune. 
On  the  left  is  the  church  of  San  Francesco  y?\.T>  ,">.,  Ttfs^  «.\^«xtM3ft:^ 
'Sting'  on  a  massive  substructure  vritlii  a  t\o\v  QsqVXvVr.  ^^tVx^^  Vj 
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Giorgio  da  Sebenico  (1455).  —  The  street  next  leads  (r.)  to  the 
Prefettura  (PI.  D,  3),  the  fine  court  of  which  is  flanked  by  Gothic 
arcades  (with  Renaissance  capitals)  and  has  a  fine  Renaissance  arch- 
.way.  —  We  proceed  through  the  court  to  the  Piazza  del  Plbbisoito 
(PI.  D,  3),  reached  by  steep  approaches  between  which  is  a  statue 
of  Clement  XII.  (Corsini,  1730-40),  by  Comacchini.  —  Farther  up 
is  the  church  of  San  Domenico  (PI.  D,  3),  which  contains  a  Ma- 
donna and  SS.  Francis  and  Nicholas  by  Titian  (in  the  3rd  chapel  on 
the  right),  beautiful  and  imposing  in  its  composition,  though  now 
much  injured  (1520). 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  right  is  the  Museum  (Civicd  Pina- 
eoUea  Podtsti  e  Museo  Archeologico  dellt  Marche). 

On  the  Chround  Floor  is  the  Archeeological  Museum  (open  10-3,  Sun. 
10-1).  Vestibule.  Keystones  from  the  doorways  of  houses  and  other  reliefs 
of  the  iSth  cent.,  including  large  groups  of  Cain  and  Abel,  etc.,  from  the 
'  old  Palazzo  Comunale.  —  Room  I.  Chiefly  Roman  antiquities  and  coins.  — 
Boom  II.  Antique  bronzes  and  vases;  medals:  skeleton  of  a  warr'or  with 
a  bronze  helmet  (7th  or  8th  cent.  B.  (3.),  found  in  1892  at  Novilara,  to  the 
8.  of  Pesaro. 

Upper  Floor.  The  Picture  Gallery  here  includes  a  few  good  works 
of  the  Venetian  school  (open  free  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.,  10-1  ^  on  other  days 
on  application  to  the  custodian,  10-12^  fee  50  c).  Room  I.  Paintings  and 
cartoons  by  Francesco  Podetti.  —  Boom  II.  1.  Carlo  Crivelliy  Small  Madonna ; 
8.  Tiiian^  Cruciaxion  (damaged);  9.  Paiegrino  Tibaldi,  Baptism  of  Christ; 
11.  OvereinOy  Cleopatra;  13.  Lorenzo  Lotto ^  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (1550; 

Spoiled  by  restoration);  27.  Ciccarelli,  Belief  of  the  Madonna;  80.  Guercino^ 
t.  Pelagia ;  *S7.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints. 

The  Via  Bonda  descending  to  the  right  from  the  Prefettura 
leads  to  the  Loggia  dei  Mercanti  (Exchange,  PI.  C,  3),  a  late-Gothic 
edifice  with  a  facade  by  Qiorgio  da  Sebenico  (1459).  In  the  interior 
are  paintings  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  stucco-work  by  Varlh.  — 
Adjoining,  on  the  left,  is  the  pretty  Palazzo  Benincasa  (16th  cent.). 
—  Farther  on  to  the  right  we  reach  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delta 
Piazza  (PI.  0,  3),  with  an  elaborate  facade  (1210) ;  the  sculptures 
by  Philippus.  Still  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  deUa  Misericordia  (PI.  C,  2),  with  an  elegant  early- 
Renaissance  portal.  —  We  return  through  the  Via  della  Loggia  to 
the  Piazza  del  Teatbo  (PI.  C,  3),  the  centre  of  traffic,  beyond 
"w^hich  is  Sant'  Agostino,  with  a  late-Gothic  portal  showing  a  Re- 
naissance tendency,  attributed  to  Giorgio  da  Sebenico. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Teatro  the  Cobso  Vittorio  Emanuble 
(PI.  C,  D,  E,  4)  ascends  towards  the  E.,  through  the  new  quarters 
of  the  town.  At  the  end  is  the  Piazza  Cavour,  with  a  marble 
statue  of  Count  Cavour  in  the  centre  (PI.  E,  4).  At  the  point 
where  the  Oorso  Giuseppe  Mazzini  passes  the  Piazza  Roma  is  a 
tasteful  fountain. 

Excursions  prom  Aii^ooti^A. 

TJie  Province  of  Ancona,  the  ancient  Piccnum,  Va  ;».  ^««^^^>^'^  ^'fS^t^ 
diaMcL  aboundiDg  in  beautiful  scenery.   The  ApanivViv^^  ^c^^  ^^t?Cq.  \^g^^^. 
^F^^I?"^"  *°^*'^«  *J»«  s^a>   forcing  8W,  \>xv\.  ^^^^^^^^J^^^\* 
The  towuB  are  invarfaMy  situated  on  the  YieVsUla.    Tq  XXs^^^  ^  •  '^'^  ^^^ 
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bounded  by  the  Central  Apennines  ^  usually  covered  with  snow,  whieh 
here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  several  continaous  ranges,  f^om  the 
Monti  SibUlini  (8m  ft.)  to  the  Gran  Sauo  d* Italia  (9586  ft.). 

On  the  coast,  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ancona,  rises  the  Honte 
Conero  or  Monte  di  Ancona  (1875  ft.),  with  an  old  Gamaldulensian' 
monastery,  commanding  a  superb  panorama.  The  pedestrian  follows 
a  tolerable  road  over  the  coast-hills  nearly  as  far  as  (7  M. )  Sirolo 
(1000  inhab.),  whence  a  path  to  the  left  ascends  in^^hr.  to  the 
top.  A  carriage  (see  p.  115)  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  *An  alternative  route  is  to  take  the  train  to  Osimo  (see  below) 
and  thence  proceed  by  diligence  to  Sirolo. 

The  Ancona-Foggia  Railway  (to  LoretOy  15  M.,  in  38-50  min.; 
fares  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  90,  1  fr.  20  c,  express  2  fr.  95,  2  fr.  15  c;  to 
Porio  Civitanova,  27  M.,  in  174*1^4  ^^0  penetrates  the  heights 
enclosing  Ancona  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  4  M.  Varano,  To  the  left 
rises  the'flnely  formed  Monte  Conero  (see  above). 

10  M.  OBimo  (^Albergo  delta  Corona ,  in  the  market-place;  om- 
nibus from  the  station  to  the  town,  3  M.,  75  c),  the  ancient 
Auximunij  colonised  by  the  Romans  B.C.  157,  and  mentioned  by 
Caesar,  is  now  a  country-town  with  5000  inhab. ,  and  lies  on  a  hill  in 
a  commanding  position.  The  N.  part  of  the  Town  Wall  (2ud  cent. 
.  B.C.)  still  exists.  A  walk  round  the  town  affords  a  beautiful  view. 
The  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  the  large  Piazza  contains  inscriptions  and 
statues  in  Roman  dress,  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum  in 
the  15th  cent.,  but  barbarously  mutilated  by  the  Milanese  in  1487. 
Here  are  also  a  Madonna  and  angels,  by  Lor.  Lotto,  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  Bart.  Yivarini.  The  Cathedral  contains  a  fine  bronze  font 
of  the  16th  century. 

Proceeding  hence  by  railway,  we  perceive,  to  the  right,  Casid^ 
fidardo,  where  on  18th  Sept.,  1860,  the  papal  troops  under  Lamori- 
ciere  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Italians  under  Cialdini. 

15  M.  LoretO.  —  Hotels.  Albebgo  del  Pellegring,  in  the  Piazza, 
Pace,  IIoma,  Mineuva,  all  plain  but  not  cheap;  Pens.  Tommaso  Fesbt,  in 
the  Piazza.  —  'Posto'  in  Omnibtu  or  Cab  to  the  town,  60  c.;  one-horse  cab 
to  Recanati,  3  4  fr.  (bargain  beforehand).  Those  who  walk  from  the 
station  tu  the  t(»wn  leave  the  main  street  to  the  right,  at  the  point  where 
it  is  crossed  (viaduct)  by  a  street  running  towards  the  E.  end  of  the  church. 
—  Loreto  is  infested  by  beggars  and  importunate  (but  useless)  *guides\ 

Loreto,  situated  on  a  hill  1^2  M.  from  the  line,  with  admirable 
views  of  the  sea,  the  Apennines,  and  the  province  of  Ancona,  is  a 
celebrated  resort  of  pilgrims  (1100  inhab.).  It  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  single  long  street,  full  of  booths  for  the  sale  of  rosaries, 
medals,  images,  etc.  An  important  festival  takes  place  on  Sept.  8th 
(Nativity  of  the  Virgin). 

According  to  the  legend,  the  house  of  the  Virgin  at  Nazareth  became 

^-n   object  of  profouDd    veneration   ailet  lAie  ^ew  ^"Sfe,  ^\i.«tt.  \Xi&  *j|,«6d 

■Empresa  Helena^  mother  of  ConstantiivG ,  made  a  v^?,TVia»i%^  V:bi>i^«t  ^  «A 

caused  a  b&aWca  to  be  erected    over  it.    Owin^  to  \\ie  vm.x«%\w»  ^J  ^ 

^^%''sthe   b&ailica.  fell   to   decay,   and  «^«^.eT  \.\Le \o|a  ol ^«^^ J^ 

«»*'  ^n/a  ivas  miraculously  transplanted  \>7  l\ie  ^^^^  ^^  w^^A%Va.^a». 
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to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  (the  precise  spot  being  between  Fiume  and 
Tenato).  Three  years  later,  however,  it  was  again  removed  by  angels 
daring  the  night,  and  deposited  near  Becanati,  on  the  ground  of  a  certain 
widow  Laureta  (lauretum  =  laurel-grove).  A  church  was  erected  over  it, 
and  houses  soon  sprang  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  believers  who 
flocked  to  the  spot.  In  1586  Pope  Sixtus  Y.  accorded  to  Loreto  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  town. 

Among  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  have  visited  this  spot  may  be 
mentioned  Tasso,  who  thus  alludes  to  it:  — 

^Eeeo  fra  le  tempeste,  e  i  fieri  venti 

Di  questo  grande  e  spatioso  mare, 

0  santa  Stella,  il  tuo  ^lendor  mha  scorto, 

Ch"*  illustra  e  scalda  pur  Vumane  mentV. 

The  large  *Chibsa  della  Casa  Santa,  with  nave  and  aisles  of 
equal  height  and  a  transept  with  aisles,  was  begun  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  church  in  1468  for  Pope  Paul  II.  and  was  continued  in 
1479-86  by  Oiuliano  da  Maiano  of  Florence.  The  lofty  dome  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars  above  the  cross  was  completed  in  1600  by 
GwUano  da  Sangallo,  the  interior  was  partly  altered  after  1526 
by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  while  the  handsome  traver- 
tine facade  was  erected  in  1583-87  under  Sixtus  V.,  a  colossal 
statue  of  whom  adorns  the  entrance  flight  of  steps.  Over  the  prin- 
^  eipal  door  is  a  lifesize  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Qirolamo 
Lombardo,  whose  sons  and  pupils  executed  the  three  superb  bronze 
doors,  under  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1605-21.  The  campanile,  designed 
by  Vanvitellij  is  a  lofty  structure  in  a  richly  -  decorated  style,  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  pyramid.  The  principal  bell,  presented  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516,  weighs  11  tons. 

In  the  iMTSiiiOB,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  a  beautiful  font,  cast 
in  bronze  by  Tiburzio  Vercelli  and  Oiambattista  Vitale^  and  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  and  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Fortitude.  On  the  al- 
tars and  in  the  chapels  of  the  nave  are  mosaics  representing  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  by  Domeniehino,  and  the  Archangel  Michael,  by  Outdo  Rent;  etc. 

The  Right  Transept,  the  central  chapel  of  which  is  adorned  with 
modern  frescoes,  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  Sacristies,  containing  celebrated 
•Frescoes.  In  the  sacristy  to  the  right  the  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem, 
and  the  elaborate  celling  painted  in  imitation  of  architecture,  with  pro- 
phets and  angels  (1478),  are  by  Melozzo  da  Forli  (p.  100).  The  frescoes  in 
the  Sagrestia  della  Cura  (to  the  left)  are  early  but  good  specimens  of  Luca 
Signorelli  (p.  48):  the  Apostles,  Christ  and  the  doubting  Thomas,  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  and  (in  the  dome)  Evangelists,  church-fathers,  and  angels 
(ca.  1480,  restored  in  1877). 

The  Choir  Apse  is  richly  painted  from  the  designs  of  Ludaig  Seitz 
(1893).  —  In  the  Dome  are  modern  frescoes  by  Ce«.  Maccari. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church,  beneath  the  dome,  rises  the  Casa  Santa 
(or  *Holy  House"),  a  simple    stone  building,   13>/2  ft.  in   height,  28  ft.  in 
length,  and  I2V2  ft.  in  width,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  *Marble  Screen  designed 
by  Bramante  (1510),  and  executed  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1513-29),  Giro- 
lamo  Lomhardo,  Bandinelli,  Tribolo,  Raffaello  da  ifontelupo,  Quglielmo  della 
Porta,  etc.,  with  bronze  doors  by  Oirolamo  Lombardo.    It  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  and  (on  the  S.  side)  of  David  and  Gl<sU%^\v^ 
and  with  reliefs,  among  which  are:  on  the"W.  aidfe,  kTiTixi\3Lt\^\Nsya..^\sil  ^atv.- 
sopifM/  8.,  Nativity,  by  Sansovino;  AdoraUon  oi  W\ft"Sl«.?;\^\>^  B.afla<t\\o  ^ 
Mmtaupo  BBd  Oirol.  Lombardo;  E.,  Arrival  oi  Wie  C«.a«w ^wixXsw ^\.\^«t^N».v^^ 
^i5j»A>^/i«i?A,/aboveit,  Death  of  the  Virgin,  \)7  Domenico  Aimo;^.^^^^J^^;j^ 
JlajTufllo  da  Montelupo;  Nuptials   of  tlie  Virgm,  \>T  \.\ve.  ^ws^^  Tsx».^^ft.^ 
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In  a  niche  of  the  interior  is  a  small  black  image  of  the'  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  cedar,  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  richly  adorned  with  jewels, 
the  lustre  of  which  is  enhanced  by  silver  lamps  always  kept  burning. 
In  1798  it  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  French. 

In  the  N.  Tbansept  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (open  free  to  the 
public,  9-11.30  and  2.30-3.30,  in  summer  4.30-5.30,  at  other  times  only  with 
permesso),  which  contains  valuable  votive  offerings  and  curiosities,  the 
gifts  of  monarchs  and  persons  of  rank  (chiefly  of  the  19th  cent.).  The 
ceiling-painting  is  by  Pomarando. 

In  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  are  the  Jesuits^  College  and 
the  Palazzo  Apostolico,  begun  in  1510  from  designs  by  Bramante^ 
continued  by  And.  ISansovino  and  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger^ 
but  never  finished. 

The  palace  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  {Lor.  Lotto^  Adoration  of 
the  Child,  SS.  Christopher,  Rochus,  and  Sebastian,  Christ  and  the' woman 
taken  in  adultery,  and  four  other  works;  Vouet^  Last  Supper;  Sehidoney 
St.  Clara;  Qmreivo^  Descent  from  the  Cross;  Arm.  Carracci^  Nativity,  etc.); 
a  hall  with  Tapestries  after  RaphaeVs  Cartoons  (Paul  at  Lystra,  Healing  the 
Lame,  'Feed  my  Sheep',  Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  Holy  Family.  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,  St.  Paul's  Speech);  and  a  Collection  of  Majolica^  chiefly 
from  the  well-known  manufactory  in  Urbino  (fee  i/a-l  fr.). 

At  (171/2  M.)  Porto  Recanati  (3000  inhab.)  we  alight  for  — 
Recanati  (^Albergo  Corona ;  Trattoria  Speziolij  with  bedrooms, 
clean;  6800  inhab.),  loftily  situated  4^/2  M.  to  the  W.  and  com-  , 
manding  charming  views  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea.  It  was  a 
fortified  and  important  place  in  the  middle  ages.  The  imposing  new 
Municipio  contains  two  good  works  by  Lor.  Lotto  (1508  and  1512), 
a  bronze  bust  of  Leopardi  (see  below)  by  G.  Monteverde  (1898),  and 
a  charter  of  municipal  privileges  accorded  to  the  town  by  Emp. 
Frederick  II.  in  1229.  The  Cathedral  of  San  FLaviano,  with  a  Gothic 
porch,  contains  the  monument  of  Gregory  XII.,  of  1417.  In  the 
small  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Mercanti  is  an  Annunciation  by 
Lor.  Lotto.  San  Domenico  (with  a  fresco  of  the  Apotheosis  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer  by  Lor.  Lotto)  and  SanV  Agostino  have  Renaissance 
portals,  while  the  palace  of  Card.  Venier  has  a  loggia  (towards  the 
court)  by  Giuliano  da  Majano  (1477-79).  The  palace  of  the  Leopardi 
contains  the  collections  of  the  scholar  and  poet  Oiacomo  Leopardi 
(d.  1837),  to  whom  a  marble  statue  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
Municipio. 

Excursion  from  Recanati  to  Afacerata  (p.  121),  passing  the  ruins  of 
ffelvia  Ricina  (p.  121). 

The  train  crosses  the  Potenza.  23  M.  Potenza  Picena  (3000  in- 
hab.), named  after  a  Roman  colony,  the  ruins  of  which  have  disap- 
peared. 

27  M.  Porto  Civitanova,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chientif  the  town 
of  Civitanova  (about  2000  inhab.)  lies  1  M.  inland.  —  Thence  to 
Pescara,  Foggia,  etc.,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy. 

FjtoM  Porto  Civitanoxa  to  Fabkia«o,  5^^|i1>\m  't^aV^v^  VJwio  i\«<ra€h- 
ira/Tis  daily)  in  S^/z-diU  hrs.  —   The  line  at  ivxat  tvatcivAa  >iXv«k  l«tVV\ft  wA 
amJUng  valley  of  the  Chienti.  5  M.  Afontecosoro ;  ftl»V.  Morrwa\U-Mw^-»«*r 
tU^'       '^^  ^'  -^^«^^.  a  town  on  tbe  heigYit  lo  VVie  \felX,N?\^iXi7W»  Viftiite- 
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171/3  M.  Kaoerata  (Alb.  Centrale,  B.  2  fr.,  clean;  Milano;  Europa;  *  Trat- 
toria Fcatfulla;  Ca/4^&t  the  post-office),  a  flourishing  town  with  10,100  inhab. 
and  a  legal  seminary  (250  students),  capital  of  the  province  of  Macerata,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  heights  between  the  valleys  of  the  Chienti  and 
Potenta.  Like  Recanati,  Macerata  sprang  up  after  the  destruction  of  Ueloia 
Rieina<t  of  which  there  still  exist  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of 
a  bridge  on  the  Potenza,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Macerata.  From  the  rail, 
station  we  follow  (left)  the  Via  delle  Mura  (views)  to  (V2  M.)  the  large 
Convitto  NazionaU.  Hence  the  Via  dtl  Convitto  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
town  and  ascends  to  the  church  of  San  Oiovanniy  with  an  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  ^n/ranco.[  Adjacent  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale,  containing  a 
amall  Pinacoteca  (open  on  week-days,  9-2),  the  chief  treasures  of  which 
are  a  Madonna  and  88.  Julian  and  Antony  of  Padua  by  Oentile  da  Fabriano 
(N08.  35,  22),  a  Madonna  by  Carlo  Crivelli  (1470;  No.  36),  a  Madonna  with 
83.  Julian  and  Antony  by  Allegretto  Nuzi  da  Fabriano  (1369 ;  No.  39),  and 
a  Penitent  by  Lanfranco  (No.  55).  It  also  contains  a  few  antiquities  and 
coins.  Proceeding  hence  in  a  straight  direction  past  the  Post  Office^  we 
reach  the  main  Piazza,  with  the  Pahzzo  Municipale  (in  the  court,  ancient 
toga-statues  and  inscriptions)  and  the  Pre/ettura,  a  Renaissance  palace  of 
the  Qonzagas,  with  Gothic  survivals.  We  then  descend,  passing  the  Cathe- 
dral and  the  small  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto  (with  late-Romanesque 
tiled  facade),  to  the  Porta  Mtrcato,  built  by  Pius  II.  Adjacent  (left)  is  a 
J^erittiriOy  for  ball-play.  Outside  the  town,  */4  M.  to  the  right  of  the  rail, 
station,  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Vergini,  by  Galasso  da  Cari'i 
(1573). 

22  M.  Urbisaglia.  The  road  to  the  little  town  of  this  nanr.e,  which  lies 
5  or  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  (diligence),  crosses  the  Chienti  and  the  Fiastra  and 
passes  the  villa  of  Prince  Bandini^  a  secularized  convent  with  a  large  gar- 
den and  an  interesting  Romanesque  church.  Farther  on  the  Monti  Sibillini 
(p.  llt^)  come  into  sight.  The  loftily  situated  XJrbisaglia  {Oiteria  Nuova^ 
very  fair),  to  the  W.  of  the  road,  probably  occupies  the  Arx  of  the  Roman 
Urhs  Salvia,  which  spread  over  the  whole  slope  as  far  as  the  Fiastra  and 
was  destroyed  by  Alaric.  A  ruined  theatre  and  amphitheatre  and  traces 
of  many  other  ancient  buildings  still  remain.  The  medieeval  wall,  which 
enclosed  the  whole  space,  may  also  be  traced ;  on  its  N.W.  side  it  has 
utilised  some  ancient  mascnry.  —  241/2  M.  Pollenza. 

28V2  M.  Tolentino  {Corona,  indifferent;  Falcone,  near  the  piazza,  un- 
pretending), the  ancient  Tolentinum  Picenum,  prettily  situated  on  the  Chienti, 
with  4100  inhab.,  was  once  strongly  fortified.  The  rail,  station  is  about 
V2  M.  from  the  town.  To  the  left  stands  the  church  of  San  Catervo,  which 
contains  the  early- Christian  sarcophagus  of  St.  Catervus,  embellished  with 
reliefs  (Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd),  and  frescoes 
of  the  15th  century.  A  few  hundred  paces  farther  on  is  the  Museo  Civico, 
established  in  the  Renaissance  cloisters  to  theN.E.  of  San  Niccolo.  Among 
its  contents  are  a  toga-statue  and  the  proceeds  of  the  excavations  carried 
on  by  Count  Silveri  Gentiloni  since  1880  in  the  Picene  necropolis  surround- 
ing the  town  ^-4th  cent.  B.C. ;  key  kept  at  the  Pal.  Gentiloni,  nearly  op- 
Sosite).  Adjacent  is  the  Cathedral  of  San  Niccolo,  which  possesses  a 
ne  portal  by  Rosso  of  Florence  (1431),  presented  to  his  native  town  by 
Niccol6  Mauruzzi,  the  celebrated  condottiere.  In  the  chapel  to  ihe  N.  t  f 
ihe  high-altar  are  the  remains  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  (d.  l£09j  and 
two  paintings  of  the  late- Venetian  school  (I6th  cent.).  An  adjoining  room 
contains  a  wooden  statue  and  the  Renaissance  tomb  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  taint  by  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  da  San  Severmo. 
The  adjoining  cloisters  date  from  the  18th  century.  In  the  adjacent  Piazza 
is  the  church  of  San  Francesco  (I3th  cent.),  with  a  fresco  of  1470,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna  and  Sant'  Amicone  di  Rambone  healing  the  infirm. 
(chapel  to  the  right).  The  learned  Francis  Phi lelphus,  ou^  <^^  ^^  '^^^'^ 
stndento  snd  disseminatora  of  classical  literature,  v,  aa ^>orB.  ^V. "I^^^vvWcnb  \sw 
lies.  —  The  picturesque  environs  command  Rne  >i\ev?a  ol  \Xv<^  Ta.wv^\a\^- 
The  ndlway  now  quits   the  Chienti  and  enlexa  \.\i^  n«.\\^i^^^  ^ wx  v^- 

i^'ZL.^J'-  ^*?  ^overino  Marche  {Leon  d^Oro),  ^  ^^^^^  ,^^^^>X:^  d.«>. 

b»b.,  aroBe  from   the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Septempeda,    \^  ^^^^  ^Vxvx^^  * 
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CiuUIUf.  fre»coef  by  IfieUtaivi  ^A»gtlmxto.  aaid  aa  alur-aieee  %t  Jioaili  tfa 
FKfhgtio  (iifjfi):  Id  the  McriFij  of  the  />«ono  JTiioiie  a  Warfwaa,  a  e»od  eariy 
w^rk  bj  /1iftfurt«'At&. .  font  Lcrenxo  etaxMis  on  tbe  nte  of  aa  iTient  teiple. 

JuMrripiiozif  aad  aiiiiquJiieB  in  ibe  v>wn-bal],  and  at  the  i«Bidaaoe  of  the 
i.^fjjy^.  StrranzW/olJio.  —  40',^  Jl.  Gaphclt. 

From  02  X.)  Oatdr'iimcn.dc  f  A]b.  B^n  i  a  road  inmAB  1o  tke  S.  to  fB  X.) 
Casnenno  T^'JCO  inlab.j.  \hr  ancient  C  merHtvm  C»lhr«rwm,  <aic«  1h«  c^tal 
•  ■i  iLe  Vicj  r.'riiixt  Ciui^rU'.f.  wbo  during  tbe  SunniT«  wan  allied  tfaeoiMlvef 
witb  h/.'xn*:  n^aintt  iL^  Etruftcans.  It  :(■  tbe  heai  of  a  buhopric  (fouBded  in 
's','2:  Tbe  '.iiL'cral  of  Jfan  Sorino  occujie*  ibe  mi<  of  a  teaaple  of  J«|rfier; 
ju  Irtjnx  of  jx  is  a  brou/*:  .-uiue  'if  Pope  Sixtw  V..  of  1567.  Tlie  painter 
f'ar!o  MatQt'.a  wa<  I^'tzi  b«rre  io  1625  id.  at  B^noe  in  1713 i. 

47  N.  Xatelica  (J^.  ifcn^.  clean  i,  a  town  with  29CI0  inbab.^  poueiciwg 
pj'.tcre*  by  PalzueziUiDO  (I'l-C'l.j  and  E-u<ebio  di  >an  Giorpo  (i5ll3)  ia  the 
ri.tjTth  of  ban  Franc^^co  d'ri  Zocc-olaoti.  and  a  rmall  pictnre-pUery  in  the 
Pa:.  Pienami.  —  MVs  M.  CerrtlodEd:  51 11 .  AVboerna  (fee  below;  change 
«.arri*2*i*  for  Je^i  and  Anc^i&a).  —  59i/j  II .  Fabriarto.  see  below. 

15.  Prom  Ancona  to  Foligno    Orte.  Borne). 

^.'  M.  Kailwat  in  3»;«-&V2  br«.  Ifares  14  fr.  60.  10  fr.  ».  6  fr.  60  c.  ;  ex- 
pr'>>  KJ  /r.  5.  11  fr.  25  c. ;  c^.mp.  p.  xit).  To  Rome  (1S3  X.)  in  8-12  hrt. 
<fhr«r6  ?0  fr.  yj,  ia  fr.  30,  IJ  fr.  5  c;  txi-rew  3»j  fr.  T"\  25  fp.  65  c.).  Best 
vi':W0  10  tbe  leA. 

To  rOM.)  Falconara  Marittima,  see  p.  115.  —  Here  the  train 
diverges  to  the  .S.  W,  into  the  valley  of  the  Esino  (Lat.  Aesis)^  which 
it  crosses  at  i  lO*,^  M. )  ChiaravalU. 

171  2  ^I-  jeti  (AUf.  SanC  Antonio^  Speranta,  both  fair;  Corona), 
a  prosperous  Diaiiulacturing  town  with  6*200  inhab.,  wa-i  the  an- 
deiit  Aeiii,  ^hbie  the  £mp.  Frederick  II.  was  born  on  26th  Dec., 
1104.  Tbe  picturesque  townwalls,  dating  from  the  middle  ages, 
are  in  good  j'reserration.  The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the  martyr 
St.  Septimius,  the  first  bi-hop  of  Jesi  (308).  The  Palano  FubhlUo^ 
now  the  Prefettura.  bears  the  town-arms  within  an  elaborate  Re- 
iiaissaiK-e  border.  The  interior  and  the  Public  Library  contain  works 
by  Lorenzo  Lotto. 

Je»i  was  also  the  birtbplace  of  Gior.  Batt.  Pergolese  (b.  1710;  d.  1796 
:<i  Pozzuolh,  the  compo.oer  of  the  Stabat  Mater:  and  a  neighbouring  Tillage 
gave  birib  to  tbt*  compnser  G.  Spontini  (1778  Ihdl). 

The  valley  contracts,  and  the  train  crosses  the  river  twice.  26  M. 

Ca^telplanio.    Heyond  [SO^  2  ^0  ^^rra  San  Quirico  the  line  threads  a 

long  tunnel  through  the  Montt  Rosso  and  then  traverses  a  ravine  be- 

tw  oen  lofty  cliffs.  391/2  M.  Albaeina ;  to  Porto  Civitanova,  see  above. 

441/2  M.  Fabriano  (1070  ft.;  La  Campana,  R.  &  L.  2,  d^.  11/,, 

1).  '21/2  fr.  incl.  wii;e),  a  prosperous  town  with  5600  inhab.,  noted 

since  the  14th  cent,  for  its  paper-manufactories,  lies  near  the  sites 

of  the  ancient  Tuficum  and  Attidium.     The  Toton  Hall  contains 

ancient  inscriptions  and  a  small  collection  of  pictures.     The  Cam" 

/uim'/e  opposite  bears  a  bombastic  inscnpUoiv  about  the  unity  of  Italy. 

/'///•  churches  of  San  Mccolb^  San  Benedetto,  Sanl'  A^oiftiano^  uA 

^^W/f/a  Zur/a,  and  the  private  houses   Caaa  Motichi  mi^  Coaci  ¥ot- 

/'^//•/;  contain  pictures  of  the  local  school,  ot^'\i\t\i  QenXOtaa^'dbtiamfi 
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(oa.  1370-1451 ;  p.  67)  was  the  bead.  —  Railway  to  Porto  Civita- 
noYa,  see  pp.  122-120. 

Fbom  Fabsiamo  to  Ubbxno,  60  K.,  railway  in  Si/z  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  15, 
6  fr.  40,  4  fr.  16  c. ;  two  trains  daily).  —  2V2  M.  Melano  (1135  ft.);  8  M.  San 
Donato  Marehe  (1102  ft.).  —  IOV2  M.  Sassoferrato  -  Arcevia  (1017  ft.).  Sasso- 
ferrato  (1266  ft.;  Fata;  PerUori)^  situated  on  the  8caHno^  consists  of  the 
upper  and  lower  town,  with  60U  inhab.,  and  possesses  interesting  churches 
ana  pictures.  Cfiambattista  Salvia  surnamed  SassoferratOy  was  bom  here  in 
1006;  he  was  especially  noted  for  his  Madonnas,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1685. 
8a»  Pietro^  in  the  upper  town,  contains  a  Madonna  by  him.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sentinum,  where,  B.  C.  295,  the  great  decisive 
battle  took  place  between  the  Bomans  and  the  allied  Samnites,  Gauls,  Um- 
biiana,  and  Btruscans,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  heroically  sacrificed  him- 
self. The  Roman  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  established. 
—  About  6  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Sassoferrato,  on  the  road  to  Senigallia  (p.  114), 
lies  the  little  town  of  Arcevia  (1300  inhab.).  The  church  of  San  Medardo 
Gontains  a  large  altar-piece  by  Luca  Signorelli  (1507;  restored  in  1890),  a 
.  fine  Baptism  of  Christ  and  a  Madonna  with  saints  (1520),  by  the  same  master, 
uid  a  terracotta  altar  by  Giovanni  della  Robbia  (1513). 

13V«  M.  Monterouo  MareJie {  18  M.  BelliHo  So^are^  with  sulphur-mines; 
•  20  M.  Ptrgola  (965  ft.);  23  M.  Canneio  Marehe  (1102  ft.).  —  26  M.  Frontone 
(1345  ft.),  in  a  high  situation  to  the  S.  of  the  railway.  A  rough  road  leads 
hence  to  the  S.E.  to  (4  M.)  Serra  Sanf  Abbondio  y  and  then  ascends  to  the 
8.W.,  through  the  wooded  gorge  of  the  Cesana^  to  (71/2  M.)  the  Camaldul- 
ensian  convent  of  Avellana,  where  tradition  avers  that  Danle  found  refuge 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  We  may  spend  the  night  here,  and  next 
day  ascend  (6  hrs. ;  guide  2-3  fr.)  the  Monte  Catria  (5583  ft.),  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  ^Panorama,  stretching  on  the  N.E.  to  Fano  and  the 
sea,  on  the  N.  to  San  Marino,  on  the  W.  to  the  Trasimene  Lake,  and  on 
the  8.  to  the  Monti  Sibillini. 

291/2  M.  Aequaviva  Marehe  (1160  ft.).  —  32  M.  Cagli  (830  ft. ;  Alb.  dP Italia, 
in  the  piazza),  a  small  town  with  3000  inhab.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
CaUs  or  Calle.  The  church  of  San  Domenico  contains  a  Madonna  (1481) 
and  a  Pieta  by  Giovanni  Santi,  Raphael's  father,  the  former  one  of  his  most 
important  works.  San  Francesco  and  Sanf  Angelo  also  contain  pictures. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Caglia  lies  is  a  stream  spanned  by  an 
ancient  bridge,  constr.icted  of  huge  blocks  of  rock.    To  Scheggia,  see  p.  114. 

The  train  descends  the  valley  of  the  Burano,  which  is  also  followed, 
as  far  as  (36  M.)  Acqualdgna  (698  ft.1,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Candigliano 
and  Burano,  by  the  road  over  the  Furlo  Pass  (see  p.  114).  —  38V2  M.  Pole- 
Piobbico  (793  ft.). 

42V2  M.  Urbania  (780  ft.);  the  town,  formerly  named  Cartel  Durante 
and  fam  )us  for  its  majolica,  lies  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  Adjacent  is  the  secu- 
larized convent  of  Montefioreniino,  with  two  marble  monuments  by  Fran- 
ceseo  di  Sitnone  (ca.  1484)  and  a  Madonna  by  Cfiov.  Santi  (1484). 

From  Urbania  to  (4672  M.)  Fermignano  we  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Metaurui.  —  50  M.  Urbino,  see  p.  109. 

Beyond  Fabriano  the  train  skirts  the  brook  Qiano ,  and  pene- 
trates the  central  Apennine  chain  by  a  tunnel  1 1/4  M.  long. 

At  (541/2  M.)  Foasato  di  Vko  (to  Arezzo  and  Fossato,  K.  8)  we 
enter  the  plain  of  the  Chiaggio.  To  the  left  on  the  hill,  Palazzolo ;  to 
the  right,  San  Pellegrino ;  farther  on,  to  the  left,  Palazzo  and  San 
Facondino. 

58  M.  OualdoTadino,  a  small  town  with  2700  inhab..,  Iv^?*  ^\iWvX. 
2  M.  from  the  railway  (cab  40  c.) ,  neai  l\ie  ma\%w\^t^Tv\.  \\iNxvs.  ^"L 
the  ancient  Tadinum.    In  562  Naises  de^c^aift^  mv^  ^«^  ^^  ^^\ 
trogotbic  king  Totila  here,  ai:d  owing  to  t\as  n\cX.qx^  «.^^^  "^"^T^c, 
possession  of  Rome.     In  the  Palazzo   ComuTvale  \^  *.  ^TS^^iJ^  ^^'^^^ 
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gallery  with  a  PieU  by  Niccold  da  Foligno  (1471)  and  works  by 
native  artists;  in  the  corridor  are  an  ancient  sarcophagus  and  a 
few  inscriptions.  The  church  of  San  Francesco  contains  an  altar- 
piece  by  Niccold  da  Foligno  (1471).  The  Cathedral  has  a  line  rose- 
window  j  in  the  sacristy,  pictures  by  Niccold  da  Foligno. 

We  gradually  descend  to  (68  M.)  Nocera  Umbra,  an  episcopal 
town  (1300  inhab.),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  iVi/ceria,  a  city  of  the 
Umbri  (3  M.  from  the  station ;  omn.).  The  Cathedral  and  the  church 
of  the  Mademina  contain  a  few  fair  paintings.  Some  admirable  fres- 
coes of  1434  were  discovered  in  1877  on  the  organ-soreen  of  San 
Francesco,  and  others  of  less  importance  (ca.  1500)  in  the  nave  and 
choir.  The  Orfanotrdfio  (Veseovado  Antico)  contains  'portraits  of 
the  bishops  of  Nocera  from  the  Ist  cent,  of  our  era  (1),  painted  in 
1659.  About  2^4  M.  from  the  town  are  mineral  springs,  known 
since  1510. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Pennine  (5160  ft.),  above  the  town,  is  a 
prettily  situated  and  much  frequented  Summer  ffotel  (lOTOft.j  pens.  8-10  fr.j 
onin.  at  the  station;  open  June-Sept.). 

The  train  enters  the  narrow  Vol  Topirha,  crosses  the  brook  several 
times,  traverses  a  tunnel,  and  descends  by  Ponte  Centesimo  to  — 
80  M.  Foligno.  Thence  to  Rome,  see  pp.  72-81  and  88-90. 
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a.  Hotels.  Pensions.  Private  Apartments. 

Arrival.  At  the  Statiom  Termini^  or  chief  railway-station  (Plan  I,  n,  27; 
Buffet,  d^j.  2-21/2)  1).  SVs'^  f^Oi  numerous  hotel-omnibuses  are  in  waiting, 
for  the  use  of  which  a  charge  of  1-1 V2  fr*  is  made  in  the  bill.  Oah  to  the  town : 
with  one  horse,  for  i-2pers.,  1  fr.,  at  night  i  fr.  20  c;  with  two  horses, 
for  14  PO'ig  ^  fi**!  &^  night  2V2  fr.;  small  articles  of  luggage  free,  each 
smiJl  box  20  c,  trunk  50  c.  (comp.  tariff  in  the  Appx.).  Porter  (facehino) 
25-60  c.  —  There  is  another  station  at  Trcutevere  (PI.  Ill,  11;  p.  361),  of 
Uttle  importance,  however,  to  tourists,  except  as  the  terminns  of  the  line 
from  Viterbo  (R.  11;  electric  tramway  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  see  p.  193).  — 
Polios  Ofpicb  (Questura):  Via  Santi  Apostoli  17  (PI.  II,  18).  —  Railway  en- 
•quiry  and  ticket  offices  in  the  town:  Via  del  Gorso  218  (near  the  Piazza  Co- 
lonna)and  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  43;  Tho*.  (7ooifc  <fr  i9of»,  Piasza  di  Spagna2; 
E.  Oate  A  Co.^  Piazza  di  Spagna  10. 

Hotels  (comp.  pp.  vi,  xix).  The  first-class  hotels  are  large  and  com- 
fortable establishments,  with  lifts,  hatha,  steam-heating,  etc.,  and  are  nearly 
all  lighted  by  electricity.  Several  are  closed  during  summer.  Prices  are 
often  raised  at  Easter. 

•Grand  H6tel  (PI.  I,  24,  27,  OH)^  Piazza  delle  Terme,  a  large  estab- 
lishment belonging  to  a  company  and  managed  in  the  Swiss  style,  with  a 
good  but  expensive  restaurant  (p.  129),  B.,  L.,  d^  A.  7-15,  B.  2,  d^j.  5,  D.  7, 
Board  from  I2V2  fr. ;  *H6tkl  Qdibinalk  (PI.  I,  II,  27,  <2),  Via  Nazionale  7, 
a  large  hotel  in  the  Swiss  style,  with  restaurant  in  the  ^Winter  Garden*, 
R.  from  5,  L.  Y2-*/«»  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12  fr.; 
*Bbi8Tol  (PI.  I,  24,  -B),  Piazza  Barberini,  B.,  L.,  &A.  from  8,  B.  2,  d^j.  5, 
D.  6,  pens,  from  16  fr. ;  *Londbe8  (PI.  I,  17,  L\  Piazza  di  Spagna  16,  B., 
L.,  iL  A.  from  5,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  37?,  D.  6  fr.;  these  two  are  first-class  houses, 
the  former  frequented  by  the  British,  the  latter  by  the  German  aristo- 
cracy; *BoTAL  (PI.  I,  26,  R\  Via  Venti  Settembre  31,  in  a  sunny  situation, 
a  first-class  house  patronized  by  Americans,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  l^/a, 
dtfj.  4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12  fr.  —  *H3t.  d'Edropk  (PI.  I,  21,  E)^  Piazza  Mig- 
nanelli  8,  with  restaurant,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  from  41/2,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  4,  D.  6, 
pens.  12-15  fr. ;  *Db  Bussib  bt  des  Ilbs  Bbitanniqdes  (PI.  I,  17,  iJ),  Via  Ba- 
Duino  9,  near  Qie  Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  fine  garden,  B.  from  3,  L.  1/2)  -^'  1* 
B.  I'/si  d^j.  SVs,  I>.  6,  pens,  from  10  fr.,  these  two  frequented  by  the  Eng- 
lish; •CoRTiUBNTAL  (PI.  II,  27,  (7),  Via  Cavour  5,  opposite  the  station,  E., 
L.,  &  A.  6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3>/2,  D.  6,  pens,  from  10  fr.;  Hotel  de  Rome 
(PI.  I,  18,  R),  Via  del  Gorso  128. 

In  the  upper  and  partly  new  quarter  on  the  Pincian  Hill  and  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Quirinal :  Edbn  (PI.  I,  20,  ^ ,  Via  Ludovisi  49 ,  in  a  sunny 
situation,  near  the  Pincian  Garden,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4-6,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3,  D.  5, 
pens.  10i/2-12»/8  fr.;  Beau-Site  (PI.  I,  20,^),  Via  Ludovisi  46,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
0-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  9  fr. ;  Geemania  (PI.  I,  23,  GO,  Via 
Boncompagni  62,  B.  2V2-6  fr.,  L.  30  c.,  A.  V2,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  27?,  D.  4,  pens. 
7-10  fr.  5  HdTEt  DU  SuD  (PI.  T,  20,  /Sf),  Via  Lombardia,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-6,  B. 
li/r,  d^j.  2.  D.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr.;  Hasslbb  (PI.  I,  20,  iJ),  Piazza  Santissima 
Trinitik  de^  Monti,  above  the  Scala  di  Spagna  and  close  to  the  Pincian  Gar- 
den, almost  exclusively  frequented  by  German",  B.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2  5,  B.  IV2, 
d^J.  8,  D.  4V2,  pens.  10-15  fr.;  *H6t.  d^Italie  (PI.  I,  21,  24,  J),  Via  Quattro 
Fontane  19,  with  view  of  the  Barberini  Gardens^  R.,  l^..^  &  k.  ^^"^.  ^^\?.^ 
d^j.  3>/«,  D.  6,  pens.  10-13  fr. ;  Tellenbach,  Via  Tiw^  ^^c's^a.  ^  V5:\.  V»^^ 
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class:  Albergo  LKiOBiA-VALLiNi,  Via  Cavour  23  (PL  II,  27),  B.,  L,,  *  A. 
I'A-SV*  fr>  B.  80  c,  d^j.  2,  D.  3  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6-8  fr.;  Albkkgo 
Lago  Magoiobe,  Alb.  Novara  e  Massiko  d'Azsguo,  Via  GaTOur  17  and  18, 
similar  charges. 

In  the  lower  streets  between  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Corso: 
*Angleteriie  (PI.  L  18,  A),  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  14,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4Vr«V«» 
B.  IV2,  d^j.3V2,  D.  6,  pens,  from  lOfr.;  *HftT.-PBN8.  AirOLO-AKftxiCAnr  (PL  I, 
18,  AA\  Via  Frattina  128,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3^,  B.  t,  d^).  2>/2,  D.  4,  pens,  firom 
8  fr.  These  two  are  of  the  first  class  and  are  chiefly  patronized  br  English 
and  Americans.  "Hot.  d'Allemagne  (PI.  I,  18,  AlXYisk  Condotti  88,  B«  L., 
&  A.  from  4,  B.  l*/*,  dej.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  8  fr.  —  To  the  N.  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna:  Hot.  Alibekt  (PI.  A,  1, 17),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2V«-4,  d^j.  2V«, 
D.  4,  pens.  7-9  fr.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna :  Hot.  dx  ObnAvx 
(PI.  I,  18,  flf),  Via  della  Vite  29,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2V«-4,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4V»  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  8  fr. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  on  the  Quirinal,  bat  nearer 
the  Piazza  Venezia  and  the  Capitol :  *Bellbvde  (PI.  II,  21,  3),  Via  Naiio- 
nale  163,  B.,  L.,  Sl  A.  4-5,  B.  IV4,  ddi.  3,  D.  4,  pen*.  9-12  fr.  5  *Lau&axi  (PL 
II,  20,  X),  Via  Nazionale  154,  B.  31/2-4,  L.  V«,  A.  »/4,  B.  li/t,  dtfj.  3V«,  D. 
5,  pens.  9-12  fr. :  *8in88E,  Via  Nazionale  104  (PL  II,  24),  B.  from  4,  L.  »/4,  A. 
»/4,  B.  IV4,  dej.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  fr.    All  these  are  of  the  first  claaa. 

Nearer  the  centre  of  the  city:  •Marini  (PL  I,  18,  M).  Via  del  Tri- 
tone  17,  near  the  Piazza  Colonna,  largely  patronized  bj  AmericanB,  B. 
from  3,  L.  V«.  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3V2,  D.  6,  pens,  from  10  fr.  —  ♦MnriBVA 
(PI.  II,  18  Ma)^  beside  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  an  old-establiflhed  hon«e, 
B.  3-4  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  80  c.,  B.  I'/j,  d^j.  8,  D.  5fr.  —  •National,  Piassa  di 
Monto  Citorio  130  (PL  K,  18),  B.  2-3  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  60  c,  B.  ly*,  d^j.  8, 
D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  i)enfl.  8-10  fr.-,  •Milano  (PL  II,  18,  JO,  Via  Co- 
lonna 22  and  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  11,  with  restaurant,  B.  from  SVt) 
L  s/4i  ^-  'Ai  S-  1V4^  ddj*  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  10  fr^  patronized,  like  the 
National,  by  Italian  deputies.  —  Capitole  (PL  n,  17, 18,  C),  Via  del  Corao 
286,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Venezia,  with  restaurant,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3, 
B.  1,  dci.  2»/»-3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-8  fr.;  Sekato  (PLII,  15,  fiL 
Piazza  della  llotonda  73,  a  thoroughly  Italian  house,  B.  ft  A.  3,  L.  Vs,  B.  1, 
(It'j.  21/2  (with  wine),  D,  3  (wine  extra),  pens.  9  f r. 

Hotels  Oarnis.  Alb.  Posta  (a  d^pendance  of  the  BelleTue),  Via  delle 
CJonvertite  5,  cor.  of  the  Corso  (I,  18),  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  2V«-8»  P®'  month  45- 
00  fr.  •,  Hot.  d'Orient,  Piazza  Poll  8  (PL  II,  21, 18),  near  the  Piazza  Colonna, 
B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3-4,  B.  1  fr. ;  Colonna  (PL  I,  18,  (7),  to  the  E.  of  the  PUsm 
(Jolrmna,  K.,  L.,  ft  A.  4,  B.  IV4  fr. ;  Centrale  (PL  II,  18,  Ce),  Via  della 
Bosa  9;  Cesari  (PL  II,  18,  (7),  Via  di  Pietra  89,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  8Vt,  B.  1  fr.-, 
Santa  Chiara  (PL  If,  18,  Ch),  Via  Santa  Chiara  18,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3  fr.  5  GAYOUa 
(PL  It,  15,  O,  Via  Santa  Chiara  5 5  Weseb,  Via  Sistfna  42,  B.  8-4,  B.  1  fr.-, 
Clara  Brun,  Via  Fontanella  di  Borgbeae  42,  B.  2-3Vs;  Lademavk,  Via 
della  Croce  34,  B.  1-3  fr.;  Carl  Bruoner,  Via  Cavour  181,  B.  l»/«-2V«  fr.j 
B.  60  c,  these  last  four  (German. 

Pensions  (comp.  p.  xx).  The  following  are  patronized  ehiefly  by  the 
£ngli.<«h  and  Americans :  Chapman,  Via  San  Kiccolo  da  Tolentino  76,  with 
lift,  8-12  fr.-,  Gianelli,  ViaLudovisi  15,  with  Uft,  8V«-12Vs fr- 5  Mabley,  Via 
Bonconipagni  55,  first  floor,  6-8  fr. ;  Dawes  Boss,  Via  Sistina  57,  7-10  fr.; 
Smith,  Via  del  Corso  47,  second  floor;  Hurdle-Lomi,  Via  del  Tritone36,  with 
lift,  7-9  fr.;  Miss  Hatden,  Piazza Poli  42.  with  lift,  8-10 fr.;  Bxthell,  Via 
del  Babnino  41,  8-10 fr.;  Pens,  du  Printemps,  Via  VenetoB,  from  7  fr.  — 
The  following  are  more  international :  Quisibana,  Via  Venti  Settembre  58, 
9-12  fr.  (incl.  wine);  Michel,  Via  Sistina  72,  with  lift,  8-12  fr.;  Avaksi, 
Via  Capo  le  Case  75,  from  6  fr. ;  Hot.-Pbns.  de  la  Ville,  Piazza  Barfoe- 
ritii  5,  from  8  fr.  (these  two  with  the  same  owner) ;  Frab^aisx  Lavionb, 
Via  del  Tritr>ne  36,  with  lift,  8-10  fr. ;  Union,  Piazza  di  Monte  Ottorio  121, 
with  lift,  6-8  fr.;  Pecori,  Via  del  Quirinale  43,  6-8  fr.;  Bosada,  VU 
Aurora  35a,  7-8  fr. ;  Boos,  Via  del  Quirinale  4^  and  Via  l^asionald  181, 
T-S  fr.f  Stelzer^  Via  Sistina  79,  7-9  fr. ;  Kaiser.  Via  SallustianaE.,  7-9  fr.; 
ToErLiTz,  Via  Venti  SeWembre  40,  first  floor ^  M^  to.-,  Voo»xwv^N\aQ(t%. 
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goriana  04,  6  fr. ;  Daso,  Via  di  Porta  Salaria  8;  Nomis,  Via  Anreliana  73; 
Ohsdikx,  via  delle  Muratte  78,  from  6  fr.,  amall.  —  Also  tbe  pension  kept 
by  the  Sdorb  dellb  Gboos  (Swiss  nuns).  Via  San  Basilio  8,  Casa  San  Gin- 
aeppe,  plain,  7-8  fr. 

Private  Apartments  (comp.  p.  xz).  The  best  are  situated  in  the  old 
airsngers'  quarter  (PI.  I,  17,  18,  21),  bounded  by  the  Via  del  Gorso,  the 
Via  del  Tiitone,  and  the  Via  Sistina,  especially  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  Via  Nazionale  (PI.  II,  24),  Via 
▼enti  Settembre  (PI.  I,  24,  27,  26),  and  in  the  high-lying  Ludovisi  quarter 
Cp.  145;  PI.  I,  20,  23).  In  the  Forum  of  Trajan  and  the  adjoining  streets 
the  ylBitor  may  obtain  sunny  apartments ,  conveniently  situated  with  regard 
to  the  ancient  part  of  the  town.  Rent  of  two  well-furnished  rooms  in  a 
good  locality  100-250  fr.,  one  room  40-l(X)  fr.  per  month;  for  a  suite  of  3-5 
rooms  300-500  fr.  and  even  1000  fr.  («.^.  in  the  Via  Sistina  or  Via  Gre- 
goriana).  Booms  to  let  are  indicated  by  notices  and  placards ;  but,  as  these 
are  seldom  removed  when  the  rooms  are  engaged,  the  traveller  must  be 

Srepared  for  a  number  of  fruitless  enquiries.  —  House-agents :  Toti^  Piazza  di 
I>agna54;  Impresa  Alloffgio.Y ia,  Sistina  3.  —  Firewood  is  kept  stored  in 
many  houses  (basket  about  S^/s  fr.) ;  it  may  be  bought  cheaper  (20  fr.  per 
^pas80%  delivered  free),  at  RottVtf  Via  Monte  Brianzo  33;  Societd  di  Consumo^ 
outside  the  Porta  Salaria;  and  other  large  wood-stores. 

b.   Oafes.    Gonfectioners.  Restaurants.  Birrerie.   Osterie. 

Ckifte.  ^NaHotuOe^  usually  called  Caffi  Aragno  (after  the  proprietor), 
Via  del  (Sorso  179,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  delle  Convertite  (cold  luncheon 
only);  *Roma^  Via  del  Gorso  426-433  (excellent  tea  and  coffee  at  these 
two);  CbloniM,  Piazza  Golonna;  Ovardabasd,  Piazza  Honte  Gitorio  120; 
Morteo,  Via  Nazionale  47;  Santa  Ofiiara^  Via  Santa  Ghiara,  adjoining  the 
Piaasa  Minerva;  Ore&>^  Via  Gondotti  86,  formerly  frequented  by  artists; 
(kutettinOj,  Via  Hazionale  134.  —  lees  in  all  the  caf^s ;  particularly  good 
at  the  *Sorbetteria  Napoletana^  Via  deir  Impresa  22,  to  the  K.  of  the 
Piazza  Golonna,  50  c.  per  portion,  30  c.  per  half-portion. 

Oolifeetioners.  Ronti  ds  Singer^  corner  of  the  Via  del  Gorso  (No.  349) 
and  the  Piazza  Golonna;  Pesoli,  Via  del  Tritone  58;  Ramatzotti,  Via  del 
Gorso  404  and  Via  Nazionale  196 ;  Strachau,  Via  Condotti  20 ;  Voarino^  Via 
Muratte  14.  —  Ghocolatb,  Fabbrica  Italo-Olandese,  Gorfo  319  and  Via  To- 
.  rino  116.  —  Tba  Booms,  Via  Due  Macelli  94  (British  Stores),  Piazza  di 
Spagna  23,  and  Via  Gondotti  20. 

Baatavrants  (those  of  more  moderate  pretensions  are  called  Traitorie ; 
eomp.  p.  zx).  Handsomely  fitted  up  and  expensive  (D.  d  prix  fixe  6  fr.  and 
upwards):  *Re*taurantdu  Orand  E6tel  (p.  127),  also  table  d'hdte  at  separate 
tables;  *(tuirinale  (p.  127),  in  the  ^winter-garden'.  —  In  the  Gorso  and 
near  the  Piazza  Golonna  (p.  191):  *Caffi  di  Roma^  Via  del  Gorso  426  (see 
above) ;  Milano  (see  p.  128),  Piazza  di  Monte  Gitorio  13 ;  Golonna^  Piazza  Go- 
lonna, see  above;  UmbertOj  usually  called  Pieeola  Borta^  Via  della  Mer- 
cede  48;  Bordoni,  Via  Nazionale,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Venezia.  —  The 
following  is  somewhat  less  pretentious  though  the  cuisine  is  excellent: 
*Ranierij  Via  Mario  de'  Fieri  26,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Second  class,  with  good  French  and  Italian  cuisine:  in  the  strangers' 
quarter  between  the  Via  del  Gorso  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (PI.  I,  17, 18) : 
*CcrradeUi,  Via  della  Groce  81;  Berardi,  Via  della  Groce  75.  —  l^ear  the 
Piazaa  Golonna  and  the  Pantheon  (PI.  II,  18) :  Le  Venete^  Via  Gampo  Marzo  69, 
with  garden,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Golonna;  ^Fagiano^  Piazza  Golonna, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Golonna;  "Nationale,  Via  del  Seminario  109-112, 
to  the  E.  of  the  Pantheon,  moderate,  much  frequented.  —  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  town:  Masdmo  d'Azeglio^  Via  Gavour  14;  Kailiaay  Restaurant, 
sea  p.  127. 

The  cuisine  and  wine  at  the  following  are  perhaps  as  good  as  at  those 
just  enumerated,  but  the  rooms  are  not  so  attractive :  La  Flora^  Via  Sistina 
147  J  Cervigni,  Via  Nazionale  246,  near  the  Piazza  dellft  T^ttaav  Esgpite.Vw.tx 
Via  ]Erazionale  SiS;  Trattoria  Bartoeeioni.  Via  aaiv\?  kxi^xea.  ^«&ift  ^T%Jv.\fc^ 
MBd  Vis  Merc6de  27,  to  the  S.   of  the  Piaixa  «\  ^^?vipi*.\  ^wXVj.  .,  ^^^ 
Baedxkxb.  Italy  II.   13th  Edition.  ^ 
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GiofltiniAiii  22  and  Vieolo  della  Boeetta  1,  nearly  opposite  fhe  Pantheon; 
(HffUo,  with  garden.  Via  Agosfcino  Deprefcia,  facing  the  ViaViminale;  Faa- 
ietto.  Piazza  Tor  Sanguigna  17,  with  another  entrance  at  02  Girco  AeOBale; 
Bucei.  Piazza  delle  Goppelle  54,  to  the  W.  of  the  Fiazxa  Colonna  (for  fish 
and  ^zuppa  alia  marinara*);  FiaseAeUeria  giA  CasUUdL,  Via  del  Bofalo  15.  — 
SUtorarUe  Evropeo,  PschorrhrSu  Beer  Be$taurant  (German),  Piasaa  Bnsti- 
cucci  22  and  32,  both  opposite  St.  Peters,  convenient  for  visitors  to  the 
Vatican ;  Co$mopoUtan  Restaurant^  Via  del  Colonnato  3.  in  the  colonnade 
of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter  on  the  side  next  the  Porta  Angelica. 

Birrerie.  The  *beer-hoases\  large  and  well  fitted  ap,  are  also  restau- 
rants. Bavaria  (Munich  beer),  Via  del  Gorso  809,  to  the  V.  of  the  Piaua 
Colonna,  d^j.  21)2.  D.  3  fr.  (not  for  ladies  at  night);  Sanerio  Albreehi  (Mn- 
nich  beer;  no  hot  dishes),  Via  San  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le  Case  23,  to  the 
K.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Feroni  (ItaL  beer).  Via  del  Cardello  16.  — 
Vienna  or  Munich  beer  is  also  sold  at  most  of  the  better  cafds. 

Tuscan  Wine  Shops  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Trattoria  Toscana^  Piasaa  Co> 
lonna  33;  Fiaschetteria  Toscana^  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  33. 

ProTision  Dealers,  etc.  Meals  are  supplied  to  private  houses  by  all  the 
Trattorie.  —  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Bosticcebik,  where  freshly 
cooked  meat  and  poultry  may  be  bought  by  the  pound  for  dinner  or  supper: 
"Canepa  (with  small  restaurant),  Via  Venti  Settembre,  entrance  in  the  Via 
Pastrengo;  FraschetH,  Via  Venezia  10;  Poletti,  Via  Tomacelll  158;  RosUeceHa 
Nazionale^  Via  Principe  Amedeo  74.  —  English  and  Viknnbss  Bakb&s: 
Colalucci^  Via  del  Babuino  94;  Donati  (biscuits),  Via  Principe  TJmberto  145; 
LaU,  Via  dclla  Croce  49;  Perego^  Via  Nazionale  143;  Valan^  Via  del  Ba- 
buino Id  and  Via  Condotti  79 A;  Gioggi^  Via  San  Claudio  72;  BcnObM^ 
Via  Cavour  78:  La  Hollandaise^  Via  San  Niccold  da  Tolentino  88  and  Via 
Nazionale  127  (Dutch  cakes).  —  Vaochbbue  (dairies;  fresh  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  eggs  daily):  Via  Sistina  104;  Via  Muratte  84;  Via  del  Tritone 
161 ;  Via  Capo  le  Ca«e  7;  Via  Frattina  101 ;  Via  Babuino  41a;  Piazza  Sant* 
Ignazio  126  (sterilized  and  humanized  milk).  —  Gbocbbs:  Coioni^  Piazsa 
di  Spagna  32;  Castrati^  Piazza  Trevi  90;  Parentis  Piazza  di  Spagna  46  and 
Via  Nazionale  20;  Notegen,  Via  Due  Macelli  90;  Brituh  Stores.  VU  Due 
Macelli  93  (English  specialties);  Achino,  Monte  Citorio  115.  —  Pbbsxbtbo 
Meats,  etc. :  Albertini,  Via  Nazionale  65;  DagninOj  Via  del  Tritone  54-56, 
Corso  295,  and  Piazza  del  Pantheon  73;  Benzoni,  Via  Maddalena  48.  — 
Fbuit  Shops:  Qangalanti^  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  19;  F^eidoro^  Via 
del  Tritone  179 ;  Melano^  Via  Agostino  Depretis  55. 

Osterie  (wine-shops,  comp.  p.  xxii).  The  following  have  a  good  name  for 
their  wine  at  present :  Jacobini,  with  buffet.  Via  di  Pietra  64  (wine  of  Gen- 
zano);  Ihe  Osterie,  Vicolo  del  Vaccaro  1,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Piazsa  Santi 
Apostoli  (Montefiascone,  80  e.  per  fiaschetto;  p.  91),  Via  Poll  27  (open  until 
3  a.m.),  Via  Belsiana  86,  Via  Palombella  2,  near  the  Pantheon  (Orvieto), 
Piazza  Trevi  95  (open  until  3  am);  Caetello  di  CostantinOy  with  small  re- 
staurant and  terrace,  Via  Santa  Prisca  7,  on  the  Aventine.  There  are  also 
favourite  Osterie  outside  the  Poi'ta  Pia  and  the  other  gates,  and  by  the 
Ponte  Molle  {La  Montagnola;  p.  367);  comp.  also  p.  142.  —  Sicilian  wine 
may  be  obtained  on  the  ships  at  the  Ripa  Grande  and  in  the  Via  del  Porto 
in  Trastevere. 

Foreign  wines  are  sold  at  the  restaurants  (p.  129),  and  by  Bumel  * 
Ouichard  Atni,  Via  Frattina  115;  BHiish  Stores^  Via  Due  Macelli  98;  Buton, 
Piazza  Trevi  87:  Vannitanti,  Via  Poll  49.  Also  by  the  Liquobisti:  Falchetto^ 
Via  del  Corso  870,  Piazza  Colonna;  Canavera,  Via  della  Maddalena  17-19 
and  Via  Coppelle  1;  Oran  Cairo,  Via  del  Tritone  182;  Pasguale  AttilLViB. 
del  Tritone  8i8  (open  till  2  a.m.);  Anglo-American  Bar,  Via  del  Corso  328.  — 
Hungarian  wine  at  Via  del  Corso  268.  —  Liqueurs,  wines,  etc.  at  the 
j^utomatic  Bars^  Piazza  di  Venezia,  corner  of  the  Vicolo  del  Mancino,  and 
-•  several  other  streets  (10-15  c.  per  glass).  —  'M.to^^lJl-l  "^ktsbjs  may  be 
'tined  from  CaffareU,  Corso  20;  Alansoni,  Via  ^\  YVftVtK^\Mi^  BftVtett^ 
^an  Olaudio  M.  ' 

'^•eoo  (comp.  p.  xxli)  at  the  Spaccio  J^ormalc  ot  ^e.^o\i  ^l  ^J*^^  ^*«^ 
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dei  Tabaeehi^  corner  of  the  Corso  and  Piazza  Sciarra:  foreign  cigars  from 
25  c;  Bnglish  tobacco  4  fr.  per  4  oz.  packet;  also,  Via  Gonvertite  9  (open 
till  2  a.m.). 

c.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices.   Carriages.  Saddle  Horses.  Porters. 

Post  Ofiloe  (comp.  In  trod.,  p.  xxiv),  Piazza  San  Silvestro,  open  from 
8  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  (PI.  I,  18;  p.  190  ■,  also  entered  from  the  Via  della  Vite). 
Pi>8t«  Restante  letters  (^ferma  m  posta")  are  delivered  at  several  windows  for 
the  different  initials  under  the  arcades  in  the  court,  on  the  right.  Under 
the  arcades  on  the  left  is  a  writing-room.  Parcels  are  delivered  at  Via  del 
Gambero  87  (9-6).  Branch  0/Jices:  at  the  Hotel  Continental,  opposite  the 
Railway  Station  (open  till  10  p.m. ;  the  letter-boxes  at  the  rail,  station, 
cor.  of  the  Viale  Principessa  Margherita,  are  cleared  V4  hr.  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  principal  express  trains).  Piazza  Barberini  20,  Via  Venti 
Settembre  123  iWar  Ministry,  to  the  right),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  161, 
Via  Cavour  361,  Piazza  Rusticucci  35,  etc.  (open  8-8).  —  Postal  AgenU 
(Agenzie  Pottali),  who  forward  letters  and  parcels  and  sell  postage-stamps : 
Gondrand^  Via  del  Corso  373 ;  Ele/ante  A  Co.^  Via  Due  Macelli  69.  —  The 
letter-boxes  for  city-letters  are  painted  red. 

Telegraph  Office,  open  day  and  night,  in  the  General  Post  Office  building. 
Piazza  San  Silvestro  (PI.  1, 18;  p.  190).  Branch  0/Jices:. TiAzxa,  Birberini  20, 
Piazza  Rusticucci  35,  Via  Venti  Settembre  123  (S-8);  also  at  the  railway 
station  (open  night  and  day)  and  Piazza  delle  Terme  ^10). 

Omnibuses,  Tramways,  and  Gabs,  see  Appendix. 

Oarriage  Hirers.  Belli,  Via  Margutta  29;  Ciocca,  Piazza  San  Claudio  95; 
Be  OaaperiSy  Piazza  dei  Gappuccini  11;  Palombi,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  42; 
Jaeeiniy  Via  Belsiana  101 ;  Serafino  Afalaspina,  Via  della  Groce  71,  moderate. 
Charges  vary  according  to  the  season,  but  the  average  may  be  placed  at 
30  fr.  a  day.  The  best  carriages  are  obtained  at  the  larger  hotels,  where, 
however,  the  charge  is  sometimes  as  high  as  50  fr.  a  day.  Gratuity  to 
the  coachman  extra.  —  Saddle  Horses.  Be  Angeli^  Via  Principe  Um- 
berto  183;  Jarrett,  Vicolo  deir  Inferno  10,  near  the  Piazza  del  Popolo; 
Pierttti^  Palazzo  Bospigliosi  (p.  170) ;  Fennini,  by  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Villa  Borghese  and  Via  dei  Miracoli  9.  Charge  about  10  fr.  for  half-a-day; 
ostler^s  fee  1  fr. 

Bicycles  (comp.  pp.  xvii,  142),  with  which  many  pleasant  trips  may  be 
made  in  the  Gampagna  (e.  g.  to  Ostia).  may  be  hired  at  Via  del  Corso  112 
&  488,  Via  Quattro  Fontane  114,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  260,  and  other  large 
cycling  shops.  Lessons  are  given  on  the  cycle  tracks  (pitta)  at  Via  Ludo- 
vifli  24,  Via  Quintino  Sella,  Via  Boncompagni  2b,  and  Yelodromo  Roma^ 
Via  Isonzo,  outside  the  Porta  Salaria.  —  See  Spobt,  p.  142. 

Porters  (Fattorini  or  Faechini  Pubblici).  The  beat  are  those  of  the 
Impresa  Romana,  Vicolo  Sciarra  60,  with  the  name  on  their  caps  and  a 
brass  number  on  their  coats.  Porter  with  letter  or  luggage  under  33  lbs., 
25-75  c.  according  to  the  distance.   There  are  also  several  other  companies. 

d.  Embassies  and  Oonsulates.  Bankers.  Physicians  and  Ohemists. 
Sick  Nurses.  Baths,  etc. 
Embassies  and  Oonsulates.  There  are  two  classes  of  diplomatic  agent« 
at  Rome,  those  accredited  to  the  Italian  government,  and  those  accredited 
to  the  Papal  court,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  being,  however, 
the  only  great  powers  with  no  representatives  at  the  Vatican.  British 
EKBA887,  Lord  Currie^  Via  Venti  Settembre,  near  Porta  Pia;  American 
Bmbasbt,  GeMral  William  F.  Braper,  Piazza  San  Bernardo  16  (office-hours 
10-1).  —  British  Consulate:  C.  CeccarelU- Morgan ^  Esq.,  consul,  Piazza 
San  Claudio  96.  American  Consulate:  Hectov  de  Castro,  Esq.,  consul- 
gfflieral,  Piazza  San  Bernardo  16;  vice-consul  general.,  GhoA.  &(.  Wo<>4i^  ^^<v* 

Bankers,    English :  Thot.  Cook  A  Son^  Piazza  di  S^w^aa*  V'&s  a«b<MX\wp>^> 
^ BeaU (succeaaora  of  Maqtiay,  Booker,  A  Co.),  PVaii.?^  diV.^^^^^'aa.'lS^s  ^^*S**" 
^a^^f  PJMxza  8ad  CJaudio  96;  Plowden  A  Co.,  Y\ai.x«.  ^wi  C\».xiA\^  V^-  —  ^ 
JtaliBn:  Oerasi,  Via  del  Babuino  51  r  Manzi  A  Co.,  ^\^vl^  ^wv^.'^  ^^""v^^l^xv 
d^fUiiia,   Via,  Nazionale;  Baru^  di  Na-goM,  ^x^-li.^  ^^^^^  K^^^N.^^^^ 
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Banca  di  Sicilia,  Via  Condotti  11 ;  Banco  cU  Roma^  Via  del  Tritone  86. 

German :   Ncut-Kolb  ds  Schumacher.,  Pa  lazzo  Marignoli.  Via  del  CJorso  (en  — 
trance  Via  San  Claudio  87);   Schmiti  <£•  Co.,   Via  della  Vite  7;  Brtgger  - 

Amati.,  d:  Co.y  Corso  275;  Nihrrenberg  A  Co.,  Pal.  Chigi,  Piazza  Colonna  370. 

Monet  Changers  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Via  del  Corso,  Via  Condotti,  etc — 

Physicians.  English:  Bonar,  Via  del  Bubuino  114,  at  the  comer  o0 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Burton-Brown,  Via  Venti  Settembre  3;  Eyre,  Piazza^ 
di  Spagna  31;  Fentvick,  Via  Sistina  A2\Sandison  Broek^  Via  Vencto  B.  — 

Scandinavian:  Bull,  Piazza  di  Spagna  20;  MuntJie,  Piazza  di  Spagna  26. 

German :  Baum  (speaks  English),  Via  Qnattro  Fontane  14  (for  women  and 
children);  Bretschneider,  Via  Condotti  85;  Erhardt,  Piazza  di  Spagna  %; 
Von  Fleischl,  Piazza  Rondanini  33;  ^anwen.  Via  Sistina  48;  Tatusig,  Via 
della  Croce  81 ;  Wild,  Via  Porta  Pinciana  18.  —  Italian :  BaecelU  (consult- 
ing physician).  Piazza  Campitelli  2;  Marehiqfava,  Pal.  Pamphili,  Piazza 
Navona;  Montechiari,  ViaPilotta  lA;  Ocehini,  Palazzo  Moroni,  Vicolo  San 
Nicola  da  Tolentino  IB;  Prochet,  Via  Nazionale  ICfT.  —  Homcbopaths: 
Secondari  (Italian),  Piazza  Barberini  51;  Liberali  (Italian),  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  101.  —  Sdrgeons:  Bompiani,  Via  Torino  106;  Durante,  Via 
Garibaldi.  —  Oculists:  KrahnetSver  (German),  Via  Venti  Settembre  6; 
BusinelU,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  252  (1-2).  —  Adbists:  Egidi,  Via  di  Pietra70; 
De  Rotii,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  229;  Ferreri,  Via  Cavour  57. 

Dentists.  Charges  are  apt  to  be  rather  high,  so  that  a  previoua  under- 
standing is  desirable.  Visitors  are  warned  against  practitioners  styling 
themselves  ^American  dentists'  without  warrant.  —  Chamberlain,  Via  Ba- 
buino  114;  Fenchell  ds  Curtis,  Piazza  di  Spagna  93,  1st  floor;  ir«6&,  ViaNa- 
zionale  87  (all  Americans) ;  Martin,  Via  Prefetti  12 ;  Mre.  BtekHn  (Swiss), 
San  Carlo  al  Corso  439 ;  Piergili,  Via  Sistina  15 ;  Mrs.  Baum  (German),  Via 
Quattro  Fontane  14. 

Chemists:  Evans  ds  Co.,  Via  Condotti  64-66,  patronised  by  the  British 
and  American  embassies ;  Roberts  do  Co. ,  Piazza  dl  San  Lorenzo  in  Lu- 
cina  36;  Baker  ds  Co.  (proprietor  Q.  P,  Passarge),  Piazza  dl  Spagna  42  and 
Piazza  delle  Terme  63 ;  Wall ,  Via  San  Niccol6  da  Tolentino  1 ;  Oameri, 
Via  del  Gambero  39  and  Via  Torino  140;  Farmaeia  del  QuMnaU^Yi^  del 
Quirinale  44;  Albini,  Via  Nazionale  73;  Ballanti  db  Barberi,  Corso  263  j  etc.  — 
Homeopathic  Chemist:  Alleori,  Via,  Frattina  8.  —  Surgical  Instbumsnts 
AND  Bandages:  Immelen,  Via  Frattina  134;  Beretti,  Via  Frattina  117. 

Sick  Nurses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  EnglisJt  Blue  Sitters 
(Piccola  Compagnia  di  Maria),  Via  CastelSdardo  45  (no  fixed  charge);  or 
to  Miss  Watson^s  Trained  Nurses,  Via  Palestro  42.  —  An  Anglo-American 
Nursing  Home  \A  about  to  be  opened  in  the  Via  l^omentana,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  British  ambassador. 

Baths  (lV4-2fr.:  fee  15-20  c.)  at  the  hotels;  also  Via  Belsiana  64  and 
Corso  151,  Via  del  Babuino  96,  Via  Volturno  87,  ViaVeneeia  ^k,  — River 
Baths  (in  summer  only)  at  several  points  along  the  Tiber.  —  Hydropathic 
Establishment,  Via  Crociferi  44. 

Hairorbssbrs  :  Lancia ,  Via  Nazionale  188;  Cervoni,  Via  Frattina  fiS; 
Pasquali.,  Via  del  Corso  428;  with  ladies'  rooms.  —  Pbbfumbbs:  Via  del 
Corso,  390;  Brugia,  344;  Al  Piccolo  Emporio,  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  LucinaG. 

LiBUX  d'Aisanob  (10  e.) :  Via  Nazionale,  beside  the  Galleria  d'Arte  Mo- 
derna  (PI.  II,  24) ;  Vicolo  dello  Sdrucciolo,  near  the  Piazxa  Colonna  (PI.  I, 
18);  Via  dei  Pianellari,  adjoining  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino  (p.  206); 
Via  Belsiana  22  (PI.  1,  18);  Vicolo  del  Maneino,  adjoining  the  Piassa 
Venezia  (PI.  II,  17;  15  c);  Vicolo  Tribuna  Tor  de'  Speech!  (PI.  II,  17); 
corner  of  Via  Alessandrina  and  Via  Tempio  della  Pace  (PI.  II,  21);  Pas- 
seggiata  di  Ripetta  (PI.  I,  14);  in  the  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  side  next  the  Porta  Angelica  (PI.  I,  6) ;  outside  the  Porta  del  Po- 
polo,  to  the  left,  on  the  Pincio  (PI.  I,  ift)-,  lo  ttie'fi^.  q^  VXi^^L^VVniv}  Sution, 
opposite  the  entrance;  in  the  garden  of  iVie  P\a*/.«k  eiftW^ '^wm^  Q\iVQ%\v^ 
^he  Via  Viniinale. 
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Banca  di  Sicilia,  Via  Condotti  11  •,  Banea  di  Roma^  Via  del  Tritone  36.  - 
German  :  Nast-Kolh  &  Schumacher^  Palazzo  Marignoli,  Via  del  Corso  (en- 
trance Via  San  Claudio  87);  Schmitt  d-  Co.,  Via  della  Vite  7;  Bregger, 
Amati,  d:  Co..,  Corso  275;  Mrrenherg  &  Co.^  Pal.  Chigi,  Piazz%  Colonna370.— 
Money  Cuangeus  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Via  del  Corso,  Via  Condotfi,  etc. 

Physicians.  English:  Bonar,  Via  del  B.ibuino  114,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Bur  ton- Br  own.,  Via  Venti  Settembre  3;  Eyre.,  Piazia 
<li  Spagna  31;  Fenwick,  Via  Sistina  IQi  Sandison  Brock^  Via  Vencto  B.  - 
Scandinavian:  Bull.,  Piazza  di  Spagna  20;  Munthe^  Piazza  di  Spagna  26.  — 
Oerman :  Bamn  (speaks  Knglish),  Via  Quattro  Fontane  14  (for  women  and 
children);  Bretschneider.,  Via  Condotti  85;  Erfiardt.,  Piazza  di  Spagna  28; 
Von  Fleischl,  Piazza  Rondanini  83;  Janssen^  Via  Siatina  48;  Taussig,  Via 
della  Croce  81;  Wild,  Via  Porta  Pinciana  18.  —  Italian:  BaeceUi  Ccon.«ult- 
ing  physician).  Piazza  Campitclli  2;  Marchiafava.,  Pal.  Pamphili,  Piazra 
Kavona;  Moutechiari,  ViaPilotta  lA;  Occhini,  Palazzo  Moroni,  Vicolo  San 
;Kicola  da  Tolentino  IB;  Prochet,  Via  Nazionale  107.  —  Homobopaths: 
Secondari  (Italian),  Piazza  Barberini  51;  Liberali  (Italian),  Cor.«o  Vitt. 
Emanuele  101.  —  Surgeons:  Bompiani,  Via  Torino  106;  Durante^  Via 
Garibaldi.  —  Oculists:  KrahnstSver  (German),  Via  Venti  Settembre  5; 
Businelli,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  252  (1-2).  —  Aueists:  Egidi^  Via  di  PietraTO; 
De  Rossi,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  229;  Ferrari,  Via  Cavour  57. 

Dentists.  Charges  are  apt  to  be  rather  high,  so  that  a  previous  under 
standing  is  desirable.  Visitors  are  warned  against  practitioners  styling 
themselves  'American  dentists'  without  warrant.  —  Chamberlain.,  Via  Bi- 
buino  114;  Fenchell  <t  Curtis,  Piazza  di  Spagna  93,  Ist  floor;  TTeW,  ViaNa- 
zionale  87  (all  Americans);  Martin,  Via  Prefetti  12;  Mrs.  StehUn  (Swias), 
San  Carlo  al  Corso  439;  Fiergili.  Via  Sistina  15;  Mrs.  Baum  (German),  Via 
Quattro  Fontane  14. 

Chemists:  Evans  d-  Co.,  Via  Condotti  64-66,  patronised  by  the  British 
and  American  embassies ;  Roberts  db  Co. ,  Piazza  di  San  Lorenzo  in  Ln- 
cina  36;  Baker  d-  Co.  (proprietor  O.  P.  Passarge)^  Piazza  di  Spagna  42  and 
Piazza  delle  Terme  63;  Wall,  Via  San  Niccolo  da  Tolentino  1;  Oameri, 
Via  del  Gambero  39  and  Via  Torino  140;  Farmacia  del  Quirinale,  YU  del 
(J.uirinalp  44;  Albini,  Via  Nazionale  73;  Ballanti  db  Barberiy  Corso  263;  etc.— 
HoMoioPATUic  Chemist:  Alleon,  Via  Frattina  8.  —  Surgical  Instrdmixts 
AND  Bandages:  Immelen,  Via  Frattina  134;  Beretti,  Via  Frattina  117. 

Sick  Nurses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  English  Blue  Sititn 
(Piccola  Compagnia  di  Maria),  Via  CastelQdardo  45  (no  fixed  charge);  or 
to  Miss  Watson's  Trained  Nurses,  Via  Palestro  42.  —  An  Anglo-American 
Nursing  Home  id  about  to  be  opened  in  the  Via  Nomentana,  under  the 
I'atrnnage  of  the  British  ambassador. 

Baths  (lV4-2fr. ;  fee  15-20  c.)  at  the  hotels;  also  Via  Belsiana  64  and 
Corso  151,  Via  del  Babuino  96,  Via  Volturno  87,  Via  Venezia  9A.  —  i?r«r 
Baths  (in  summer  only)  at  several  points  along  the  Tiber.  —  HydropaO>ii 
Establishment,  Via  Crociferi  44. 

Hairdressers:  Lancia.,  Via  Na/>ionale  188;  Cerrons,  Via  Frattina  f&\ 
Pasquali,  Via  del  Corso  423;  with  ladies'  rooms.  —  Perfumers:  Via  del 
Corso,  390;  Brugia,  344;  Al  Piccolo  Emporio.,  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  LucinaS. 

LiEux  d'Aisance  (10  c):  Via  Nazionale,  beside  the  Gall eria  d'Arte  Mo- 
derna  (1*1.  II,  24) ;  Vicolo  dello  Sdrucciolo,  near  the  Piazsa  Colonna  (PI.  \ 
18);  Via  dei  Pianellari,  adjoining  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino  (p.  206); 
Via  Belsiana  2-2  (PI.  1,  18);  Vicolo  del  Mancino,  adjoining  the  Piaai* 
Venezia  (PI.  II,  17;  15  c);  Vicolo  Tribuna  Tor  de'  Specchi  (PI.  II,  17); 
corner  of  Via  Ale.ssandrina  and  Via  Tempio  della  Pace  (PI.  II,  2"^);  P**" 
st>}:}£iata  di  Kipetta  (PI.  I,  14);  in  the  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  side  next  the  Porta  Aufrt^lica  (PI.  I,  6);  outside  the  Porta  del  Po- 
polo,  to  the  left,  on  the  Pincio  (V\.1,\^V,  loVVxe'S.  o^  \.Vv%.  RAvlway  Station, 
opposite  the  entrance;  in  the  garden  oi  Wvfe  V\a.LL^  ^<i\\^  Iwm^  vi^^-^^vw- 
the  Vin   li/ninale. 
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e.   Studios.    Art  AiAOCiatici'iii.    AH  Deftleri, 

Btadioi,  P^ijiTXHs:  Aerni  f8wlss)^  Via  San  NiccOli  da  Tolentino  12\ 
Barfftitlc  (Span,),  Via  Babuino  39^  Barucci.ViA  Mar^tta-  7K|  Jo^^^e^fftuTY 
{l^paa.),  Via  Margntla  61?  £«nj?#a]!i<,  Via  del  Corau  604^  Bri^ifRi^  FsLlazao 
Vcoeitia;  Carifindi  (w^tfir-isqltmrB),  ^.  CufeTH'Sfl  (wateiHiolonrfl)^  'both  Via 
MiirgDilta  33;  Ciprkttid,  Via  HarguttaiS^  S.  Corrodi^  Vjfly  degU  Jncrarati-ili  8^ 
ik«  Tommatiy  Via  iVIargutta  5SB?  Efevh^rgnr^  Vicuilo  San  Nkcoj6  dn  Tolen- 
tioo  i3;  Femar\^ei  (Span.)^  Via  Flamicia^  outside  tlie  Porta  del  Popolo? 
fPTTorf,  Via  Mar^tta  55;  ForH^  yia  Mafgntta  iiSB^  ffaf^«i70f  (Spao.)^  Via 
MargTjttR  6i;  MUs  Eig^iju  Via  Porta  pinciana  S;  Kn&pfert  Pala^io  Vcnezia 
fentr.  Piazza  Sao  Marcrt  *8)i  Jfynoj  {Span.)^  Via  Marg\iita  6lj  Nerl^  (l:iiid- 
ficapcr^  and  sea-pi  ecea)^  Pbzza  if  an  Silveatro  j4;  FsHHj  rome^  (Spin.),  Pop'STt^ 
Via  Margutta  fiSb  ^  Ihlene  Richter^  Via  ATig^DCiaejjl  70 ;  JU}e^\  Via  Marfutta  61  ^ 
BfyiMtsr^Frafts^  Piazza  San  Clnudio  96 1  Jlou  (Korw^glau;  paatelsi.  Via  Capo 
Jo  Cane  6i;  ^^aJifUM^  Via  Margutta  51;  Bciuti^  outride  the  Por£a  Pia^  L. 
fSsiti^  Via  delltt  Crota  2^  Sismiradeki  (Pole),  Via  Oaeta  1  ?  C.  it  ji.  ^frafeH^^ 
Via  MargaUa  83 ^  Fericfer,  Via  San  Ba<^llio  20;  Fiffeffni  f Director  of  the  Spanish 
Academy),   Villa  ViHegas,   Vialc  ParioU;   PTfifn^^rtnef,  Via  Majgatta  &3B- 

3cuLPT0H»;  Causr^  Via  MargutU  64?  Gfiiaradia^  Via  de'  Pouteflqi  57  ^ 
Batt^eh^  Via  f^an  Oiacomo  IS:,  ^lecAfeJ ,  Haiza  delle  Tistme  18;  fcrraHt 
Via  Privata  di  Porta  Salaria  10?  C3^all«fri,  Via  Qtmh  «  Maria  Sl|  ^drAa^dfj 
Bftgfle^iata  dl  Ripptta  ^^  Oer^^  Via  San  Ba^lllo  18;  R.  S.  Orimough 
(AmeTicaa)}  Piazza  San  Bernardo  iC^\  QugJUtmi,  Via  Babuigr)  155^  Gvil- 
teauma^  director  of  thfl  French  Academy  {p.  IfiO)?  Easteiriis  (Dane),  Vicolo 
9an  Kiccol6  da  Tolemtino  12?  Jos,  tmn  Xonp/^  Via  MaTgutta54v  Moi*i(>v«rdtj 
piAE^a  deir  Itidipendeuza  S\  F.  Behulte^  PalazsiD  BarlieTitii;  F.  ^mmon* 
(Aimer,),  Via  San  Nicco^i  da  ToleoUno  15?  Bismmert  (EngliBh)^  Vis.  Mar- 
gatta  53  A  ;  TuttiUon^  Via  Flaminia  51 A  ^  FofliiuTnn,  Piazza  Oante  4?  Xim&ni^i^ 
Via  Ban  Niecolf'j  da  Tolentino  '.^2, 

lEXTfiKNATiONAL  AesoctATioi?  QF  Arti»T9  ,  Via  Margntta  53.  —  Beitisu 
AOAbSHT  of  FiiTB  Arts,  Vialtargnt^a  &SBk  —  AuEBiCAN  School  op  Clajshic- 
At  StdiqisBi  Villa  Story,  Via  Gaeta*  —  British  and  Auu^tCAN  AactiJio- 
xOQioAJL  SocTETir,  Via  Eipresa  dei  Barberi^  wllti  a  good  librarjr*  Aasoeiatea 
for  Ihft  BeaHOn  arei  adioitieei?  3nbs4:rjptiun  35  it, 

Adt  Deals  as.  iSbcifj^  ^r^fij^o  C^opi^raima^  Via  del  Babul  no  139  A; 
D'*A^^  Via  Condotti  7  (theie  cliiefly  for  pictnTiRa)?  JndrfOfi^f  Piazza  del 
Fopolo  18  Im^rble  and  alabaster  flculp  tared)  ?  (S.  Bangiorgi^  Palazzo  Hor^hese 
(p.  'S0&4  anctLdn-eales);  NUini^  Via  del  Babvlno  63  (original  broDzt»)*  See 
^^0  Cameoa,  Caata^  Copies  uf  Brun/.e^,  Kiii^ravings,  etc. 

AnTTBTS'  MaT£SIals.  C&Hi  ulU  ^  \  i&  BliXinA  iB}\  G^ulianci,  Via  Babul  no 
117?  Z^cta^  Via  Margatta  53  and  Via  di^tina  137.  —  STATiojfE&s.  Rieci^ 
Via  del  Trigone  12-14?  Cals^fie^  Via  del  Corso  (entrance  Via  Lata  ^)iMmf^pinij. 
Via  Frattiaa  a:)i  PiiioUti^  Via  dell'  Arcbetto  26;  Villa^  Coraij  333, 

Worka  of  Art,  botb.  ancteiat  and  modem,  are  liable  to  government 
iospaction  on  exportation  (office  In  tlie  UfuBetim  in  DJr>cletiat]'s  Tliermsl, 
—  CrQODa  AaENTai  €.  8t^ii^  Via  dl  Mercede424  Pet^ten,  Piazza  di  Spagna 
SB',  BQgsier^Fram^  Yla  Condott]  6.  —  pAOEBaJS  (^tncasaaLoril:  Ferroni^yim 
Eipetta  324-,  Vineento  Gicrgini,  Via  Rasella  IB. 

t  ibopa. 
Antiqui^ST  Omumaotii  etc.  —  AHTigoiTisa  i  Aufftato  Castslt<mi^  Pia?.za 
di  Treri  B6  (see  p.  iM}\  Inmcmti^  Via  del  Babuino  78;    ATtfd,  Via  Fonta^ 
Delia  di  Bori^bfiae  39?  Ife  SepU^  Via  Condotti  10;  Famti,  Via  Babuluo  61A; 
J3miaii^0j  see  above ;  SimtmHti^  Via  Villi  Tia  Colonna  11* 

Cameo Bt  Ne^i^  Piazza  ili  tdpagna,  60?  Ttm^ini^  Via  CoDdotti  2?  Ciapponi^ 
Via  Sistina  129;  laaxi.  Via  Siatina  10. 

Castbl  Marsiti,  Via  Fratttna  l6?  Jfafpferf}  Via  d^l  Corio54  ?  FadaMHi^ 
Via  Porta  pinciana  40. 

Ct>p/£3  OF  AnciKSt  BaoiKZEB  ASD  3fAB3tlJ^e  1  Boiclietti.^  N\*.  C^Tk^«&*Osiv.^'^\ 
^eStJnfci,    VU  Dne  MaceJJi  ffij*  JfeilL  Via  del  Ba^fl^mn  \\G  8l  VY^v  UoA.-mv\A^jv 
i^ia  JeJ  SatitiinG  S3itl3Q  (Targe  Block,  dated  T^tUeB^v  More\U  A;B*.Tift^^%^'^*' 
dtt/  Mmbuiua  i33i  JmM,  Via  del  Babiino  6a, 
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Cokal:    Bairamo.  VU  del  Gono  347;  Czzo,  Via  Oondotti  9L 

FcxsircKE  (carred;  see  alio  Upholsteren,  p.  135):  Fawomi,  Yia  Ba- 
buino  136:  A'od,  VU  Fontaoella  Borghese  29-34;  aUo  at  Via  delle  Tre  PUe, 
by  the  ascent  to  the  CapitoL  —  Tapestkt  (ancient  and  modem) :  f  oK,  Via 
del  Baboino  150.  —  Aetistic  House  Fckxishisgs  :  CaaiaU,  Via  del  Cono  254; 
JanneUL,  Via  Condotti  19;  Sartair,  Via  del  Corso  266. 

GouMM ITH8 :  *Ca*Ullani^  Piazza  di  Treri  86,  who  also  possesses  an 
interesting  collection  of  ancient  golden  ornaments,  and  executes  imitations 
frrjm  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Bjzantine  models;  LagU.  Via  del  Corso  410; 
Con/alonieri,  Pal.  Chigi,  Piazza  Colonna;  />e  FeKee,  Piazza  di  Spagna  96; 
MarcAesini,  comer  of  the  Via  del  Corso  and  Via  Condotti;  Segri^  FcuoU, 
Piazza  di  Spagna  60  and  96 ;  Fre$dd,  Via  Condotti  56;  Cblri,  Via  Sistina  16 
(silver  ornaments  after  ancient  patterns). 

IvoET  Caeyixgs,  Exambls.  etc.:  M.  KOUr  A  Cs.,  Piazza  di  Spagna  73. 

Jbwbllekt,  see  Goldsmiths,  Roman  Pearls. 

Xaeblb  Cuttees  :  OrUmdi^  Via  8istina  75  BG;  FUrmattei,  Via  Sistina  81. 

lIosAics:  Boceheggiani,  Via  Condotti  14;  etc.  —  Mosiucs  and  cameos, 
at  moderate  prices,  at  Via  Sistina  24. 

Romas  Pbabls  :  £«y.  Via  del  Babuino  122 ;  Laeefttm',  Piazza  di  Spagna  09. 

Booksellers.  Bpithoever^  Piazza  di  Spagna  M;  Loeuher  *  Co.,  Palazzo 
Simonetti,  Via  del  Corso  907,  entered  from  Via  del  Collegio  Romano ;  JHale^ 
Piazza  di  Spagna  1 ;  Lfbreria  Cemtrdle^  Pal.  Bemini,  Via  del  Corso  146;  Lttx^ 
Via  deUe  (k)nrertite  19.  English,  German,  and  French  books  at  all  these. 
Fratelli  Bocca,  Via  del  Corso  217;  FraUlU  Treves,  Via  del  (Torso  3^;  iVs- 
ravia  A:  Co.,  Via  Nazionale  15  and  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  6S-65.  —  Religious 
Works :  Spithoever,  see  above ;  Piutety  Piazza'di  Treri  81 ;  Deadie,  LefOwt^ 
ds  Co.,  Via  Santa  Chiara  20.  —  Maps:  ZaescA«r,  see  above;  Bo*»i,  Via  del 
Corso  401.  —  Old  Books  at  8pithoever*8  and  XoetckerV  —  Bookbotdbbs 
(Roman  parchment  bindings):  OUngltr,  Via  della  Mercede  35  and  Piazza 
di  Spagna  SO;  Olivieri,  Piazza  di  Spa^a  87;  Amder$en,  Via  Boneompagni 
194 ;  Cfiseiani,  Via  del  Babuino  89 ;  SocUtit  Ocioperatmi.  VU  Pie  di  Marmo  18 
(moderate). 

Lending  Libraries.  Piale't,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1,  with  over  25,(XX) Bnglish, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  works  on  history,  art,  etc  (one  voL  3,  three 
vols.  5  fr.  monthly) ;  Miu  Wilton's,  Piazza  di  Spagna  23,  for  recent  lgwe<inl» 
books  and  for  works  on  Rome  (one  vol.  3,  three  vols.  5  fr.  monthly);  Loe- 
teher*s{aee  above;  one  book  weekly  1,  monthly  3  fr.).  —  Beading  Biooau. 
Fiale,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1  (English  and  American  newspapers;  per  week  2, 
per  month  5  fr.);  Mi$t  WiUon,  Piazza  di  Spagna  22  (adm.  30  c). 

■nsic  Sellers.  SwxestoH  Landsberg  (Clara  Brettekneider),  Via  (Mn- 
dotti  85,  1st  floor,  and  Corso  392  (pianos  and  music  for  sale  or  hire) ;  Boaaota^ 
Venturini,  Bicordi,  Via  del  Corso  140,  387,  and  269.  —  Strings :  B0tU,  Via  Tor 
Argentina  19 ;  Ceecherini,  Via  Fontanella  di  Bor^esefiS.  —  Teachers  of  music 
and  singing  may  be  heard  of  at  the  booksellers'*  or  at  the  music-shops. 

FhotographB :  AUnari  A  Cook,  Via  del  Corso  137A ;  Bpifhoever  (see  above; 
Anderson^s  photographs) ;  J^e<eAer  (see  above) ;  Libreria  Cantrmle  (see  above; 
Brogi^s  photographs):  OVngUr,  see  above;  MoaeUmi^  Via  Condotti  76;  Far- 
rari.  Via  Condotti  23 A;  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1. 

Photogbaphebs.  Fur  artistic  purposes:  Ovgl.  FlOsehoWj  Via  Sardegna 
34.  Reproduction  of  sketches,  pictures,etc. :  Tumi»eUi,  Via  Condotti  21. 
—  Portraits :  Alessandri,  Via  Condotti  68 ;  Le  Lieure,  Vicolo  del  Mortaro  19 ; 
Felieetti,  Via  del  O)rso  174  and  Piazza  di  Spagna  9;  MonUOnme,  Via  ITazionale 
188;  Bchemboche,  Via  Mercede  54;  Sutcipi,  Via  Qoirinale  7  (Ist  floor); 
atuani.  Via  Belsiana  29;  DelUx  VaUe,  Via  della  Croce  67;  Be  Federicii, 
Piazza  Rusticucci  18. 

Engravings  at  the  Regia  Calcografia,  formerly  the  Stamperia  Oamerale 
(moderate  prices;  large  views  by  Piranesi  4-8  fr.).  Via  della  Stamperia  6 
(PI.  1,21;  p.  144),  and  at  KempnerU,  Via  Condotti  51. 


Clothing,  etc,  —  Von  Gbktlbmem  (see  also  Tailors):  GwuUUla,  Via  del 
»  S36  (large  shop) ;  BavonelH  A  Co.^  Via  del  Corao  ^K»-,  PruUlU  Boc«m«, 
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yi»  del  Gono,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Colonna ;  Old  England,  Via  Nazionale 
119;  Unione  Militart^  Via  in  Lucina. 

Ladixs^  Dsbss  and  Hillinert:  Ponteeorvo,  Via  del  Corso  171^  Blocks 
Via  del  Corso  85  ^  Agoiiini,  Via  del  Tritone  205;  Fmari.  Boriy  Via  Nazionale 
176  >nd  Jffil;  Compagnie  Lyonnaisey  Via  del  Corso  473;  M.  Oiuberga^  Via 
del  Corso  f£g^\  Oennari^  Via  del  Corso  307;  Lawler  (ladies'  tailor),  Piazza 
di  Spagna  59 1  Jfiton«\  Via  del  Corso  60;  Cima  d-  Seagliotti  (millinery),  Via 
Frattina  32;  iiaiyy  Via  Fontanella  Borghese  55;  Giordaniy  Via  San  l^icculu 
4a  Tolentino  26,  first  floor  (for  moderate  requirements);  StelltUi,  Via  del 
Corso  61. 

Dbapbrs:  Todros,  Via  del  Corso  417;  SchostaL  Via  del  Corso  158; 
Outset^  Via  del  Corso  243;  Ballario,  Via  Colonna  20;  Kent  tk  Co.,  Via  del 
Corso  419;  EngUth  Warehouse,  Via  del  Tritone  32;  Urbano,  Palazzo  Altieri, 
Via  del  Plebiscito. 

Olovbb,  Collars,  and  JTeok-tibs  :  Merola,  Via  del  Corso  143  and  345 
and  Via  Uazionale  62 ;  Signorelli,  Via  del  Tritone  11 ;  also  at  Via  del  Corso  227 ; 
Qranota,  Corso  318  and  Via  Nazionale  209. 

Hattkrs:  Fabrizi,  Via  del  Plebiscito  116;  Martinelli,  Radiconcini,  Via 
del  Corso  264  and  384;  Miller,  Via  Condotti  16  and  Corso  403;  Vigano,  Via 
Masrco  Minghetti  and  Via  Cavour  75. 

Roman  Silks:  Bolla,  Via  Condotti  67;  Roman  Silk  Weaving  Co.,  Via 
Condotti  82;  Fieragostini,  Piazza  di  Spagna  63;  Fontana,  Via  del  Babuino 
116-118;  The  Roman  ailk  Manufacturing  Co.,  Piazza  del  Popolo  17;  De  Felice, 
Via  della  Croce  1.  —  Bohan  Costumes:  Ant.  Ortola,  Via  Sistina  28;  Oar- 
(ora.  Via  Babuino  62. 

Shokmakers:  Berardi,  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  59a;  Bamboccioni, 
Via  Frattina  11  (ladies'  shoes);  Mazzocehi,  Via  Due  Macelli  48;  Maurelli, 
Via  Due  Macelli  101;  Rovatti,  Via  Nazionale,  beside  the  Piazza  Venezia 
(cheap) ;  FratelU  SeModelli-Rinaldi,  Via  del  Corso  162  (Vienna  shoes) ;  Chia- 
vari,  Via  del  Tritone  7. 

Tailors:  Schraider,  Piazza  di  Spagna  5;  Mattina,  Via  del  Corso  107, 
first  floor ;  Mortari,  Corso  333 ;  Savonelli,  Via  del  Corso  300 ;  Foa  &  Quastalla, 
Via  del  Corso  105;  Joli,  Via  Babuino  46,  first  floor.  —  Dress  Suits  on  hire 
at  Via  del  Corso  137,  177,  335. 

Household  and  Tbavellinq  Requisites  (see  also  p.  134):  De  Angelis, 
Via  Capo  le  Case  94;  Old  England,  Via  Nazionale  119;  Deste/ani,  Via  del 
Tritone  204. 

Ibonmongert  ,  etc. :  Finzi  <k  Bianchelli ,  Via  del  Corso  377 ;  Finocchi, 
Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  40. 

Lamps:  IHimar,  Yia.  del  Corso  288;  Siry  Litars^  Via  Nazionale  201.  — 
Tba  and  Coffee  Machines,  etc.:  Faucillon,  Via  Propaganda  23. 

Porcelain  :  Ginori,  Via  del  Tritone  25 ;  Castellani,  Via  Margutta  42. 

Opticians:  Birseh,  Priotti,  Suseipi,  Via  del  Corso  Nos.  402,  412,  157. 

Umbrellas,  Sunshades,  and  Fans  :  Oilardini,  Via  del  Corso  185;  Motta, 
Via  del  Corso  406,  Piazza  Sciarra  334,  and  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  12;  Ouat- 
tarif  Via  del  Corso  144;  etc. 

TJPHOLSTBBBBS:  Cogiati,  Via  del  Corso  254;  Levera,  Via  del  Corso  897; 
PttfTon  A  Co. ,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  53 ;  Fil.  Baas  &  Figli ,  Via  Con- 
dotti 46,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  del  Corso;  Palladino  A  Pignalosa,  Via 
del  Corso  381.  —  Cabinet  Makers:  Kaldeway,  Via  Capo  le  Case  34 ;  Kremer, 
Via  di  Monte  Tarpeo,  in  the  German  Archeeological  Institute  (p.  240); 
Mangold,  Via  Margutta  70;  Qieffers,  Via  Santa  Susanna  11;  BurmeisUr, 
Palazzo  Venezia;  Lademonn,  Via  della  Croce  32. 

Watohmakbbs:  Michaelsen,  Via  delle  Convertite  15;  Hausmann ,  Via 
del  (Jorso  406;  Kolmann,  Via  Condotti  69;  Conti,  Piazza  di  Spagna  63. 

g.  Ohuroh  Festivals.  English  Churches. 
Ohuroh  Festivals.  Since  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  on  20th  Sept.,  1870,  the  public  ceremonies  at  which  the  Pope  for- 
merly officiated  in  person,  such  as  those  of  the  Holy  Week,  the  benedictions, 
and  the  public  processions  including  that  of  theFSte  de  Dieu,  have  been. 
discontinued.  The  Pope  still  officiates  on  \i\%\i  ^feft\.\N«.\^  Vo.  \Xsfe  ^SsJCvw*^ 
Chzpe^f  hut  YiBiiors  are  not  admitted  witkoul  wv  \uVtQ^Mt\Kwv  Vt^xo.  ^^^n 
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high  quarters.  (Gentlemen  are  required  to  wear  uniform  or  evening 
dressy  ladies  must  be  dressed  in  black,  with  black  veils  or  caps.)  Uuflic 
in  St.  Peter's,  see  p.  313.  Details  of  the  various  festivals  are  contained 
in  the  Diario  Romano^  published  annually  (60 c;  festivals  no  longer  celebrated 
are  marked  by  asterisks).  The  best  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Week  and  their  signification  is  the  Manuals  delle  eerimonie  ehe  hanno  luogo 
nella  settimana  santa  e  nelV  ottava  dipasqua  al  Vatieano  (1  fr.  \  also  a  French 
edition),  obtainable  at  the  bookshops  (p.  134).  Details  are  also  given  in  the 
Roman  Herald  and  the  Roman  Timet  (p.  143)  and  in  bills  displayed  in  the 
windows  at  Piale's  (p.  134).  Bills  posted  at  the  parochial  churches  give 
information  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  illuminations  connected  with 
the  'Quarant^ore*  or  exhibition  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  for  forty  hours. 
January    1.  Gesii  (p.  215):    High  Mass  at  10.30  a.m.  with  illumination. 

—  6.  Epiphany.    8.   Andrea  della  ValU  (p.  216):   at  10.30  a.m.   ex- 

hibition of  the  group  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Uagi, 
presented  by  Prince  Torlonia. 

—  —  8.  Atanasio  dei  Gred  (PI.  1, 17),  Via  del  Babuino: 

High  Mass  according  to  the  Greek  ritual,  10  a.m. 

—  17.  S.  Eusebio,  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  174):  benediction 

of  horses. 

—  18.  S.  Pt'isca  on  the  Aventine  (p.  278). 

—  20.  S.  Sebasliano  on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  378). 

—  21.  S.  Agnese  Fuori  (p.  372) :  dedication  of  lambs  in  the  morning. 

—  —   S.  Agnese,  Circo  Agonale  (p.  212) :  Mass  at  10.45  a.m.  (good  music). 

—  25.  S.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  381). 

—  30.  88.  Martin  db  Luke.,  in  the  Forum  (p.  261). 

February  1.  8.  Clemente  (p.  287):    Illumination  of  the  lower  church  from 
3  p.m. 

—  2.  Candlemas.    8t.  Peter's  (p.  306) :  Mass  at  9.46  a.m.,  with  Te 

Deum  and  dedication  of  candles. 
On  Ash  Wednesday  and  every  Sunday   during  Lent,   celebrated  Lent  ser- 
mons in  Oesii  (p.  215),    8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  210),  8.  Lorenzo 
in  Damaso  (p.  218),  and  other  churches. 
March.     9.  8.  Francesca  Romano  (p.  252):    Mass  at  10.  45  a.m. ;   before  11 
a.m.  and  after  3  p.m.  the  dwelling  of  the  saint  in  the  nunnery. 
Via  Tor  de'  Speech!  (Pi.  II,  17),  is  open. 

—  12.  8,  OregoiHo  Magno  (p.  7S3i):  Mass  at  10.15  a.m.;  side-chapels 
open. 


16.  Festival  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Mauimi  (p.  217)  in  com- 
memoration of  a  resuscitation  by  San  Filippo  Xeri. 
25.  Annunciation.  8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  210) :  Mass  at  10. 45  a.m. 


-       31.  8.  Balbina  (p.  278). 
Holt  Week.  —  Palm  8undap.    8L  Peter's  (p.  306):  At  10  a.m.,  after  Mass- 
procession  and  consecration  of  palms. 

—  Wednesday.   Lamentations  and  Miserere  in  all  churches  2  hrs.  before  Ave 

Maria  ^  intei  esting  only  in  8t.  Peter's  (p.  806;  relics  of  the  Passion 
displayed)  and  in  8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  291*,  best  singing). 

—  Holy  Thursday.  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc.,  as  on  Wednesday  5  washing 

of  the  altar  after  the  Miserere. 

—  Oood  Friday.    At  10  a.m.  Entombment  in  all  churches  $  most  interesting 

at  8t.  Peter's  (p.  306)  and  Oesii  (p.  215)*,  the  groups  remain 
on  view  until  Sat.  evening.  —  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc., 
2  hrs.  before  Ave  Maria,  as  above.  —  In  the  evening  at  8. 
Marcello  al  Corso  (p.  192),  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary  (often 
crowded). 

—  Saturday.    At  all  churches  between  7  and  8  a.m.  lighting  of  the  holy 

fire.  —  In  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran  (p.  290):    Baptism  of 
converted  Jews  and  heathens j  Consecration  of  priests. 
^as/^  I>ay.    High  M&88  in  8t.  Peter's  (p.  »  6),  at  the  high  altar  at  10  a.in. 
Exhibition  of  the  Passion  relics. 
^sceffs/on.    S.   Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  ^\\.  THaaa  a.\.  \Ci  «..to. 
f^orpu^  Domini.    ProcesBiona  at  the  churches,  wost  m«.%Ti\«ifcwA  »X.  Bl.  Pe\«f  % 
Cp.  306),  £f.    Giovanni  in  Laterano  Cp.  '^'^\  ^^^  ^^  V.^.'WK^. 
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April  28.    B.  Giergio  in  Veldbro  (p.  271). 

.  —    29,  80.    S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  210):  Chapel  of  S.  Catharine  open 

to  women. 
88.  Apottoli  (p.  202). 

8.  Croce  in  Oervtalemme  (p.    177):     Mass  at  10.45  a.m.*,  exhi- 
bition of  relics  of  the  Cross. 
8.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina  (p.  281). 
8.  Nereo  ed  AcMtteo  (p.  280  •,  celebrated  Easter  lights). 
8.  AlMsio  (p.  275),  on  the  Aventine. 
8.  Maria  in    Vallicella  (Chiesa  I^uova ,   p.  219) :    Festival  of  St. 

Philip  Neri,  whose  dwelling  is  open. 
8.  Andrea  degli  Scozzesi:    Festival   of  St.  Margaret   of  Scotland, 

whose  relics  are  exhibited. 
8.  Oiovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  291):  Mass  at  10  a.m. 
88.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Ceelius  (p.  284):   lower  chnrch  open. 
88.  Peter  and  Paul.    —   St,  Peter's  (p.  306):    Mass   at  10  a.m. 

celebration  formerly  by  the  Pope. 
8.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  881). 

8.  Pietro  in  VincoU  (p.  179):    St.  Peter  in  Vinculis. 
a.  Silvestro  in  Capiu  (p.  190):  Festival  of  S.  Stefano. 
8,  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  172):    Mass  at  10  a.m.  (with  fall  of  rose 

petals  to  imitate  snow). 
8.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (p.  251).    8.  Lorenzo  Fuori  (p.  175). 
8.  Luigi  de"  FranceH  (p.  212):    Mass  at  10.30  a.m. 
8.  8abina  (p.  274),  on  the  Aventine. 
88.  Cotma  e  Damiano^  in  the  Forum  (p.  252). 
8.  Angelo  in  Peseheria  (p.  224). 
88.  Martina  e  Luca  (p.  261),  in  the  Forum. 
All  Souls'  Day  (Giorno   de'   Morti).     8.  Maria  delta   Concezione 

(Capuchin  church;  p.  154). 
8.  Carlo  al  Corso  (p.  189);    Mass  at  10.45  a.m. 
Quattro  Coronatiy  on  the  Ceelius  (p.  289). 

—  9.    8.  Teodoro^  on  the  Palatine  (p.  271). 

—  12.    8.  Martino  ai  Monti  (p.  179). 

—  21,  22.    8.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (p.  360):    Music  at  10.15  a.m. 

—  22.    Illumination  of  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  (p.  888);  Mass  with 

vocal  quartet  at  9.30  a.m. 

—  23.     8.  Ctemente  (p.  287):  Lower  church  illuminated  from  3  p.m. 
Dec.     2.    8.  Bibiana^  on  the  Esquiline  (p.  174). 

—  6.    8.  8aba,  on  the  Aventine  (p.  278). 

—  6.    8.  Nicola  in  Carcere  (p.  2524),   near  the  Piazsa  Montanara ;   dis- 

tribution of  gifts  to  poor  children  in  the  sacristy  in  the  morning. 

—  24,  25.    8.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  172),  Exhibition  of  the  'Santa  Culla\ 

—  25.    Christmas  Day.    8.  Maria  in  Aracoeli  (p.  227):  Mass  at  10  a.m., 

procession  with  the  'Santo  Bambino' ;  beginning  of  recitations 
by  children,  continued  daily  till  Jan.  6. 

—  26.    8.  St^ano  Rotondo  (p.  286):    German  sermon. 

—  27.    8.   Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  291):     Exhibition  of  the  heads  of 

88.  Peter  and  Paul. 

—  28.    8.  Paolo  FuoH  (p.  381). 

—  29.    8.  Tommaso  degli  Jngleti  (p.  221) :  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

—  81.    8.  Silvestro  in  Capite  (j>.  190). 

—  31.    Ambrosian  Song  of  Praise  at  all  churches. 

English  Ohurchet.    AH  Saints,  Via  Babuino  154*,  services  at  8.  30  a.m., 
11a.m.,  and  3  p.m.,   in  summer  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.;  chaplain,  Rev.  F.  If, 
Oxenham^  Piazza  del  Popolo  18.  —   Trinity  Church,  Piazza  San  Silvestro, 
opposite  the  Post  Office  (p.  190);  services  at  11  a.m.  a.wd  S^k.xa.-.  ^^^\^vo.^ 
Bets,  J.  Seaver,  Hotel  Beau-Site,  Via  Ludoviai.  —  Americaiw  E¥^»<i^«^^  ^^-w^Xv 
qrS/./^aM/,  Via  Naxionsile;  services  at  S.90  a.m.,  \ft.«^  a.m.^  *s^5s.  K  ;^«^n 
^^/*a^fT'  ^-  -^*'^»  Via  Napoli  58.  —  Scottish  Prss^uUHosw  ^,»J««^^^^^^ 
VeaU  Settembre  7,  near  the  Quattro   Youtaivfe^   ^^^^^'^  *''^>\    *^o^-  - 
8p.m,f  minSater,  Rev.  Dr,   Gray^  Via  Venti  SeU^m^T^  n,  ^^^  '^'^^^ 
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Methodiii  Epiteopal  Clntrchy  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Yentetti  Sembre  and 
Via  Firenze,  services  in  English  and  Italian;  Pastor,  Rev,  Dr.WWiom  Burt, 
—  WeMlejfOM  Methodist  Churchy  Via  della  Scrofa  64;  minister,  Rbv,  Hemrjf 
Pigffott.  Via  delle  Copelle  28. 

Italian  Protestant  Ohnrolies.  Waldeiuian  Church  (Dr.  Prochet  and 
Dr.  BuflFa),  Via  Nazionale  106.  —  Free  Italian  Church  (Signer  Conti),  Via 
Panico  43,  ^opposite  the  Ponte  Sanf  Angelo.  —  Methodist  EpiseopeU  Churchy 
see  above.  —  Baptist  Chapels,  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lacina  (Rev.  J.  Wall) 
and  Via  Urbana  154  (Rev.  C.  Wall).  —  BaptUt  Churehi  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Taylor), 
Via  del  Teatro  Valle  27. 

h.  Principal  Librariea. 

1.  BiBLioTEOA  Apostolioa  Vatioana,  scc  p.  360.  Permessi  issued  by 
the  Cardinal-Secretary  of  State  directed  to  the  prefects  of  the  library. 
Readers  admitted  from  Oct.  1st  to  Easter  9-1 ,  from  Easter  to  29th  Jane 
8-12  o''clock^  the  library  is  closed  on  Sun.,  Thurs.,  and  holidays. 

2.  Public  Libraries,  open  on  the  days  mentioned  below  from  9  to  3, 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  however,  only  from  9  to  2.  Admittance,  see  the 
placard  in  the  BiDl.  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Biblioteca  Alessandrina^  in  the 
Sapienza  (p.  211;  over  150,000  printed  vols.),  daily.  1st  Nov.-30th  June  also 
7-10  p.m.  —  Biblioteca  Angelica  (p.  206  \  over  800,000  vols,  and  2326  M8S.), 
open  daily  except  holidays.  —  Biblioteca  Casanatensis  (p.  2L1;  one  of  the 
largest  in  Rome,  with  170,000  vols,  and  5000  MSS.),  daily,  except  Sun- 
days. —  Biblioteca  Centrale  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  196),  from  Nov.  to  May 
also  7-10  p.m. ,  closed  for  a  short  time  at  midsummer  (besides  the  large 
public  reading-room  and  well-supplied  newspaper-room,  there  i»  a  ^Sala 
Riservata'  with  an  excellent  reference-librarv ,  for  the  use  of  which 
a  permesso  is  necessary).  This  library  (650,000  vols,  and  over  5000  MSS.) 
was  formed  in  1871  from  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  and  suppressed  con- 
vents, and  is  yearly  increased  by  the  purchase  of  new  works,  in  which 
the  other  libraries  are  generally  deficient.  The  institution  is  admirably 
managed  in  the  interest  of  readers  and  it  is  the  only  library  in  Rome  in 
which  books  are  lent  out  (on  the  security  of  the  embassy  or  consulate; 
farther  particulars  in  the  Uffizio  dei  Prestiti,  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
library).    The  director  is  Commendatore  Conie  Dom  Onoli. 

3.  Private  Libraries  :  Biblioteca  Barberiniana  (p.  167^  10,000 MSS.;  many 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Dante,  etc.),  open  to  the  public  on  Thurs.  9-2; 
closed  in  Sept.  &  Oct.  —  Biblioteca  Santa  CeciUa,  Via  de*  Oreci  18,  daily  9-3 
(music).  —  Biblioteca  Chisiana  (p.  191;  valuable  MSS.),  admission  by  permdsso, 
obtainable  through  the  traveller's  consul,  open  on  Thurs.  10-12;  closed  in 
summer.  —  Biblioteca  Corsiniana  (p.  867),  open  to  the  public  daily,  except 
Sun.  and  Wed.,  Nov.  to  March  1-4,  April  to  July  2-5.  —  Biblioteca  Land^ 
siana  (medical  works),  in  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  (p.  305),  daily,  9.90- 
2.30.  —  Bibiloteca  Sarti,  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  (p.  261),  daily  except 
Sat.  and  Sun.,  in  summer 8-2,  in  winter  9-3.  —  Biblioteca  Vallicellana  (p.  219; 
founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  now  managed  for  the  government  by  the 
Society  Romana  dl  StoriaPatria;  valuable  MSS.),  open  on  Tues.,  Thurs., 
and  Sat.,  10-3. 

i.  Best  Time  for  visiting  Churches  and  Hours  of  Admission  to  Publie 
and  Private  Collections,  Villas,  etc. 
Changes  in  the  arrangements  take  place  so  frequently  that  th^  follow- 
ing data  make  no  pretence  to  absolute  accuracy.    Even  the  lists  of  sighta 
contained  in  some  of  the   daily  newspapers  are  not  always  trustworthy 
(best  in  the  Roman  Herald  and  the  Roman  Times^  p.  143).    More  reliable 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  bills  in  PiaWs  windows  (p.  184)  or 
at  Jieynaud's  Free  Enquiry  Office^  Via  Due  Macelli  73.     Intending  visitors 
should,  toweverf  make  additional  enquiry. 

^raa  TicJtett  for  artists,  etc.,  and  admi&Bion  ot  Scholar ».>  %«»  y^xsXVL^ 
^»     u^"^  -fl^^w/*  OolUetiont  are  usually  closed  in  awxamfex.    Pwbl**  H<A^4aj|» 
aee^^^t^ii^^  coiiections  are  closed,  8eep.x:L\^s  P«%»,  ae^  ^.tiVVVxQ^Wm^ 
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Ohitbohbs  (comp.  p.  xxiii)  are  closed  from  12  till  3.  The  flye  pa- 
triaxchal  chuiches,  however,  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano  (p.  306),  San 
CHovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  291),  Santa  Maria  Maggiort  (p.  172),  San 
Paolo  Fuori  (p.  381),  and  San  Lorenzo  Fiiori  (p.  176),  as  well  as  the 
two  pilgrim-churches,  Santa  Croce  in  Qerusalemme  (p.  177),  and 
San  Sehastiano  on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  378),  are  open  all  day.  Many 
of  the  smaller  and  remoter  churches  are  accessihle  only  hy  means 
of  the  sacristans,  except  on  the  festivals  of  their  titular  saints. 

Pabks  and  Views.  The  gardens  on  the  Pincio  (p.  149),  with 
their  fine  view  of  Rome,  are  usually  crowded  in  the  evening  hy 
"both  natives  and  foreigners.  A  military  hand  plays  there  ahout  two 
houis  before  sunset  (except  in  the  height  of  summer,  when  the  hand 
plays  in  the  Piazza  Colonna).  The  gardens  are  closed  one  hour 
after  Ave  Maria.  —  The  Passeggiata  Margherita  (p.  363),  command- 
ing picturesque  views,  may  he  visited  either  on  foot  or  by  carriage. 
Tiflitors  should  arrange  to  reach  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  (p.  362;  from 
v^hich  our  panorama  is  taken)  ahout  an  hour  before  sunset.  —  The 
Palatine  (p.  265)  is  another  admirable  view-point.  —  A  drive  on 
the  Via  Appia  (p.  377)  commands  beautiful  views  across  the  bare 
Oampagna  to  the  mountains.  —  The  Villa  Borghese  (p.  181)  and 
the  Villa  Doria-Pamphili  (p.  364)  may  be  visited  by  carriage,  but 
only  two-horse  carriages  or  one-horse  carriages  without  numbers 
are  admitted  to  the  latter.  If  time  permit,  visits  may  also  be  paid 
.  to  the  Viaa  Mattei  (p.  285)  and  the  Villa  Wolkonsky  (p.  299),  with 
their  pretty  grounds.  The  former  is  open  on  Thurs.  after  2 p.m.; 
the  latter  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  after  midday,  with  permesso  obtained 
from  a  consul  or  a  banker. 

j.  Theatres.  Ooncearts.  Sport.  Popular  Festivals.  Street  Scenes.  Garrison. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Teateo  Abqbntina  or  Teatro  Comunale  (PI.  II, 
14;  p.  222),  Viadi  Tor  Argentina ;  Teatbo  Costanzi  (PI.  II,  27),  Via  Firenze; 
TbatboValls  (PI.  II,  15),  near  the  Sapienza,  for  dramas*,  Tkatro  Dram- 
MATioo  Nazionalb  (PI.  11,  21^  p.  168),  Via  Nazionale,  near  the  Palazzo 
Colonna:  Politeaha  Adriano,  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  1, 12)-,  Teatro  Qdirino 
(PI.  II,  18,  21),  Via  delle  Vergini,  near  the  Fontana  Trevi.  —  Besides  these 
there  are  the  smaller  theatres:  Eldorado,  Via  Genova;  Teatro  Hetastasio 
(PI.  1,15),  Via  di  Pallacorda,  near  the  Via  della  Scrofa;  Teatro  Manzoni 
(PI.  II,  27),  Via  Urbana  153  ^  Teatro  Ndovo,  Via  Umbria.  —  Cafes  Ohan- 
tants.     Vorietd,  Via  Due  Hacellij   Olpmpia^  Via  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 

Ooneerts.  The  chief  concert-rooms  in  Borne  are  the  Sola  Santa  Cecilia, 
Via  de'  Greci  18  ^  the  Sola  Costami  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  (PI.  II,  27),  the 
Sola  Dante,  Piazza  Poli  (PI.  I,  21),  the  Sala  Umhevto  PiHmo,  Via  della 
Mercede  (PI.  1, 18),  and  the  Sala  Palestrina.  The  principal  concerts  take 
place  in  winter  and  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  and  by  wall-posters. 
—  unitary  band,  see  above.  A  band  also  plays  daily  in  the  Piazza  del 
Quirlnale  about  5  p.m.,  when  the  guard  is  changed  at  the  palace. 

Sport.    Pox  Hounds  meet  twice  a  week  in  winter  in  l\xft  dwsv^^v^'ft. 

and  Bock  Hunting  takes  place  in  winter  at  Bractiauo  Vft.TO-  "^^^  \s^«^«ftX^^ 

sre  announced  in  the  English   newspapers  (p-  ^^>  ^^^  ^1  \iV5\%  ^  ^\ 

eircalaiing  Ubrariea  (p.  134).    —    Horse    Uaoiso  m  iVaM  V?^    ^^^^^"5*!^^%. 

aader  the    Auspices    of    the  Jockey    Cluh    Italiono    ox    \\i^  ^^'^^^^^^^^X?^ 

ateephchases  d^italia.     The    chief    race  -  meetings    tv^w  ^^^^   ^-^^  ^^^ 
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JtHary, 


Sun.  and 
holidays 


Monday 


Tnefldaj 


Accademia  di  San  Luca  (p.  261)  .    .    . 
Barber Ini  Gallery  (p.  156) 

Capitoline  Museum  (p.  231) 

Castello  /Sani'  Angela  (p.  302)  .... 
Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  (p.  388)    .    . 

Colonna  Gallery  (p.  202) 

Conservatori^  Palace  of  the  (p.  230)  .    . 

Corsini  Gallery  (p.  356) 

Doria  Gallery  (p.  198) 

—  PampMli,  Villa  (p.  364) 

Famesina,  Villa  (p.  354) 


10-3 

11-4 

1  till  dusk 

10-1 

9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day 

10-1 
9-1 


All  day 
9-1 


Forum  Romanum  (p.  241) 

Galleria  d^Arte  Modema  (p.  166) .    .    . 

Lateran       /Antique  Sculptures  (p.  293)  . 
Collections  \  Christian  Museum  &  Paintings(p.  296) 

Magazino  Archeologico  (p.  282)    .    .    . 
Maltese    Villa   and   Santa  Maria  Aventina 

(p.  276,  275) 

Medici,  Villa,  Garden  and  Casts  (p.  150) 

Museo  Artistico  Industriale  (p.  152).    ...  I      9-3 

—  Kircheriano,    Etnografico   ^  Freistorico 

(p.l95).    .    .    '. I     10-3 

--  Nazionale  delU  Terme  (p.  160)   ....      10-2 

Palatine  (p.  265) afterlOa.m. 

St.  Peter's,  Dome  of  (p.  306)    .... 

Quirinale,  Palazzo  del  (p.  169) 12-3 

Rospigliosi,  Casino  (p.  170) 

Thermae  of  Caracalla  (p.  279) afterlOa.m. 

Sistine  Chapel,  BaphaeFs  Stanze 

and  Picture  Gallery    .     .     . 

Baphaers  Logge;   Cappella  d1 

iNiccold  V 

Vatican  2.  Antique  Sculptures    .... 

Collections  f       Oabinetto  delle  Maschere   .     ■ 

(pp.  317,    I       Etruscan  Museum 

333,  350)  I       Egyptian  Museum,  Gall.  Lapi 
daria,  A  Appart.  Borgia  .     . 
Oalleria  del  Candelabri  andT&-\\ 

peatriea \\       — 

Libr&rj \\        — 

Apa  Oiulio  (jp,  187) \\    ^^'"^ 


10-8 
11-4 


10-3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day 

10-3 

9-3 

10-2 

after  1  p.m. 

10-3.30 

All  day 
9-3 

10-3 
1-5 


9-3 

10-3 

10-4 

after9a.m, 

8-11 


after  9  a.m. 
10-3 

10-3 
10-3 
10-3 


10-3 
11-4 

1  till  dui 

1-4  or  I 

10-3 

9,  11,  1, 

All  day 

11-3 

10-3 

9-3 


All  day 
9-3 

10-1 


9-3 

10-3 

10-4 

after9a.li 

8-11 


alter  9  a.n 

10-3 

10-3 
10-3 


10-3 


JDiaff. 
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day 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Admission  free  except  where 
otherwise  stated. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

AprU  Ist-Sept.  30th,  8-2. 

11-4 

11-4 

11-4 

1  tm  dusk 

— 

1  till  dusk 

Charges,  see  p.  181 . 

1-4  or  5 

— 

1-4  or  6 

Adm.  1  ft.    Closed  July-Nov. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

Adm.  V2  ^r-7  Sun.  free. 

1,3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

Permessi,  see  p.  303. 

Vf 

All  day 

All  day 

AUday 

Ifr. 

11-3 

. 

11-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

fAdm.  V2  fr-1  Sun.  free  (closed  on 
1    March  35th  and  Easter  Day). 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

Adm.  1  fr. ,  Sun.  free. 

— 

10-2 

— 

Closed  on  March  25th  and  Easter  Day . 

— 

after  1  p.m. 

— 

Closed  July  Ist-Oct.  1st. 
fAdm.  ifr.  0.pen  also  on  the  1st  and 
{     15th  of  each  month  if  not  fest- 
1    ivals;  closed  July-September. 

to 

— 

10-3.30 

— 

Kf 

All  day 

All  day 

All  day 

Adm.l  fr.(closed  i2-3in  midsummer). 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

Adm.  1  fr..  Sun.  free. 
[■Christian  Collection  and  Sculptures 

10-1 

— 

10-1 

also  on  the  1st  Sat.  of  each  month 



10-3 



(antiquities  closed).     Adm.  1  fr. 
\    Closed  July  Ist-Oct.  1st. 

— 

— 

1-6 

Adm.  25  c. 

1. 

9  a.m. 

sk 

till  dusk 

2-5 

—  . 

— 

8-12,  2-5 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

Adm.  1/2  fr. 

■ 

10-3 
10-4 

10-3 
10-4 

10-3 
10-4 

PAdm.  1  fr..  Sun.   free    (closed   on 
I    March  25th  and  Easter  Day). 
Adm.  1  fr..  Sun.  free. 

i.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

f  From  June  1st  to  Sept.  20th  7-12  and 
\    3  to  dusk.  Adm.  1  fr.,  Sun.  free. 

8-11 

8-11 

8-11 

Permessi  required,  except  on  Sat. 

12-3 

/Permessi  (10-12)  in  theMinistero  della 
<    Casa  Reale^yia.  del  Quirinale,  next 
^    to  S.  Andrea  (PI.  II,  24),  drst  floor. 
/7-12  (Sat.  8-12)  and  3  till  dusk  from 
i    June  20th  to   Sept.   7th  j    adm. 
J    1  fr.,  Sun.  free. 
/From  June  1st  to  Aug.  31st, 

— 

— 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

9-3 
after  9  a.m. 

i.m. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-1 



10-3 



\    9-1  (Sat.  9-12). 

10-3 

10-3 

10-1 

10-3 





10-3 

— 

— 

From  June  1st  to  Aug.   31st, 
\     9-1  (Sat.  9-12^;,  adm.,  1^^,, 

i 

10-3 

— 

A     ^a.t.ltfefe. 

/      -        / 





/  ^o^s 

iO-S 

10-1 

\\  Ue«.^\TV?.  \TL  \\v^\X\^^^^^  ^  ^'^'^  ^ 

1 

10-4       1 

40-4 

10-4 

\\iL(lm,VttA^^*^^^^ 

.•c 
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at  Tor  di  Quinto  (p.  368),  in  March,  and  at  Le  CapannetU  (p.  986),  in  April. 
The  ^Derby  Beale%  the  chief  event  of  the  racing  year  (average  Tahie 
ahont  14501.),  is  decided  at  the  latter.  —  Shootivg  in  the  Gampagna  begins 
in  August  \  licences  (13  fr.)  may  be  obtained  at  the  consnlatea.  —  Bowxho 
on  the  Tiber,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  is  recommended  only 
to  experienced  oarsmen,  who  should  join  one  or  other  of  the  Soman  boat- 
clubs :  the  Soeietd  Canottieri  Aniene  or  Boufing  Clmb  (kmoUieri  Teptre^  both 
at  the  Passeggiata  di  Bipetta.  —  Lawh  Tshhis  Gldb,  Via  Ck>r8i  38,  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo.  —  Ctclino  (comp.  p.  xyii).  The  chief  clubs  at  Bome 
are  the  SoeteUt  Veloetpedistica  Romana  (bicycling,  tennis,  skating},  \^a  Isonxo, 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  the  aoeUtin  Soma,  Via  San  Vitale,  with 
a  private  track.  The  headquarters  of  the  Tourtng  Club  Cidittieo  ItaUtmo 
are  at  Via  Nasionale  172.  Public  cycle-tracks,  see  p.  131.  —  Fjuronro. 
The  Circolo  Bomano  di  Seherma  admits  strangers,  on  the  introduction  of  a 
qiember,  for  an  entrance  fee  and  a  monthly  subscription.  —  Pau^ohb.  This 
national  Italian  game  may  be  seen  at  the  £l(feri*terio  BattwUano,  in  the  Via 
Quintino  Sella  (PI.  I,  26),  etc. 

Popular  FestiTala  (which  have  lost  much  of  their  former  interest) :  — 

January  5th,  the  day  before  Epxphaht,  celebrated  in  the  evening  in 
the  Piazza  Navona  (Circo  Agonale,  p.  212);  array  of  booths  and  prodigious 
din  of  toy-trumpets,  rattles,  etc.  (the  so-called  ^Befana*). 

The  Cabnival,  lasting  from  the  second  Saturday  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day to  Shrove  Tuesday,  gradually  declined  in  interest  after  1870,  and  is 
now  marked  only  by  a  greater  throng  than  usual  in  the  Corso,  a  popular 
merry-making  in  the  Villa  Borghese  or  elsewhere,  and  masked  balls  at 
the  theatres.  Ladies  are  advised  to  eschew  the  Corso  on  the  chief  days 
of  the  Carnival. 

The  OcTOBXB  FBSTrvAL,  in  the  vintage-season,  once  famous,  is  celebrated 
with  singing,  dancing,  and  carousals  at  the  osterie  outside  Uie  gates  (s.^. 
at  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Ponte  Molle). 

The  FxsTA  DXLLO  Statuto,  or  Festival  of  the  Constitution,  introduced 
since  the  annexation  of  Bome ,  is  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  Military 
parade  in  the  forenoon  in  the  Piazsa  deir  Indipendenza  or  the  Oampo 
Militore  (p.  158).  In  the  evening  fireworks  ('Girandola' )  ii\  the  Piaxia  del 
Popolo  and  elsewhere.  —  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Foundatioh  o»  Bon 
(21st  April),  it  has  of  late  been  usual  to  illuminate  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Forum  with  Bengal  fire. 

Street  Scenes.  The  top  of  the  Scala  di  Spagna  and  the  Via  Babuino 
(PI.  I,  17;  pp.  149,  152)  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  artists*  models,  chiefly 
Neapolitans  and  natives  of  the  Abrazzi,  whose  costumes  are  a  well-known 
subject  of  photographs  and  pictures.  —  The  favourite  haunts  of  the  country- 
people,  especially  on  Sundays,  are  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  (PI.  II.  18,  p.  20^ 
the  Piazza  Montanara  (PI.  11,  l6;  p.  224),  and  the  market-place  of  the  Campo 
di  Fiore  (PL  II,  14;  p.  220).  A  kind  of  rag-fair,  with  stalls  for  all  kinds 
of  odds  and  ends  (bargaining  necessary),  is  held  on  VITed.  mornings  in  the 
Piazza  della  Cancelleria  (p.  218).  —  Among  the  Ecclesiastical  Co8tdmb8 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  are  those  of  the  scholars  of  the  various 
seminaries,  who  are  frequently  met  on  the  Pincio  in  the  afternoon,  etc. 
The  English  and  French  Seminarists  wear  black  gowns ;  the  Scottish^  violet 
soutanes  with  red  girdles  and  black  cloaks;  the  Irith^  black  with  red 
lappets  and  binding;  the  Germans  and  ^«m^at*tan<  red ;  the  Spanish^  black 
with  blue  girdles  and  black  capes  vtrith  blue  seams ;  the  Belgian*^  black  with 
red  seams;  the  Bohemians,  black  with  yellow  and  brown  striped  girdles; 
the  Poles,  black  with  green  girdles;  the  Greeks  and  RtUheniam^  blue  with 
red  girdles;  the  North  Americans,  black  with  blue  lining  and  red  girdles; 
the  South  Americans,  black  with  blue  girdles  and  blue  linings;  the  Jrm«f»- 
ians.  wide  black  gowns  with  red  girdles.  The  pupils  of  the  Propaffimda 
(p.  162)  wear  Mack  gowns  wiUi  red  girdVes  and  red.  Uuin^a. 

JfewBpapera,   very  numerous,   almost  «Il  b  t.  ^ct  -Kvao^wt.    ^v««r«QL  ^1 
tie  best  are  publiahed  in  the  evening.    The  moat  powvVw  ^M:hi^^\V»%wt«x 
ifiZ!"  ^{?  l^rench  ;  10  c);   Fanfulla  (similar  to  t\ie  ^«^V^^^VS?«S!L 
t^yeJi    Trtfiuna,  Capitate]  Popolo  Romano,  Messagflwo,  Doa_QMw*<»tte  V$iBMR 
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fiye  liberal);  Italia  (republic|tn) ;  Avanti  (socialist);  Ouervatore  Romano 
(10  c)  and  Voce  della  Veritii  (these  two  clerical).  Buffontino  is  a  comic 
paper  in  the  local  dialect.  •—  The  Roman  Herald  (20  c),  the  Roman  Times 
(20  c.),  and  the /Soman  World  (Methodist)  are  weekly  English  papers,  con- 
taining the  most  reliable  list  of  the  sights  of  the  day  and  of  the  approach- 
ing chorch-festiyals. 

Garrison.  The  Infantry  of  the  Line  wear  the  ^ginbba\  or  dark  blue 
coat  common  to  the  whole  army,  bine-grey  tronsers,  black  leather  belts, 
and  caps ;  officers  distingnished  by  silver  braid  on  the  sleeves  and  scarlet 
stripe  on  the  trousers.  The  Bersaglieri  or  riflemen,  forming  an  ^lite  corps 
lUra  the  Austrian  Kaiserjager,  wear  dark  blue  uniform  with  crimson  facings 
.  and  large  round  hats  with  cocks'  plumes  worn  on  one  side,  the  officers 
are  distinguished  by  a  broad  red  stripe  on  their  trousers.  The  Cavalry 
have  a  dark  blue  uniform,  light  grey  trousers,  and  fur  caps.  The  old 
Savoyard  reeimenfa  wear  steel  helmets  with  a  gold  crest.  The  Artillery 
wear  a  dark  bine  uniform  with  yellow  facings  (officers  with  a  broad  yellow 
stripe  on  their  trousers)  and  the  Engineers  have  a  dark  blue  uniform  with 
crimson  facings.  To  these  we  may  add  the  CaraHnieri^  or  gensdarmcs 
(p.  xiii),  who  wear  a  black  uniform,  scarlet  edging,  white  belt,  and  three- 
cornered  hat.  The  officers  and  mounted  men  have  a  broad  red  stripe  on 
their  trousers.  —  The  royal  body-guard  ( Guardie  del  Re^  Coraezieri)^  about 
75  men  strong,  is  recruited  from  the  Carabinieri  (dark  blue  uniform  with 
silver  buttons  and  red  facings,  dark  blue  trousers  with  a  wide  red  stripe 
for  the  foot  guards,  and  grey  trousers  with  black  stripes  for  the  horse- 
guards,  who  in  full  dress  wear  white  leather  breeches  and  high  boots  and 
cuirass,  metal  helmets  with  black  horsehair  plumes,  etc.)-  After  three 
yeans*  service  the  guardsman  may  rejoin  the  Carabinieri. 

A  Fortnight^*  Visit. 

To  obtain  eyen  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  sights  of  Rome  a  stay  of 
at  least  14-16  days  in  the  'Eternal  City'  is  necessary.  The  visitor 
who  has  but  a  fortnight  at  his  disposal  will  be  assisted  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  time  by  the  plan  suggested  below,  which,  however, 
he  must  supplement  by  a  careful  study  of  the  tabular  statement  of 
hours  and  days  of  admission  on  pp.  140,  141.  A  free  use  of  cabs 
will  also  be  found  necessary. 

IsT  Day.  The  first  part  of  this  had  better  be  devoted  to  what  may 
be  called  an  ^Orientation  Drive'. 

Engage  a  cab  for  2-3  hrs.  (tariff,  see  Appendix)  and  drive  down  the 
(Jorso  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  then  to  the  Foro  Trajano  and 
ttirough  the  Via  Alessandrina  and  Via  Bonella  to  the  Forum  Bomanum, 
past  the  Colosseum,  through  the  Via  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  to  the 
Piazza  in  front  of  the  church ,  then  through  the  Via  Uerulana,  passing 
8.  Maria  Maggiore,  through  the  Via  Agostino  Depretis  (Quattro  Fontane)  and 
the  Via  Nazionale  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  then  through  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  to  the  Via  Tor  Argentina,  through  the  last  street  to  the 
Ponte  Garibaldi,  crossing  it  to  Trastevere,  passing  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  through  the  Lungara  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietroj  then  cross  the 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  and  through  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  and  the  Via 
Aracceli  to  the  Piazza  Aracoeli  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  cab 
may  be  dismissed.  Ascend  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  (p.  228),  visit  the 
tower  on  the  Senators'  Palace  (p.  229),  the  Capitoline  Museum  (p.  231),  and 
the  Forum  Bomanum  (p.  241).    Spend  the  evening  on  the  Pincio  (p.  149). 

2hd  Dat.    St.  Peter's  (p.  306;  the  dome  not  after  11  a.m.);  Antiques 
at  the  Vatican  (p.  335)  *,  Appartamenti  Borgia  (p.  333^  Tues.  and  ¥tld..^\)3ctN\ 
Walk  from  S.  Onofrio  (p.  353)  along  the  Pas8eft%\aA.«k  \!Lw^«t\\».  V:ft.'^'^^  \ft 
8.  Pietro  in  Montoiio  (p.  36S),  whence  the  snuafel  a\io\A^\>^  V\«^«i^. 
3ja>  Dat.     ~" 
tbeoa  (p, 
€haieria  . 
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4th  Dat.  PalazBO  Giraad  (p.  304);  Sistine  Chapel  (p.  818);  Baphael's 
Stanze  (p.  322);  Paintings  in  the  Vatican  (p.*  330);  Baphael's  Logge  (p.  339  *, 
on  Taes.  &  Frid.  only).  Excursion  to  Ponte  Molle  (p.  367)  or  Tisit  the 
YUla  Doria  PamphUi  (p.  364). 

5th  Dat.  Piasza  del  Qoirinale  (p.  168 ;  also  Casino  Rospigliooi,  on  Wed. 
or  Sat.,  p.  170);  Oalleria  Colonna  (p.  202);  Fora  of  the  Bmperon  (p.  260); 
S.  Pictro  in  Vincoli  (p.  179) ;  Colosseum  (p.  S34) ;  Arch  of  Constantino  (p.  2&9). 

6th  Dat.  Piazza  Navona  (p.  212);  8.  Maria  dell'  Anima  (p.  313)j  8. 
Maria  della  Pace  (p.  213);  S.  Agostino  (p.  206);  Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  306>, 
after  1  p.  m..  Villa  Borghese,  with  its  antiques  and  paintings  (p.  t^); 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo  (p.  148). 

7th  Dat.  Piazza  and  Palazzo  Barberin!  (pp.  154,  166);  8.  Maria  degli 
Angeli  and  Thermee  of  Diocletian  (Maseum,  p.  160);  8.  Agnese  Fuori 
(p.  372). 

8th  Dat.  IS.  Clemente  (p.  287);  Lateran  (Museum,  Church,  and  Bap- 
tistery, pp.  290  et  seq.);  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  172);  S.  Prasaede  (p.  178); 
8.  Lorenzo  Fuori  (p.  175). 

9th  Dat.  Gesu  (p.  216);  Palazzo  Massimi  (p.  217);  Cancelleria  (p.  218); 
Palazzo  Famese  (p.  220);  Galleria  Nazionale  Corsini  (p.  356 ;  alao  Villa 
Farnesina,  on  Mod.,  Wed.,  or  Frid.,  p.  35i);  8.  Maria  in  TrasteVere  (p.  359); 
return  across  the  Isola  Tiberina  (p.  225);  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  22i); 
Porticus  of  Octavia  (p.  224);  Fontana  delle  Tartamghe  (p.  222). 

10th  Dat.  From  the  Forum  Bomanum  to  the  Janus  QnadrifonA  (p.  272); 
Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  272);  the  two  ancient  temples  a^oining  the  Ponte  EmUio 
and  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Veritk  (p.  273);  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (p.  273); 
walk  over  the  Aventine  (S.  Sabina,  p.  274) ;  Pyramid  of  Cestiua  (p.  277);  Monte 
Testaccio  (p.  276);  electric  tramway  to  8.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  381)  and  back. 

Uth  Dat.  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli  (p.  227);  collections  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservatori  (p.  230);  Thermse  of  Caracalla  (p.  279);  Via  AppU, 
within  and  without  the  citv  (pp.  278,  377),  and  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Ca- 
ILrtus  (p.  S88). 

Other  two  or  three  days  should  be  devoted  to  revisiting  the  eolleetioni 
of  antiquities  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  and  the  Borghese  Oalleiy. 
Lastly,  a  day  should  certainly  be  devoted  to  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  3M),  and 
another  to  Tivoli  (p.  405).  These  excursions  should  not  be  postponed  till 
the  end  of  the  visitor's  stay  at  Rome.  They  may  be  made  on  a  Sunday, 
which  is  not  a  good  day  for  sight-seeing  in  the  city. 


Rome  (Roma  in  Latin  and  Italian),  known  eyen  in  antiquity  as 

Hhe  Eternal  City',  once  the  capital  of  the  ancient  woild,  afterwards 

of  the  spiritaal  empire  of  the  popes,  and  since  1871  the  capital  of 

the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  489,966  inhab.  (Slst  Dec,  1897;  less 

than  Naples;  455,204  live  in  the  town  proper,   34,761  in  the 

Carapagna),  is  situated  (4i*>  53' 54"  N.  lat.,  12»0'29"  E.  long., 

meridian  of  Greenwich)  in  an  undalating  plain  of  alluvial  and  marine 

deposits,  intersected  by  volcanic  masses.   This  plain  extends  ficom 

Capo  Linaro,  S.  of  CivitSi  Vecchla,  to  the  Monte  Circeo,  a  distanee 

of  about  85  M.,  and  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  a  width 

0/23  M.    The  Tiber  (ItaL  Teverc)^  the  largest  river  in  the  Italian 

peninsula,  intersects  the  city  from  IS.  to  ^.  vo.  ^t«»  -vVSa  v«r««a. 

TAe  water  of  the  Tiber  is  turMd  (jrtie  'fUwm  T\\>«t«  ^^wm^. 

TAe  average  width  of  the  rivex  is  a^out  ^b^^ft.  wi^  \\a  ^csS^'>ft IX.^ 
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1»at  it  Bometimes  lises  as  mach  as  30-35  ft  more.  The  navigation 
of  the  riyer ,  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  ancient  Rome 
mw  carried  on  in  both  directions,  with  transmarine  nations  as  well 
aS'Witb  the  Italian  provinces,  is  now  comparatively  insignificant.  An 
artiflcial  channel  has  been  constructed  for  the  river  within  the  city 
since  1876.  Eleven  bridges  span  the  stream  in  or  near  Rome,  in- 
clnding  the  railway-bridge  at  San  Paolo  and  an  iron  foot-bridge 
(p.  354),  and  others  are  projected. 

The  city  proper  lies  on  the  Lbpt  Bank  of  the  Tiber,  partly  on 
the  plain,  the  andent  Campus  Martius,  and  partly  on  the  snrronnd- 
ing  hills. '  Modern  Rome  is  principally  confined  to  the  plain,  while 
the  Hbiohts  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood  were  almost  unin- 
habited in  the  middle  ages  and  following  centuries  (comp.  p.  146), 
and  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  re-occupied.  These  are  the  far- 
famed  Seven  Hills  of  Rome :  the  Gapitoline,  Palatine,  Aventine,  Qui- 
rinal,  Viminal,  Esquiline,  and  Cselian  hills  (comp.  the  Plan  of  An- 
cient Rome ,  p.  225).  The  least  extensive ,  but  historically  most 
important,  is  the  Capitoline  (165  ft.),  which  rises  near  the  Tiber 
and  the  island.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  extending  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.,  culminating  in  two  summits,  separated  by  a  depression.  Oon- 
tignons  to  the  Capitoline,  in  a  N.E.  direction ,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  depression  occupied  by  Trajan's  Forum,  extends  the  long 
QitMfMi  (170  ft.).  On  the  N.  a  valley,  occupied  by  the  Via  del 
Tritone  and  the  Piazza  Barberini,  separates  the  Quirinal  from  the 
Pineio  (165  ft.),  which  was  not  originally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  hills  (*Oollis  hortorum';  comp.  p.  149).  To  the  E.  of  the 
Qnirlnal,  but  considerably  less  extensive,  rises  the  Viminal  (180  ft), 
now  almost  unrecognizable  owing  to  the  construction  of  new  streets ; 
its  highest  point  is  near  San  Lorenzo  in  Panispema  (p.  171).  Farther 
to  the  S.,  beyond  the  valley  now  marked  by  the  Via  Santa  Lucia  in 
Selci  and  the  Via  Giovanni  Lanza,  are  the  Ciapius  (175  ft  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore)  and  the  Oppius  (165  ft.  on  the  plateau  of  Trajan's 
Therms),  both  included  under  the  name  Esquiline.  The  Oppius, 
Cispius,  Viminal,  Quirinal,  and  Pineio  may  all  be  regarded  as  spurs 
of  the  extensive  plateau  of  the  EsquUiae  (170-195  ft.),  which 
extended  from  the  Praetorian  Gamp  (p.  158)  to  the  Railway  Station 
and  the  Porta  Maggiore.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Capitoline,  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  rises  the  isolated  Palatine  (165  ft.), 
with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors.  Farther  to  the  S., 
close  to  the  river,  separated  from  the  Palatine  by  the  depression 
(70  fl.)  in  which  the  Circus  Maximus  lay,  is  the  Aventine  (150  ft.). 
Lastly,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Palatine  and  to  the  E.  of  the  Aventine, 
is  the  long  Caelius  (165  ft.),  the  E.  end  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Lateran.    On  the  low  ground  between  the  C»\\\l<&^  ^^Xa^vc^^.,  %xJS. 

BsqufUhe  ia  Bituated  the  Colosseum*,   aiv^  \)et^^«ii  \X!k!b ^i^^ni^^ai^t 

SgqidUae,  And  CapltoJlne  stretches  tlie  Yoxwm. 

Cte  iboBxGBT  Bamk  of  the  Tibet  Wea  iYie>  sniiaBt^w^.  q\'«b» 
HAMDmnit.   Italy  u.    18th  Bditton.  V^ 
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city}  diTided  in  to  two  halyea :  on  the  N,  tha  Borgo  around  tbe  Vati- 
can and  8i.  Fdtr6^  encircled  with  a  wall  by  Leo  IV*  in  852 j  &i 
to  the  3.^  OD  the  nver  and  the  elopes  of  the  JaniculnxQ,  Tritsitvy 
These  two  portions  are  connected  by  the  long  Via  dilla  Xwn^ara* 
The  wall  enclosing  tbiB  area^  wbi&h  wag  inhabited  during  tl 
ienpenal  epocli  by  ^/^-l  million  souIjs^  has  a  longtli  of  aboiit  10 
on  the  left  bank  and  h  pierced  by  13  gates.    It  ia  conati acted 
tufa  concrete  with  a  facing  of  triangular  bricks,  and  on  the  oiitsii 
is  about  55  ft,  high.    The  greater  part  of  it  date^  from  271  to  271 
It  wa«  be  pin  by  tha  Emp.  Aurclian,  completed  by  Probus,   and  r< 
stored  by  HonodiiB^  Theodoric^  BelisarLUfl^  N&r&es^  and  several  pop* 
The  wall  on  the  right  bank  da  tea  mainly  from  the  time  of  Pope'' 
Urban  VIII.  —  Since  1870  Rome  has  been  fortified  by  a  Eerier  of 
detached   forts   forming  a  cirde  of  about  30  M.  in  cifcomferenca 
round  tbe  city. 


I 


The  following  description  of  Rome  is  arranged  in  accordanfli 
with  a  division  of  the  city  into  four  diBtrict*,  the  extent  of  which  f 
marked  with  blue  lines  on  the  clue^^map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 
To  each  of  these  its  buildings  lend  a  distinct  historical  eharacter; 
thoughr  numerous  enonuments  from  all  periods  of  Roman  history  aiis 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  city.  ^M 

I.   The  Hiik  to  m  North  and  East:  PinciOj  Quirimt,    Fimfno^^ 
and  Esquiline^  the  more  modern  city,  the  N.  part  of  %hich  is  the 
strangers'  quarter. 

i/.  Rome  oniht  Tiber  (left  buuk)^  the  city  of  the  middle  agoi 
and  following  centuries^  with  the  Via  dd  Corfo  as  its  main  thorougli- 
fftre^  now  much  altered  by  the  con^tructiou  of  tie w  streets. 

III,  Ancitni  Home^  the  southern  quarters,  containing  the  chief  , 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

IV,  The  Bight  Bank  af  the  Tiber,    induding  tlie  Vatican, 
Peter^Sr  and  Traateveie. 


I.   The  Milh  to  the  North  and  Ewii:  Pifwio^ 

Quirinalj  Vimmal^  and  Esquilme, 


The  Pineio^  tha  northemoiost  height  in  modern  Rome,  was  covered^ 
In  antiquity  wiih  parks  and  gardens,  and  played  no  conspicuous  part 
in  history ;  but  the  Quirinalj  adjoining  it  on  the  .S.£.,  is  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  traditions  of  Home.  On  the  Quirinal  lay  the  Sabin 
settlement  whose  union  with  that  on  the  Palatine  formed  the  ci^ 
of  Rome.  The  Servian  Wall  f  sea  p.  iixx  and  the  Plan  of  Aneieii 
Bom  a)  ran  along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Quirlnal,  and  then  to  tW^ 
S,E,  Rud  E.  belli nd  the  Batha  of  l>\Qt\6l\an  «lu6  v\Lfcii\V«w|^ta*l(iU, 
enclosing  besides  the  Quirinalj  tl\e  Viminoi  ^tQ  t\\^^5.?i^  't^i^i.^wA 
of  the  M^uiilne  (the  CUpius  and  Oppius^.  ki^*iQii\.Tift  Xq  ^^  \Wl*^ti. 
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of  thjd  city  by  Augustns  (p.  xxxii),  this  quarter  comprised  two  dis- 
triott,  the  AUa  Semita  (Quirinal)  and  the  EsquiUae  (Esquiline). 
The  h.uilding  of  Anrelian's  wall  shows  that  this  quarter  was  after- 
wards extended.  In  the  middle  ages  these  hills  were  thinly  popu- 
lated and  formed  a  single  region  only,  named  the  Rione  Montis  the 
most  spacious  of  the  fourteen  quarters  in  the  city.  Its  inhabitants, 
called  Montigianij  differed,  like  those  of  Trastevere,  in  some  of 
their  characteristics  from  the  other  Romans.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  cent.  Pius  lY.  constructed  the  street  from  the  Piazza  del 
Quirinale  to  the  Porta  Pia.  The  second  main  street,  intersecting  this 
one  almost  at  right  angles  and  leading  from  the  Pincio  to  Santa 
.Maria  Maggiore,  was  made  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  also  provided  the 
hills  with  water.  "With  the  exception  of  these  inhabited  quarters 
almost  the  entire  E.  part  of  Rome  was  until  lately  occupied  by 
Yineyards  and  gardens.  But  the  selection  of  the  city  as  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1870  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  its  ex- 
tension, and  this  quarter  has  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  region  known  for  ages  as  the  Strangers^  Quarter  lies  at  the 
W.  base  and  on  the  slope  of  the  Pincio,  its  central  point  being  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  151).  Thence  it  stretches  N.  to  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  W.  to  the  Corso  (p.  189),  and  E.  (within  the  last  de- 
cade) over  the  Quirinal  to  the  railway-station.  —  Our  description 
starts  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Pincio. 

a.  Piftsza  del  Popolo.   Monte  Pincio.  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  N.  entrance  to  Rome  is  formed  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
(PI.  I,  13),  through  which,  before  the  construction  of  the  railroad, 
most  visitors  approached  the  Eternal  City.  It  lies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  main  highway  which  connects  Rome  with  Tuscany,  Umbria, 
and  N.  and  E.  Italy  generally.  The  gate  was  constructed  in  1561 
by  Vignolay  and  the  side  towards  the  town  by  Bernini  in  1655,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  In  1878 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  side-portals.  The  gate  is 
named  after  the  adjoining  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  —  Out- 
side the  gate,  on  the  right,  is  the  Villa  Borghese^  see  p.  181. 

Within  the  gate  lies  the  handsome  *Piazza  del  Popolo  (PI.  I, 
13,  16),  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  between  four  water-spouting  lions, 
which  was  erected  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  10  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
to  commemorate  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Sun.    The  hieroglyphic  inscription  mentions  the  names  of  Menep- 
tah  I.  (1826  B.  0.)  and  Ramses  III.  (1273  B.  C).     The  obelisk  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  by  order  of  Sixtws  Y.  \y^  1^^*^.  '^Nsa 
Bh»ftiB78ft  inheightj  and  the  whole  moIi\im^li\.V\^^^■^^^'^"8»^.'5^^^ 
and  CI088  H6  ft.  —  On  the  W.  and  E.  tVie^V^'L'L*^^^ '^^'^^^^^'^^^ 
earved  waUa  with-  groups  of  Neptiine  and  Tf\.\ftw% ,  «^^  ^"^  ^w»». 
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between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  The  street  behind  the  W,  wall 
leads  to  the  new  Ponte  Margherita  (PI.  I,  14),  affording  the  shortest 
route  between  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Vatican  (p.  316). 
Behind  the  E.  wall  are  approaches  ascending  to  the  Pincio  (p.  149). 

^Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  (PI.  1, 16),  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Pope  Paschalis  II.  in  1099  on  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  Domitii, 
the  burial-place  of  Nero,  which  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  was 
entirely  re-erected  under  Sixtus  IV.  in  1477-80.  The  interior, 
decorated  by  Bernini  in  the  baroque  style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
transept,  and  octagonal  dome,  and  contains  handsome  monuments 
of  the  15th  cent.  (comp.  p.lxvi)  and  other  works  of  art.  The  sacristan 
shows  the  choir  and  chapels  j  fee  ^2  ^r- ;  ^©st  light  in  the  morning. 

Right  Aiblk.  The  ist  Chapel ,  formerly  cUlla  Rovere^  now  Vtnutiy  wa« 
painted  in  1479-85  \iy  Pinturicchio :  ^Altar-piece,  Adoration  of  the  Infiuit  ChriBt; 
in  the  lunettes,  life  of  St.  Jerome.  On  the  left,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Cristof. 
della  Rovere,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Andrea  Bregno;  right,  that  of  Cardinal 
de  Castro  (1506).  —  On  the  pillar  to  the  left,  a  bust  of  F.  Gatel,  the  painter 
(d.  1857).  by  Troschel.  —  In  the  2nd  Chapel  (Cappella  Cib6) :  Assomption  of 
Mary,  altar-piece  by  C.  Maratta.  —  3rd  Chapel,  painted  by  Pinturieehio: 
above  the  altar,  Madonna  with  saints;  on  the  left.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin; 
in  the  lunettes,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary;  in  the  predelle  representations 
of  martyrs  in  grisaille;  on  the  right,  tomb  of  Giov.  della  Rovere  (d.  1483); 
on  the  left,  recumbent  bronze  figure  of  Cardinal  Pietro  Foscari  (d.  \iSSb\  by 
Ant.  PoUajuoloCf).  —  In  the  4th  Chapel,  decorated  by  Pinturicchio  in  1489, 
marble  sculptures  of  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  above  the  altar :  St  Catharine 
between  St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent;  right,  tomb  of  Marcantonio 
Albertoni  (d.  1485) ;  left,  that  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lisbon  (d.  1608). 

Right  Tbansspt.  On  the  right,  tomb  of  Cardinal  Podocatharus  of  Cypms 
(16th  cent.).  Near  it  is  a  door  leading  into  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  sacristy,  containing  the  former  canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  Alexander  VI., 
by  Andrea  Bregno  (1473),  with  an  ancient  Madonna  of  the  Sienese  school  and 
the  beautiful  monuments  of  (left)  Archbishop  Rocca  (d.  1482),  and  (right) 
Bishop  Gomiel. 

Left  Aisle.  On  the  W.  wall,  next  the  entrance,  curious  allegorical  tomb  of 
Giov.  Batt.  Gislenus  (d.  1670).  1st  Chapel,  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  altar,  two 
ciboria  by  Andrea  Bregno  (ibth  cent.) ;  left,  tomb  of  Card.  Ant.  Pallavicino 
(erected  1507).  By  the  adjacent  pillar  the  baroque  monument  of  a  Princess 
Chigi,  by  Posi  (1771).  —  The  *2nd  Chapel  (Gapp.  Chigi)  was  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  Raphael  by  Agostino  Chigi  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome,  in  the  style  affected  for 
such  structures  in  the  16th  century.  On  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  are 
"^Mosaics  by  Aloisio  della  Pace  (1516-24),  from  RaphaeVs  cartoons.  Around 
the  central  circular  scene,  which  represents  the  Creator  surrounded  by 
angels,  are  grouped  seven  planet  symbols  and  a  genius  leaning  on  a  globe, 
separated  by  ornamental  divisions.  Each  planet  is  represented  by  an  an- 
cient deity:  Diana  or  Luna,  Mercury,  Venus,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  They  are  pourtrayed  in  half-figure  with  appropriate  action,  and 
each  is  enclosed  within  a  segment  of  the  zodiac,  on  which  rests  an  angel,. 
either  pointing  to  the  Creator  above  or  in  the  act  of  adoration.  This  asso- 
ciation of  gods  and  angels  recalls  the  prophets  and  sibyls  of  Michael 
Angelo,  each  of  whom  is  also  accompanied  by  a  genius.  But  Baphael^S 
composition  is  entirely  independent,  with  a  distinct  significance  of  its  own, 
and  one  of  a  kind  which  shows  the  master's  power  in  its  highest,  iouml- 
festatJon.  —  To  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Agostino  Chigi,  by  LormteUo^ 
restored  in  1652  by  Bernini;  lo  the  xigM,  t\vft  tomb  of  his  brother  Sigis- 
mondo  Chjgi^  also  by  Lorenzetto.  The  aUaT-^ifccvft,  «^  '&%.\SlV\N:^  ^il  ^CbJt^V»^ 
with  God  the  Father  and  angels  above,  is  a  \«.\.fc  n»otVl  ^il  ae\K»«aMA  4«\ 
^^^J>o,'  the  other  pictures  are  by  Saltnoti  and.  Fratvc.  VawiA.  ^^L^Xswga^ 
relief  on  the  front  ot  the  altar,  Christ  and  t^eaa.m^x\\».Tv'WoTft»»^%^l  """f*^ 
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ttUo.  WM  UBtil  1652  on  Agost.  Ghigi's  tomb.  In  the  niches  fonr  statues  of 
propnets:  beside  the  altar  (left)  *Jonah,  probably  designed  by  Raphael^ 
and  (right)  El^ah,  by  Lorenzetto ;  at  the  entrance,  (left)  Daniel,  by  BeminL 
and  (right)  Habakkok,  by  Algardi. 

Lbft  Tsarsbpt  :  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Lonati  (15th  cent.).  The 
onter  chapel,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  contains  a  statue  of  St.  Bibiana,  by 
Bernini',  from  the  church  mentioned  at  p.  174. 

In  the  Ghoib,  *Geiling-fre8Coes  by  Pinturicchio  (probably  executed  about 
lfi06);  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  the  Four  Fathers 
of  the  church,  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  in  excellent  pre- 
serration,  and  long  deservedly  admired  for  the  skilful  distribution  of 
apiftce.  Beneath  are  the  *Tombs  of  the  cardinals  Girolamo  Basso  della  Rovere 
and  Aseanio  Sforsa  by  Andrea  JSansovino^  erected  by  order  of  Julius  II. 
(IfiOO-T).  The  sMne  pope  caused  the  two  fine  stained-glass  windows  to  be 
executed  by  Claude  and  Ouillaume  de  Marseille. 

The  chuxcli  gives  title  to  a  cardinal.  In  the  adjacent  suppressed 
Augustine  monastery  Luther  resided  during  his  visit  to  Rome  (1510). 

Three  streets  diverge  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  on  the  S.:  to 
-the  right  the  Via  di  RipettOy  parallel  with  the  river  (p.  205) ;  in  the 
centre  the  Via  del  Corso  (p.  189) ;  and  to  the  left  the  Via  del  Ba^ 
bwno.  The  last,  with  the  Church  of  AU  Saints  (p.  137)  and  the  house 
(No.  144)  in  which  John  Qihson^  the  sculptor,  died  in  1866,  leads  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  151).  —  Between  the  last  two  streets  stands 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Monte  Santo ^  and  between  the  first  two 
that  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Miracoli^  both  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  cent.,  with  domes  and  vestibules,  designed  by  Rainaldi,  and 
completed  by  Bernini  and  0.  Fontana.  —  Parallel  with  the  Via  del 
Bahuino,  on  the  E.,  runs  the  Via  Marguttaj  the  chief  artists'  street, 
with  innumerahle  studios. 

If  we  ascend  the  Pincio  by  the  approaches  named  at  p.  148  (gates 
closed  one  hour  after  Ave  Maria) ,  we  ohserve  in  the  first  circular 
space  two  granite  columns  from  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
(jp.  254),  adorned  with  the  prows  of  ships  (modern);  in  the  niches 
three  marble  statues,  above,  c&y  tlve  Dacians,  Imitations  of  antiques. 
Beyond  these,'  a  large  relief.  Halfway  up  are  an  antique  granite 
basin,  with  a  fountain,  and  a  large  Equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Em-' 
manuel  II, ,  erected  in  1878,  under  a  loggia. 

The  •Pinoio  (PI.  I,  16,  17,  20),  the  collis  hortorum,  or  'hill  of 
gardens*,  of  the  ancients,  was  called  Mona  Pineius  from  a  palace  of 
the  Pincii,  an  influential  family  of  the  later  period  of  the  empire. 
Here  were  once  the  famous  gardens  of  LucuUus,  in  which  Messalina, 
the  wife  of  Claudius,  afterwards  celebrated  her  orgies.    A  vineyard 
helonging  to  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  was  converted 
by  Qm^.  Valadier^  the  Roman  architect,   during  the  Napoleonic 
regime  (1809-14),  into  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds.    This  is  a 
fashionable  resort  in  the  evening,  about  2  hrs.  before  sunset^  wheu 
the  military  band  plays  (p.  139)-,  the  ItaWwia  Wiwv^vj  %:«i.\  ^^^w'e^ 
visits  in  their  carriages,  presenting  a  gay  aiv^  OcLW^<>Xjet\&^AR.  ^'s.w^a^* 
—  Tlie  projecting  terrace  above  the  Piaiia.  ^'^Y  ^o^^^^  ^^>!!^^ 
commands  a  magnificent  •Vib^  oi  moaLetii  ^^me^^  ^V\^^^^^^• 
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evei,  lias  been  mucli  impiired  by  tlie  building  over  of  the  Prati  dl 
Caatello. 

Beyund  the  Pia^zB  liel  Popolo  and  thiE  new  quarUr  00  tbe  PtrU  Ji 
Castillo  1  on  the  opposite  bAQk  of  tbs  Tibep,  rises  ibe  bu^e  pile  uf  St.  Peter'j^ 
adjoining  which  la  tbti  Yatic&u  in  the  fight,  »nd  near  it  the  city -will, 
Among  the  hills  which  bound  the  boHion^  the  point  planted  with  cypreiiEi 
to  the  right  is  IHunte  Mario,  with  the  Villii  I^lelllcii.  Tp  the  left  ^f  St.  P&terX 
cloae  to  the  Tiber,  which  is  not  vifiiljlef  i3  the  round  cattle  of  Sao f  AjLgeloT 
with  the  brgnze  &Dgel  which  craw  as  it.  The  pines  on  the  h^gbt  to  Uic 
left  of  the  ciLSlIe  belong  t&  the  Villa  Lante  oa  the  >)anlcu.lumt  wltl^  <^ 
Pa»segglata  Hargherita,  on  which  the  8tatue  of  Garibaldi  Is  eotispic- 
uon^^  Farther  to  the  left,  on  the  height.,  the  fst^^de  of  the  Acqua  Pmihk 
adoroed  with  a  crOM.  Between  the  s|}ectatof  aoil  the  riv^r  Is  a  iLbyrlutb  m 
houses  and  eburches.  The  folio win|;  points  serve  aa  lu&dpa&rk«.  Of  the 
two  tieareat  chufches  that  with  the  two  tower  a  to  the  right  is  San  Giacomo 
in  the  Corso,  that  with  the  dome  to  the  left,  iSan  Carlo  in  the  Cni^o^  behind 
the  former  is  the  rotind  ^^lass  roof  of  the  Mauioleuni  of  AujgaAtus^  Antl 
ht.'twe£D  the  tw-o  appears  tlie  Oat  dome  of  the  l^antheon,  beyond  whicb  t 
part  Df  the  C&mpagna  is  visible.  To  the  left  of  tbis^  on  the  height  in  tbe 
difttance^  risea  the  long,  undecorated  side  of  the  church  of  Santa  M»ri«u  in  Ar&> 
c^lii  and  behind  it  appears  the  tower  «:)f  the  seuatorial  palace  on  the  Caplttiil. 
6d  the  right  side  of  the  €apitol  the  upper  part  of  the  column  of  M.  Aurdiui 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna  is  viaible.  AcljAcent  to  the  Oapitol^  on  the  left,  is  the 
Villa  Mill^  dn  the  Palatine,  Farther  to  the  left  a  low  tower  by  the  Quirto&lt 
the  fiO'called  Torre  di  Jfili^ie.  To  the  extreme  left,  and  Jess  die^taknt^  li  lh» 
exteoaive  royal  palace  on  the  Quirinal. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  gardens,  beside  the  little  Cafif  liSM 
an  OhelLsh^  which  Uadriari  erected  in  front  of  the  loiob  of  Antinoufr 
on  the  Via  Labioana*  U  lay  in  a.  vigna  outside  tie  Porta  MaggiOf« 
I  p.  177)  till  16B3,  and  waa  erec^ted  here  in  1B22.  —  The  v^umi 
walks  are  eiDbeiiieihed  with  busts  of  diatitigaiahed  ItaUana.  To  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  the  S.  exit  of  the  Pin  do  is  a  monumeat 
by  EfcoU  Boau^  erected  in  i8B3  to  the  memorj'  of  the  brothers  CairoU 
of  Pavia,  who  fell  Iti  battle  near  Botne  in  1867  and  1870.  A  mon- 
ument in  the  form  of  a  gbbe ,  to  the  left  ^  near  the  exit «  mm^ 
memojfates  Oalii€o  GalUti^  who  was  conined  from  1630  to  1633,  at 
tbti  instance  of  the  Inquisialtion,  iti  the  Villa  Medici.  —  The  e&it  ia 
closed  by  all  if  on  gate, 

Leavia^  the  Pincio  by  this  S.  gate,  we  observe  to  the  left  tJM 
Villa  Medici.  Ill  frent  of  it  is  an  avenue  of  eyergreen*oaka  and  1 
fountain }  whence  a  celebrated  view  of  &t,  Feter^a^  moat  atrUting 
towards  evening  or  by  moonli^ht^  ia  obuined- 

The  TIUa  Medici  (PL  I,  17,  20),  erected  in  1540  by  Atm^bak 
Lippi  for  Cardltial  Ricci  da  Monteptilciano^  came  into  posseiai^n  of 
Cardinal  Alessandro  de'  Medici  about  1600,  and  afterwards  belangeit 
to  the  grand -dukes  of  Tuscany.  In  IBOl  the  French  academy  of 
art,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  transfetfed  hither  (cotnp*  p.  192), 
Ancient  reliefs  are  buiit  into  the  walls  of  the  tastefully  decorated 
S-ardm-f^^ad^  of  the  villa  (adm.^  &ee  p^,  140,  141:,  ^y  *he  gate  to 
tB&  left  J  or  by  the  stalrcaae  to  the  tUM  \u  t\ift  "baT^-a^Y  *t^WiTi\Ti% 
contains  a  Collection  of  Casts.  pompiVsVn^  maw^  It^m  lU.tat*  ^^ 


presented  at  Borne,  e,g.  from  ttie  ^aTi^eTx^T;v  ol  h.^^\»^  ^^"^ 


tj 
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Yftlaable  for  students.  To  the  right,  in  the  garden,  between  two 
columns  with  an  architrave,  is  an  antique  statue  with  an  admirable 
head  of  Mel  eager  not  belonging  to  it ,  perhaps  by  Scopas  (p.  1). 
From  the  terrace  (20-25  c.  to  the  gardener  who  opens  the  door)  we 
enter  the  upper  garden  (the  ^Boschetto^)^  from  the  highest  point  of 
which,  the  Belvedere,  a  fine  view,  now  somewhat  circumscribed,  is 
enjoyed. 

The  street  passing  the  front  of  the  Villa  Medici  ends  in  the  Piazza 
DBLi^  TbinitI  (PL  I,  20,  21),  where  to  the  left  rises  the  church 
of  Santissima  Trinity  de'  Monti.  The  Obelisk  in  front  of  it,  a  con- 
spicuous object  from  many  points,  is  an  ancient  imitation  of  that 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  once  adorned  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 

8anti88ima  Txinitli  de'  Monti  (PI.  I,  20),  erected  by  Gharle  YIII. 
of  France  in  1495,  and  devastated  during  the  French  Revolution,  was 
restored  by  Mazois  in  1816  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.  It  is  seldom 
open  except  in  the  evening  at  vespers  (1  hr.  before  Ave  Maria). 
At  vespers  on  Sunday  the  nuns  of  the  convent  connected  vnth 
the  church  (Dames  du  Sacre  Goeur),  for  whom  Mendelssohn  com- 
posed several  piQces,  perform  choral  service  with  organ-accompani- 
ment. When  the  door  is  closed ,  visitors  ascend  a  side-staircase  on 
the  left,  and  ring  at  a  door  under  a  metal  roof. 

Lsrr,  2nd  Chapel:  *  Descent  from  the  Cross,  altar-piece  al  fresco,  by 
Daniele  da  Volterray  his  masteroiece  (freely  restored  and  scarcely  ever  in 
a  good  light) ;  the  excellence  of  the  drawing  and  composition  (better  seen 
ta  a  sepia  drawing  at  the  Lateran)  is  attributed  to  the  aid  of  Michael 
Angelo.  drd  Chapel:  Madonna,  altar-piece  by  Ph.  Veil.  4th  Chapel:  St. 
Joseph,  by  Langlois.  6th  Chapel :  Christ,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and 
Return  of  the  Prodigal,  an  altar-piece  by  Seitz.  —  Right  ,  3rd  Chapel : 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Dan.  da  Volterra.  5th  Chapel :  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  of  the  School 
of  Raphael,  6th  Chapel :  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
School  of  Perugino,  —  In  the  Tbansept,  which  is  supported  by  Gothic  arches, 
paintings  by  Perino  del  Vaga  and  F.  Zucchero. 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  the  broad  Via  Sisiina  (p.  153)  runs 
to  the  left,  and  to  the  right  the  small  Via  Oregoriana,  which  ends 
in  the  cross-street.  Via  Capo  U  Case.  —  Lift  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  see  p.  152. 

The  Scala  di  Spagna  (PI.  I,  20,  21 ;  'Gradinata  della  Trinity 
de'  Monti'),  which  descends  from  Santissima  Trinity  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna  by  137  steps,  was  constructed  by  Al.Specchi  and  De  Sanctis 
in  1721-25.  Models  for  artists  with  their  picturesque  costumes 
frequent  its  vicinity.  At  the  foot  of  the  fcteps  (to  the  left  as  we 
descend)  is  the  house  where  John  Keats  died  in  1821  (inscription). 

The  Piazsa  di  Spagna  (PI.  I,  17,  18;  82  ft.),  with  its  hotels 
and  attractive  shops,  is  the  central  point  of  the  strangers'  quarter. 
Opposite  the  steps  is  La  Barcaccia  (barque^,  a.  lQu\v\aIvi!i.V^'^««^»ss\. 
ifl  tie  shape  of  a  war-ship,  spouting  "watei  itoisi  \\.^  tvKCvwv^.  ^\Xsv^ 
form  was  chosen  by  the  artist  because  \i\a  %\i^^\l  Q^  ^1i^.«^^  ^^^^a»y 
braneh  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  had  ^er^  \ilt\e  ''V^^^  .  —  'VX^^^^  "^^^ 
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BahuinOj  leading  to  the  N.,  is  mentioned  on  p.  149;  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  leading  to  the  W.  opposite  the  steps,  on  p.  204.  From  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  piazza,  next  the  H6tel  de  Londres,  a  lift  (aseensorej 
plies  to  the  Pincio  until  dusk  (up  10,  down  5  c).  —  The  square 
derives  its  name  from  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna,  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
W.  side,  which  has  been  the  Spanish  embassy  since  the  ITth  century. 
In  front  of  the  embassy  rises  the  Column  of  the  Immaeolaia^^  erected 
by  Pius  IX.  in  honour  of  the  'Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin*, 
a  dogma  promulgated  in  1854;  on  the  top  of  the  cipoUino  column 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Mary ;  beneath  are  Moses,  David,  Isaiah, 
and  Ezekiel.  —  The  small  E.  expansion  of  the  Piazza  at  this  point, 
known  as  the  Piazza  Mignanelli  (PI.  I,  21),  is  the  starting-point  of 
several  lines  of  omnibuses  (comp.  the  Appx.). 

To  the  S.  is  the  Collegio  di  'Propaganda  Fide  (PI.  I,  21),  founded 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  and  extended  by  his  successor  Urban  VIII. 
(whence  ^Collegium  JJrlanum^^  an  establishment  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  where  pupils  of  many  different  nation- 
alities are  educated  as  missionaries.  An  annual  celebration  takes 
place  in  Jan.,  with  speeches  in  various  languages  by  the  students 
(adm.  by  ticket).  The  printing-office  (Tipografia  Poliglotta)  of  the 
college  was  formerly  celebrated  as  the  richest  in  type  for  foreign 
languages. 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  run  the  Via  d£  Due 
Macelli,  to  the  left  of  the  Propaganda,  and  to  the  right  the  Via  m 
Propaganda.  The  latter  leads  to  the  church  of  Sant*  Andrea  delle 
Fratte  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Capo  le  Case  (p.  151). 

Sant'  Andrea  deUe  Fratte  (PI.  1, 21)  is  by  O,  B.  Querra  (1612) ; 
the  dome  and  campanile  are  by  Borromini;  the  facade  was  added 
in  1826  by  Qius,  Valadier. 

The  pictures  in  the  interior  are  poor  workfi  of  the  17th  cent.;  the 
two  angels  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  choir,  by  Bernini  ^  were  originally 
destined  for  the  Ponte  Sanf  Angelo.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  is  (on 
the  right  side)  the  monument  of  Miss  Falconnet  by  Harriet  Hosmer;  on  the 
last  pillar  to  the  right,  in  front  of  the  aisle,  the  monument  of  the  artist 
R.  Schadow  (d.  1822),  by  Em.  Wolff.  To  the  left  of  the  exit  to  the  Via  Capo 
le  Case  is  the  tomb  of  Angelica  KauiTmann  (d.  1807). 

In  the  Via  Capo  le  Case  stands  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  a 
Capo  le  Case  (PI.  I,  21),  adjoining  which  is  the  Musbo  Artistico- 
Industrials,  an  unimportant  collection  of  terracottas,  majoUca, 
glass,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  other  products  of  the  artistic  in- 
dustries of  Italy  (adm.,  see  pp.  140,  141).  Descriptive  labels  are 
attached  to  the  articles  exhibited. 

We  follow  the  Via  di  Propaganda  farther  on,  and  then  turn  to 

the  left  into  the  Via  drl  Nazareno  (PI.  I,  21).   To  the  right  in 

tie  court  of  No.  i2  are  remains  of  thtee  aitYvft^^-sfiit^  ^Tv^ged  colamns 

between  tbem,  belonging  to  the  Aqua  Virgo,  'srVtliL  «.\w\%\»!ms^^'^'oti 

to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  Olaudma  teatoT©^  t\i^  *.^xy^^T«x.  ^*1 

Aad  been   'disarranged'  by  his  predecessor  C«\\^\«l  ^^wa^-^.  ^Sj^^ 
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The  Tla  del  Nazaieno  leads  to  the  Via  del  Tsitone  (PI.  I,  21),  the 
narrow  but  bnsy  thoroughfare  between  the  quarter  on  the  N.  hills 
and  the  Via  del  Corso,  which  ends  to  the  left  (E.)  in  the  Piazza 
Barberini(p.  154),  and  to  the  right(W.)in  the  Piazza Colonna(j>.  191). 

The  Via  del  Nazareno  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  winding 
Via  della  Stamperia  (PI.  1,  II,  21),  which  passes  the  Ministry  of 
Affrieuliure  and  the  royal  Engraving  Establishment  {Begia  Calco- 
grafia,  p.  134),  and  ends  at  the  Fontana  Trevi. 

The  "'Fontana  Trevi  (PI.  II,  21),  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
public  fountains  of  Rome,  is  erected  against  the  S.  side  of  the  Palazzo 
JPolif  and  was  completed  in  1762  from  a  design  by  Nioc,  Salvi  (1735) 
aided  by  a  drawing  by  Bernini.  In  the  central  niche  is  a  figure  of 
Neptune,  by  PietroBracci;  at  the  sides.  Health  (right)  and  Fertility 
(left) ;  in  front,  a  large  stone  basin. 

The  ancient  Jt^tia  Virgo^  which  issues  here,  was  conducted  by  M.  Agrippa 
flrom  the  Campagua,  chiefly  by  a  subterranean  channel  14  M.  in  length,  to 
supply  his  baths  beside  the  Pantheon  (p.  209),  in  B.C.  19.  It  enters  the  city 
near  the  Villa  Medici  (p.  150).  The  name  originated  in  the  tradition  (perhaps 
not  unconnected  with  the  virgin  purity  of  the  water)  that  a  girl  once 
pointed  out  the  spring  to  some  thirsty  soldiers.  The  fountain  was  restored 
by  Claudius  in  46  A.D.  (to  which  fact  the  inscription  mentioned  on  p.  152 
refers),  and  later  by  the  popes  Hadrian  I.  and  Nicholas  V.  In  1458  the 
latter  pope  conducted  hither  the  main  stream  of  the  aqueduct ,  and  the 
fountain  then  exchanged  its  ancient  name  for  its  present  name  of  Trevi 
(a  corruption  of  'Trivio*),  which  it  derives  from  its  three  outlets.  This 
aqueduct  yields  daily  upwards  of  13  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  perhaps  the 
best  in  Rome.  The  fountains  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Piazza  Navona, 
and  the  Piazza  Farnese  are  supplied  from  the  same  source.  —  On  quitting 
Rome,  travellers  take  a  draught  from  this  fountain,  and  throw  a  coin 
into  tiie  basin,  in  the  pious  belief  that  their  return  is  thus  ensured. 

The  Via  delle  Muratte  (at  No.  78  in  which  Donizetti  lived  j  tablet) 
leads  to  the  S.W.  from  the  fountain  to  the  Corso  (p.  189).  Opposite 
the  fountain  is  Santi  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  (PI.  II,  21),  erected  in 
its  present  form,  with  a  degraded  facade,  from  designs  by  M.  Lunghi 
the  Younger,  in  1660.  —  The  Via  di  San  Vincenzo,  called  farther 
on  the  Via  de'  Lucchesi,  and  then  (beyond  the  Piazza  Pilotta,  p.  168) 
the  Via  Pilotta  (pp.  168, 202),  leads  to  the  Palazzo  Colonna  (p.  202). 
(Prom  the  Via  de*  Lucchesi  the  Via  della  Dataria  leads  on  the  left  to 
theQuirinal;  p.  169.) 

b.  Via  Sistina.    The  Ludovisi  Quarter.    Quattro  Fontane. 

Via  Venti  Settembre. 
The  Via  Sistina  (PI.  I,  21),  which  begins  above  the  Scala  di 
Spagna  and  runs  thence  to  the  S.E.,  was,  as  already  mentioned  on 
p.  147,  one  of  the  new  streets  constructed  by  Sixtus  V.    From  the 
top  of  the  Pincio  it  descends  into  the  hollow  between  that  hill  and 
theQuirinal,  then,  with  its  continuatioii  \\ift  N\a.  QnsaVcl^  ^^\\\.^>»& 
(p.  166),  crosses  flrst  the  crest  of  tlie  Qu\i\xia\  a.iv^,  ^i«^ w^Sl  ^^^'Cs^^^ 
hollow,  that  of  the  Viminal,  and  flnallv,xx^is^^^^  VXi^  wwsi^  qI^Nsw  ^^'**7 
tino  Depretis,  ends  on  the  Esquiline  at  t\i&  <i\y\ix^  ^^  ^^^o**-"*^^"^ 
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Maggiore  (p.  172),  which  Alls  in  the  vista  from  the  higher  points 
along  the  entire  line  of  streets. 

To  the  right,  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  street,  close  to 
the  Piazza  Santissima  Trinity  de*  Monti,  Via  Sistina  64,  is  the  Casa 
Zuccarij  once  the  house  of  the  family  of  the  artists  of  that  name. 
The  frescoes  by  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  other  German  artists 
(1816-17),  which  were  formerly  here,  were  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery  at  Berlin  in  1888.  No.  138  (tablet)  was  once  occupied  by 
Rossini  (1790-1857). 

The  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana,  which  diverges  to  the  left  farther 
on,  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  new  Ludovisi  Quarter  and  leads 
to  the  Porta  Pinciana  (p.  166). 

To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sistina,  diverges  the  Via 
del  Tritone  (p.  153),  while  on  the  slope  ascending  to  the  left  lies 
the  Piazza  Babbe&ini  (PI.  I,  21,  24),  the  chief  decoration  of  which 
is  the  'Tontana  del  Tritone,  by  Bemirhij  with  a  Triton  blowing  a 
conch.  —  Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  fountain  is  an  annexe  of  the 
Palazzo  Barberini  (p.  156). 

To  the  left  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  rises  the  Piazza  de'  Gappuccini, 
in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Coneezione 
(PI.  I,  21,  241,  or  dei  Cappuecini,  founded  in  1624  by  Card.  Barberini, 
In  the  interior,  over  the  door,  a  copy  of  Qiotto's  Navicella  (in  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's,  p.  309),  by  Franc.  Beretta.  1st  Chapel  on 
the  right:  *St.  Michael,  a  famous  work  hy  OuidoRenif  in  the  3rd, 
remains  of  frescoes  by  Domtnichino,  Beneath  a  stone  in  front  of  the 
steps  to  the  choir  lies  the  founder  of  the  church  ('hie  jacet  pulvis 
cinis  et  nihil'). 

Beneath  the  church  are  fonr  Bosial  Vaults  (shown  by  one  of  the 
monks ;  fee  Vs  fr.))  decorated  in  a  ghastly  manner  with  the  bones  of  about 
4000  departed  Capuchins.  Each  vault  contains  a  tomb  with  eartii  from 
Jerusalem.  In  the  case  of  a  new  interment,  the  bones  which  had  been 
longest  undisturbed  were  used  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  vaults  are 
illuminated  on  2nd  Nov.  (All  Souls^  I>ay),  after  Ave  Haria. 

The  Via  Vbneto  (PI.  I,  21,  23),  winding  up  the  hill  from 
the  Piazza  de'  Cappuccini,  leads  to  the  new  quarter  which  has 
sprung  up  since  1885  on  the  grounds  of  the  former  Villa  LudoviH. 
In  this  street,  a  short  distance  before  its  intersection  with  the  Via 
Ludovisi  and  the  Via  Boncampagni,  rises,  on  the  right,  the  hand- 
some new  — 

Palazzo  Piombino  (PI.  I,  23),  containing  the  Museo  Boncom- 

PAGNi,  consisting  of  the  antiques  formerly  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 

The  collection  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Ludovico  Ludovisi ,  a 

nephew  of  Qregoiy  XV.  (1695-1632),  and  came  by  inheritance  to 

the  princes  of  Piombino  (Boncompagii\-V.\i^o^\ft\\    Some  of  the 

oMef  works  (Gaul  and  his  wife;  Oieatea  a.iv^¥i\fecU^^«t^  y^sJwWpi 

osed  as  adornments  forthe  Gardens  of  ^a.\\w%t.^^.Vb^^.  '^^wb^ve&w 

^^ampjes  have  been  restored  "by  A.\.  Mga.TeL\.   Cii.\.K\o«^^  \>l  0,1 
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VUeonU^  1891 ;  see  also  Hetbig^  GoUectioDs  of  Antiquities  in  Rome, 
vol.  ii).p]^.  94-128.  This  museum  is  at  present  closed  to  the  public; 
and  some  of  the  works  of  art  named  below  are  said  to  have  been 
lem'oYed. 

The  collMtion  is  arranged  on  the  groundfloor,  to  the  left  Over  the 
door:  1.  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  relief;  the  lower  half  and  the  end  to  the 
ri^ht  have  been  restored  after  an  engraving  by  Marcantonio,  for  which  a 
sketeb  by  Raphael  has  been  used.  —  1st  Compartment  to  the  left,  with  a 
large  marble  basin  in  the  middle:  74.  Herma  of  an  athlete;  75.  Portrait 
statue,  carved,  according  to  the  Inscription,  by  Zeno  of  Aphrodisias  (2nd 
cent.  AD.) ;  opposite,  83.  Statue  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  to  the  right,  by  the 
pillar:  *80.  Belief-bust  of  a  sleeping  Erinys. 

2nd  Compartment.  In  the  corners,  Hermse;  46.  Herc\iles}  62.  Draped 
Dionysus;  56.  Pallas;  62.  Theseus.  —  **66.  Juno  LudovUi,  the  most  cele- 
brated head  of  Juno  known  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
Qoethe  wrote  that  ^no  words  can  give  any  idea  of  it;  it  is  like  a  poem 
of  Homer'.  The  head  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  exhibited  uone, 
but  was  designed  for  a  colossal  statue.  The  type  corresponds  to  the  ideal 
elaborated  by  the  later  Attic  School  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  —  *67.  Bronze 
Bead  of  an  Elderly  Roman  (the  title  Scipio  Africanus  or  Julius  Ceesar  is 
erroneous).  —  59.  Hermes  as  god  of  eloquence  (logios),  in  the  same  at- 
titude as  the  so-called  Germanicus  in  the  Louvre.  The  right  arm  is 
erroneously  restored ;  and  in  the  left  hand  should  be  an  inverted  caduceus 
instead  of  a  wallet.  —  57.  Athena  Parihenosy  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  faithful  copies  extant  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Phidias,  executed, 
according  to  the  inscription,  by  AnUochos  (or  Metiochos)  of  Athens  (about 
the  beginning  of  the  imperial  epoch).  The  statue  has  been  freely  and 
unskilfully  retouched  and  the  arms  erroneously  restored  (the  outstretched 
right  hand  held  a  goddess  of  victory,  and  the  left  hand  rested  on  the  rim 
of  the  shield). 

3rd  Compartment.  *43.  A  Oaul  and  Ms  Wife^  a  colossal  group.  The 
Qaul,  hard  pressed  by  the  foe,  has  found  time  to  deal  his  wife  the  fatal 
blow,  and  now  stabs  himself  in  a  mortal  part.  His  countenance,  turned 
towards  his  pursuers,  expresses  defiant  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  he 
will  not  fall  into  their  power  alive.  This  group  probably  formed  the 
centre  of.  a  cycle  of  statues,  the  right  extremity  of  which  was  occupied 
by  the  Dying  Gaul  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  (p.  387),  and  of  which  the 
bronze  originals  were  placed  on  the  Acropolis  of  Pergamum  in  honour  of 
the  victory  of  Attains  I.  (241-197  B.C. ;  comp.  p.  liii ;  the  right  arm  is  er- 
roneously restored,  it  should  not  conceal  the  profile  of  the  Gaul,  and  the 
hand  should  grasp  the  hilt  of  the  sword  from  the  other  side).  —  42. 
Fragment  of  a  statue  of  a  Hyksos  king  (Egypt;  about  2(XX)  B.C.);  41. 
Dionysus  leaning  on  a  satyr.  —  39.  So-called  Qroup  of  Orestes  and  Electra* 
according  to  the  inscription  by  Uenelaus,  pupil  of  Stephanos,  of  the  school 
of  PaeUeles  (1st  cent.  B.C. ;  comp.  p.  liv).  The  meeting  of  the  brother  and 
sister  is  portrayed  in  a  somewhat  cold  and  theatrical  manner.  —  By  the 
window  behind  Ho.  43:  33.  Archaic  Colossal  Head  of  a  Goddess,  usually 
called  Hera,  but  more  probably  Venus  Erycina.  This  head  was  found  in 
the  17ih  cent. ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  belonged  to  the  acrolithic 
statue  (i.e,  a  statue  of  wood  with  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  stone)  of  the 
goddess  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  which  stood  in  an- 
tiquity in  this  vicinity.  —  32.  Satyr  pouring  Wine,  after  Praxiteles;  in- 
stead of  a  bunch  of  grapes  the  right  hand  should  hold  a  pitcher.  —  24. 
Tree-trunk  with  attributes  of  Bacchus ;  the  top  was  formed  of  a  fir-cone. 
—  25.  Apollo.  —  Opposite:  *36.  Warrior  Besting^  perhaps  one  of  a  pair 
of  statues  placed  as  symbolical  guardians  beside  a  door'wa.^.  —  •^k^.  At» 
Resting;  the  dreamy  and  pensive  pose  of  tbe  f^odt  Va  tx^X^asL^i^Vj  "C^^^  ^^5^- 
genee  of  the  little  god  of  love.  The  group  la  Vm-owtecX  oxi  VXifc  \fe^^.  ^'^^^X 
tboagb  it  is  impossible  to  eay  whether  anoWxfcx  H>^t^  ^^tv^vc^^Vs  %N»^^ 
"^n^IFJ**  (iPf'Aaps  ^phrodite  touching  the  ahow\^w  ^^  ^^afe  %^^\^^  q,v  ^ 
Corridor  (beside  No.  38):    to  the  left,  1^.  Atg^^V^  TiTV^^^ ^*^^'«^'*^  "^"^ 
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Woman,  a  work  of  the  early  Peloponnesian  school,  not  unlike  the  Veflta 
Giustiniani  and  the  so-called  Dancers  from  Herculaneum}  10.  Colossal 
sarcophagus,  with  a  battle  between  barbarians  and  Romans  (3rd  cent.  A.D.); 
7.  Sarcophagus,  with  a  battle  of  barbarians. 

Beyond  the  Palazzo  Piombino  the  Vi^l  Venbto  leads  to  the  Porta 
Pmciana  (PI.  I,  20, 23),  just  outside  which  is  the  E.  entrance  to  the 
Yilld  Borghese  (p.  181).  In  the  Via  Lombardia,  the  second  side- 
street  on  the  left ,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Casino  dsll'  Auaoba,  a 
garden-house  belonging  to  the  former  Villa  Ludorisl.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  a  ceiling-painting  of  'Aurora,  and  on  the  first  floor  one  of 
Fama,  both  by  Ouercino  (most  easily  seen  before  9  a.m.). 

The  district  on  which  the  present  LudoTisi  quarter  stands  was  oc* 
cnpied  in  antiquity  by  the  splendid  Gardens  of  Sattusi,  the  historian, 
which  were  afterwards  acquired  by  the  emperors.  The  numerous  edifices 
in  these  gardens  are  now  represented  by  a  large  domed  building  with 
eight  niches  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Via  Sallustiana,  called  without  fonnd- 
ation  *Tempio  di  Venere',  but  most  probably  a  nympheeum. 


From  the  Piazza  Barberini  (p.  154),  the  Via  Sistina  is  oontinned 
by  the  Via  Quattbo  Fontanb,  in  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  — 

'Falazio  Barberini  (PI.  I,  24),  an  imposing  structure  in  the 
Baroque  style,  begun  by  Madema  under  Urban  VIII.,  and  completed 
by  Bernini  (p.  Ixxiv).  The  court,  laid  out  as  a  garden,  contains  a 
marble  statue  of  Thorvaldsen,  by  £.  Wolff,  after  a  work  by  the  mastei 
himself,  erected  here,  near  his  studio,  by  his  pupils  and  friends  in 
1874.  —  The  principal  staircase  is  to  the  left  under  the  arcades; 
built  into  it  is  a  Greek  tomb-relief  (top  half  modem) ;  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  floor,  a  lion  in  high-relief,  from  Tivoli.  At  the  top 
of  the  staircase  is  the  Sculpture  Saloon^  with  a  large  ceiling-painting 
(41  Trionfo  della  Gloria')  by  Pietro  da  Cortonoy  and  containing, 
among  a  number  of  ancient  and  modern  works,  an  admirable  *Statiie 
by  a  Greek  master,  representing  a  suppliant  for  protection  at  an  altar 
(comp.  p.  340).  This  room  is  shown  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Qulrinal,  who  occupies  this  part  of  the 
palace.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  staircase  ascending  past  the 
entrance  to  the  picture-gallery  (see  below). 

At  the  right  end  of  the  areades  a  winding  staircase  (18  iteps, 
then  to  the  right)  ascends  to  the  Gallbbia  Babbebini  (admission, 
see  pp.  140,  141 ;   catalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors). 

I.  Room  :  16.  Fomarancio,  Magdalen  •,  20.  Parmigicmino^  Betrothal  of  St 
Catharine.  —  II.  Room  :  33.  After  Raphael,  Madonna;  86.  Innoeengo  da  /notoi 
Madonna;  38.  Titian^  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  painted  about  1640  bat  re- 
touched ;  53.  Style  of  Sodoma,  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome ;  59.  Sodoma  0)i 
Madonna;  64.  School  of  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna;  65.  Sacehi,  Urban  VIII.;  60. 
Menge,  Portrait  of  his  daughter ;  69.  Pontormo  (according  to  Morelli),  Pygmft' 
lion ;  72.  Franc.  Franeia  (?),  Madonna ;  73.  Masaeeio  (?),  Portrait.  —  III.  Room  : 
7().  Imitator  of  Palma  Vecchio  (not  Titian),  *La  Schiava",  female  portrait; 
{7/,  Zorrain,   79.  Chatel  Gandolfo,  7S.  Acqua  A.c&\a&«i^  ^.  lAndacape;  81. 

^ranzino  (?),   Portrait.  —  *82.   DUrer^  Chriat  amon%  V^ie  ^tVfeWfc,  ^^vkhXaAl  li. 

Venice  in  live  davB  in  1506  ('opus  quinque  d\enusi^V    '^^^  ii\«ii«ta^  \«»A* 
/n  t/jis  picture  are  unffrouoed,   some  of  tYiem  reaexabVe  wVt«toi«ta^  •J-J-^V^ 
Av  In  the  execution  of  the  expressWe  hauda  a\oue,  v.\iiwt  Vii% mot^««^^ ^-^ 
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the  master  is  apparent.  —  *86.  Raphael  (OiuHo  Botnano  f),  Portrait  of  the 
so-called  Fornarina,  so  frequently  copied,  eadly  injured.  The  Fornarina  is 
merely  a  round-faced  Soman  girl,  such  as  may  frequently  be  met  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  to-day  —  no  radiant  beauty  but  full  of  living  charm.  — 
85.  8,  Oaetano,  Lucrezia  Genci,  stepmother  of  Beatrice  \  87.  Spanish  School^ 
Anna  Oolonna;  86.  Ouido  Reniy  Beatrice  Cenci  (so-called;  p.  223)',  90.  N. 
Foustin^  Beath  of  Germanicus;  92.  Claude  Lorrain^  Sea-piece;  94.  And.  del 
Sarto,  Holy  Family;  96.  Sal.  Koninck  (not  Bembrandt),  Philosopher;  97. 
B(gkool  of  Sandro  Botticelli^  Annunciation. 

On  the  top-floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Barberiniana  (adm.,  see  p.  130),  which 
contains  7(XX)  HSS.,  a  number  of  ancient  bronze  cistee  from  Palestrina, 
mlniatares  by  Oiulio  Clovio  (a  pupil  of  Raphael),  a  volume  of  architectonic 
Sketches  by  OwuHano  da  Sangallo^  etc.    Librarian,  the  Aibi  PieraHri. 

The  Via  Quattro  Fontane  ascends  the  Quirinal,  at  the  top  of 
wMch  it  intersects  the  Via  Venti  Settembre.  At  the  point  of  inter- 
section are  the  Quattro  Eontane  (Pi.  1, 24),  the  four  fountains  after 
vhioh  the  street  is  named.  To  the  right,  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale 
(p.  168),  which  leads  to  the  Quirinal,  is  the  small  church  of  San 
Carlo  or  San  Carlino,  built  by  Borromini  in  the  most  extravagant 
Baroque  style.  Straight  on,  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
ihe  street  descends  to  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  165). 

The  Via  Vbnti  Sbttbmbbb  (PI.  I,  24,  27,  26),  leading  to  the 
N.E.  along  the  ridge  of  the  Quirinal  hill  to  the  Porta  Pia,  derives 
its  name  from  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  on  Sept.  20th,  1870, 
which  made  Rome  the  capital  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  is 
trayersed  by  two  electric  lines  (Nos.  1,  5  in  the  Appendix). 

The  corner-house  in  this  street,  to  the  right,  at  the  Quattro  Fon- 
tane, is  the  Palazzo  Albania  originally  built  by  Dom.  Fontana,  and 
afterwards  inhabited  by  Cardinal  Al.Albani,  the  friend  ofWinckel- 
mann.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  large  new  War  Office.  —  The 
Vicolo  fSfan  Niccolb  da  Tolentino  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Ludovisi 
quarter  (p.  154),  passing  the  church  of  the  same  name,  adorned  with 
17th  cent,  frescoes  and  sculptures. 

In  the  Piazza  San  Bernardo,  which  opens  on  the  right,  is  the 
round  church  of  San  Bebnabdo  (PI.  I,  24),  originally  one  of  the 
corner-halls  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (p.  160),  consecrated  in 
1600.  The  vaulting  is  ancient,  and,  like  the  Pantheon,  was  orig- 
inally open  in  the  centre. 

Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  is  the 
ancient  church  of  Santa  Susanna  (PI.  I,  24),  altered  to  its  present 
form  in  1600  by  C.  Madema,  Paintings  from  the  history  of  St.  Su- 
sanna (martyred  under  Diocletian)  and  of  Susanna  of  the  Apocrypha, 
by  Baldassare  Croce   and   Cesare  Nehhia.    Adjoining  the  church 
is  the  United  States  Embassy  and  Consulate  (p.  131).  —  Farther  on, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  the  church  of  Santa  Mabia  della 
ViTTOBiA  (PI.  I,  24),  so  called  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which 
is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  gainitv^  \^fe  nV^Xwi'^  Vst^^Nsv- 
pen'al  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  'White  m\V  Tvfe^\  ^\^«^^  VN5^5>S5^^ 
afterwards  deposited  here,  but  burned  in  i^^^-  "IVe^  <iV\ttOa.,  ^vKJa.  'Osa 
exception  of  the  fapade,  was  designed  bv  C.  MadATWx. 
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In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right,  an  altar-piece  (Mary  giving  the  Infant 
Christ  to  St.  Francis)  and  frescoes  (the  ecstasy  and  ^stigmata*  of  St.  Francis) 
by  Domenichino.  In  the  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left,  the  Trinity  by  Ouereino.  In 
the  left  transept  is  the  notorious  group  of  St.  Theresa  by  Bermini^  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  is  masterly,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  spirit.  The 
apse  was  gorgeously  restored  in  1884  at  the  cost  of  Prince  Al.  Torlonia, 
and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Serra  (Procession  after  the  battle  of  the 
White  Hill). 

At  the  opposite  corner,  whence  a  short  street  leads  to  the  Piazza 
delle  Terme,  is  the  conspicuous  Fontanonb  dell'  Acqua  Fbliob 
(PI.  1, 24),  erected  by  Domenico  Fontana  under  Sixtus  V.  (Felice 
Peretti).  The  badly-executed  Moses,  an  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo,  is 
by  Prospero  Bresciano^  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  vexation  on  account 
of  his  failure ;  at  the  sides,  Aaron  and  Gideon  by  Oiov.  Batt.  della 
Porta  and  Flaminio  Vacca,-  in  front,  four  modern  lions  (antique  orig- 
inals in  the  Vatican,  p.  346).  The  Aeqita  Felice  was  conducted 
hither  in  1583  from  Colonna  in  the  Alban  Mts.,  a  distance  of  13  M. 

The  Via  Venti  Settembre  proceeds,  past  the  Finance  Office^  built 
by  Canevari  (behind  which  is  a  monument  to  Silvio  Spaventa,  the 
statesman;  1822-93),  and  the  statue  (by  Ferrari)  ot  Quint.  Sella 
(d.  1884),  statesman  and  several  times  minister  of  finance,  to  the 
Porta  Pia  (p.  372;  16-20  min.  from  the  Quattro  Fontane).  To  the 
right,  just  inside  the  gate,  is  the  British  Embassy  (PI.  I,  26),  in  the 
former  Villa  Torlonia. 

The  Porta  Pia  (PI.  I,  29),  famous  in  the  annals  of  Rome  for  the 
attack  of  the  Italians  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  was  begun  from  designs 
by  Michael  Angelo  in  1664.  On  the  outside,  to  the  left,  three  mem- 
orial tablets,  placed  in  1871, 1874,  and  1895,  mark  the  place  where 
the  breach  was  made  through  which  the  Itadians  entered  the  city. 
Opposite,  in  the  Corso  d'ltalia,  rises  a  Column  of  Victory  (PI.  1, 26), 
by  Aureli  and  Guastalla.  To  the  right  of  the  gate  is  the  old  Porta 
Nomentana^  walled  up  since  1564. 

From  the  Porta  Pia  to  SanV  Agnese^  see  p.  372. 

The  road  skirting  the  outside  of  the  city-wall  to  the  right  from 
the  Porta  Pia  leads  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Castro  Pretorio  (PI.  I, 
29,  30,  32,  33),  a  fortified  camp,  originally  established  by  Tiberius 
for  the  imperial  body-guard  of  10,000  men  (who  were,  down  to  the 
time  of  Aurelian,  reinforced  by  the  four  *Cohortes  TJrbanae'  with  their 
4000  men).  The  camp  occupies  a  quadrangular  space,  430  yds.  long 
by  380  yds.  wide,  and  was  originally  enclosed  by  a  battlemented  wall, 
12  ft.  in  height,  against  which  vaulted  chambers  were  built  on  the 
inside.  Aurelian  included  the  camp  in  his  fortifications  (p.  147)  and 
doubled  the  height  of  the  wall.  Constantine,  who  disbanded  the 
PraBtorian  guards,  destroyed  their  camp  so  far  as  it  did  not  form  part 
oftho  town-wall.  The  Castro,  which  now  contains  modem  barracks, 
j's  again  devoted  to  military  purposes  mv3l  a.c<ife%?»\\i\^  qtI^  \rj  v^^cisl 
perwisslon. 

j^.^.^^r^,  of  the  ancient  gates  (on  tbe-N.  8\de,Tiew:\7  o^'&oAV.?;  ^"^^J^SS^ 
£:jettnca\  and. on  the  Jsf  aide),  both  iating  Itom  tti^  t«\%ti  ^I'Wwatak*, 
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•re  fttll  eztftnt  and  are  good  examples  of  Roman  brickwork.  The  wall 
on  the  8.  side  was  hastily  repaired  in  the  early  middle  ages  with  blocks 
of  stone  from  ancient  buildings. 

To  the  E.  is  the  large  PoUclwica  (PI.  I,  32,  33),  a  handsome 
building  designed  by  G.  Podesti  and  completed  in  1896,  but  not 
yet  in  use. 

In  the  town-wall  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Castro  Pretorio  is  a 
Gaieway,  of  the  time  of  Aurelian,  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  un- 
known. It  seems  to  have  been  built  up  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  — 
Hence  to  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo  (p.  174),  12  minutes. 

0.  Piaua  delle  Terme.  Via  Nazionale.   The  Quirinal. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza  delle  Tekme  and  the  adjoining 
Piazza  dbi  GiNauECENTO  (PI.  I,  27)  is  the  Bailway  Station,  con- 
stnicted  by  Miriftre  and  Bianchl  in  1872.  Opposite  the  arrival-plat- 
form begins  the  wide  Via  Cavoufj  leading  to  the  Piazza  dell'  Esqui- 
lino  and  the  Forum  (see  p.  179).  —  In  front  of  the  main  facade  of 
the  station,  which  faces  the  Therms  of  Diocletian,  is  a  Monument 
to  the  500  Italian  soldiers  who  were  surprised  and  slain  at  Dogali 
by  the  Abyssinians  in  1886.  A  small  obelisk  from  the  temple  of 
Isis  (p.  194),  found  in  1882,  has  been  incorporated  in  this  monu- 
ment —  Excavations  to  the  E.  of  the  station  have  revealed  the  most 
important  extant  fragment  of  the  Fortifications  of  Servius  (p.xxx), 
which  consisted  here  of  a  rampart  about  100  ft.  in  breadth  and  50  ft. 
in  height.  The  extant  wall,  about  40  ft.  high,  was  originally  banked 
up  with  earth  on  the  inner  side.  Near  the  custodian's  hut  (reached 
through  the  first  gateway  in  the  Via  di  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo)  is  a 
small  construction  of  travertine  and  tufa,  identified  by  Prof.  Middle- 
ton  as  a  'puteus'  or  inspection-shaft  on  the  Anio  Yetus  aqueduct. 

Trcmmiays  and  Omnibiuet^  see  Appendix. 

The  ThermsB  of  Ihodetian  (PI.  I,  27),  which  give  name  to  the 
piazza,  were  the  most  extensive  thermae  in  Rome,  and  were  completed 
by  Diocletian  and  his  co-regent  Maximian  in  305-6  A.D.  The  prin- 
cipal building  was  enclosed  by  a  peribolos,  the  outline  of  the  round 
central  portion  (^exedra')  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  modem  houses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  165).  The  corners  were 
occupied  by  circular  domed  structures,  one  of  which  is  now  the 
chnrch  of  San  Bernardo  (p.  157),  and  another  is  built  into  a  girls* 
school  on  the  Via  Yiminale.  the  circumference  of  the  baths  is 
said  to  have  been  about  2000  yds.,  or  half  as  much  again  as  that  of 
the  Baths  of  Oaracalla  (p.  279),  and  the  number  of  daily  bathers 
3000.  The  front  faced  the  E.,  the  exedra  being  at  the  back. 
Tradition  ascribes  the  execution  of  the  work  to  condemned  Christians, 
in  memory  of  whom  the  church  of  St.  Oyriacus,  no  loiv^ct  «iiv<8AM\%N 
was  erected  here  in  the  5th  centniy. 

Pins  IV,  entrusted  Michael  Angela  ^it\i  Wife  X.^^"^  ^^  ?w^«^^vkv.% 
pMTt  of  the  Therms  for  a  Carthwian  Consent.  T>Dl^  \».^^^  nw^^**^ 
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central  hall  was  accordingly  converted  into  the  church  of  *8anta 
Maria  degli  Angeli  (Pi.  I,  27),  which  was  consecrated  on  Aug.  5th, 
1561.  The  present  transept  was  then  the  nave,  the  portal  was  at  the 
end  on  the  right,  and  the  high-altar  on  the  left.  In  1749  VanvitdU 
disfigured  the  church  by  converting  the  nave  into  the  transept,  plac- 
ing the  entrance  on  the  W.  side  (opposite  the  fountain,  p.  165),  and 
other  injudicious  alterations. 

A  small  BoTDNDA  is  first  entered.  The  first  tomb  on  the  right  is  that  of 
the  painter  Carlo  Maratta  (d.  1713).  The  first  tomb  on  the  left  is  that  of 
Salvator  Rosa  (d.  1673).  In  the  Chapel ,  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magda- 
len, an  altar-piece  by  Arrigo  Fiammingo. 

We  next  enter  the  great  Tbamsept.  The  niche  on  the  right  in  the  passage 
contains  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Bruno,  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order,  by 
Houdon ;  in  the  chapel  on  the  left,  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys,  an  excellent 
altar-piece  by  Oirol.  Muxiano.  The  transept  (formerly  the  nave)  is  100  yds. 
long,  29  yds.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high.  Of  the  16  columns,  each  45  ft.  In  height, 
eight  are  antique,  of  oriental  granite,  which  were  barbarously  white- 
washed by  YanTitelli,  and  the  others  were  built  of  brick  when  the  charch 
was  restored.  —  Most  of  the  large  pictures  were  brought  from  St.  Peter's, 
where  they  are  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic.  In  the  right  half  (on  the 
pavement  the  meridian  of  Rome,  laid  down  by  Bianchini  in  1703):  on  the 
right.  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  by  Rieciolini;  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  after  I^NMie, 
Vanni  (original  in  St.  Peter's)  s  on  the  left,  St.  Jerome  among  the  hermits,  an 
excellent  work  by  Muziano  (landscape  by  Bril)  j  Miracles  of  St.  Peter,  BaglioM. 
At  the  narrow  end:  chapel  of  B.  Niccol6  Albergati.  In  the  left  half:  on  the 
left,  Mass  of  St.  Basil  with  the  Emperor  Valens,  Subleyrof;  Fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  /\>mp.  Baltoni;  on  the  right,  Immaculate  Conception^  P.  Bia$iehi; 
Raising  of  Tabitha,  P.  Cottanzi.    At  the  narrow  end :  chapel  of  St.  Bruno. 

In  the  Tribunb  :  right,  Romanelli,  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  *,  D<nnen- 
iehino^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (painted  in  oil  on  the  wb11)(  left, 
Roncallif  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  \  Maratta^  Baptism  of  Christ.  The 
choir  contains  two  tombs  0*  Pius  IV.,  r.  Ant.  Serbelloni),  designed  by 
Michael  Angela. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  Thermae,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Carthusians,  now  accommodate  various  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  and  the  — 

**MaBeo  Kazionale  Eomano  delle  Terme  Biocleziane  (PI.  I,  'XT), 
The  Museum  is  Intended  for  the  reception  of  antiques  discovered 
on  public  property  within  the  city-limits.  The  most  important  dis- 
coveries hitherto  have  been  made  on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  course 
of  excavations  beside  the  Tiber.  The  arrangement,  etc.,  of  the  ex- 
hibits are  naturally  liable  to  frequent  alterations.  Admission,  see 
pp.  140,  141.  The  EirraANCE  is  by  the  door  to  the  right  in  the  oomer 
opposite  the  railway-station  (marked  *Ospizio  Margherita  per  i  Poveri 
Ciechi')  and  then  to  the  left  in  the  court  fat  a  in  the  adjoining  plan 
of  the  Thermae).  Catalogues  11/2  ^r-  and  30  c;  comp.  Helbig,  Anti- 
quities in  Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  188-263. 

We  first  ascend  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  to  the  — 

First  Floor.  —  Room  I :  In  the  centre.  Fragment  of  a  Oroup^ 
representing  the  Rape  of  Oreithyia  by  Boreas  or  a  Centaur  and  a 
Lapitba.  To  the  le  ft  of  the  entrance,  lude  moa?At^\tVx«fe  q1  ^  ^^<(^«^^ 
'''ft  tie  legend  rvto^t  aauTov  ('knoNV  tM^^^H^  iiom^\fcTa!t>  otl^^ 
^jppiM.   To  the  right,  two  large  Rllars  yoiW  Iwsctl-pUoM  \^K^xi%>» 
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Room  VI.  In  the  centre :  ** Marble  Statue  of  a  Kneeling  Youth, 
found  in  Nero's  Villa  at  Subiaco,  an  admirable  Greek  original  of 
the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great;  subject  not  yet  identified,  —  On 
the  walls  are  *Painting8  on  a  Black  Ground,  from  the  above-men- 
tioned Roman  house.  The  black  panels  originally  bore  fantastic 
landscapes  sketched  in  yellow  (now  traceable  at  only  a  few  points) ; 
above  is  a  coloured  frieze  of  figures  (scenes  from  a  court  of  justice). 
—  In  the  adjoining  cabinet  is  a  ^Female  Head,  with  a  broad  fillet, 
probably  an  ideal  portrait,  an  original  Greek  work  of  the  end  of  the 
5th  cent.,  found  in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine.  —  An  adjoining 
cabinet  (locked;  the  custodian  opens  it  on  request)  contains  a  Her- 
maphrodite,  the  best  extant  specimen  of  this  type,  found  in  the 
peristyle  of  an  ancient  mansion,  during  the  building  of  the  Teatro 
Costanzi  in  1879.  —  A  short  passage  leads  to  the  right  to  — 

Room  VII,  On  the  walls  are  *Paintings  on  a  Red  Ground,  from  the 
above-mentioned  Roman  house.  The  paintings  on  a  white  ground 
{e.g,  B,  6.  Adornment  of  Aphrodite,  and  B,  4.  Genre  scenes),  which 
imitate  pictures  let  into  the  wall,  recall  the  severe  archaic  style  of 
Greek  art  in  the  5th  cent.  B.  0. ;  while  the  central  painting  in  B,  4 
(Education  of  Bacchus)  corresponds  with  the  style  prevalent  when 
the  house  was  built.  The  owner  of  the  house,  unable  to  secure  an- 
cient originals,  seems  to  have  resorted  to  copies  instead.  —  Next  the 
entrance  is  a  beautiful  Head  of  jEsculapius.  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  Vin.  Paintings  on  a  White  Ground,  amongst  which  the 
beautiful  female  figures  on  the  exit-wall  should  be  noticed.  — 
*  Roman  Portrait  Head,  of  the  Republican  period.  —  In  the  glass- 
case:  bronze  helmet;  sistrum  and  leaden  playthings  from  the  temple 
of  Venus  at  Terracina  (p.  429 ;  Roman  maidens  used  to  dedicate 
their  playthings  to  Venus  before  marriage). 

Room  IX.  Paintinga  on  a  Red  Ground.  The  painter's  name 
Seleukos  is  scratched  on  the  piece  marked  D,  1  (on  the  second  green 
column,  counted  from  the  right).  —  Head  of  Antinous. 

Room  X.  Paintings  on  a  White  Ground  and  various  other  frag- 
ments. In  front  of  the  window  is  the  *Head  of  a  Sleeping  Nymph.  — 
We  now  return  to  R.  VII  and  turn  to  the  left  into  — 

Room  XI.  Paintings  on  a  White  Ground.  —  In  the  centre:  to 
the  right,  Antoninus  Pius;  to  the  left,  Faustina  the  Elder.  By  the 
window-wall  to  the  left,  Portrait  of  a  Man,  of  the  early  imperial 
epoch. 

Room  XII.  Most  of  the  Mosaics  on  the  walls  come  from  a  Roman 

villa  near  Baccano,  to  the  E.  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano:  mythological 

scenes  (e.g.  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle,  Ulysses  escaping  from  the  cave 

of  Polyphemus,  Punishment  of  Marsyas),  several  Muses  with  their 

uawes  inscribed  beside  them,  four  charioteers  in  the  colours  of  the 

/our parties  (fac Hones)  of  the  circus,  gu\T\fta.-iow\,  \ve^^<il  k\i\:vflaLTL 

^  ^ine-wreatb.   Most  of  these  are  etude  aivd  -awKm^^xV^^^..  '^^^^ 

stories  (found  at  Frascati),  belonging  to  \.\i^\a.T%ftiQ^^^^^v&fi 
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in  the  Sala  a  Oroce  Greca  in  the  Vatican  (p.  336).  —  At  the  en- 
trance, Socrates.  —  At  the  hack-wall,  to  the  right,  Greek  Male  Por- 
trait /  to  the  left,  *Head  of  a  Youth,  in  the  style  of  Scopas.  —  At 
the  exit,  Portrait  of  a  Diadochos.  —  In  the  centre  is  a  treasure  of 
830  English  Coins  buried  in  the  Atrium  Vestse  in  the  reign  of  Pope 
Marinus  II.  (942-46)  and  discovered  there  in  1893.  The  coins, 
sent  to  Rome  as  *Peter'8  Pence',  bear  the  stamps  of  Alfred  the  Great 
(871-901),  Edward  I.  (901-24),  Athelstano  (924-40),  Edmund  I. 
(940-46),  etc. 

Room  XIII.  Fragments  of  frescoes.  Above,  Wall  Paintings 
found  In  a  columbarium  of  the  1st  cent,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
with  scenes  ftom  the  stories  of  i55neas  and  Romulus,  injured  by  a 
fresh  coating  of  stucco  in  the  3rd  cent,  when  the  tomb  was  brought 
into  use  again.  —  In  the  centre  is  a  case  with  large  Glass  Vessels. 
—  At  the  exit.  Marble  Vase,  with  scenes  in  relief  from  the  Eleusin- 
lan  mysteries. 

Room  XIV.  SarcophagvSj  with  Bacchic  representations.  —  We 
now  return  to  the  staircase  and  descend  to  the  — 

GBOUNii  Floor.  We  pass  through  the  glass-door  and  enter  the 
Carthusian  Cloisters,  constructed  after  Michael  Angelo's  designs.  We 
begin  with  the  West  Cobridoe.  The  numbers  (often  indistinct)  are 
painted  in  rod  on  the  pedestals.  5.  Nymph  seated  on  a  rock,  found 
in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine  j  9.  Statuette  of  Dioraede ;  18.  Head 
of  a  youth  (Attic)  j  **23.  Statue  of  Hera,  a  copy  of  a  statue  closely 
allied  to  the  so-called  Barberini  Hera  in  the  Vatican  (p.  338),  with 
details  worked  entirely  in  the  later  Roman  taste  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  a  masterpiece  of  technical  skill  (found  in  the  Stadium  on 
the  Palatine);  30.  Statuette  of  Nike,  in  the  severe  style  (wings 
fastened  on);  31.  Statue  of  a  supplicant  (bauds  wrongly  restored j 
comp.  the  so-called  Pieta  in  the  Vatican,  No.  352,  p.  341), 

North  Corridor.  Cornice  with  ox-skulls  and  festoons,  from  the 
upper  part  of  Hadrian's  Mausoleum  (p.  302).  —  Opening  off  this 
corridor  are  a  number  of  the  small  dwellings  (casette)  of  the  monks 
(oomp.  Plan,  p,  161),  interesting  from  their  arrangements  to  secure 
absolute  seclusion  from  the  outer  world.  They  are  now  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  museum. 

Oasetta  B.  1st  Room.  3.  Altar  from  Ostia :  on  the  front  are 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid ;  on  the  back,  the  she-wolf  with  the  twins, 
shepherds,  and  the  Tiber ;  on  the  sides,  Cupids  with  weapons  and  a 
war-chariot.  *5.  Vespasian.  —  2nd  Room.  Portrait  of  a  Roman  emp- 
ress; 5.  Pertinai.  —  3rd  Room.  ^Portrait  Head  of  the  republican  era. 

Casetta  C  and  Casetta  D.    Inscriptions  from  the  Sacred  Qrotie  of 
the  Arval  Brotherhood  (p.  418),  relating  to  S8ltT\^^^i^,?»1i^.\s^^^^^^"«^'^^"^^ 
snd  vows,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  t\v^t  ot  QiOi^Vaxs^X^V-  ^^^ 
A.I>.).    These  inscriptions  are  of  great  \\\st0T\ca\  \T£V^QT\.wvt^  >  ^^  '^'^^ 
emperors  and  most  prominent  citizens  oi  Uome  ^^^^^  \si^\fi^«t% 
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the  brotherhood.  —  Gasetta  D  also  contains  an  *Altar  firom  Oetia, 
with  reliefs  from  the  Romulus  legend  (No.  7,  Room  1) ;  a  Statue  of 
Hermes  (No.  13,  Room  II);  and  the  Tabula  Ligurum  Baebianorum 
(R.  Ill),  a  large  bronze  tablet  from  the  neighbourhood  of  BensYento, 
with  an  inscription  referring  to  a  benevolent  institution  (alimenta) 
for  poor  children,  founded  by  Trajan  (comp.  p.  247). 

Casetta  E.  1st  Room.  Fragmentary  Greek  and  Roman  reliefs: 
4.  Sacrifice;  6.  Two  Greek  heroes;  15.  Votive  relief  of  Zeus,  with 
an  inscription.  In  front  of  the  window:  *Head  of  a  Woman,  —  2nd 
Room.  2.  Replica  of  the  Hermes  in  the  relief  of  Orpheus  in  the  Villa 
Albani;  5.  Fragment  with  the  figure  of  the  philosopher  An aximander 
(inscription);  8.  Relief  of  three  women;  9.  Prometheus  and  the 
eagle;  11.  Statuette  of  a  satyr  looking  at  his  tail.  —  3rd  Room. 
Half  of  a  *  Female  Head  in  a  close  veil,  with  portrait-features,  probably 
from  the  figure  of  a  dancer. 

Casetta  F.  1st  Room.  3,  4.  Fragments  of  two  statues  of  the 
Satyr  playing  the  Flute ;  7.  Torso  of  a  satyr  pouring  wine  from  a 
flask  (after  Praxiteles);  10.  Roman  Portrait  Head.  —  2nd  Room. 
Roman  portrait-heads  of  women  (some  very  good).  —  3rd  Room. 
Head  of  Penelope^  a  copy  of  the  head  originally  belonging  to  the 
figure  of  the  so-called  Penelope  (comp.  p.  340). 

Farther  on  in  theN.  Corridor:  37.  Fragment  of  a  relief  represent- 
ing the  facade  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (p.  254),  with 
Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia  in  the  pediment,  to  the  right,  and  the  she- 
wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  294).  Large 
Mosaic  of  a  Nile  Landscape^  found  on  the  Aventine. 

East  Cobbidor  of  the  cloisters.  17.  Head  of  Dionysus;  above 
the  brow  are  holes  for  the  insertion  of  short  horns.  The  head  recalls 
the  type  of  Meleager.  —  23.  Roman  portrait-head  of  the  Republican 
period ;  25.  So-called  Brutus  (perhaps  Virgil) ;  Roman  colossal  statue 
of  a  woman. 

South  Co&bidob.  16.  Portrait -herma  of  a  Roman  charioteer, 
which  was  found  with  six  similar  hermsB  now  in  this  corridor.  — 
The  first  door  on  the  left  admits  to  two  cabinets  containing  the 
^Treasure  found  in  the  Longobardic  necropolis  at  Castel  Trosino  near 
Ascoll  Piceno  (7th  cent.),  consisting  of  gold  ornaments,  weapons, 
and  glass;  also  sculptures  of  the  same  period.  These  ornaments, 
which  show  antique  patterns  and  motives  treated  in  a  true  northern 
taste,  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Germanic  artistic  feeling  and 
industry  were  rekindled  into  activity  during  the  wanderings  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  on  Italian  soil. 

AVe  now  return  to  the  corridor,  whence  the  next  door  on  the  left 
leads  to  three  — 

Cabinets,     Central  Cabinet.    1.  Colossal  head  of  Caligula;  2. 
Nero;    *4.  Marble  Statue  of  Diony«ua,  loundi  ^\.l^«.^n».TL%N\>\^  %x 
Tivoli^  an  admirably  executed  copy  ot  a  Oi^^iVl  \>xQwwk  ot^^iit\  ^"l 
tlie  5th  cent.  B.  C.  (p.  xlviii),  butrntk  a  sW^VX. XATv^««^«i  \ft  %^tv«o. 
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the  forms;  8.  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian.  —  Left  Cabinet.  •2.  Head 
of  a  Dying  Persian,  of  the  first  Pergamenian  school ;  3.  Ideal  Head  of 
a  woman ;  *4.  Statue  with  delicate  drapery,  perhaps  Oharis,  goddess 
of  grace ;  •S.  Statue  of  Apollo ^  copy  of  an  original  of  the  early  Phld- 
ian  period;  6.  Statue  o/' Atftena, 'with  lingering  traces  of  the  archaic 
style ;  7.  Archaic  Greek  Portrait  Head  of  a  Woman ;  8.  Hellenistic 
Poet  with  an  ivy-wreath  (so-called  Seneca).  —  Right  Cabinet.  2, 
5,  7,  8,  9,  11.  Priestesses  of  Vesta,  portraits  found  in  the  Atrium 
Vest©  (p.  251),  all  with  hair  dressed  in  the  same  way ;  *No.  7. 
(half-figure)  is  the  best. 

We  now  xetorn  to  the  S.  Corridor.  On  the  floor  lie  several  frag- 
ments of  fine  *  Ornamental  Reliefs  from  the  enclosing  wall  of  the 
Ara  Pacis,  set  up  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  9.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Palazzo  Fiano  (p.  190),  in  the  Corso,  and  other  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved  at  the  Vatican,  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Ufflzi  at 
Florence,  and  the  Louvre. 

In  the  Garden  in  the  centre  is  a  collection  of  architectural  and 
sculptured  fragments,  including  numerous  boundary-stones  dating 
from  the  Tiber  regulation-works  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  other 
emperors.  Round  the  fountain  in  the  middle  are  seven  colossal 
heads  of  animals  from  a  fountain  found  near  Trajan's  Forum.  The 
cypresses  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  dellb  Te&me  (PI.  I,  27),  opposite 
the  entrance  to  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  (p.  160),  is  a  Fountain,  fed 
by  the  Aqua  Marcia  (p.  376),  which  sends  up  a  copious  and  lofty  jet 
especially  conspicuous  at  night,  when  the  piazza  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. -7-  To  the  N.  is  the  Orand  Hdtel,  beyond  which,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  is  the  Fontanone  dell'  Acqua  Felice  (p.  158). 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
(p.  160),  and  intersecting  the  *exedra'  (p.  159")  of  the  ThermsB,  runs 
the  broad  Via  Nazionalb  (PI.  I,  27 ;  II,  24, 20),  begun  after  1870, 
now  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city,  and  during  the  season 
as  thronged  with  passengers  and  vehicles  as  the  Corso  itself  (tram- 
ways, Nos.  6  &  7,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix).  —  On  the  right  the  Via 
Torino  leads  to  San  Bernardo  (p.  157). 

In  the  Via  Nazionale,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Hdtel  Quirinale  and 
(farther  on)  the  American  Episcopal  Church  of  St,  Paul^  a  Gothic 
structure  built  by  Street  in  1879,  with  chimes  and  a  mosaic  in  the 
apse  by  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones.  The  most  important  intersecting 
thoroughfare  is  formed  by  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane  and  the  Via  Agos-^ 
iino  Depretis,  the  former  leading  on  the  right  to  the  Pal.  Barberinl 
(p.  156),  the  latter  to  the  left  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  172). 

To  the  left  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  at  t\ie  ^w^  ol  ^^N^^w^'OTla^^^ 
js  a  fountain  by  Dom,  Foniana^  fonneilv  in  t\ift"NrA\\».^^««fi^. — ■ 
To  the  Tight  is  the  small  church  of  San  Vitale,  ioww^^^^^^  \X^^  w^ 
cent  under  Innocent  V.,  on  a  site  cousiAexabA^  \Q.Ne.T  \\v^^  ^^^^^ 
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c  Via  NoMionale. 


street-level.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  handsome  huild- 
Ing  of  the  — 

GaUeria  Nazionale  d'Arte  Kodema  (PI.  II,  24),  built  in  1880*83 
by  Piacentini,  and  mostly  arianged  for  exhibitions.  The  entrance  to 
the  'Gallery  of  Modern  Art',  the  largest  existing  collection  of  Italian 
art  of  the  19th  cent. ,  is  to  the  left  in  the  vestibule  (adm. ,  see 
pp.  140,  141).  Director  Prof,  JacovaccL  We  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  important  works. 

Ground  Floor.  A  small  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  (below 
Room  1  of  the  Plan)  contains  Sculptures:  59.  Cencetti,  Innocence; 


< TlfL  yaziojuxlc > 

26.  Ma$ini^  Fabiola;  43.  Ginotti,  Euclid  as  a  child;  29.  Cecioniy 
Mother  and  child;  39.  Belliazzi,  Sleeping  shepherd-boy  (all  these  in 
marble).  In  the  centre :  62.  CifarkUo^  Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalen,  a 
bronze  group.  —  We  now  ascend  the  staircase  to  the  — 

First  Floor,  on  which  is  the  Picture  Oallery  (comp.  Plan).  — 
lioouJ.  ^ijtrance-wall, 85.  Gam6a, Sea-piece^  239.  Camino,  Land-  • 
scape;  opposite,   242-247.  J  tan  Faurc,  N\e»N&  Ql^om^,  —  \ft.\^i^ 
adjoining  Cabinbt  (II):  91 .  Pod«ti,  TiV\im^\i  oi\«iv\jA,  wjl  vaJwsi'saXr 
"Jf  example  of  Italian  art  In  t\ie  middle  ol  Wife  V^XV  ^^tA^w:^  \  W. 
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Death-mask  of  Canova.  —  Rooms  3  and  4.  Sketches,  cartoons,  and 
paintings  by  Bernardo  Celentano  (1835-63).  —  Rooms  5  and  6. 
Interesting  series  (chronologically  arranged)  of  300  sketches  by  the 
Neapolitan  painter  Palixzi  (b.  1813),  in  which  the  artist's  develop- 
ment may  be  traced  through  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  —  Room  7. 
65.  Taruffini,  Victim  of  the  Nile ;  8.  JorU ,  Flight  of  Pope  Euge- 
niuB  IV. ;  5.  Paliztij  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  —  Rooms  8  and  9 : 
12^,  Carlandi,  Sunset;  197.  Baztani,  Trajan's  Column;  Pasini, 
•107.  Gate  of  a  bazaar,  43.  Canal  Grande ;  178.  Vannutelli,  Juliet's 
funeral ;  260.  Vertunnij  Roman  Campagna. — Rooms  lOund  11 :  Water- 
colours  by  Faustini  and  sketches  in  oil  by  Barabino ;  217.  Costantini, 
Village-school. — Coebidob  :  *79.  Michetti,  Shepherdess. — Room  12  : 
14.  Michettij  The  Vow  (scene  in  a  church  in  the  Abruzzi);  *71. 
iVbno,  Refugium  Peccatorum;  opposite,  106.  FavrettOj  Loggetta  at 
Venice.  —  Room  13:  Bazzaniy  Water-colours  and  drawings  after 
the  House  of  the  Vettii  at  Pompeii. 

We  now  return  to  R.  8  and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  Gallbey 
(14),  which  contains  sculptures,  paintings,  and  engravings.  The 
staircase  (PI.  16)  in  front  descends  to  the  Labge  Sculptueb  Room 
(below  PI.  18):  6,  Maccagnanij  Boy  entering  a  bath  (bronze);  20. 
Norfinii  Scene  in  an  inundation ;  ^Ximenes,  Resurrection ;  *75.  Vela, 
Victims  of  labour  (bronze  relief);  68.  Rutelli,  The  Wrathful  (from 
Dante's  ^Inferno' ;  bronze) ;  74.  Rosa,  Diana  (unfinished). 

We  again  ascend  the  staircase  and  turn  to  the  left  into  Rooms 
16  and  17:  Ricci^  Studies;  Ferrari ^  Reverie;  Cahiancaj  Early 
morning  in  Venice.  —  Room  18:  176.  Loiacono,  Gulf;  *4().  Cal- 
derinij  Winter;  Seganiini,  Cattle  in  the  mountains.  —  Room  19: 
9.  Calderini,  Autumn;  196.  Sassi,  Monte  Rosa;  Vizzotto-Albertiy 
Peasant-girl;  64.  Castelli,  Kingdom  of  Pan;  104.  De  Marlino,  Iron- 
clad *L^panto';  19.  Mancini,  After  the  vintage.  In  the  middle,  34. 
Ximenes,  The  eleven  scholars  (from  'II  Cuore',  by  De  Amicis).  — 
Room  20:  115.  Postiglione,  Pier  Damiano  and  Countess  Adelaide 
of  Susa ;  237.  Sciuti,  Roman  matrons  offering  their  jewels  for  the 
public  service;  •82.  Simi,  Rural  Graces  (inspired  by  Botticelli's 
*Spring\  at  Florence).  —  Rooms  21  and  22:  67-69.  De  NittiSj  Races 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  flight  of  steps  at  the  side  of  the  Galleria  and  the  Via  Milano, 
the  next  side-street  on  the  right,  both  lead  to  the  Quirinal  (p.  169 ). 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  to  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo 
Buffer,  —  To  the  left  are  the  handsome  Banca  d' Italia,  built  in 
18o6-94,  and,  farther  on,  the  high-lying  gardens  of  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  del  Quinnale  ^.  W^\  V^  "^i^^^ 
Tj'ffbtJ,  the  Via  N&zionale  expands  into  t\ie  U\Wi%\3\vt"^\iJLT»K^K^- 
jfANAPOLi  (PL  11,  20%  in  the  middle  oi  vj\iick\i,  N^\VXsi\i  ^  ^«^^^%^  >^ 
a  fragment  of  the  Servian  Wall  (^p.  \b^\     Kwo\\i«t  lt^\gKv«^^^  ^^^^ 
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a  well-preserved  small  gateway,  has  been  built  into  the  PaL  Anto- 
nelli,  on  the  right  (No.  158;  staircase  on  the  right  of  the  court).  — 
To  the  S.,  behind  the  17th  cent  church  of  Santa  Caterina  di  Siena^ 
rises  the  Torre  deUe  Milizie^  erected  about  1200  by  the  sons  of 
Petrus  Alexius,  also  called  Torre  di  Nerone,  because  Nero  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  Rome  from 
the  top  (comp.  p.  204).  —  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  little  piazza,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Via  Panisperna,  is  the  church  of  Santi  Domenico 
e  SistOf  V7ith  its  lofty  flight  of  steps,  built  by  Yincenzo  della  Greca 
about  1640. 

The  Via  Panisperna  leads  to  Santa  Haria  Maggiore  (comp.  p.  17*2).  In 
this  street,  to  the  left,  is  Bant'  Agata  in  Subura  (PI.  II,  23)  or  dH  Gotiy 
the  ancient  church  of  tlie  Arian  Goths,  restored  in  1633,  and  now  possessing 
12  granite  columns  only  of  the  original  ediRce.  It  belongs  to  a  seminary 
for  Irish  priests,  and  contains  the  Monument  of  Daniel  O^Connell  (d.  1847 ; 
who  bequeathed  his  heart  to  this  church),  with  a  relief  by  Benzoni, 
erected  m  1856.  The  tomb  of  John  Lascaria^  author  of  the  first  modem 
Greek  grammar  (d.  1535),  is  also  in  this  church.  —  Farther  on  is  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna  (p.  171). 

The  Yia  Nazionale  now  descends  the  slopes  of  the  Qulrinal 
(95  ft.)  in  a  wide  curve.  The  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  descends 
to  Trajan's  Forum  (p.  263).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  mediaBYal 
tower  of  the  Colonua,  with  immured  fragments  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  At  the  next  comer,  to  the  left,  stands  a  Waldensian  Churchy 
and  to  the  right  the  Teairo  Drammatico  Nazionale,  The  cross-street 
diverging  at  this  point  to  the  right  (N.)  is  the  Via  PUotta  (pp.  153, 
202),  which  skirts  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Colonna  (p.  202),  crosses 
the  smaM  Piazza  PUotta,  with  the  picturesque  and  unsymmetrical  Pa/. 
Muti-Papazzurrij  by  Mattia  de'  Rossi  (1644),  and  leads  to  the  Fontana 
Trevi  (p.  153). 

The  Via  Nazionale  passes  the  S.  facade  of  the  Pal.  Colonna  and 
then  skirts  the  S.  end  of  the  long  Piazza  di  Santi  Apostoli  (p.  202) 
to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  (p.  193). 


From  the  Quattro  Fontane  (p.  157)  the  Via  del  Quibinale 
(PI.  II,  24,  21)  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale.  To 
the  right  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale  are  buildings  connected  with  the 
royal  palace ;  to  the  left  the  church  of  Sant*  Andbba  al  Quibinale, 
elliptical  in  ground-plan,  built  by  Bernini  in  1678  and  richly  de- 
corated. Farther  on  is  a  small  public  garden,  where  a  monument  to 
Carlo  Alberto  is  being  erected. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  right,  lies  the  royal  palace,  the 
chief  facade  of  which  is  in  the  Piazza  del  Quibinale  (PI.  II,  21). 
In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  are  a  Fountain  with  an  antique  granite 
basin,  erected  in  1818  and  fed  by  the  Acqua  Felice;  an  Obelisk, 
48ft.  high,  removed  hither  from  the maMao\e\imoVkii^«>\»a^.l89Y 
in  1787;  and  the  two  colossal  maiUe  **Hot«^  twsict*.    'IV^^.^k  %A.- 
inirsble  groups  are  works  of  the  impeiiaV  ag©,  tQ^\fe^  Ixom  outgavia 
of  the  school  of  Lysippus   (p.  1).     T\\e^    oxvc^   fe\»^^  Vr  VtwA 
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the  Thirmae  of  Constantino  (of  which  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  fhe  Via  delia  Dataria  which  descends  hence)  probably  in  such  a 
▼ay  that  the  horses  stood  on  each  side  in  the  doorway,  while  the 
Dioscari  (18  ft.  high)  were  outside  the  entrance.  They  have  never 
been  buried  nor  concealed  from  view ;  and  for  centuries  the  piazza 
derived  its  name  from  them  (^Monte  Gavallo*).  The  inscriptions  on 
the  pedestals,  Opus  Phidiae  and  Opus  Praxitelis,  were  probably 
first  added  in  a  restoration  of  the  Thermee  about  450  A.D.,  though 
in  their  present  form  they  date  only  from  the  time  of  Sixtus  Y.  In 
tiie  middle  ages  these  were  supposed  to  be  the  names  of  two  philo- 
sophers, whOf  having  divined  the  thoughts  of  Tiberius,  were  honoured 
by  the  erection  of  these  monuments  in  recognition  of  their  wisdom. 
The  piazza  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  to  the  W., 
with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  background.  The  Via  delta  Da- 
taria  (see  above),  reached  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  piazza  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  is  continued  to  the  N.W.  by  the  Via  San  Vincenzo  to 
the  Fontana  Trevi  (p.  153),  and  to  the  W.  by  the  Via  dell*  Umilti 
to  the  Corso,  near  the  Palazzo  Sciarra  (p.  192). 

The  Palasso  Regie  del  Quirinale  (PI.  II,  21)  was  begun  in  1574 
under  Gregory  XIII.  and  largely  added  to  under  subsequent  popes, 
who  frequently  occupied  it  in  summer  on  account  of  its  lofty  and 
healthful  situation.  The  original  architect  was  Ftaminio  Ponzio^ 
among  whose  successors  were  Dom,  Fontana,  Bernini^  and  Ferd. 
tStga,  Since  1870  the  palace  has  been  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
Italy,  and  during  his  presence  a  small  part  only  is  shown  to  the  public. 

Permessi  and  admission,  see  pp.  140, 141.  —Visitors  show  their  permesai 
to  the  porter  and  ascend  the  wide  staircase  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the 
vestibule.  An  interesting  fresco  by  Melozzo  da  Forli  (p.  202)  has  been 
built  into  the  wall  on  the  landing,  representing  Christ  in  a  cloud  of  angels 
(formerly  in  the  church  of  Santi  Apostoli,  p.  202).  —  At  the  top  of  the  stair- 
vase  we  write  our  names  in  a  book,  and  obtain  an  escort  (no  fee).  Adjacent 
to  the  Sala  Rsgia,  with  frescoes  by  Lan/ranco  and  Saracenic  is  the  Gap- 
fella  Paolima,  erected  by  Carlo  Jfadema^  and  decorated  with  gilded  stucco- 
work  and  copies  in  grisaille  of  Baphacl's  Apostles  in  Santl  Vincenzo  ed 
Anastasio  alle  Tre  Fontane  (p.  388)  and  with  tapestry  of  the  18th  century. 
The  chapel  contains  a  large  number  of  wreaths  and  addresses  sent  by  Italians 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.''s  death.  — 
To  the  right  lies  a  suite  of  Dkawing  Rooms  and  Rbc£ptiom  Rooms,  adorned 
with  pictures  and  tapestry,  chiefly  modem.  The  reception-room  of  the 
ambassadors,  beyond  the  throne-room,  contains  several  portrait  of  sov- 
ereigns and  princes.  In  the  iOth  room,  mosaics  on  the  floor  from  Hadrian's 
Villa  (quite  concealed  by  the  carpet).  In  the  i4th,  a  fine  ceiling-painting 
by  Overbeck  (1859),  to  commemorate  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  in  1848:  Christ 
eluding  the  Jews  who  endeavoured  to  cast  him  over  a  precipice  (Luke  iv. 
28,  29).  In  the  15th,  views  from  the  Vatican.  —  Towards  the  garden  are 
the  BoTAL  Guest  Chaubebs.  The  frieze  of  the  former  audience-chamber 
here  is  a  cast  of  Thorvaldsen's  Triumphal  Procession  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  ordered  by  Kapoleon  I.  for  this  saloon.  After  1815  the  original  was 
removed  to  the  Villa  Sommariva,  now  Carlotta,  on  XXi^  VaY^  Qi\  ^wo&ft.  \sv 
tbe  nnal]  CsppeJla  delV  Annunziata  is  an  AnTinnc\«b\.Voti..  Wi  i^\a.T-^Vw.feXii^ 
6Mdo  Jieni. 

The  Garden,  which  is  not  shown,  was  taatetuW-s  UV^  otAV?  C  MaAwR^- 
TLeE.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  is  occ\A^\e^\^^  v\v^^c^^v^\^^ > 
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a  palace  built  by  Fuga  foi  the  tribunal  charged  with  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  Papal  States ;  it  is  now  the  Ministry  of  the  Exterior, 
—  Opposite,  Via  del  Quirinale  15,  is  the  garden  of  the  Pal.  Oolonna 
(p.  204). 

Immediately  to  the  left  in  the  continuation  of  the  Via  del  Quiri- 
nale is  the  "Palazzo  Bospigliosi  (PI.  II,  21),  erected  in  1603  by 
Card.  Scipio  Borghese,  nephew  of  Paul  V.,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ThermaB  of  Constantine.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
princes  Rospigliosi,  and  now  belongs  partly  to  the  princes  Pallavicini. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  French  embassy  to  the  Vatican.  The  palace  (adm. 
on  special  introduction  only)  contains  a  beautiful  Claude  Lorrain 
(Temple  of  Venus),  etc.,  but  the  chief  treasures  of  art  are  preserved 
in  an  adjoining  building,  the  Casino  Robpioliosi  (adm.,  sec  pp.  140, 
141 ;  26-60  c. ;  catalogue  60  c). 

We  enter  the  court  by  a  gate,  pass  through  the  door  marked  'Galleria' 
immediately  to  the  left,  and  ascena  the  steps. 

Along  ihe  external  wall  of  the  Casino  are  placed  ancient  sarcophagus 
reliefs  (Meleager  and  the  boar,  Emperor  hunting,  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
etc.).  —  By  the  door  to  the  right  we  enter  the  — 

Pkincipal  Hall.  ^^  Ceiling -painting  by  Outdo  Reni:  Aurora  strewing 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  god  of  the  sun,  who  is  surrounded  by 
dancing  Horse,  the  master's  finest  work.  The  colouring  deserves  special 
notice.  The  strongest  light  is  thrown  upon  the  figure  of  Apollo,  whose 
hair  and  flesh  are  of  golden  hue.  Of  a  corresponding  tint  are  the  yellowish- 
red  robes  of  the  nymph  nearest  to  Apollo.  The  colours  are  then  gradually 
shaded  off  from  blue  to  white,  and  from  green  to  white,  while  the  dun- 
coloured  horses  accord  with  the  clouds  (p.  Ixxiii).  On  the  table  opposite 
the  entrance  is  a  mirror,  in  which  the  painting  may  be  conveniently  in- 
spected. —  On  the  frieze,  landscapes  by  Paul  Bril^  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
room,  Triumph  of  Fama  and  Cupid  (from  Petrarch),  by  Tempesta,  Left 
wall:  11.  Simone  da  Pesaro^  Holy  Family;  7.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinei, 
St.  John.  Back-wall:  21.  Sasso/errato,  Madonna i  22.  Titian (iX  Vanity.  — 
Eight  wall:  28.   Van  Dyck,  Portrait;  Statue  of  Athena  Tritogeneia. 

Boom  on  the  Right.  Opposite  the  entrance,  86.  Domeniehino  ^  Fall  of 
man.  Left  wall :  *32.  Lorenzo  Lotlo^  Triumph  of  Chastity.  Right  wall :  68. 
Dutch  School,  Portrait ;  33.  Domenichino,  Venus  and  Cupid  •,  48.  Luca  SignoreUi, 
Holy  Family.  Entrance- wall :  35.  L.  Carracci  (?),  Samson.  —  Room  to  thb 
Left.  Entrance-wall,  over  the  door,  57.  Passignano,  Pietk;  64.  Ouido  Beni^ 
Andromeda;  66.  If,  Poiissin^  Putto;  67.  Portrait  otN.  Poussin^  a  copy  of  the 
original  in  the  Louvre;  *e5.  Three  small  antique  Wall  Paintingt  of  putti 
(two  not  numbered);  no  number,  Victoria,  fragment  of  an  antique  Stucco 
Ornament.  On  this  wall  (70,  80,  68,  61,  69,  63)  and  the  two  following  (76  on 
the  left  wall ;  opposite,  84,  79,  78,  83,  82,  62) :  Christ  and  the  AposUes. 
thirteen  pictures  by  Rubens  (1617),  studio-replicas  of  the  paintings  executed 
by  him  in  1G04  for  Madrid.  Left  wall :  74.  Daniele  da  VoUerra,  Bearing  of 
the  Cross.  Wall  ojpposite  the  entrance:  81.  Domenichino,  Triumph  of  David; 
91.  Trevisani,  Pleta.    Rigbt  wall:  58.  Palma  Oiovane,  Adam  and  Eve. 

Farther  on  In  the  Via  del  Quirinale,  to  the  right,  is  the  church 
of  San  Silvestro  al  Quirinale  (PI.  II,  21),  erected  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  Dome  four  oval  frescoes  by  Domeniehino :  David  dancing  before 
iAe  Ark,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Judith,  Esther  and  Ahasuenu. 
In  the  2nd  Chapel  to  the  left,   two  laudBcapea  b^  Polidoro  da  Caromaq^ 
and  his  assistant  Maturino:  Betrothal  oJ  St.  Ca-l^axvixfe,  wv^C\vt\«\.  «^«u\b% 
to  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  Via  del  Quirinale  ends  at  t\iO  Wa  ^ai\owiVfe^^»  V^*^. 
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d.  Trom  the  Via  Kazionale  to  Santa  Karia  Kaggiore  and 
San  Lorenzo  ftiOTi  le  Knra  or  the  Porta  Kaggiore. 

From  the  intersection  (p.  165)  of  the  Via  Nazionale  and  the 
Via  Qaattro  Fontane,  the  S.E.  continuation  of  the  latter,  the  Via 
A.GOSTINO.  Deprbtis  (PI.  I,  U,  24),  leads  directly  to  the  choir  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  We  turn  to  the  right  before  reaching  the 
sloping  piazza  in  front  of  the  latter,  enter  the  Via  Urbana,  and  after 
a  few  paces  reach  — 

Santa PndenEiana  (PI.  IJ,  27;  open  till  9,  Sun.  till  10  a.m.; 
custodian,  Via  Urbana  161,  to  be  found  from  1  to  4),  traditionally 
the  oldeist  church  in  Rome,  erected  on  the  spot  where  St.  Pudens 
(2nd  Timothy,  IV,  21)  and  his  daughters  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana, 
▼ho  entertained  St.  Peter,  are  said  to  have  lived.  The  church, 
restored  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Pope  Siricius  (384-398),  has  been 
frequently  altered,  especially  in  1588,  and  has  recently  been  mod- 
ernised in  very  bad  taste.  In  the  facade,  adorned  with  modem 
mosaics  (St.  Peter  with  SS.  Pudens  and  Pudentiana;  on  the  left 
Pius  I.,  on  the  right  Gregory  VII.),  is  an  ancient  portal  borne  by 
columns,  which  also  has  been  restored.  Pleasing  campanile  of  the 
9th  century. 

Imtbbiob.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  unequal  length.  In  the  pillars 
ave  still  to  be  seen  the  ancient  marble  columns  which  originally  supported 
the  clerestory.  The  ^Mosaics  in  the  Tbibune  (4th  cent.),  Christ  with  the 
Apostles,  and  St.  Praxedis  and  St.  Pudentiana,  with  a  rich  architectural 
background,  and  above,  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  on  each  side  of  the 
cross,  are  among  the  finest  in  Rome  (p.  Ix ;  several  of  those  on  the  right  are 
modern).  The  Dome  above  the  high-altar  was  painted  by  Pomarancio.  The 
AiBLss  contain  remains  of  an  ancient  mosaic  pavement.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  left  aisle  is  an  altar  with  relics  of  the  table  at  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  first  to  have  read  mass.  Above  it  Christ  and  Peter,  a  group  in  marble 
by  Qiov.  Bait,  della  Porta. 

Below  the  church  are  ancient  vaults  in  a  good  style  of  architecture, 
with  some  mosaic -pavement  and  a  small  fresco,  which  the  custodian 
shows  if  desired. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Vimlnal,  not  far  off,  stands  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  Panispema  (PI.  II,  24),  on  the  spot  where  St.  Lawrence  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  an  old  edifice,  but  frequenfly  restored. 
The  convent  formerly  connected  with  this  chuich  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Reale  Uiituto  Chimico.  —  Hence  to  the  Via  Nazionale,  see  p.  168. 

In  the  Piazza  dbll'  Esqtjilino  (PI.  II,  27),  the  square  in  front 
of  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  stands  one  of  the  two  Obelisks^ 
48  ft.  in  height,  which  formerly  rose  in  front  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus  (the  other  is  on  the  Quirinal,  p.  168).  It  was  erected 
here  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587.  —  The  piazza  is  intersected  by  the 
broad  Via  Cavour  (p.  178),  which  is  carried  down  between  the  Es- 
quiline  and  Viminal  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  facade  of  the  church  overlooks  t^e  PiKaa.s.  ^k^^i^K.'^kss.^ 
Maooiorb,  embelliahed  with  a  handsome  Column  ixwxv^^Xi^'s^^'^ 
o/  Constantine,  16  ft,  in  circumference,  aiv^  4^  1\..  vcl Ve^^^.-*  ^^^'^^ 
Jiere  and  crowned  with  a  bronze  figure  oi  iVie  N\ife\tv\i^  ^vo^^  * 
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**  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  27),  also  named  Basilica  Li- 
heriana^  or  Sancta  Maria  ad  Nivea^  or  Sarhcta  Maria  ad  Praesipe^  from 
tlie  manger  which  it  contains,  is.  the  largest  of  the  eighty  charches 
in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  one  of  the  five  patriarchal 
churches  (p.  xxxv),  and  has  a  special  *juhilee  entrance'.  According 
to  a  legend  which  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  iSth  cent., 
the  Virgin  appeared  simultaneously  in  352  A.D.  to  the  devout  Roman 
patrician  Johannes  and  to  Pope  Liberius  in  their  dreams,  command- 
ing them  to  erect  a  church  to  her  on  the  spot  where  they  should  find 
snow  on  the  following  morning  (5th  Aug.).  The  Basilica  Liberiana^ 
which  they  are  said  to  have  built,  was  re-erected  by  Sixtus  III. 
(432-40),  who  named  the  church  Sancta  Maria  Mater  Dei,  shortly 
after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  had  sanctioned  this  appellation  of  the 
Virgin  (430).  .  Of  this  edifice  the  nave  with  its  ancient  marble  col- 
umns and  mosaics  is  still  preserved.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  church 
was  farther  altered  in  the  medisBval  style.  Eugene  III.  added  a 
new  porch,  Nicholas  IV.  a  new  tribune  adorned  with  mosaics,  and 
Gregory  XI.  gave  the  campanile  its  present  form  and  its  pointed 
roof.  About  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  began  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  when  the  irregularities  of  the  mediaeval  ad- 
ditions were  removed,  and  symmetrical  straight  lines  were  formed 
by  the  erection  of  accessory  buildings  and  masking  walls.  The  two 
large  side-chapels,  covered  with  domes,  were  added  by  Sixtus  V. 
in  1586  and  Paul  V.  in  1611.  The  exterior  of  the  tribune  was 
remodelled  to  its  present  form  by  Clement  X.,  and  the  final  resto- 
ration was  entrusted  by  Benedict  XIV.  to  Fuga, 

The  FcLQade  was  designed  by  Fuga  in  1743 ;  the  porch  has  a  log- 
gia above  it,  which  opens  in  three  arches.  The  five  portals  in  this 
porch  correspond  with  five  entrances  to  the  church  (the  last  of 
which  on  the  left,  the  Porta  Santa,  is  now  built  up).  To  the  right 
is  a  statue  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  The  loggia  (staircase  to  the  left 
in  the  vestibule ;  one  of  the  vergers  opens  the  door)  contains  mosaics 
from  an  earlier  fagade,  executed  about  1300  by  Qaddo  Oaddi  (?)  and 
Philippus  Busuti^  restored  in  1825. 

Above,  in  the  centre,  Christ  enthroned,  on  the  left  the  Virgin,  8S. 
Panl,  John,  and  James  *,  on  the  right  SS.  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  and  John 
the  Baptist.  Below,  on  the  left,  the  vision  of  Pope  Liberius  and  the 
Patrician  Johannes  \  on  the  right,  the  meeting  of  the  two,  and  the  tracing 
of  the  site  of  the  church  on  the  snow. 

The  Interior,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  III.,   93  yds.  long 
and  19  yds.  wide,  and  subsequently  enlarged,  produces  a  rich  and  impos- 
ing effect.    The  pavement  of  the  Kavb  dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (p.  Ixiii) 
and  the  handsome  ceiling  was  executed  from  designs  by  Oiul.  da  Sangallo^ 
and  richly  gilded  with  the  first  gold  brought  from  America.   The  architrave, 
adorned  with  mosaic,  is  supported  by  42  Ionic  columns,  88  in  Hymettiam 
marble  and  4  in  granite,  above  which,  and  on  the  chancel  arch,  are  *J/i9- 
saics  of  the  time  ofSixtua  III.,  still  antique  in  8^\\\V.  wx^  vB.\A,T«kaUu^  In  sub- 
Ject  (p,  Ixil);  good  light  early  in  the  morniuft').   T\io%e  oxi  \Yx^  wtt^  «.\i^wt> 
^f»tly  refer  to  JSavj  bs  the  Mother  of  Godx  Aian\iTiC\«»\\o\i,\iAvafci  QiCi\«N.^ 
;fif  ?^^tef  o/<iie  Innocenta,  etc.  •,  left  wall,  liialoT^  ot  K\iT^\x^m  ^'^^.J^SfV^ 
'•'eht   virall,    Moaea   and   Joshua    (a  few  o£   l\ie  yvcVuxea  >NWfe  Tfe%\.w^  \t 
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1835).  —  In  front  of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  Hiffh  Altar,  consisting  of  an 
Mtcient  basin  of  porphyry,  said  to  have  been  Uie  tomb  of  the  Patrician 
Johannes,  and  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Matthew  and  other  relics ;  the 
canopy  is  borne  by  four  columns  of  porphyry.  Below  the  high-altar  is 
Hm  richly  decorated  ConfeuUme  di  San  Matteo^  in  which  are  preserved  five 
bmurds  from  the  ^Santa  Gulla'  or  ^Cradle  of  the  Infant  Ghrii>t\  Between 
the  flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  Confessio  is  a  Kneeling  Statue  of  Fiiu  /X, 
by  Jacometti.  —  In  the  apse  of  the  Tbibunb  are  ^Mosaics  by  Jaeobtu  Torriti 
(1!295) :  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  saints,  near  whom  are  Pope  Nicho- 
las IV.  and  Card.  Jac.  Colonna  (comp.  p.  Ixiv).  The  four  reliefs  by  Mino 
daFiesole^erd  executed  in  1463-64,  at  the  expense  of  Card.  d'Estonteville, 
for  the  ciborium  over  the  high -altar.  The  subjects  are  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Assumption  (with  portrait  of  the  cardinal  to 
the  right),  and  the  Foundation  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nave  are  the  tombs  of  Nicholas  IV.  (d.  1292) 
on  the  left,  and  Clement  IX.  (d.  1669)  on  the  right,  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  X.  respectively.  Right  Aisle:  First  chapel:  Baptistery  with  fine 
ancient  font  of  porphyry.  Adjacent  is  a  pillar  commemorating  the  con- 
veraloB  to  Roman  Catholicism  of  Henri  IV  of  France.  Farther  on  is  the 
CappeUa  del  Crocifisso  with  10  columns  of  porphyry.  —  In  the  Rianx 
Trahbept  is  the  sumptuous  ^Sistinb  Chapel,  constructed  by  Dom.  Fontana 
under  Sixtus  V.,  and  gorgeously  restored;  in  the  niche  on  the  left,  an 
altar-piece  (St.  Jerome)  by  Ribera;  on  the  right,  occupying  the  whole  wall, 
the  monument  of  Sixtus  V.,  with  a  statue  of  the  pope  by  Valioldoi  on  the 
left,  monument  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo  da  Sarzana.  Over  the  altar,  a 
canopy  in  gilded  bronze  represents  angels  bearing  the  chapel ;  in  the  'Con- 
fessio' under  the  staircase  a  statue  of  San  Gaetano,  by  Bernini^  and  by  the 
altar  a  relief  of  the  Holy  Family,  bv  Ceechino  da  Pietrasanta  (1480).  —  At 
the  end  of  the  right  aisle,  the  Gothic  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (Gun- 
salvns,  d.  1299)  by  Johannes  Cosmo*. 

Left  Aisle.  1st  Chapel  (of  the  Cesi) :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  altar- 
piecoby  Oirol,  daSermoneta ;  on  the  rightand  left  two  recumbent  bronze  statues 
to  the  memory  of  cardinals  of  the  family.  2nd  Chapel  (of  the  Pallavicini-Sforza), 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Mich.  Angelo :  Assumption  of  Mary,  altar- 
piece  by  Sermoneta.  —  In  the  Left  Tbansept,  opposite  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
is  the  BoBGHESB  Chapel,  constructed  by  Flaminio  Ponzio  in  1611,  and  also 
covered  with  a  dome.  Over  the  altar,  which  is  gorgeously  decorated  with 
lapis  lazuli  and  agate,  is  an  ancient  and  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin 
(almost  black),  painted  according  to  tradition  by  St.  Luke,  which  was  car- 
ried by  Gregory  I.  as  early  as  590  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city. 
The  frescoes  in  the  lai^e  arches  are  by  Quido  Reni^  LanfrancOy  Cigoli, 
etc.  The  monuments  of  the  Popes  (!•)  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese,  d.  1621) 
and  (r.)  Clement  VIH.  (Aldobrandini,  d.  1605)  are  by  pupils  of  Bernini.  The 
orjrpt  contains  tombs  of  the  Borghese  family. 

For  the  neighbouring  cburch  of  Santa  Prassede,  see  p,  178. 

To  the  S.E.  and  S.  from  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  run 
two  Important  thoroughfares :  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto  (p.  174) ,  on 
the  left,  and  the  Via  Merulana  (PI.  II,  26,28)  on  the  right,  leading 
to  the  Lateran  (p.  279;  V4^''»  tramway  No.  3  in  the  Appendix). 

In  the  Via  Merulana  the  so-called  Auditorio  di  Hecenate  (PI.  H,  29), 
a  building  in  *opus  reticulatum',  was  discovered  in  1874.    The  walls  were 
decorated  with  paintings,  which  are  now  rapidly  fading.    Outside  the  S. 
and    E.  walls  are  seen  fragments    of  the  Servian    Wall    (p.  xxx).     It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Gardens  of  MsBcenas,  which  lay  bttween  the 
Servian  Wall  and  the  cemetery   of  paupers  and  slaves  (Te\iia.va.%  \sil  V\% 
^puticuli'  or  well-graves  found  near  the  Via  "NapoVeoxi^  "^wicJ^.^  w\«A^^ 
to  this  point.    It  is,  bowever,  certain  that  this  "buWAVu^'w***  tioN.  ^\«i^Nji«^ 
iaJJ,  but  more  probably  a  greenhouse.    T^e  antiouiVvea  VV.  toxiV«.^^^^^  ""^^^^Vk 
^'%3^^  -^^""''fle,   are  of  little  general  inteTeal.     A.<im.  oTLT£vx«^-n  ^-^^ 
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opposite  is  tbe  large  Palazzo  Field-Branoaoeio  (PL  11,  26),  built  in 
1892-96.  Its  extensive  garden  embraces  the  area  of  most  of  Trajan's 
Thermse  (comp,  p.  179).  —  Hence  to  San  Martino  ai  Monti,  see  p.  179. 

We  follow  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto.  On  the  left  is  the  church 
of  Sant'  Antonio  Abhate,  with  a  portal  of  the  13th  century,  Sant' 
Antonio  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  domestic  animals. 

The  Via  San  Vito,  a  cross-street  to  the  right,  leads  from  the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  to  the  church  of  San  Vito  and  the  simple  Arch  of  Gal- 
lienus  (PI.  II,  29").  This  honorary  arch  was  erected  in  262  by  a  cer- 
tain M.  Aurelius  Victor,  in  honoiir  of  the  £mp.  GalUenus,  'on  account 
of  his  bravery,  surpassed  only  by  his  piety'.  Farther  on  in  the  Via 
San  Vito  is  the  Gothic  church  of  Sant'  Alfonso  de"  Liguorij  built 
by  a  Mr.  Douglas  in  1855;  and  beyond  the  Via  Merulana  are  the 
churches  of  Santa  Prassede  and  San  Martino  ai  Monti  (pp.  178, 179). 

The  Via  Mazztni  and  Via  Rattazzi  lead  to  the  left  from  the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  to  the  Piazza  Manfredo  Fanti,  adorned  with  gardens. 
A  fragment  of  the  wall  of  Servius  is  preserved  in  this  piazza  (comp. 
p.  159). 

The  Via  Carlo  Alberto  ends  at  the  large  Piazza  Vittorio  Ebia- 
NUELB  (Pl.  n,  29),  which  also  is  laid  out  in  attractive  gardens. 
Uere,  on  the  left,  are  considerable  remains  of  a  water-tower  of  the 
Aqua  Julia,  in  the  niches  of  which  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Marius 
(p.  229)  stood  until  1590.  The  name  Trofei  di  Mario  has  been  com- 
monly but  groundlessly  in  use  since  the  16th  century.  On  the 
adjoining  walk  (to  the  left)  is  the  so-called  Porta  Mag  lea  of  the 
former  Villa  Palombara.  The  cabalistic  characters  on  the  outside 
contain  a  formula  for  making  gold,  communicated  in  1680  by  a 
stranger  to  the  Marchese  M.  Palombaro,  who,  however,  was  unable 
to  decipher  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  carved  in  marble  at  the  entrance 
^  his  villa,  in  the  hope  that  some  passer-by  might  be  able  to  solve 
the  riddle.  —  At  the  N.  angle  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of 
SanV  Eusebio,  re-erected  in  the  18th  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
campanile.  The  fine  ceiling-painting,  the  transfiguration  of  St.  Euse- 
bius,  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  liaphael  Mengs. 

About  4  min.  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emaniiele  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Bibiana  (PI.  II,  32),  consecrated  in  470,  and  re- 
built for  the  last  time  in  1625  by  Bernini.  It  contains  eight  anUqoe 
columns.  On  the  high-altar  is  a  statue  of  St.  Bibiana,  a  restrained 
and  successful  early  work  of  Bernini,  To  the  left  by  the  entrance 
is  the  stump  of  a  column,  at  which  the  saint  is  said  to  have  been 
scourged  to  death. 

The  street  known  as  the  Archi  di  Santa  Bibiana  leads  to  the 
Porta  San  Lorenzo  and  the  basilica  of  that  name,  which  may  be  cou- 
veniently  visited  at  this  juncture,  ^e  m%.^  ift\.^xTv  v[v\J^a.t.  ewe  by 
tramway  (No.  12  in  the  Appx.).  TY\e  aUam-ti^xo^vj  \.QT^.^Q^^Xax\& 
-Btsj'de  the  gate,  to  the  left  (p.  40^^ 

The  Porta  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  11,  S'i,^^^  »^^^^^^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^'^'^  ^^^ 
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ancient  Porta  Tihurtina,  which  led  to  Tivoli.  The  gateway,  con- 
structed by  the  emperor  Honorius  against  an  arch,  oyer  which, 
according  to  the  inscription,  passed  the  three  aqueducts  Marcia, 
Tepula,  and  Julia,  is  now  shut.  The  new  road  starts  from  an  opening 
in  the  wall  to  the  S.E.  of  the  gate,  and  farther  on  joins  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina  fp.  402).  It  is  bounded  by  lofty  new  buildings,  and 
does  not  afford  views  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  until  the  church  is  reached, 
3/4  M.  from  the  gate.  In  the  little  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  a 
Column  with  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  basilica  of  *San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Kara  (PI.  I,  36)  occupies 
the  spot  where  Gonstantine  founded  a  church  on  the  burial-place  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Cyriaca.  In  578  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pelagius  11. 
This  ancient  edifice,  which  was  entered  from  the  £.,  was  entirely 
vemodelled  by  Honorius  III.  (1216-27),  who  added  the  present 
nave  to  the  apse,  and  transferred  the  facade  with  the  porch  to  the 
W.  end.  An  angle  formed  by  the  outer  walls  shows  where  the  new 
part  was  added.  Under  Nicholas  V.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  lastly 
under  Pius  IX.  in  1864-70,  the  church  underwent  extensive  altera- 
tions ,  and  the  older  half  is  now  at  least  partly  freed  from  disfigur- 
ing patchwork.  San  Lorenzo  is  a  patriarchal  church,  and  one  of  the 
seven  pilgrimage-churches  of  Rome  (p.  xxxvl). 

In  1864  the  Facade  was  embellished  with  paintings  resem- 
bling mosaic,  on  a  gold  ground,  representing  the  founders  and 
patrons  of  the  church:  Pelagius  II.,  the  Emp.  Gonstantine,  Ho* 
norius  HI.,  Pius  IX.,  Sixtus  III.,  and  Hadrian  I.  The  vestibule  is 
borne  by  six  ancient  columns,  above  which  is  an  architrave  with  mo- 
saics (St.  Lawrence  and  Honorius  III.);  it  contains  retouched  frescoes 
of  the  13th  cent.,  two  tombs  in  the  form  of  temples,  and  two  rude 
early-Ghristian  sarcophagi.    The  door-posts  rest  on  lions. 

The  Interior  consists  of  two  parts.  The  anterior  Latbk  Chdboh,  which 
chiefly  dates  from  Honorius  III. ,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles ,  separated 
by  22  antique  granite  and  cipollino  columns  of  unequal  shape.  On  the 
capital  of  the  8th  column  on  the  right  are  a  frog  and  a  lizard,  and  it 
is  therefore  supposed ,  but  without  authority,  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  portico  of  Octavia,  where  two  sculptors  Batrachus  (frog)  and  Saurns 
(lizard)  are  said  to  have  adopted  this  method  of  perpetuatinjg  their  names. 
The  wall  above  the  straight  entablature  was  adorned  in  1870  with  frescoes 
by  Fraccassini  (on  the  right,  history  of  St.  Lawrence  •,  on  the  left,  that  of 
St.  Stephen).  The  open  roof  also  was  recently  gaudily.paintod.  The  rich 
pavement,  in  opus  Alexandrinum,  dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (p.  Ixiii).  Under 
a  medisBval  canopy  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  Barcophagus 
with  a  representation  of  a  wedding,  in  which  in  1256  the  remains  of  Card. 
Fieschi,  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  were  placed.  To  the  left  are  old  frescoes 
of  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  nave  are  the  two  elevated  ambones,  that 
to  the  right  (p.  Ixi)  for  the  gospel,  near  which  is  a  spiral  candelabrum  for 
the  Easter  candle,  that  to  the  left  for  the  epistle  (12th  cent.).  On  the 
triumphal  arch  are  modern  paintings  (resembling  mosaics)  of  the  Uadonna 
and  saints.  At  the  extremity  of  the  N.  aisle  %  CL\%\v\  ol  Y^  «\xs^%^  v^tv  'Ct^'^ 
left,  descends  to  a  chapeJ  and  the  catacombs.  

Adjoining  this  building  of  Honorius  on  t\ie  "E.  V%  V\vfe  0\s$«.^  C.TasrB.^^> 
erected  hy  PBLAoiva,  the  pavement  of  which  Uea  atooM\\^^AQi^««t  '^^^^J^'^^^ 

S^sfroTtV  r    "^^^fL^^^^  »tep8  ascend   on  ^ac\x  %v^^  ?\^^^x^Sx  0^^^^^ 
dates  from  the  time  of  Honorius,  who  converted  t\ie  n^ve  ol>-V^  ^^^^^  "^^ 
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into  a  choir  with  a  crypt  by  laying  a  pavement  halfway  up  the  columns, 
and  caused  the  aisles  to  be  filled  up.  The  rubbish  was  removed  in  1870  and 
the  original  level  of  the  aisles  exposed  to  view.  The  church  of  Pelagius,  a 
basilica  in  the  style  of  Sanf  Agnese  Fuori  (which  is  the  only  other  church 
at  Rome  with  galleries),  was  originally  entered  at  the  opposite  (E.)  end. 
Twelve  magnificent  fluted  columns  of  pavonazzetto  with  Corintliian  capitals 
(those  of  the  two  first  are  formed  of  trophies,  on  the  benches  in  front  of 
them  are  mediaeval  lions)  support  the  straight  entablature,  which  consists  of 
antique  fragments  and  bears  a  gallery  with  graceful  smaller  columns  and 
arches.  On  the  triumphal  arch,  of  which  this  is  the  original  front,  are 
restored  mosaics  of  the  time  of  Pelagius  II.  (579-590;  the  earliest  showing 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  E.  empire) :  Christ,  right  SS.  Peter,  Lawrence, 
and  Pelagius  \  left  SS.  Paul,  Stephen,  and  Hippolytus.  The  canopy  dates  from 
1148  •,  its  dome  is  modern.  By  the  wall  at  the  back  is  the  handsome 
episcopal  throne.  —  We  now  descend  the  flight  of  steps  from  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  aisle  of  the  anterior  church  and  reach  the  aisles  of  the  church 
of  Pelagius.  The  nave  of  the  old  church  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
crypt,  entered  from  above,  partly  by  the  modern  marble  columns  support- 
ing the  floor  of  the  above-mentioned  choir.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  original 
church,  behind  an  iron  railing,  is  the  TomXt  of  Pius  IX,  (d.  Feb.  7th,  1878). 
The  vestibule  is  gorgeously  decorated  with  mosaics,  from  designs  by  L.  Seitz^ 
but  the  tomb  itself,  according  to  the  iqjunctions  of  the  deceased  pope,  is 
of  the  plainest  character,  consisting  of  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  a  niche 
painted  like  those  in  the  catacombs. 

The  handsome  Romanesque  Cloisters  iChiottro;  generally  closed)  contain 
numerous  fragments  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  built  into  the  walls ;  in 
the  corner  to  the  right  «f  the  principal  entrance  is  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus 
adorned  with  the  triumphal  procession  of  Gybele. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Campo  Verano,  an  extensive  cem- 
etery, opened  in  1837,  and  repeatedly  enlarged  since.  By  the  entrance 
are  colossal  figures  of  Silence,  Charity,  Hope,  and  Meditation.  Among 
the  numerous  handsome  monuments  is  one  commemorating  the 
Battle  of  Men  tana  (p.  90),  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Fine  view 
of  the  mountains  and  the  Gampagna  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
cemetery,  reached  by  several  flights  of  steps.  —  During  the  first 
week  of  November  the  cemetery  is  crowded  with  Italians  visiting  the 
graves  of  their  relatives. 

The  ViALB  PEiNcirBSSA  Mabghbbita  (PI.  II,  30,  32)  leads  from 
Santa  Bibiana  (p.  174)  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Piazza  Ouglielmo  Pepe 
(with  remains  of  the  above-mentioned  Aqua  Julia)  and  the  (lOmin.) 
Bailway  Station  (p.  159).  To  the  S.E.  it  leads  in  5  min.  to  the  so- 
called  Temple  qp  Minebva  Mbdica  (PI.  II,  32),  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
Nymph »um  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  65  yds.  in  circumferenee, 
with  deep  niches  in  the  walls,  and  originally  covered  with  marble 
below  and  stucco  above.  In  the  middle  ages  the  ruin  was  called  Le 
Oalluzze^  a  name  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  corruption  of 
(the  Thermae  of)  'Gains  and  Lucius  Cffisar*,  of  whose  existence, 
however,  there  is  no  other  hint.  The  vaulting  existed  down  to  1828. 
TAe  Interesting  building  dates  from  tha  im^wval  \jeriod. 

The  Via  Conte  Verde,  the  middle  sttftetixm.x^Ti^ltQia.^'^^^. 
Bide  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  lead^  \.o  W«i  0[i\«<3a.^\  ^oinkA 
'*'«^  ^n  Oeruaalemme  (p.  177)-,  t\i©  Via  EmonwAU  ¥\mw\o,  ^^^ 
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street  to  the  right,  leads  to  the  Laterom  (p.  291) ;  and  the  Via 
IfonrciPB  EuoBNio,  on  the  left,  to  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Porta  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  34)  was  originally  an  archway 
'belonging  to  the  Aqua  Claudia,  above  which  the  Anio  Novus  flowed 
throngh  a  second  conduit.  The  Aqua  Claudia,  42  M.  in  length,  brought 
water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Subiaco  (p.  411),  and  the  Anio 
Novns  ficom  the  sources  of  the  river  of  that  name,  a  distance  of  61  M. 
The  inscriptions  record  the  construction  of  both  aqueducts  by  the 
Smp.  Olaudius,  A.D.  52,  and  also  their  restoration  by  Vespasian 
in  71,  and  by  Titus  in  81.  Aurelian  converted  the  monument  into 
one  of  the  gates  of  his  city-wall,  and  Honorius  restored  and  extended 
it;  while  the  Golonnas  used  it  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  eastle.  Remains  of  the  constructions  of  Honorius  and  a  long  in- 
■eription  of  405  A.D.  may  be  seen  outside  the  gate,  to  the  right. 
The  gate  was  purged  of  the  later  additions  by  Gregory  XYI. 

Two  roads  diverged  hence  in  antiquity :  to  the  left  the  Via  Frat- 
nutina,  and  to  the  right  the  Via  Lahicana^  now  named  Via  Casilina, 
Between  these,  outside  the  gate,  was  discovered  in  1838  the  remark- 
able Monument  of  the  Baker  Eurysaces,  erected  in  imitation  of  knead- 
ing-bowls  and  grain-measures  laid  in  alternate  rows. 

The  monument,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  republic,  waa  erected  by 
the  baker  himself;  and  the  principal  inscription,  thrice  repeated.  Is  to  the 
effect  that  —  ^This  is  the  monument  of  M arcns  Vergilins  Eurysaees.  baker 
and  public  purveyor  of  bread.'  Some  of  the  reliefs  represent  grinding, 
baking,  and  other  processes  in  his  trade,  and  others  refer  to  his  post  of 
purveyor  to  the  state. 

From  this  point  to  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense  and  the  Porta 
San  Oiovannij  see  p.  299 ;  to  the  Campagna,  see  p.  374. 

From  the  Porta  Maggiore  a  road  leads  to  (5  min.)  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerasalemme,  passing  under  the  arches  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  and 
skirting  the  town- wall  on  the  inside.  —  From  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(j^.  172)  to  this  church  by  the  Via  Gonte  Verde  is  a  walk  of  20  minutes. 

Santa  Crooe  in  Oerusalemme  (PI.  II,  34),  one  of  the  seven  pil- 
grimage-churches,  once  named  Basilica  Sessoriana,  because  the 
Sesaorium,  perhaps  an  ancient  court  of  law,  formerly  stood  here,  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Helena  in  honour  of  her  discovery 
of  the  Gross.  As  early  as  433  a  Council  met  here.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Lucias  II.  in  1 144,  and  was  modernised  under  Benedict  XIV. 
in  1743,  by  Oregorini,  who  added  the  poor  fagade. 

Intkbior.  The  nave  was  originally  borne  by  12  antique  columns  of 
granite,  of  which  8  only  are  now  visible.  An  ancient  sarcophagus  of  basalt 
below  the  high-altar  contains  the  relics  of  SS.  Anastasius  and  Gsesariai. 
In  the  tribune  are  modernised  frescoes  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  of 
the  school  of  Finturicchio.  The  church  contains  numerous  relics,  incluaing 
the  ^Inscription  on  the  Cross". 

To  the  left  of  the  tribune  a  staircase  descends  to  the  Crypt,  where  on  Che 
left  is  an  altar  with  a  marble  relief  (Pietk)  \  at  the  sides  are  statuettes  of 
8S.  Peter  and  Paul  of  the  12th  century.   On  the  right  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena 
(to  which  ladies  are  admitted  on  3Dth  March  only).    On.  ih&  nvq\>&»%  wk« 
BneMosaict,  after  Bald.  Peruxti,  representing  ihe¥ouT^N«xi%&VA\».  \n.^QH» 
centre,  Christ.    In  the  wch  over  the  entrance,  on  Vtxft  \ei\.  ^1. ^€V««k»..»  Visgs"^ 
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St.  Sylvester^  over  the  altar,  on  the  left  St.  Peter,  on  the  right  St.  Paul. 
The  body  of  the  altar-statue  of  St.  Helena  belonged  to  an  ancient  statue 
resembling  the  Barberini  Juno  (p.  83S),  with  a  cross  for  the  sceptre  in  the 
right  hand,  and  a  nail  of  the  cross  for  the  vase  in  the  left.  The  head  is 
also  modem. 

The  Cistercian  monastery  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  is  now 
used  as  a  barrack.  —  On  the  other  side  of  Santa  Groce  is  an  apse  with 
arched  windows  and  the  beginning  of  adjoining  walls,  perhaps  relics 
of  the  Seaaorium  mentioned  above. 

From  Santa  Croce  to  the  Lateran  is  a  walk  of  5  min.  (p.  299). 

6.  Tiom  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  the  Forum  Bomanum. 

The  Via  Cavour  (p.  179)  is  the  most  direct  route  from  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  to  the  Forum  Romanum.  We  follow  the  small  Via  Santa 
Prassede,  leading  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
in  which  is  a  side-entrance  to  the  church  of  — 

*Santa  Prassede  (PI.  II,  26),  mentioned  in  491,  erected  by  Pas- 
chalis  I.  in  822,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Praxedls,  the  daughter  of  St. 
Pudens  with  whom  Peter  lodged  at  Rome  (p.  171).  It  was  restored 
by  Nicholas  V.  about  1450,  again  in  1832,  and  finally  in  1869. 

Interior  (restored  in  bad  taste).  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  16  granite  columns  (six  others,  bearing  arches,  having  been  replaced  by 
piers).  The  Mosaics  (9th  cent.;  p.  Ixii)  deserve  notice.  On  the  triumphal 
arch  the  New  Jerusalem  guarded  by  angels,  Christ  in  the  centre,  with  ange's 
on  each  side;  on  the  arch  of  the  tribune  the  Lamb,  at  the  sides  the  seven 
candlesticks  and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists;  lower  down  the  twenty- 
four  elders  (interesting  for  the  naive  mode  in  which  the  art  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  spaces  allotted  to  it;  thus,  in  order  to  follow  the  curve 
of  the  arch,  the  arms  of  the  foremost  elders  in  the  middle  and  upper  rows 
gradually  increase  in  length);  in  the  round  part  of  the  apse,  Christ  sur 
rounded  with  saints  (on  the  right  Paul,  Praxedis,  and  Pope  Paschalia  with 
the  church;  on  the  left  Peter,  Pudentiana,  and  Zeno).  On  either  side 
of  the  tribune  are  galleries.  —  Right  Aisle.  The  3rd  chapel  is  the  Cfiapel  o/ 
Si.  Zeno  (ladies  admitted  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent  only;  the  sacristan 
opens  the  door  when  desired).  At  the  entrance  are  two  columns  of  black 
granite  with  ancient  entablature.  Above  are  mosaics  (9th  cent.):  Ohrist 
aud  the  Apostles,  the  Maionna,  S3.  Lawrenc3  and  Stephen,  and  eight  holy 
women;  the  figures  of  the  two  popes,  to  the  right  and  left  below,  are  ad- 
ditions p^bably  of  the  13th  century.  On  the  vaulting  in  the  interior  a 
medallion  with  the  head  of  Christ,  supported  by  four  angels.  Above  the  altar 
a  Madonna  between  SS.  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana.  The  niche  to  the  right 
usually  contains  the  column  at  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  scourged 
.(at  present  in  th^  oonfessio).  Above  the  niche  to  the  left  are  four  female 
portraits,  the  firH,«^ith  a  square  nimbus,  bein,;  named  Theodora  Epiteopa 
(Theodora,  mother  of  Paschalis  1.,  was  buried  in  thii  chapel).  TTie 
4th  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  Card.  Cetti  (d.  1474).  At  the  extremity 
of  the  right  aisle  the  Cap.  del  Crodfisso  contains  the  tomb  of  the  French 
cardinal  Ancherus  (d.  1286).  —  In  the  Left  Aisle  by  the  entrance-wall  is  a 
stone  slab,  on  which  St.  Praxedis  is  said  to  have  slept.  The  2nd  Cap,  di 
San  Carlo  Borromeo  contains  a  chair  and  table  once  used  by  the  saint.  The 
3rd  Cap.  Olgiati  contains  paintings  by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino.  —  The  marble 
^ffp  of  a  well  in  the  nave  indicates  the  spot  where  St.  Praxedis  buried 
A&d  bones  of  martyrs. 

J^e  CoxTPESBto  (keys  kept  by  the  aacriaUn)  conUViva  «siC\«tk.V  «»x^-\^ta^ 
J^^  ^«  bones  of  the  sister  saints  Praxedia  a^neL  "Pw^euV\Mi"a.  oti  ^^  ^^^^i^X^ 
•ad  those  of  martyrs  on  the  left.    The  altar  U  eLecoT»Afe^  -wVV^i  *»»  -lasswiR^ 
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of  the  18ih  century.    Above  it  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  Madonna  between  the 
sisten.  —  The  Sacbistt,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  contains  a  Scourg- 
'  ing  by  Oiulio  Romano, 

The  former  main  entrance  of  Santa  Prassede  is  in  the  Via  San 
Hastino  ai  Monti,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church,  a  side-street  diverg- 
ing from  the  Via  Merulana  (p.  173)  not  far  from  the  church  of  Sant' 
Alfonso  de'  Liguori  (p.  174).  In  this  street,  to  the  right,  a  tablet 
marks  the  house  (No.  20)  in  which  Domenlchino  lived.  The  Via 
San  Martino  ends  at  the  Via  dello  Statuto  ,  which  begins  at  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  174)  and  is  continued  by  the  Via 
Giovanni  Lanza  to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Via  Cavour.  Opposite  the 
end  of  the  Via  San  Martino,  a  short  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the 
church  of  — 

San  Martino  ai  Monti  (PI.  II,  26),  erected  by  Symmachus  about 
tlie  year  600,  adjacent  to  the  Baths  of  Trajan  and  to  an  old  church  of 
Pope  Sylvester  I.  It  was  rebuilt  in  844  by  SergiusII.  and  Leo  IV., 
gorgeously  modernised  about  1650.  and  again  restored  quite  recently. 

The  Intebior,  a  basilica  with  a  roof  of  straight  beams,  contains  24 
antique  marble  columns.  In  the  S.  aisle  are  six  fine  frescoes  by  Qasp.  Pous' 
M'n,  landscapes  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Elijah,  the  patron  of  the  order 
(marred  by  restoration).  In  the  X.  aisle  six  smaller  landscapes,  also  in- 
teresting. Also  two  pictures  representing  the  interior  of  the  old  churches 
of  the  Lateran  and  of  St.  Peter.  —  The  Pbesbytkbidm  is  eleven  steps  higher ; 
below  is  the  Cbypt.  From  the  latter  we  enter  a  large  vault,  probably  once 
belonging  to  Thermae,  but  at  an  early  period  converted  into  a  church.  The 
vaidting  bears  traces  of  ancient  painting.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  Pope  Sylvester's  church,  of  the  period  of  Constantine. 

Behind  the  S.  side  of  San  Martino  ai  Monti  runs  the  Via  ddle 
Sette  SaUj  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Sette  Sale  (PI.  II,  26), 
seven,  or  rather  nine,  parallel  vaulted  chambers  on  the  top  of  the 
Esquiline,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  as  reservoirs  for  the 
Thermse  of  Titus  (p.  269 ;  accessible  from  the  Pal.  Field-Bran caccio, 
p.  174).  A  little  farther  along  this  street  to  the  W.  is  the  church 
of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (see  below). 

The  wide  Via  Gavour  (PI.  II,  27, 26, 23 ;  tramway  No.  1  in  the 
Appx.),  beginning  at  the  railway-station,  crosses  the  Piazza  delV 
Eaquilino  (PI.  U,  27;  p.  161),  and  after  being  joinefbi  the  Via 
Giovanni  Lan«a  (see  above;  tramway  No.  3),  bends  to\heW.  and 
leads  direct  to  the  Forum  Romanum  (p.  242).  On  the  left,  above 
the  street,  is  the  church  of  San  Francesco  di  PaoiqtMjd  on  the  right, 
farther  on,  rises  the  Tor  dc'  Conti  (p.  263;  comp^jPlan,  p.  260). 

A  flight  of  steps  beside  San  Francesco  di  Paola  leads  up  from  the 
Via  Cavour  through  an  archway  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  (160  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  The  old  Franciscan  mon- 
astery on  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  is  now  the  Reale  Jstituto  Tecnico, 
To  the  W.  rises  a  mediaeval  tower,  beside  which  is  a  fine  palm-tree. 
—  The  church  of  — 

*San  Pietro  in  Vineoli  (Pi.  II,  23)  is  also  ivwii^ii  BoAVXvia'EMd.oxV 
afta  after  Endoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  11.^  Yf\iO  loviiv^^^  V>Cia  '2«»:^'2o. 
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about  the  year  442,  as  a  Te€eptacle  for  the  chains  of  St.  Peter  which 
had  been  presented  by  her  to  Pope  Leo  I.  It  was  restored  by  Pela- 
gius  I.  and  Hadrian  I. ;  the  vestibule  is  a  work  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, and  the  whole  is  now  modernised.  Admission  before  11  a.m. 
(Sun.  till  after  12)  and  after  3  p.m.;  when  closed,  visitors  ring  at  the 
adjacent  door  to  the  left.  No.  4  (}/2  fr.). 

Intebiob.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by  20  antique  Doric 
colnmns.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  by  the  pillar,  is  the  monument  of 
the  Florentine  painters  Pietro  and  Antonio  Polliguolo  (d.  1498).  The  fresco 
above  it,  representing  the  plague  of  680,  is  attributed  to  the  latter.  —  The 
Left  Aisle  contains,  on  the  pavement  and  wall,  the  monnmoit  (in  the  comer) 
of  the  learned  Card,  l^icolaus  Cusanus  (from  Cues  on  the  Moselle,  d.  1465). 
Above  it  a  relief:  St.  Peter  with  keys  and  chains,  on  the  left  the  donor  (Kic. 
Cusanus),  right  an  angel.  On  the  2nd  altar  to  the  left  a  mosaic  of  the  7th  cent. 
with  St.  Sebastian  (bearded).  —  In  the  Right  Tbansbpt  is  the  monument  of 
Pope  Julius  II.  (p.  Ixvii)  by  Michael  Angela^  with  the  ^Statue  of  Moses,  re- 
presented as  on  the  point  of  springing  from  his  seat,  in  indignation  at  the 
idolatry  of  the  Jews  (Moses  is  represented  by  mediaeval  Christian  artists 
with  horns  owing  to  an  erroneous  translation  in  the  Vulgate  of  Ex- 
odus zxxiv.  35).  This  is  one  of  Michael  Angelo^s  most  famous  and  moat 
characteristic  works  ^  he  has  sacrificed  details  in  order  to  bring  the  total 
effect  into  more  dominating  prominence.  The  proportions  of  the  figure  are 
inesact^  the  small  head,  the  powerful  arms,  and  the  gigantic  torso  are 
certainly  out  of  harmony,  while  the  robe  hangs  from  the  celebrated  knee 
in  quite  impossible  folds.  But  all  the  same  the  general  effect  is  most  im- 
posing. Besides  the  Moses,  the  statues  of  Rachel,  and  Leah  (as  symbols, 
on  the  left  of  meditative,  on  the  right  of  active  life)  alone  were  executed 
by  the  great  master,  and  even  these  were  not  entirely  his  own  work- 
manship. These  figures  are  an  allusion  to  the  complaint  of  St.  Gr^ory 
after  he  was  elected  pope  that  his  life  instead  of  being  the  beautiful  Rachel 
whom  he  sought  was  the  more  fruitful  Leah  (comp.  Dante,  Purg.  xxvii.  108). 
The  grouping  only  of  the  remainder  was  from  Michael  Angelo^s  design.  The 
figure  of  the  pope  (who  is  not  interred  here,  comp.  p.  312),  by  Maw  del  Bo$eo^ 
is  a  failure ;  the  prophet  and  the  sibyl  at  the  side  are  by  Baf.  da  MonteHupo,  — 
To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  St.  Margaret,  an  altar-piece  by  Querdno,  — 
The  Choib  contains  an  ancient  marble  seat  from  a  bath,  converted  into 
an  episcopal  throne.  A  cabinet  under  the  high-altar,  with  bronxe  doors 
(1477  \  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Pollajuolt)^  contains  the  chains  of  St. 
Peter,  which  are  exhibited  to  the  pious  on  Ai:^ust  1st. 

The  adjacent  monastery  of  the  Ganonici  Regolari  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  faculty  of  the  uniyersity.  The 
monastery-court,  by  QiuUano  da  SangaUo ,  is  embellished  with  a 
fountain /tvyllntonto  da  Sangallo.  (Entrance  by  No.  5,  to  the  right 
of  the  chtmn.) 

From  the  Via  di  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  which  descends  hence  to 
the  S.W.,  the  i^w^continuation  of  the  Via  del  Serpenti  diverges  to 
the  left  to  the  Colosseum  (PI.  U,  23,  22;  p.  256). 

f.  The  Villa  Borghese.  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio. 

A  vi.<:it  to  the  Villa  Borghese  is  attractive  not  only  on  account  of  the 

beautiful  park,  but  also   on  account  of  the  art-gallery  now  preserved  in 

the  casino ,  which ,  though  many  masterpieces  have  been  removed,  still 

ran  Irs  as  (be  most  important  private  coUecUou  in.  Rome.    Admiasion  to  the 

park  In  free   on  Sun.  and  on  those  ailernoona  oiv  n«\v\<^  W^  cAav&s^  \% 

^rt^nj  on  other  dAya  a  charge  of  50  c.  is  made  tov  ci.\>s^  Vlt.  IciT  imx^Sa^ca 

tro  horses^  55  c.  tor  pedestrians.    At  Wie  ftuVcaace  Ti«»  Wve^wK^.^Wa^- 
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ciaoa,  however,  cabs  pay  25  c.  and  pedestrians  5  c.  even  on  otherwise  free 
days  and  whether  entering  or  leaving.  Cyclists  pay  25  c.  —  The  antiquities 
in  tilie  ViUa  di  Papa  Qiviio  (p.  187)  are  also  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  ViUa  Borghese  extends  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  immediately 
outside  the  walls.  The  principal  (W.)  entrance  is  to  the  right,  just 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (PL  I,  16  j  p.  147) ;  a  small  tramway 
(10  c.)  plies  thence  to  the  Diorama  (see  below).  The  E.  entrance  is 
just  outside  the  Porta  Pinciana  (PI.  I,  20,  23}  p.  166). 

The  •VaiarBorgliMe  (PI.  1, 16,  19,  20,  22),  founded  in  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  cent,  by  Card.  Scipio  BorghesCj  nephew  of  Pius  V., 
and  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Giustinlani  gardens, 
is  now  the  property  of  Ptince  Don  Paolo  Borghese.  The  beautiful 
grounds  contain  a  number  of  ornamental  erections,  small  temples, 
artificial  ruins,  fountains,  antique  statues,  inscriptions,  etc.,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  marked  on  our  plan.  Near  the  W.  en- 
trance are  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Villa  of  Raphatl  (destroyed 
in  the  war  of  1849);  farther  up,  to  the  right  of  a  fountain  with  a 
fiatue  of  Aesculapius,  a  large  Gateway  in  the  Egyptian  style ;  and  a 
green-house  above  a  small  Diorama  (*  Vanished  Rome' ;  adm.  25  c). 
To  the  left  is  the  Oiardino  del  Lago,  formerly  the  private  garden 
of  the  prince,  now  a  small  zoological  garden  (25  c).  Farther  on  is 
an  AmphitheaXre^  known  as  the  'Piazza  di  Siena',  where  popular 
festivals  are  occasionally  held;  etc.  —  In  the  E.  part  of  the  grounds, 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  near  the  Porta  Pinciana,  is  an  arch  with 
a  8taXue  of  ApoUo.  To  the  left  is  a  dairy.  —  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
villa  are  the  so- called  Mediaeval  Castle  and  an  imitation  of  the 
Temple  of  Famtirha,  with  copies  of  ancient  inscriptions. 

The  Casino  (PI.  I,  22)  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  was  rebuilt 
by  Marcantonio  Borghese  in  1782  (view  of  its  17th  cent,  appearance 
in  the  second  room  on  the  upper  floor),  contains  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  sculptures  in  the  rooms  of  the  groundfloor  (indicated  by 
Boman  numerals  on  the  annexed  plan),  while  those  of  the  upper  floor 
(Arabic  numerals)  now  contain  the  picture  gallery  removed  from  the 
Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  205).  The  decorations  are  partly  by  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, David  Moore,  and  J.  P.  Hackaert.  Admission,  see  pp.  140, 141. 

The  Borghese  OoUection  of  Antiques  was  founded  about  1820 
to  replace  an  earlier  collection  purchased  by  Napoleon  I.  and  sent 
to  the  Louvre.  It  consists  largely  of  objects  discovered  on  the  Bor- 
ghese estates.  Some  of  the  chief  objects  have  been  sold  to  foreign 
collectors  within  the  last  few  years.  Gomp.  Helbig^  Antiquities  in 
Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  129-160. 

I.  Vestibule  ('Atrio').  On  the  narrow  walls :  vn.  (1.)  and  xxy» 

(r.),  and  on  the  back-wall,  x.  three  leliefa  tiorcL  «b  \x\\wsi\jM\  vt^  ^"^ 

Claudius  that  onee  stood  in  the  Corso  ivftw  iXi^  ^«2^vix^  ^^^sxt^^ 

erected,  according  to  an  inscription,  in  A.D.bi-b'XVj  ^^  «,^x^^Xfc«^ 

people  in  memory  of  the  victories  in  Biitaiti.   —  '^^  VJcv^\^^^>  ^^'^^ 

Torso  of  Pallas,  a  copy  of  the  Paxtlieiios  oi  PUdloa  ^.  ^^'^^^ 


nS  J.N.andKEiUt, 


^^fmS.M0Hal 


Ht.  HyUvMar  \    over  tbs  blUf,  On   Hb-t  left  St.  Peter ^ 
The  \iin{^  (jf  tbe  aJtar-atittufl  of  8t,  Helen*  IjeloBged  I 
t-i!iiiii]heia(F  tliL'  B&rberliii  Juno  [p.  03&>,  wilb  &  ttoir  ' 
riyht  liLiut,   and  a  niU  of  the  ciOM  far  iha  ^ — ^  *^ 
aiAo  muJerri. 

TLe  Ciaterdan  moDMteiy  foriuexl jf  t^^^^^^* 
11  still  aij  A  liarmck.  - —  Oo  tbe  o^bar^ 
arched  niiidowa  and  the  beginno] 
t>i  thf»  j5e«doriiAin  jnsiLtljoiMd,«^ 

From  Saati.  Gioce  to  t 


Si  Tiom 
The  Vtalk:i 

Miggiofe  tp 
Praasede 


Ijoy;  i-xv.  Companion -piece  to  the  last.  On  the  opposite  wall: 
i.xiv.  Ajax  the  Younger  tearinc  Cassandra  from  the  Palladium. 
By  the  exit :  i.viii.  Vi-nus.  copy  of  an  original  of  the  6th  cent.  l\X. 
—  Paintings  :  Dosso  D'.^fi  Apollo:  Caravaygio,  David  with  the  he;i! 
of  (Goliath. 

IV.  HooM.  In  the  centre.   l»avid  ^ith  the  slincr,  a  youthful  work 

\s\  Bernini.  Kntranco-wall :  lxxviii.  HtTiiia  cf  Pan  :  i.xxix.  Front  o: 

a  sar.'ophasrus.  with  the  lab^iir-  cf  Hircnles  (bark  of  the  sarcuphaL'i:* 

oppovito.  No.  VC.1.   I'pi-n  if.  ixxx.  Lid  if  another  sarrophasius.  will 

roliof  ot*  IVnthosiloa  auil  her  Amazons  cominfr  to  aid  the  Trojiii* 

nftor  iho  lUwth  of  lloctor.    U'Vir-Wiill :    i.xxxv.  .'^o-rallel  Sapjh  . 

t'pon  So.  jur:  >.(r  ophapu^-Ti'Aii  f.  \\w\v  X\\e  \\\<\c»t^  <n^  VvVo \  v>  \V\v 

ff'f'f.  fho  Ci  lidt  ss  in  li-  r  \n  au.liriu2>.  \s"\\\\\WV^\:'A  ^'iVxV**  ^il\>«tV>*-,"vcv 

'A'"  '\nfr.    /o  :s  with  iho   ii\f:iut>  \p  AV^    -avX  XTV'Wv\a\\o  W^  x\t>v 

•»>»////»;>•  of  the  goxls.  —   On  tho  leM-vJAW'.  *  .  ^ad.-.mmo,N*^^>M 
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V.  Room.  In  the  centre,  Apollo  and  Daphne^  a  mnch  admired 
work  of  Bernini^  executed  in  his  18th  year  (1616).  Right  wall : 
cxvn.  Apollo  with  a  griffin  and  tripod,  an  archaistic  work ;  csxvi. 
Three-sided  base,  with  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Bacchus.  Wall  oppo- 
site the  entrance  :  cxv.  Statuette  of  a  hoy  playing  with  a  bird ;  cxm. 
Statuette  of  a  fettered  boy.  Exit  wall :  cvn.  Fisherman  and  herds- 
men, a  genre  group,  intended  for  the  decoration  of  a  fountain. 

VI.  Room  ('Galleria')  with  modern  porphyry  busts  of  emperors. 
In  the  centre,  a  porphyry  bath  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian.  In  the  doorway  to  the  Salone  is  a  beautiful 
antique  vessel  of  ophite,  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Rome. 
The  marble  incrustation  of  the  walls  deserves  notice.  The  statues 
in  the  recesses  are  for  the  most  part  mediocre  and  freely  restored. 
The  herma  of  Bacchus,  a  bronze  head  with  a  beautiful  alabaster  ped- 
estal, at  the  exit,  is  modern. 

VII.  Room.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  clxxxi.  Archaic  female 
bust,  perhaps  a  portrait.  By  the  window  to  the  right,  clxxvii. 
Torso  of  Venus  with  Cupid.  To  the  left,  olxxvi.  Modern  copy  of  the 
•*Thom  Extractor'.    Exit- wall :  OLXxn.  Sleeping  hermaphrodite. 

Vm.  Room.  In  the  centre,  Bernini,  iEneas  and  Anchises,  the 
first  large  work  of  the  artist,  then  in  his  15th  year  (1613).  By  the 
entrance,  cic.  -^sculapius  and  Telesphorus,  gods  of  healing.  Right 
wall :  cviic.  Leda  and  the  swan.  Opposite  the  entrance,  CLXXXVin. 
Late-Roman  tombstone.  Exit- wall:  clxxxiv.  Algardij  Putti  in 
relief;  CLXXxm.  Athena. 

IX.  Room.  In  the  centre,  cc.  Satyr  on  a  Dolphin  (fountain- 
figure),  the  model  of  the  Jonah  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  formerly 
ascribed  to  Raphael  (p.  149).  Entrance-wall:  cor.  Youthful  Maenad  j 
ccni.  Paris.  Exit-wall :  ccxv.  Venus;  coxvi.  Archaic  female  figure, 
an  early  Peloponnesian  original  work. 

X.  Room.  In  the  centre,  *ocxxv.  Dancing  Satyr,  wrongly  restored 
.(he  originally  played  on  a  double  flute).  Opposite  the  entrance, 
ccxxxrn.  Seated  figure  of  a  philosopher,  resembling  the  Menander 
in  the  Vatican  (p.  340).  Exit-wall :  ccxxxn.  Satyr  of  Praxiteles. 
The  fine  ceiling-paintings  by  Conca  should  be  noticed. 

An  adjoining  room  and  a  pavilion  on  the  other  side  of  a  small 
garden  contain  sculptures  for  sale. 

We  now  return  to  the  Galleria  (R.  VI)  and  ascend  the  staircase 
to  the  — 

•'Picture  OaUery,  the  rooms  of  which  are  marked  on  our  plan 
with  Arabic  figures.    The  Borghese  gallery,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Italian  government,  and  the  most  important  in  Rome  next  to  that 
of  the  Vatican,  still  contains  more  masterpieces  than  any  ot  tfea 
private  coUectiona,  in  spite  of  tlie  receiit  lem^Nvi^  cii^^-^^^'^  ^\NJva» 
treasures.   The  ibra  Obnttjby  ia  natuiftW^  \^^^  VcKN^n  "i^^^^^fc^"^ 
than  Bubseqnent  epochs,  as  the  gaWeiv  >»«»  l^xix^^i.^  ^X.  '^^y^^VT^^^ 
the  works  of  that  period  weie  not  -yet  ge^Tiex^Wl  ^^vj^t^^Ns^^^^  ^^ 
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tains  J  however^  some  admirable  works  of  tlie  and  of  tbe  centuTy.  luch 
ae  LoT^nztj  di  CV^df^  Madonna  with  tlie  flower-glasa  ( I,  Room,  No.  433), 
and  the  Holy  Faroily  (I,  439)  by  a  not  yet  fiiUy  idontiflcd  master.  — 
T}io  MiLANHSE  SoHOOT*  OF  LEONARDO  HA.  Yi?ic?i  Las  numeroQa  re- 
praeentatiTea^  though  the  authenticity  of  moat  of  the  examples  may 
he  doubted.  The  best  are  Chnst  Imparting  hie  bleaaing,  &  small  work 
hy  Marco  da  O^^iono  (I,  435]|  and  Christ  bearing  the  Croes,  hy 
Sol<irio  (I,  461).  —  Amoni?  paint«ra  of  the  oide?f  No&Tfl  Italian 
School,  F^ancaco  Francis  enjoys  a  high  reputation ,  anrl  his  claim 
to  it  ia  amply  vindicated  by  hia  gt.  Stephen  (Y,  6&),  a  small 
kneeling  dguro  in  the  red  robe  of  a  deaeon. 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Rai'iiai^Ii}  the  EntombTntnt  (lY^ 
369)  alono  is  authentic.  The  picture  ii  ttot  well  pre^eTved,  and 
ia  perhapB  not  entirely  hy  KaphaeVa  own  hand.  The  impTeaaion 
pT<fdnced  by  it  is  disappoint ing^  the  eompoaltion  seemt  too  studied, 
and  the  colouring  cold  (p.  Hix).  The  predelle  belotiging  to  tt  afe 
1b  the  Yatiean  (p.  331).  The  Forfiartna  (lY,  355),  the  Madonna 
d^Alba  [1,  424)  and  the  Popt  Jiili%ts  II.  (IV ^  413)  are  coplea.  The 
IX,  Room  contains  several  Frescoes  tianaferred  hither  from  the  so* 
called  Yi!  la  of  Raphael  (p.  181),  and  ascribed  to  that  master ;  but  they 
aie  unlike  Ma  workman  ship,  both  in  composition  and  ei^ecution, 

The  School  of  Ffiiiiaea  of  the  IGth  cent,  la  copioQaly  and 
well  TepTesented  (Room  YII).  A  line  example  of  Mazzolino'9  dch- 
fiess  of  colourinj^  is  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Y II,  213).  l*o«to 
Dom^i  Ciice  (VIIi  2iT)  conducts  ua  into  a  world  of  faocy^  aimllaf 
to  that  depicted  by  Ariosto  m  his  Orlando.  Lastly  there  are  sev^ 
eTal  exeelleiit  wofks  by  Garofalo,  the  Eaphmel  of  F<3rrara, 

The  CoLouiUBTS  of  the  16th  Cunt,  will  not  fail  to  attract  the 
Tisitor.  To  Sodoma  the  gallery  is  indebted  for  a  Plet^  (I,  462)  and 
a  Holy  Family  (I,  ifi^),  in  which  the  bead  of  the  Madenua  is  radiant 
with  beauty.  An  important  work  by  Coffeggio,  acquired  in  1824, 
teprcHenta  Dana§  with  Cupids  aharpening  their  aTiows  (X,  125). 
The  flgoro  of  Danae  ia  rather  graceful  than  atrictly  beautifnl,  but 
the  Cupids  are  very  charming,  and  the  chiaroscuro  maaterly.  ^ 
A  room  is  devoted  to  the  Yrnettan  School.  TUian's  sO'^c ailed 
Earthly  and  Heavenly  Loye  (XI,  147)  is  one  of  thoae  creations 
that  produce  an  indelible  itnpresaion  on  the  beholder.  The  picture 
xivets  the  attention  tike  a  poetical  dream,  and  after  the  eye  has 
feasted  on  the  charms  of  the  colouring  the  composition  still 
captivatGa  the  iiuagi nation.  The  Arming  of  Cupid  (XI,  ITO)  is 
one  of  the  finest  mythological  worka  by  the  same  master.  Boni- 
fatio  is  another  master  affording  examples  of  the  richness  of  col- 
wriiig  of  the  Venetian  School  (XI.  186,  being  the  finest). 

Ag  Is  geifer&Uy  the  case  in  tbo  HomaTi  |L,aMeitift*T  iVt  painters 
^  tb&  tatGF  revivil  of  art,  the  AimBiLiHTft  qt  iil% CjtaaA.c:sA  wA 
**«  ^ATUMAUSTS,   tiguTe  v©ry  nnmeTQ^sl'?  ^«i&*     l>0TnCTutUiu5 * 
mMHM  (V,  53}  conuini  &  number  oE  ti^Tn^^^  ^uV\\lft\VV^V*i&*, 
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and  an  excellent  back^onnd  of  landscape;  and  Albanrs  Seasons 
(V,  36,  40,  44,  49)  are  snperb  decorative  pictures.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  works  of  Michael  Angela  da  Caravaggio,  the  chief  of 
the  naturalists  (XI,  110),  are  repulsiye.  The  pictures  hy  German 
and  Netherlandish  masters  are  unimportant. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  a  small  vestibule,  to  the  left  of 
'which  is  — 

Boom  1  (chiefly  Florentine  and  Lombard  schools).  Right  wall : 
424.  Baphael,  Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba,  an  early  copy ;  429.  Bern, 
Luiniy  St.  Agatha,  a  copy ;  *433.  Lor,  di  Credi,  Madonna  with  the 
fiower-glass;  434.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Leda  with  the 
swan ;  435.  Marco  da  Oggiono,  Christ  imparting  a  blessing ;  *439. 
Style  of  Lor,  di  Credi,  Holy  Family ;  444.  Bronzino,,  John  the  Bap- 
tist. —  Left  wall:  •469.  8odoma,  Holy  Family;  •461.  Andrea 
Solaria  (?),  Christ  bearing  the  Cross ;  462.  Sodoma^  Piet^,  darkened 
by  time.  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  2.  Small  art  objects  and  curiosities.  Also,  by  the  entrance : 
619.  View  of  the  Villa  Borghese  in  the  17th  cent.;  627.  Vanni, 
Three  Graces;  514.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Study  of  a  female 
head,  in  silver-point.  Mosaics  by  MarceUo  Provenzale:  498.  Ma- 
donna, 495.  Portrait  of  Paul  V.  —  We  return  to  Room  1  and  enter  — 

Room  3  (Florentine  school).  Entrance-wall :  318.  Carlo  Dolci, 
Madonna;  310.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Mary  adoring  the  Child;  306. 
Carlo  Dolci,  Christ.  -—  Right  wall :  352.  Florentine  School,  Holy 
Family ;  348.  School  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna ;  ♦346.  8a8so- 
ferrato,  Copy  of  Titian's  Three  Ages  (original  in  London) ;  343.  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  Madonna.  —  Exit- wall:  340.  C.  Dolci,  Mater  Dolorosa; 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  334.  Madonnas,  328.  Mary  Magdalen;  336.  Bu- 
giardini.  Madonna.  —  Between  the  windows  :  326.  Lucas  Cranach, 
Venus  and  Cupid ;  324.  FraneiabigiOj  Venus. 

Room  4.  Entrance- wall:  in  the  centre,  ^369.  Baphael,  Entomb- 
ment, painted  in  1507  for  the  Baglioni  chapel  in  San  Francesco  de' 
Oonventuali  in  Perugia  (p.  63),   just  before  the   master  went  to 
Borne,  afterwards  purchased  by  Paul  V.  To  the  right,  ^376.  Andrea 
Sacehi,  Portrait  of  Orazio  Giustiniani;    377.   Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo 
(perhaps  a  youthful  effort  of  Pinturicchio  ?),  Crucifixion,  with  SS.  Je- 
rome and  Christopher.   To  the  left:  355.  Portrait  of  the  so-called 
Fornarina,   a  good  copy  of  RaphaeVs  original  (p.  167),  perhaps  by 
Sassoferrato.  — Adjoining  wall :  Copies  after  RapJiael,  420.  John  the 
Baptist,  413.  Julius  II.;  411.  VanDyck(p),  Piet^;  *408.  Pontormo, 
A  cardinal.  — By  the  first  window :  to  the  right,  Perugino,  401.  Ma- 
donna, 402.  Mary  Magdalen ;  to  the  left,  *399.  Timoteo  Viti,  Portrait 
of  a  boy.  —  By  the  second  window :  to  the  iv^t^  *^^^ »  A.iv\otv<\\.Ck 
da  Messina,  Portrait;  397.  Portrait  of  Perngviio,  ^\Xx\>aM\fc^  \si  "^o.- 
f?Aae/,  —Next  wall:  390.  Ortolano,  Plet^-,  ^^%  Sa^aotwalo,^^^ 
ionna;  386.  Perugino,    St.  Sebastian.  —  "We  ivo^  xeVira.  \o  '^'^ 
eatibnle  and  enter  the 
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Gallebia  fR.  5).  In  the  centre  is  an  antique  marble  group  of  an 
Amazon  riding  down  two  warriors.  Entrance- wall:  68.  Baroceio. 
Flight  of  ^neas  from  Troy.  —  By  the  first  window :  ♦65.  Franc, 
Franria.  St.  Stephen,  a  yonthfal  work;  by  the  third  window:  61, 
60a.  School  of  Fr.  Franeia^  Madonnas;  by  the  last  window:  67. 
School  of  Ft.  Franria,  St.  Fran.-is.  —  Back-wall:  35,  40,  44,  49. 
Franc.  Albani.  The  fo;ir  Seasons,  landscapes  with  mythological  ac- 
cessories; 4'2.  Guercino.  Retnrn  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  —  Exit  wall: 
iJomenichino,  ♦HS.  Diana  and  her  nymphs  practising  with  their  bows ; 
55.  ComaBan  Sibyl. 

Room  6.  Chiefly  portraits :  97.  Moroni^  94.  Bronzino,  74.  Pon^ 
tormo.  Also,  on  the  entrance-wall,  92.  Bald.  Peruzzi,  Yenus.  Op- 
posite, 90.  Elisabeita  Sirani,  Lncretia.  —  We  traverse  a  small 
anteroom  opposite  the  entrance  and  enter  — 

Room  7  (School  of  Ferrara).  Left  wall:  ♦217.  Dosso  Dosti, 
Circe  the  sorceress,  with  fine  sylvan  landscape,  one  of  the  artist's 
masterpieces;  218.  Mazzolino,  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Numerous 
paintings  (mostly  small)  hyOarofalo:  at  the  entrance,  205.  Entomb- 
ment, 210.  Madonna,  208.  Madonna  and  St.  Francis,  213.  Madonna 
and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul;  right  wall,  237.  Scourging  of  Christ,  239. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  240.  Madonna  and  saints. 

Room  8  (Netherlandish  School).  268.  Van  Dydc  (?),  Crudflxion : 
274.  Rubens  (?),  Visitation;  272.  PieUr  Codde,  Miliury  scene;  273, 
Lundens^  Surgical  operation;  291.  D.  Tenters.  Genre  scene. 

Room  9.  Three  frescoes  (under  glass)  by  pupils  of  Raphael, 
from  the  so-called  Villa  of  Raphael  (p.  181):  303.  Marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana,  from  a  drawing  in  the  Albertina  in  Vienna, 
which  hears  the  name  of  Raphael;  294.  Nuptials  of  Vertumnus  and. 
Pomona,  of  inferior  value;  *300.  The  so-called  ^BersagUo  degll  Dei' 
(shooting  contest  of  the  gods),  horn  Michael  Angelo's  drawing  in  red 
chalk,  now  at  Windsor. 

This  composition  was  borrowed  from  Lueian  (ITigrinas,  G.  36),  who 
likens  the  words  of  philosophers  to  arrows  launched  by  variona  archers 
at  the  mark  (the  heart  of  man).  'Some  stretch  their  bow  too  tightly,  and 
their  bolt  does  not  remain  in  the  mark,  bat  only  splita  and  wounds  tt; 
others  have  no  strength  and  graze  but  the  surface;  but  the  true  archer 
chooses  an  arrow,  not  too  sharp  and  not  too  blunt,  looks  straight  at  the 
mark,  and  hits  it  so  that  the  arrow  remains  fast*. 

We  now  return  to  the  anteroom  between  Rooms  6  and  7  and 
turn  to  the  right. to  — 

Room  10.  Entrance-wall:  137.  School  of  Pao^o  Veronese^  John 
the  Baptist  preaching;  133.  Seb.  del  Piombo^  Scourging  of  Christ 
(same  composition  as  in  the  fresco  in  San  Pietro  in  Montoxio, 
p.  362).  —  Left  wall:  101.  School  of  Pao^  Veronese,  St.  Antony 
preaching  to  the  Ashes;  106.  PalmaVecchio  ^\  Lucretla ;  156.  Boni- 
/heio,  Christ  and  his  disciples;  157.  VcnetiauSchool^'\^^^Q\sc^^^"iiN!^ 
the  donor  and  saints  ;  116.  Bern,  Licinio  da  PoTdA-aone,  ^wbSVi  ^«t- 
toit;  iia  Paris  Bordont,  Satyr  and  ^eivxiB. —'B^^>^^^'«''^^^^^;« 
^ft  Oiov.  £eUini  f?),  Madonna-,  \)V  tVi€i  sewiiid -^ns^^^^  '•  ^V-  wiWft 
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Cagnacei^  Sibyl.  —  Exit- wall :  ♦ISS.  Correggio^  Danae,  one  of  the 
artist's  finest  easel-pictures;  127.  L,  BassanOj  The  Trinity. 

Boom  11  (Venetian  School).  In  the  centre  is  a  good  *Copy  of  the 
Farnese  Hercnles  (after  Lysippns).  Left  wall:  143.  Venetian  Schoolj 
Portrait.  —  **147.  Titian,  *Amor  sagro  e  profano'  or  rather  'Art- 
less and  Sated  Love',  one  of  Titian's  first  great  works,  painted  about 
1608,  under  the  influence  of  Giorgione,  representing  a  favourite 
allegory  of  16th  cent,  painters ;  to  the  right  is  the  charming  figure 
of  Artless  Love,  to  the  left  Sated  Love  (this  figure  injured  by 
restoration);  see  also  p.  184.  —  Between  the  windows:  110.  Cara- 
vaggiOj  Holy  Family  with  the  serpent.  —  Right  wall:  163.  Palma 
Vecchio  (?),  Madonna  with  saints  and  donors;  *170.  Titianj  Arm- 
ing of  Cupid  by  Venus  and  the  Graces,  painted  about  1560.  — 
Entrance-wall:  *186.  Lor.  Lotto,  Portrait;  •186.  Bonifazio,  Return 
of  the  Prodigal  Son;  *188.  Titian,  St.  Dominic;  192.  Rihera,  Libera- 
tion of  St.  Peter;  193.  Lor.  Lotto,  Madonna. 

About  V2  M.  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo  the  Vicolo  deW  Arco 
Oscuro  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  the  Ponte  MoUe 
(p.  367;  tramway  No.  13  in  the  Appx.),  beside  the  Casino  of  Ju- 
lius III.-,  built  about  1560  from  designs  attributed  to  Jac.  Sanso- 
yino  and  Bald.  Peruzzi ,  but  now  much  dilapidated  and  not  open  to 
visitors.  About  3  min.  farther  on  the  Vicolo  leads  to  a  small  piazza,  in 
which  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Villa  di  Papa  Ginlio,  built  by  Vignola,  with  the  assistance  of 
Vasari  and  Michael  Angelo,  fitted  up  in  188iB  as  a  museum  for  non- 
Boman  antiquities.  Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141. 

Ground  Floob.  Room  to  the  Right.  The  ceiling  is  tastefully  decorated 
in  stucco  (Christian  virtues)  and  with  paintings  (Story  of  the  nymph  Cal- 
listo)  hy  Taddeo  Zueearo.  In  the  centre  is  a  sarcophagus  from  Cervetri; 
and  in  the  glass-cases  are  vases  from  Corchiano  (near  Falerii).  On  the 
walls  are  copies  of  paintings  in  Etruscan  tomhs  and  of  a  sarcophagus  at 
Florence.  —  Room  to  the  Left,  with  tasteful  ceiling.  Terracotta  wall-cover- 
ings from  the  Etruscan  temples  of  ancient  Falerii  (p.  89),  freely  restored. 
In  the  centre  is  a  very  ancient  coffin,  hollowed  oat  of  a  tree-trunk,  with 
the  skeleton  and  the  coarse  early  Italic  earthenware  which  it  contained 
(found  in  1889  near  Oabii).  Bestoration  of  a  bisellium,  or  double  chair, 
with  bone  ornaments  (eyes  of  glass-paste  in  some  of  the  heads  preserved). 
By  the  door  is  a  plan  of  the  excavations  at  Falerii.  —  We  now  enter  the 
Stmidrcular  Passage  surrounding  the  court,  with  elegant  grotesque  decora- 
tions.   Here,  to  the  left,  is  the  staircase  to  the  — 

FiBST  Floob.  /.  Room.  Earliest  period  of  Falerii  (before  the  6th 
cent.  B.C.),  in  which  importations  from  Greece  and  the  East  are  still  scanty. 
The  coffins  of  hollowed  tree-trunks,  at  the  foot  of  the  entrance  wall,  should 
be  observed.  In  the  central  glass-case  are  a  bronze  cinerary  urn  in  the 
form  of  a  house,  two  bronze  tripods  with  cauldrons,  bronze  buckles,  etc. 
The  earthenware,  bronze  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.^  &r&  &o  !-»  %:&  ^^^Sk^^^^^^ 
arranged  as  they  were  found  in  the  tombs.  In  Caa^  N\  wv^  ^^  \^5i\v«ssivtt.^ 
eases  are  a  few  isolated  vases  of  Greek  origVa. 

...^'  ^''^'-    ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  Greek  importaUons,  a.\>OM\.l£ft-^5*^^-^  ^^^« 
Z'iH  ri^^i^/  Y^thred  figures,  arranged  in  c\iTOiio\os><i^\  ^^^^^''^^^e^^v^ 

raeee  representing  the  severe  and  tlien  the  ixe^  at^A^  ^^  ^e.^-^W"'^ 
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corations.  Ib  XVITI  and  the  following  cases  are  poor  Italic  imitationg 
placed  beside  imported  Greek  examples.  The  central  glass-case  contains 
the  finest  specimens :  *  Vase  in  the  form  of  a  KnuiAle-boney  with  a  Hon,  a  Cupid, 
and  a  Kike,  made,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  a  certain  Syriskos ;  large 
cratera  with  daocing  girls;  Destrnction  of  Troy,  ^Hercules  admitted  to 
Olympus.  Also,  fine  bronze  vessels.  In  Case  XXII  is  a  skull  with  false 
teeth,  set  in  g'>ld.  —  The  interesting  frieze  in  this  room  exhibits  views  of 
Rome  in  the  16th  century. 

///.  Room.  Imitations  of  Greek  art,  from  the  4th  cent,  down  to  the 
destruction  of  Faleril  by  the  Romans,  in  241  B.C.  The  finest  specimens 
are  in  the  central  glass-case :  in  front  are  two  vases  of  similar  shape,  that 
to  the  right  inscribed  in  Latin  ^Oanumede^  Diespater^  Oupito^  AUnerva^;  to  the 
right  are  two  drinking-bowls  with  the  Faliscan  inscription  '-Foied  vino 
pipofOy  era  carefo  (perhaps  =  'hodie  vinum  bibo,  eras  carebo').  Cases 
A  and  B  contain  large  vases  with  silver  glaze. 

/.  Cabinet.  From  the  Tomb  of  a  Priestess  found  near  Todi  (p.  65) :  ♦Gold 
ornaments,  gems,  remains  of  the  golden  ornamentation  of  a  dress,  trans- 
ferred to  modern  cloth;  fine  bronze  ewer  with  a  figure  of  Hercules  as 
handle.  —  //.  Cabinet.  Terracotta  figures  from  the  temples  at  Falerii,  some 
with  admirably  preserved  painting  and  of  striking  beauty :  *  Statue  of  Apollo ; 
antefixse  with  Medusae ;  to  the  right,  small  terracotta  figures  of  Greek  work- 
manship, etc.  —  We  now  return  and  from  Room  II  enter  the  — 

Semicircular  Corridor  of  this  floor,  which  contains  terracottas,  bronze 
weapons,  ornaments,  and  other  objects  found  in  tombs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Falerii.  In  the  right  wing  are  specimens  dating  from  the  eurlier 
Faliscan  period;  in  the  left  wing,  those  of  the  later  period,  when  imports 
from  Greece  began  to  appear.  Case  LXII.  Bronze  vessels  in  admirable  pre- 
servation. LXVl.  Corinthian  vessels.  LXXVI.  Vase  of  the  best  style, 
Apollo  CitharoBdus  and  the  Muses.  —  We  now  return  and  descend  to  the  — 

CouKT.  The  pleasing  and  somewhat  baroque  Fountain  <,  with  a  small 
sunken  basin  in  the  E.  colonnade,  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Vignola 
and  Ammanati  from  a  design  by  Vasari.  In  a  side-court  to  the  right  is  a 
full-size  Model  of  an  Etruscan  Temple^  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered 
in  1882  at  Alatri,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hemici. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  villa  a  road  leads 
under  the  Arco  Oscuro^  a  long  vaulted  archway.  A  little  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  archway,  lies  the  frequented  Ositria  delC  Arco 
Oacuro.  The  road  goes  on  to  the  Monti  Parioli  (p.  367)  and  the 
Acqua  Acetosa  (p.  368). 


//.  JRome  on  the  Tiber  (Left  Bank), 

That  part  of  the  city  which  extends  to  the  W.  from  the  Quirlnal 
and  Capitol  as  far  as  the  river  was  uninhabited  in  the  most  ancient 
times  (Campus  Martins),  but  was  gradually  covered  with  buildings 
as  Rome  extended  her  sway,  and  as  far  back  as  the  Republic,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  became  the  site  of  many 
palatial  edifices.  This  new  town  of  ancient  Rome  was  almost  the 
only  inhabited  district  during  the  middle  ages  and  following  cen- 
turieSf  and  it  la  still  the  most  densely  peopled  quarter.  The  present 
government  baa  undertaken  tlie  taslt  oi  im^iONva^  \\i\a  <v<i«Jf ter  hy 
tie  construction  of  new  and  broad  Btieftt^  *,  "Vixit  v^MX-lWEa.  ^^"^^  W 
still  retains  the  characteristics  of  the  med.\»^«\  vcA  '^^tv«Nssa.\^«k 
J°'^J"  its  network  of  narrow  and  dirty  fttieeU  a.TL^i\wv^^,  cvjiN^^^s^^ 
^r  the  busy  tratac  of  the  lower  olaaaeB,  aiAcoTiUVT^^%^«Kl'^^ 
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Interesting  oliurches  and  palaees.  The  Via  del  Corsoy  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  is  characterized  by  its  imposing  Baroque  facades 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

a.  The  Via  del  Corso  and  Adjacent  Side  Streets. 

The  •Via  del  Cobso,  usually  called  simply  *Il  Corio\  is  the 
central  street  of  the  three  running  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  (p.  147).  It  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Via  Lata  beginning 
at  the  Capitol  and  continued  outside  the  ancient  city  as  the  Via 
Flaminia  (comp.  p.  368).  Its  length  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to 
the  Piazza  Venezia  is  1660  yds.,  or  nearly  a  mile. 

The  N.  part  of  the  street  is  little  frequented.  No.  518,  to  the 
right,  between  the  first  two  cross-streets,  is  the  Pal,  Rondanini 
fPl.  1, 17),  the  court  of  which  contains  an  unfinished  Pietkby  Michael 
Angelo,  probably  for  his  own  tomb.  No.  18,  on  the  left  side,  was 
once  inhabited  by  Goethe ;  inscription :  ^In  questa  casa  immagind  e 
scrisse  cose  immortali  Volfango  Goethe.  H  Comune  di  Roma  a 
memoria  del  grande  ospite  pose  1872'. 

On  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  church  of  San  Oiacomo  in  Augusta^ 
or  degli  Jneurahilij  with  a  facade  by  0.  Maderna.  It  belongs  to  the  ad- 
Joining  surgical  hospital,  which  extends  to  the  Via  di  Ripetta.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  the  left,  is  the  small  Augustine  church  of  Oesii  e  Maria, 
with  a  facade  by  Girol.  Rainaldi. 

In  the  Via  de"  Poniefid^  tbe  third  turning  on  the  right,  is  the  entrance 
(No.  57;  on  the  left)  to  the  Mantoleum  of  Aagattut  (Pi.  1, 17, 18).  erected 
by  that  emperor  in  28  B.C.  as  a  burial  place  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  in  whivh  many  of  his  successors  down  to  Nerva  were  interred.  Visitors 
enter  bv  the  glass  door  in  the  court  and  find  the  cust'dian  on  the  flrst 
floor  (1/2  fr.  5  visit  not  very  interesting).  —  On  a  square  travertine  base- 
ment, now  wholly  beneatli  the  level  of  the  ground,  rose  a  huge  circular 
edifice  in  two  stories,  which  contained  the  mortuary  chambers,  above 
wbich  arose  a  terraced  mound  of  earth,  embellished  with  cypresses  and 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  environed  with  a 
park.  Augustus  was  interred  in  the  large  central  chamber,  from  which  ra- 
diated fourteen  smaller  chambers,  most  of  which  arc  preserved,  though  in 
a  ruinous  condition.  The  exterior  is  best  viewed  from  the  court-yard  of 
the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  102  Via  di  Ripetta.  In  the  i2th  cent,  the  Mau- 
soleum was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the  Golonnas-,  in  the  17th  cent, 
the  central  dome  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  building 
was  afterwards  used  as  an  open-air  arena.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  interior 
was  occupied  by  a  circus.  —  The  obelisks  mentioned  at  pp.  168  and  171 
were  erected  beside  the  entrance  to  the  Mausoleum  in  the  1st  century. 

On  the  right,  in  an  expansion  of  the  Corso,  is  San  Carlo  al  CorBO 
(PL  I,  18),  the  national  church  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  resort  of 
the  fashionable  world.  It  was  begun  in  1612  by  Onorio  Lunghi  and 
continued  by  Martino  Lunghi  the  Younger  and  Pietro  da  Cortona; 
the  tasteless  facade  was  added  in  1690  by  Ca/rdinal  Omodei,  Ceiling 
paintings  in  the  interior  by  Oiacinto  Brandi.  Over  the  hi^h-altM. 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Carlo  Maralla:  \XiftN\t^TvT<i^"«i5ssR»S^- 
jnff  San  Carlo  Borromeo  to  Christ.  ^^lYift  \iftwV.  Qi  ^w:^  ^«sV^Ns»  ^wfc.- 
posited  under  this  altar.) 
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Beyond  the  Via  Condotti,  leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  161), 
and  the  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  (p.  205j,  prolonging  the  Via 
Condotti  towards  the  W.,  begins  the  frequented  part  of  the  Oorso, 
with  nmnerons  shops,  and  enlivened,  especially  towards  evening, 
by  crowds  of  carriages  and  foot-passengeis. 

On  the  right,  No.  418  A,  is  the  spacious  Palazzo  Buspolij  bailt 
by  Ammanati  in  1586,  with  a  fine  marble  staircase. 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Frattina  (No.  151),  is  the 
Palazzo  Bernini  y  the  vestibale  of  which  contains  a  large  figure 
representing  *Truth  brought  to  light  by  time',  by  Bernini,  an  ex- 
aggerated example  of  the  allegorical  style  of  the  time,  but  admirably 
executed. 

In  a  long  piazza  on  the  right  rises  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina 
(PI.  I,  18),  founded  in  the  4th  cent,  by  a  pious  matron  named 
Lucina,  but  frequently  altered,  for  the  last  time  in  1606.  In  the 
Interior,  by  the  2nd  pillar  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Nic.  Poussin 
(d.  1665),  erected  by  Chateaubriand;  above  the  high-altar  a  Cruci- 
fixion by  Ouido  Beni.  This  church  was  the  scene  of  Pompilia's  mar- 
riage (in  Browning's  'The  Ring  and  the  Book'). 

On  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  in  Lucina  and  the 
Corso,  is  the  Pal.  Fiano  (PI.  I,  18),  on  the  site  of  the  Ara  PaciSy 
set  up  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  9  (remains,  see  p.  165).  In  front  of 
this  palace  an  ancient  arch  (removed  in  1662)  once  spanned  the 
Corso  (reliefs,  see  p.  165). 

The  Via  delle  Convertite  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  di  San 
SiLVESTRO  (PI.  I,  18),  which  is  embellished  with  a  monument 
to  the  poet  Pietro  Metastasio  (b.  at  Home  1698,  d.  at  Vienna  1782), 
by  Gallon  (1886).  Jn  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  piazza  rises  the 
venerable  church  of  San  Silvestro  in  Capiie^  erected  in  honour  of 
a  piece  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  still  preserved  here,  by 
Paul  I.  (757-67)  on  the  site  of  his  own  house.  The  entrance-court 
is  ancient,  but  the  church  has  been  frequently  rebuilt.  The  church 
now  belongs  to  English  Roman  Catholics.  Part  of  the  monastery 
formerly  connected  with  the  church  has  been  converted  into  the 
handsome  Foit  and  Telegraph  Offl.ce,  which  has  entrances  from 
the  piazza  and  the  Via  della  Vite  (p.  131).  Another  part  of  the 
old  monastery  contains  the  ministerial  Office  of  Public  Works.  — 
Opposite  San  Silvestro  is  the  English  Church  of  the  Trinity  (p.  137), 
erected  in  1874,  with  a  handsome  facade  in  the  early-Renaissance 
style.  —  At  No.  11,  Via  di  Mercede,  which  leads  to  the  E.  from  the 
Piazza  di  San  Silvestro,  is  a  tablet  recording  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
lived  here  when  at  Rome  in  1832. 

Elbgtbio  Tbamwat  from  tbe  Piazza  di  San  Silvestro  to  the  Bailwajt 
Stntion  and  thence  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  see  Ifo.  1  in  the  Appendix. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  del  Corso,  to  the  t\0it,  \ft  t\v€k  Pal.  Veroepi 
C^o.  374),  now  Torlonia  (PI.  1, 18),  erected  \)^  Oivot\q  \iUTi^V,  ^^ 
restored  by  Alesaandro  Specchi.  Aloggia  oiit\ift^t«l^Q«iN%^^s««ft. 
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with  pleasing  mytliological  fi:escoes  by  Fi.  Albani.  A  tablet  placed 
on  this  house  in  1892  records  that  ShelUy  lived  here  in  1819. 

On  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  delle  Oonvertite,  is  the 
large  new  Palazzo  Marignoliy  on  the  groundiloor  of  which  is  the 
Caffd  Nazionale,  better  known  as  the  Caff^  Aragno.  On  the  same 
side  is  the  large  establishment  of  the  FraUlU  Bocconi,  built  in 
1886-87,  beside  which  begins  the  Via  del  Tritone  (p.  153).  The 
Via  San  GUudio,  between  these  'palazzi',  leads  to  the  Piazza  di 
San  ClaudiOf  in  which  is  the  British  Consulate  (p.  131). 

To  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  the  exten- 
sive Palazzo  Cblgi,  begun  in  1562  by  Oiac.  della  Porta,  and  com- 
pleted by  C.  Madema,  The  small  collection  of  antiques  and  pictures 
is  not  open  to  the  public.  Admission  to  the  'Bibllotheca  Chisiana', 
see  p.  138. 

The  handsome  Piazza  Colonna  (PI.  II,  18),  which  here  inter- 
rupts the  Corso,  is  one  of  the  busiest  squares  in  Rome  (military 
music  on  summer-evenings,  comp.  p.  139).  In  1889,  by  the  pulling 
down  of  the  Palazzo  Piombluo,  the  piazza  was  extended  on  the  E. 
as  far  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via,  built  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the 
Elder  in  1594. 

The  ^Column  of  MarcuB  AnrelinB,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  named  after  it,  is  embellished  like  that  of  Trajan  with  reliefs 
from  the  emperor's  wars  against  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German 
tribes  on  the  Danube.  The  column  consists  of  28  blocks,  besides 
the  pedestal  and  capital,  in  all  95  ft.  (100  ancient  Roman  ft.)  in 
height,  and  has  a  staircase  in  the  interior.  In  1589  Sixtus  Y.  caused 
the  column  to  be  restored  and  crowned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Paul, 
while  he  strengthened  the  pedestal  and  covered  it  with  masonry.  At 
that  period  it  was  ascribed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  after  whom  it  was 
erroneously  named. 

The  reliefs,  which  form  23  spirals  around  the  colnmn,  are  divided  into 
tv7o  series  by  the  figure  of  Victory  writing  upon  her  shield,  about  half- 
way up,  on  the  E.  side.  The  reliefs  above  refer  to  the  Bellnm  German- 
icum  (172-173)  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quades;  those  below  to  the 
Bellum  Sarmaticum  (174-175)  against  the  Sarmates,  lazyges,  and  Quades. 
The  third  spiral  from  the  foot,  on  the  E.  side,  illustrates  the  preservation 
of  the  Roman  army  by  a  sudden  rain-stonn,  an  incident  which  in  the  4th 
cent,  was  explained  as  a  miraculous  response  to  the  prayers  of  some 
Christian  legionaries. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  a  building  with  a  portico  of 
ancient  Ionic  columns  from  Veil,  erected  here  in  1838  (on  the  ground- 
floor  the  trattorie  *Fagiano*  and  'Colonna'). 

The  streets  running  to  the  "W.,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
portico,  lead  to  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  (p.  207).    The  street 
running  to  the  S.  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  Iil^\^Ta.kw<^VX^^ 
18),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  eleven  Coim^'vftsv  <t.^\vssi».^^  Vs.^« 
lu'gli,  of  a  *TempleotNej^tVLne,\i\x\\i^^^^^'!^x^^^^^^^ 
i5  in  its  length  and  8  in  its  breadtYi.    T^ie  €V«a-«^w  eriX.^'vxX  ^q\n^^>^ 
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belonged  to  the  N.  side  of  the  temple.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella  is  preserved  in  the  adjoining  hailding,  once  used  as  a  custom- 
house  (Dogana  di  Terra),  now  the  Exchange.  The  reliefs  repre- 
senting conquered  provinces,  mentioned  on  p.  230,  vrere  among 
the  decorations  of  the  temple  or  of  the  colonnade  surrounding  it.  — 
The  Via  de'  Pastini  leads  hence  to  the  Pantheon  (p.^208),  while  the 
Corso  is  regained  by  the  Via  dl  Pietra  to  the  left. 

From  the  Corso  to  the  Fontana  Trevi  by  the  Via  delle  Muratte, 
see  p.  153. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  del  Corso,  also  on  the  left ,  where  the 
street  expands,  we  reach  the  *Palazzo  Sciarra-Colonna  (No.  239 ; 
PI.  II,  18),  the  finest  of  the  whole  street,  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  cent,  by  Flaminio  Ponzio^  with  a  portal  of  later  date. 
This  palace  once  contained  a  famous  picture-gallery  (comp.  p.  356). 

Opposite  is  the  imposing  Cassa  di  RUparmio,  or  Savings  Bank, 
by  CipoUa  (1868).  The  first  side-street  on  the  right  leads  to  the 
church  of  8an^  Jgnazio  (p.  194),  the  next  two  side-streets  to  the 
Collegio  Romano  (Museo  Kircheriano;  p.  195).  No.  307  in  the  Via 
del  Corso,  between  the  last  two  side-streets,  is  the  Palazzo  Simonetti, 
Opposite,  a  little  back  from  the  street,  is  the  church  of  — 

San  Harcello  (PL  n,  18),  mentioned  as  early  as  499,  re-erected 
by  Jae,  Sansovino  in  1519,  and  entirely  modernised  in  1874.  The 
facade  (1683)  is  by  Carlo  Fontana, 

Tbe  4th  Chapel  on  the  right  contains  paintings  by  Perino  del  Vaga, 
completed  after  bis  death  by  Dan.  da  VoUerra  and  Pellegrino  da  Modena^ 
and  the  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (d.  1824),  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  by 
Rinaldo  Rinaldi.  The  tomb  of  the  English  Cardinal  Weld  (d.  1837)  and 
that  of  Pierre  Gilles  (d.  1555),  the  traveller,  are  also  in  this  church. 

The  next  side-streets  are  the  Via  Lata,  leading  to  the  right  to 
the  Collegio  Romano  (p.  195),  and  the  Via  Santi  Apostoli,  leading 
to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  (p.  202).  To  the  right  in  the 
Via  Lata  is  a  quaint  little  fountain  in  the  form  of  a  man  with  a 
barrel  ('II  Facchino'),  removed  from  the  Corso  in  1872. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  Corso,  farther  on,  is  the  small  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata  (comp.  p.  189),  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
7th  cent.,  but  in  its  present  forpa  dating  from  the  17th ;  tasteful  facade 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona  (1660).  From  the  vestibule  a  staircase  ascends 
to  an  oratory  (built  by  Vignola)  in  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  are 
said  to  have  taught.  Below  this  church  and  the  Palazzo  Doria  lie  ex- 
tensive ancient  walls,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Saepta  Julia^  an 
edifice  begun  by  Casar  and  completed  by  Agrippa,  for  taking  the 
votes  of  the  national  assembly,  but  afterwards  used  for  games  and 
as  a  market-place. 

Adjoining  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Latais  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Doria 

CPl.  II,  18),  with  a  17th  cent,  facade  towards  the  Corso;  see  p.  198. 

Opposite  Tisea  the  Palazzo  Odescolchi,  ©letU^  m\Saa^'^\w  x.V'^ 

creatine  style.   Adjacent  is  the  Pal.  Salviati,  \i^  O wV;^  ^w^iX.^, 

pied  in  1726-1800  by  the  French  Academv  q^  Kx^.^^.  VoKS^. 
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The  last  corner-hoase  on  the  right  is  the  Pal,  Bonaparte^  formerly 
BkUiecini,  erected  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Mattia  de'  Rossi,  where  Madame 
Letitia,  mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  died  in  1836. 

On  the  S.  the  Corso  is  terminated  by  the  Piazza  di  Venbzia 
rn.  n,  17;  48  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  ftom  which  the  Via  Nazionale 
(p.  165)  rans  to  the  left  and  the  Via  del  Plehiscito^  continued  by  the 
Corao  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  215),  to  the  right.  The  piazza,  which  is 
Ae  central  point  of  the  Roman  tramway-system  (comp.  the  Appx.), 
is  named  after  the  imposing  — 

*Palauo  di  Ven«iia«  begun  about  1455  by  Pope  Paul  II.  (before 
his  aoeetslon)  in  the  Florentine  style,  in  which  the  effect  is  produced 
by  massiveness  (p.  Ixv).  The  stones  were  obtained  from  the  Colos- 
seum. The  architect  is  uncertain ;  but  Vasaxi  is  certainly  wrong  in 
ascribing  the  design  to  Giuliano  da  Majano.  Meo  del  Oaprino  and 
Fianeesco  del  Borgo  di  San  Sepolcro  appear  merely  to  have  super- 
intended its  erection.  The  palace  was  presented  in  1560  by  Pius  IV. 
to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  with  which  it  came  in  1797  into  the  pos« 
session  of  Austria,  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Austrian  ambas* 
sador  to  the  VaticAn.  The  handsome  two-storied  court  with  arcades, 
by  Qiaeomo  da  Pletrasantay  is  little  more  than  begun. 

The  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  Is  occupied  by  the  Palazzo 
Torlonia  TPl.  II,  17,  20),  formerly  the  Palazzo  BolognetU,  built 
about"165u  by  C  Fontana^  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Don  Giulio 
Torlonia,  Duke  of  Ceri.  Its  N.  corner  has  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  165). 

The  narrow  lane  beside  the  Palazzo  Venezia ,  continuing  the 
line  of  the  Corso,  derives  its  name  Ripresa  dei  Bdrberi  from  the  fact 
that  the  'Barbary'  horses  used  in  the  races  of  the  Carnival  were 
stopped  here. 

Tho  N.Slope  of  thk  Capitol, In  front  of  which  we  now  stand, 
has  been  undergoing  much  alteration  since  1885 ;  several  blocks  of 
buildings  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  ropm  for  the  substructure 
of  the  Victor  Emanuel  Monument  (p.  228).  —  To  the  left,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Via  di  Marforlo  (p.  260),  which  leads  hence  to  the 
S,E:  to  the  Forum  (p.  241),  is  the  Tomb  of  Caiu8  Pobliciua  BOmlua 
(PJ.  II,  20),  to  whom  the  ground  was  granted  by  the  Senate  as  a 
burial-place  for  himself  and  his  family  ('honoris  virtutisqne  caussa', 
as  the  inscription  records)  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  This  point 
must  therefore  have  lain  outside  the  walls  of  Servius,  as  interments 
within  their  limits  were  prohibited. 

The  streets  running  to  tho  E.  debouch  in  the  Forum  Trajanum 
(p.  263).  —  Turning  to  the  W. ,  a  few  paces  bring  us  to  the  small 
Piazza  San  Marco y  with  its  gardens,  and  lo  — 

San  Mw0  (PL  H,  i 7),  incorporated  \u  tVvft  ^ .  «.V^«i  ^^  XX^^^^.^ 
Venezia.    This  ohurch,  said  to  date  ftom  tYve  tvm«k  ol  C^iiv8XA.Tv\Ntvfc  ..^^^^ 
re-^recied  in  833  5y  Gregory  IV.,  and  adotTV€A\iv  VNftRi^^^  OViitow^o 
Bakdekbr.    Italy  II.    18th  Edition.  ^-'^ 
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da  PUtrttsanta  with  a  line  Testibale  ind  piobaUy  witii  the  eoffeied 
ceiling  of  the  iiATe.  The  interiiv,  rettned  in  the  17ih  cent.,  was 
modernised  by  Card.  Quirini  in  1744. 

YxaTiBULX.  Roman  and  ancient  GhriaOan  inacriptioBS,  boilt  into  the 
wallB.  8t  Mark  in  relief,  above  the  handaome  inner  principal  portaL  The 
IVTKUOB  IB  i^proached  hj  a  descent  of  fereral  atepc.  Witk  the  exception 
of  the  tribune  and  the  beaatilnl  ceiling,  all  the  older  part*  have  been 
disflgored  by  restorationA  in  the  Baroque  rtjle.  The  Tribnne,  with  ita  hand- 
some pavement  (opos  Alexandrinom),  lies  several  steps  hi^ier  flian  the  rest 
of  the  diorch.  The  mosaics  (in  the  centre  Chzist ;  kit,  SS.  Hark,  Agnpetns, 
and  Agnea;  right,  SS.  Felicianna  and  llark  eacorting  Gregory  lY.)  date 
from  the  moat  degraded  period  of  this  art  and  have  been  justly  deaeribed 
as  ^utter  caricaturea\  In  the  Right  Aisle :  ist  Chapel,  Altar-piece  by  Falata 
Gioptme^  the  BesurrecUon;  9rd  Chap.,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  MmraUa;  at 
the  end,  adjoining  the  tribune,  Pope  Mark,  an  admirable  old  picture,  per- 
haps by  Carlo  CrtoelU.  In  the  Left  Aisle:  2nd  Chap^  Alta]^relief ,  Greg. 
Barbadigo  diatributiBg  alma,  by  AM.  tTBste,  —  The  Kicsistt  containa  an 
altar  and  canopy  by  Mim>  da  FifoU  and  Giav.  Dalmmia. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  square  is  the  so-called  Madama  LuercMiaf 
the  mutilated  maible  bust  of  a  eoloesal  female  statue  (priestess  of 
Isis),  which  carried  on  conversations  with  the  Abbate  Luigi  (p.  216), 
similar  to  those  of  Pasquin  with  the  Marforio  (oomp.  p.  217). 

The  Via  di  San  Marco  terminates  in  the  Via  AraeoeU,  which  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  AracGBli  (p.  227)  and  the  Capitol,  and 
to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  del  Gesii  (p.  215). 

b.  Musee  Kircheriano  and  Ethnographical  and  Freliiitorie 
Museum.  Doria  and  Colonna  Ckdleriet . 

To  the  right  and  left  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  del  Oorso,  5-6  min* 
from  the  Piasza  di  Yenezia,  are  several  interesting  Collbctiohs.  The 
Mtueo  Kfrekeritmo  and  Ethnographical  and  Prthittoric  Mmettm  is  open  daily ; 
the  Ifcria  Qatterjf  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  only;  and  the  OoUnma  Qallerf  on 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat  (eomp.  pp.  140, 141). 

The  Via  del  Caravita,  which  diverges  to  the  W.  from  the  Corso  be- 
side the  Savings  Bank  (p.  192)  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  leads 
vii  the  small  Piazza  Sant*  Ignazio  (PI.  II,  18)  almost  straight  on  to 
the  Pantheon.  In  the  Piazza  Sant*  Ignazio  rises  the  Jesuit  church  of — 

8anV  Ignailo  (PI.  U,  18),  designed  by  the  Padre  Ora»$i,  with  a 
facade  by  Algardu  The  building,  begun  by  Card.  Ludovisi  in  1626, 
after  the  canonisation  of  the  saint,  was  not  completed  till  1675. 

The  IvTsmiOB  is  decorated  in  the  Baroque  style.  The  paintinga  on  the 
vaulting,  dome,  and  apse,  and  the  picture  over  the  hl^-altar  are  by  the 
Padre  PotxOy  an  able  maater  of  perapective,  by  whom  the  chapel  of  San  Luigl 
Gonzaga,  in  the  aisle  to  the  right,  was  also  designed.  The  perspective  of  the 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  dome  is  correctly  seen  from  the  round  marble 
slab  in  the  centre  of  the  nave.  In  the  transept  are  two  large  marble  reliefs: 
to  the  ri^t.  Apotheosis  of  San  Luigi  Gonsaga,  on  the  left,  Annunciation. 

On  the  roof  of  this  church  is  a  Timu  Ball^  regulated  from  the  Obser- 
vatory (p.  196),  the  fall  of  which  at  noon  ia  the  signal  for  the  diacharge 
of  the  time-gun  at  the  Castello  SanV  Angelo. 

The  space  between  Sant'  Ignaiio  and  the  Palazzo  Grazioli  (p.  215), 
t0  the  S,,   wsa  occupied  in  antiquity  \>^  %  lamoxia  lem^  «|  1%\»^ 
Mid  the  excavations  on  this  site  \«l7©  "Vitou^ii^  'B»3BBk«tS!Wi&  «&s^«c& 
rewAins  to  light    Among  these  are  ih©  Woua,  ^^\toi.«k%,  wA^wis^ 
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in  the  OapitoUne  Museum  (p.  236],  and  the  obelisks  now  in  front 
of  the  Pantheon  (p.  207),  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  210),  and 
the  railway-station  (p.  159). 

On  the  £.  side  of  the  Piazza  Saut^  Ignazio,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
del  Seminario,  is  the  Palazzo  Borromeo,  which  since  1873  has  heen 
the  seat  of  the  Universitaa  Oregoriana,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits.  This 
institution,  which  has  superseded  the  CoUegio  Romano  (see  below), 
eonfers  degrees  (laurea)dn  theology,  canon  law,  and  philosophy.  — 
Opposite  is  the  Miniatry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  (PI.  II,  18). 

On  the  S.  the  choir  of  Sant'  Ignazio  adjoins  the  — 

Oolleglo  Bomano  (PI.  n,  18),  an  extensive  building  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  cent.,  under  Gregory  XIU.  and  Sixtus  Y.,  by 
Bart,  Ammanati,  The  massive  principal  facade  looks  S.  towards  the 
PlaEza  del  Collegio  Romano,  where  also  is  the  entrance  to  the  Lieeo 
Emnio  Quifino  Viseonti,  established  in  this  wing.  —  A  side-entrance, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  building,  in  the  Via  del  Collegio  Romano, 
parallel  to  the  Gorso,  admits  to  the  Biblioteca  Vtttorio  Emanitele 
(p.  138)  and  (on  the  third  story)  to  the  — 

*Kiiseo  Xircheriano,  founded  by  the  learned  Athanasius  Kircher, 
bom  near  Fulda  in  1601,  a  Jesuit  and  teacher  at  Wiirzburg  in  1618, 
afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  and 
celebrated  for  his  historical,  mathematical,  and  scientific  researches 
(d.  1680).  Since  1870,  when  the  collections  became  the  property  of 
the  State,  the  Grsco-Roman  and  Christian  antiquities  have  been  com- 
bined in  a  special  section,  while  the  ethnographical  specimens  were 
transferred  to  the  rich  and  much  more  extensive  *Etlmographioal 
asLd  PrehiBtoric  Collection  (Museo  Etnograflco^PreistoricoJ,  opened 
in  1876.  The  director  is  Commendaiore  Pigorini,  Adm.,  see  pp.  140, 
141 ;  catalogue,  see  Helbig  and  Reisch,  Collections  of  Antiquities  at 
Borne,  vol.  ii,  pp.  415-459. 

We  first  enter  the  old  Museo  Kibchebiano.  —  In  the  Corridor 
(PI.  2)  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  ancient  mosaics  on  the  floor; 
on  the  walls  are  terracotta  reliefs  of  the  kind  used  in  antiquity  to 
deeorate  the  walls  of  tombs  and  villas:  No.  40,  Nile  scene;  229. 
Penelope  and  Ulysses  with  the  nurse;  also  Etruscan  cinerary  urns 
in  terracotta,  some  with  the  painting  preserved.  The  show-cases 
contain  small  articles  in  bronze,  iron,  ivory,  and  bone,  and  a  large 
collection  of  antique  Roman  and  Italian  bronze  coins  (aes  grave). 
The  cabinets  by  the  walls  contain  terracotta  figures  (chiefly  votive), 
lamps,  terracotta  vessels,  and  small  objects  in  glass  and  ivory.  In  Case 
m,  to  the  left :  Silver  goblets  found  in  the  mineral  spring  at  Yicarello 
(p.  97),  among  which  are  four  in  the  form  of  milestones  and  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  route  f coxa  G%.vL^<%> 
(Cadis)  in  Spain  to  Rome;  a  book  consistii\g  oil  ^\a.\.«&  Qi\^^.^\si:- 
aerihed  with  myBtical  symhols  (believed  to  "bft  &  nv^slVo.^Xi'^^VQi'C^vfe 
BMiUdian  Gnostics);  leaden  tablet  inscribed.  ^U\i  «w  \on  ^  -  <2c^v^^ 
Ctheee  both  on  the  hottom-shelf).  —  Opposite,  ^iClC«X>.  ^^  vV^Vv^-v 


IM^  /i.JLMOrfttcrrXJKj.    BHO. 


^y-v,  V|;i;;  Iju^  \>r.vu/t  vkA^jA  -wi-a. 

i4r/%.  i-iArltz  ti*  iifttr,p«L:2.  -I  iat*  zva,  hw%j,  oao.  shl  if  rm 
n^y^n  a.'-,  Vf  raj  mn^Uzz  Z6&l!»:.  7*^  wi  xccer«e  m,miz£taf.  eeaer- 

ft  ^^,'r/*%JkM.  —  It  tihe  rUk  Ck':>.  iifr  ue  rlzis  (X41.  Til)  ire  lB*i— 
vtttf'f :fN4  ft»4  r«fl  tie  i^vcr  fi€KT««)  pr>jeefLi»  f*r  i£iaB. 

.     Boob  *^  1)  at  tbe 

frseinaise  of  hke  ciMridor. 

Ilk  &e  <^xkae  if  Vkt  f jflions 

crij  in  th^  fcssesfivii  of 
Ficoroni,  tkeftatfqBftzun), 
fuund  neftT  FalestiiBa  im 
1744.  k  is  ft  wilei-oftkst 
of  cyiinirioftl  fjnn,  ad- 
domed  villi  adminlily  eor 
giftTcd  designs  from  tke 
Elory  of  the  Aigaaaats, 
lankiiig  ftmong  the  moat 
beftutifiil  ftnnqne  works  of 
the  kind. 

When  the  Argoaftate  on 
their  royage  to  Cdehifl 
reached  the  land  of  the  B«ih- 
rf  kes,  the  king  Amycns  pre- 
vented  them  from  using  ft 
spring  of  water  until  he  had 
been  vanquiahed  by  PoUujc  In 
a  boxing-contest.  The  central 
point  of  the  design  (compare 
the  copy  hanging  to  the  left 
of  the  door)  represents  the 
punishment  of  Uie  Tanouish- 
ed  king,  who  is  bound  to  ft 
tree  by  the  victor.  To  the 
right  is  Athena,  above  whom 
is  a  Kike  with  a  victor^s 
wreath  for  poUux.  In  front 
are  Jdson  and  Hercules.  Then 
appears  the  ship  Argo;  the 
Greeks  drioking at  the  spring  \ 
and  an  Argonaut  praetising 
boxing,  mimicked  by  ft  eois 
pulent  Silenus.  ^  The  fiset 
and  the  figures  on  the  lid  are 
of  inferior  workmanship;  Qa 
the  latter  are  the  inseriptiOnt 
(3rd  cent.  B.C.):  'KoviosPlftft- 
ties  med  Romai  (me  BomK) 
fecid\  and  *Dindia  Mftcolala 
MeK\  d^^W^  V^m'^.  IntrQd.]< 


^ne  andent  Bronze  Chair  (biselUum)  uAaV^L  m\\v  ?\\n«.  — ^^-lW 
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llTst  window:  Bronze  flgare  of  a  Boy  In  whose  extended  arms  was 
a  Targe  hasin  (fonntain-flgnre).  —  The  wall-cases  contain  Egyptian 
wooden  and  bronze  statuettes,  Etmscan  idols,  small  hronze  flgnres 
of  the  Roman  period,  weaxK>ns,  candelabra,  ete.  In  Oase  I,  upper 
shelf  to  the  right,  is  a  Head  of  Apollo,  after  Praxiteles  (eyes  origin- 
ally inserted).  In  Case  III  is  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  mirror-case 
with  a  delicately  worked  relief  of  a  contest  of  giants. 

The  room  (PI.  3)  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  contains  early- 
Ohristian  tombstones  and  sarcophagus-reliefs.  In  the  centre  is  a 
piece  of  wall-plaster  from  the  Paedagogium  on  the  Palatine  (comp. 
p.  271),  with  a  Caricature  of  the  Crucifixion  scratched  upon  it :  a  man 
with  ^e  head  of  an  ass,  affixed  to  a  cross,  with  a  praying  figure  at 
the  side,  and  the  words  'AXe^aixevo;  zefieTe  fteov  (Alexamenos  wor- 
ships God). 

This  probably  represents  the  sarcastic  wit  of  an  imperial  page  at  the 
expense  of  some  Christian  companion.  The  ass's  head  is  supposed  to  be 
a  referenoe  to  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  stable;  but  it  is  certain  (Tacitus, 
Bisi.  V.  3,  4)  that  the  worship  of  as<:es  was  attributed  by  the  Romans  to 
Ihe  Jews  even  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Another  theory  recognizes  the 
graffito  as  a  monument  of  the  intermingling  of  religions  ttiat  prevailed  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  to  which  Christianity  was  no  exception.  On 
this  theory  the  anihor  of  the  sketch  mi^ht  have  belonged  to  the  Gnostic 
sect  of  Uie  Sethians,  who  hailed  from  Ejiypt  and  identlAed  Christ  with  Seth, 
the  son  .of  Adam,  and  Seih  again  with  the  ass-headed  Egyptian  deity  Scti 
or  Seth.  The  charges  of  ass-worship  brought  by  the  Romans  against  the 
Christians  had  reference  to  the  representations  of  this  sect. 

The  cabinets  contain  medisval  and  Oriental  curiosities  forming 
part  of  the  original  Kircher  collection. 

In  the  long  corridor  opening  opposite  this  room  begins  the  Eth- 
NOG&APHicAii  Collection  (Museo  Etnografico).  In  the  corridor  (PI.  4) 
are  objects  from  the  Potor  Regions  and  from  North  a,nA  Sou(h  America, 
—  The  next  five  rooms  (PI.  6-10)  represent  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
diTided  into  three  groups  :  Melanesia,  Polynesia,  and  Micronesia,  — 
In  the  next  corridor  (PI.  11),  Boats  and  other  objects,  from  various 
countries.  In  the  adjoining  cabinet  (PI.  11  a),  Embroidered  mantle 
from  Mexico,  time  of  Fernando  Cortez.  —  Then  a  series  of  rooms 
with  articles  from  Australia  and  Oceana  (PI.  12-14);  South  Africa; 
the  Sudan  and  districts  of  the  upper  Nile  (PI.  15,  16);  Abyssinia 
and  Shoa  (PI.  16-19;  numerous  gifts  from  African  chiefs  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  Italy),  and  other  countries  of  East  Africa  (PI.  20- 
24);  Burma  (PI.  26)  ;  China  (PI.  26) ;  India  (PI.  27);  Indo- China 
(PI.  28);  Japan  (PI.  29,  30);  Syna,  Arabia,  Siam  (PI.  31). 

The  Pbehistoiiic  Collection  (mainly  of  Italian  origin)  begins 
here.    Stone  age  (PI.  32-36);  in  Room  32  a.,  adjoining  32,   are 
models  of  megalithio  monuments  (menhirs  and  dolmens'^  ^t<i\fiLT^TWk. 
d'Otranto;  model  of  a  Sardinian  Nuragh,  or  e,oiv\c«\.  \fir««t  ^xv:^- 
posed  to  hare  been  erected  hj  the  aboriginal  inhabVX^wX.^  q1  ^«.^iS^». 
MS  M  rafage  in  csae  of  hoatile  attack.  —  TYie  toVVomiv^  towsa  VJ^^- 
SB-S8)  contain  Qbjqots  of  the  bronze  age.  —  ^f^a^ow^oi^^^^^^'**' 
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and  iron  ages ;  statuette  of  a  warrior  with  douhle-homed  helmet 
from  Sardinia  (PL  39).  —  Iron  age  (PI.  40-42). 

The  last  room  in  this  series  (PI.  43)  contains  the  chief  boasi  of 
the  collection,  viz.  the  *Treaswe  of  Praeneste,  found  in  atomh  at 
Palestrina  (p.  412)  in  1876,  probably  once  in  the  possession  of  a 
ruler  of  Praeneste  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 

The  chief  objects  are  exhibited  on  the  Cbmtbal  Shslt:  Xo.  1.  €M4 
Breast  (or  Head)  Ornament^  with  131  lions,  horses,  and  other  fantastic 
animals  attached  to  it  in  rows,  adorned  with  rows  of  minute  gold  points  \ 
4,  5,  6.  Cylinders  of  thin  gold,  ornamented  with  delicate  granulated  work. 
No.  2.  Golden  fibula ;  26.  Fragments  of  a  Siher  Bowl  viih  Gilt  Belirfs,  in  the 
Egypti*i  style :  Victorious  king  and  Ammon-Ra,  History  of  Osiris  j  abore 
the  wing  of  the  hawk  in  the  interior  design,  in  Phoenician  letters,  is  the 
name  of  the  maker  or  original  possessor  ^Esmunjai  ben  Asto";  20.  Two- 
handled  Beaker  of  dull  gold;  25.  Flat  Silver  Bowl  with  Gilded  Beliefs  (royal 
hunting-scenes,  horses,  and  birds).  23.  Large  Globular  Silver- Gilt  Goblei, 
with  six  snakes  forming  the  handles;  the  howl  is  decorated  with  rows 
of  figures  of  armed  men ,  wild  beasts ,  and  birds.  24.  Silver-gilt  bowl, 
the  interior  of  which  is  enriched  with  two  rows  of  horses,  oxen,  birds, 
and  trees;  found  adhering  to  an  iron  axe,  much  rusted,  which  has  taken 
the  impression  of  part  of  it.  —  On  the  central  shelf  also :  27,  28.  Two 
daggers;  blue  glass  bowl;  irory  reliefs  to  be  inlaid  with  wood;  etc. 

Uppkb  Shelf  :  72.  Very  primitire  Tripod  of  bronze  and  iron,  with  three 
human  figures  on  the  edge  looking  into  the  interior,  and  three  animals;  81. 
Large  bronze  stand,  in  the  form  of  a  blunted  cone.  —  Lowkk  Shelf  :  75. 
Fragments  of  a  large  Cauldron  of  hammered  bronze,  with  griffins^  heads 
as  handles;  fragments  of  bronze  plates  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb. 

Finally  come  one  room  with  prehistoric  relics  from  Switzerland, 
France,  Scandinavia,  and  Hungary  (PJ.  44),  and  several  others  (PI. 
45-49)  with  American  antiquities  (Mexican  masks,  Peruvian  ves- 
sels and  mummies). 

The  small  Obsebyatory  in  the  CoUegio  Romano,  which  acquired 
a  European  reputation  under  Padre  Secchi  (d.  1878),  is  shown  in 
the  morning  to  visitors  with  an  introduction.  The  present  director 
is  the  Commendatore  Tacchini, 

From  the  small  Piazza  del  Golleoio  Romano  (PI.  II,  18),  the 
Via  di  Pih  di  Marmo  (so  called  from  a  colossal  marble  foot  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  Santo  Stefano  del  Caccio)  leads  to  the  W.  in  a  few 
minutes  to  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  210).  —  Opposite  the 
Collegio  Romano,  next  to  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata 
(p.  192),  rises  the  extensive  — 

*Falazzo  Doria  (PI.  II,  18),  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pal- 
aces in  Rome.  The  E.  facade,  by  Valvasorij  fronts  the  Corso,  see 
p.  192.  The  court  in  the  interior  is  surrounded  by  arcades.  The  N. 
facade,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  is  in  the  Piazza  del  Collegio  Romano ; 
and  here  (No.  la)  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

*Galleria  Doria  on  the  1st  floor  (adm.,  see  pp.  140, 141 ;  fee 

^fr.;  catalogue  i  fr.}.   In  winter  the  galleiies  and  other  rooms  are 

very  cold.  —  TheDoiia.  Gallery  re8em\>\fe8t\ifeot\i«;i^Qmwi.«*S^w*assBA 

/n  poeaesaing  examples  of  different  scViooV*,  \iTx^  ^«i  Iw^Assoi  Vvi^ 

"^owa  a  preference  fox  woi:ka  of  the  i7ibicwitx«1.  Km^^VJaaTasa* 
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inienatiBg  of  the  older  paintingB  will  be  noted  the  Madonnas  of  NiC" 
uiti^  BondimaUj  a  little-known  maetei  of  the  eloBe  of  the  15th  cent. 
who  i»one  of  GIoy.  Bellinfg  ablest  foUoweis.  Haphael^  the  prince 
of  einqneoentiits,  is  represented  by  the  portraits  of  two  Venetian 
scholars.  The  Joanna  of  Aragon  is  a  copy  only.  TitiarCa  Daughter  of 
Herodias,  and  a  portrait  by  Lor,  Lotto  are  admirable  Venetian  works. 
The  portrait  of  Andrea  Doriaby  SeboBtian  del  Fiombo  is  not  Venetian 
1b  efaaxacter,  but  is  admirable  ^om  the  faculty  displayed  by  the  master 
of  imparting  an  aii  of  grandeur  and  dignity  to  a  forbidding  subject. 
ThiB  worky  howeyer,  and  the  coldly  aristocratic  portrait  of  Gianettino 
Doria  by  A,  BronsdnOy  have  been  removed  from  the  gallery  to  the 
piiTSte  apartments  of  the  prince  and  are  not  shown  to  the  public. 


Via.     del     Corso 


The  colouring  of  the  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X.,  by  Vtlazqutz,  is 
strikingly  rich;  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  three  shades  of  red 
are  blended  should  be  particularly  noticed.  Qarofah,  though  not  a 
master  of  the  highest  rank,  has  produced  an  admirable  work  in  his 
Nativity  of  Christ.    The  landscape-painters  of  the  17th  cent,  are 
also  well  represented.    In  the  landscapes  of  Annibale  Carraeei  we 
observe  a  conflict  between  historic  and  scenic  imagination,  and  the 
obtrusion  of  the  former  at  the  expense  of  harmony  of  effect.   The 
pictures  by  SalwUor  Rosa  are  not  among  bU  "be^t  wQtY%^  \^mX.  C\omAa 
Lorrain^s  lAndgeapea  are  justly  admired.   Hi%  ^m\\\? ,  wi^^^^wx^- 
§e»pe  wHb  the  temple  of  Apollo,   may  "be  i^^ax^^^  Wk  xstf>^^^*  ^ 
idml  iModBc^pe;  the  efTect  is  produced  ^y  ikni  \i^vaX.l  ^1\XaVi»» 


and  the  tkilf  al  gndatioiit  of  duttnoe.  — ^  The  Kethflriuidi  SduMls 
of  the  IDch  and  17th  eent.  are  seantily  rapratentad,  ¥sC  lome  of 
the  picimes,  at  Mtmlmg'i  Descent  from  the  Ciom  (not  at  present 
in  the  gallery),  and  Lievens'  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  are  trerthy  rivals 
of  their  Italian  neighbours. 

We  ascend  the  stairease  and  ring  at  the  top.  We  first  eoter  — 
'  Roox  I.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  window :  15.  Domtmea  Oetii, 
Birth  of  John  the  Baptist;  16.  Btmifasio  the  Eider,  Holy  Family. — 
Roox  II,  to  the  right.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  door:  30.  OmrofaiOj 
Holy  Family ;  31.  TiarktL  St.  D<ttothea ;  35.  Guercino,  John  the  Bap- 
tist. —  From  the  first  room  we  now  enter  the  'Galsrie*  snrronnding 
the  arcaded  court  mentioned  on  p.  198.  —  Straight  in  front  is  the  — 

I.  Gallbkt  (Primo  Braedo),  Immediately  to  the  left,  453. 
.  iW«M<mO|  Temptation  of  St  Antony.  Then,  beyond  the  piUar,  An- 
fdtaU  CafraecL  55.  Assumption,  56.  Flight  into  Egypt  To  the  right, 
opposite,  109.  iSehoil  of  Michael  Angelo,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  OUtos; 
liO.  J.  Both^  Landscape  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt  On  the  left 
again,  German  School^  65.  Portrait  of  a  man,  signed  ^at  the  age  of 
[  W,  1545*1  66.  Portrait  of  a  woman,  signed  'at  the  age  of  36, 1545' ; 
*6o.  Claude  Lorrain,  *The  Mill',  a  masterpiect ;  ParmigianinOj  70. 
Madonna  and  Child,  71.  Holy  Family ;  72.  School  of  Michael  Angela, 
Crucifixion;  *76.  Annibale  Carraecij  Pieti;  ^9.  Claude  LorratRy 
Landscape  ^ith  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  81.  Teniera  the  Younger,  Rustic 
festival;  57.  Ann.  Oirracd,  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Opposite,  94. 
School  of  Garofalo,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  j  95.  J.  Boi\  Land- 
scape with  the  journey  to  Emmaus.  On  Hie  left  again,  85.  Claude 
Lortuinj  Landscape  with  mythologlsal  fisures ;  87.  Fra  Paolmt> 
da  PistoiOj  Holy  Family  j  88.  Dosio  Domi,  Dido  lamenting;  58.  Aim. 
Carmcci^  Entombment  —  At  the  end  of  this  gallery,  to  the  left, 
is  a .  Cabinbt  containing  the  gems  of  the  collection :  to  the  left, 
*li2.  Raphael,  Andrea  Navagero  and  Agostine  Beazzsofio.  fwoTen^-  '• 
tian  scholars,  of  the  master's  Roman  period;  *113.  Velatquetf,  Pope  ^ 
Innooent  X.;  114.  ImUtretto,  Portiaitif  anold  man;  116.  l-flfcuMrs^^ 
Master  J  Portrait  of  MachiaTelli;  119.  Duteft  Matter,  Portrait  of  a 
woman.  —  Opposite  the  exit  from  the  cabinet  is  the  — 

U.  GAIJ.BBT  (Stcondo  Braeeio),  which  contains  1*21.  AfouoJino, 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  besides  a  few  antique  Roman  sculptures, 
and  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  a  group  in  marble  of  Bernini's 
schooL  —  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  we  enter  a  series  of  fire  rooais. 

—  Room  IH.  To  the  left  122.  Chiodarolo,  Madonna  and  Child;  123. 
School  of  Garofalo,  Holy  Family;  to  the  right,  133.  Mosh  Fdlmtjn, 
Cimon  and  Pera;  136.  Luea  GiordanOj  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

—  Room  lY.  To  the  right  160,  161.  Paul  BrU,  Landscapes;  162. 
Orisz9ntef  L^ndscmpe;  169.  Weenix.  Fruit-seller.  —  Room  Y.  To 

rAo  Jeft,  179.  Lad.   Carraeeiy   St.  3eba»\\aii-,  Vj  X\i^  t\«^\,  VS^ 
Ot^'sMonU^  Landscape;    196.   Caravaggio,  Her^Knaii.,  "i)^.  Bomr- 
■»•  «fld  ^Haratta^    C^tuze  of  the  to^u  oi  Caatio  m  V^>^^  ««» 
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of  the  oMef  military  exploits  of  Innocent  X.  —  Room  YI.  To  tiie  right, 
219.  Salvaior  Bosdy  Landscape ;  223.  Busiri^  Landscape ;  228.  Sizl- 
valor  Rosa,  Belisarius ;  234.  Tempestino,  Landscape.  — Cabinet.  To 
the  left,  236,  237.  Dutch  School,  Landscapes;  241.  Paul  Bril, 
Hunting-scene;  to  the  tight,  VanviteUi  (Van  Witel),  Landscape; 
249,  250.  Dutch  School,  Landscapes.  This  cabinet  also  contains 
three  ButU  of  members  of  the  Doria  family.  —  "We  retrace  our 
fte]ps  and,  turning  to  the  left  on  quitting  R.  Ill,  enter  the  — 

in.  Gallbby  (Terzo  BraccioJ,  To  the  left,  253.  Bolognese  School, 
Mary  Magdalen;  254.  Oarofalo,  Holy  Family  and  two  Franciscans; 
267.  SoMoftrraio,  Holy  Family ;  258.  St.  Hubert,  from  an  engraving 
by  Durtr,  Opposite,  326.  Biasolo^  Circumcision.  On  the  left  again, 
265.  Titian,  Pertrait;  267.  Padovanino,  Entombment;  273.  Claude 
Lorrain,  Landscape  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  *278.  Oarofalo, 
ViajLtation  (1518);  279.  Valkenborch,  Rustic  scene;  286.  P.  Bril, 
Creation  of  the  animals;  290.  Brueghel.  Holy  Family;  ♦292.  Sara- 
ceni,  Repose  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  ♦294.  Bordone,  Venus,  Mars, 
apd  Cupid;  265.  Poussin,  Copy  of  the  Aldobrandini  Nuptials 
(p.  336).  Opposite,  311.  Solano,  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  296.  Ouido 
BeMf  Madonna  and  Child;  301.  Boccaccino,  Madonna  and  Child 
with  saints ;  303.  Mazzolino,  Christ  in  the  Temple  (the  spiral  col- 
umns recall  those  of  the  baldacchino  in  St.  Peter's);  304.  Copy  of 
BaphaeL  Madonna  del  Passeggio ;  374.  Oiov,  Bellini,  Madonna  and 
Child;  375,  376.  BondineUo,  Madonna  and  Child.  —  A  few  steps 
descend  to  the  left  to  the  — 

Saloke  Aldobrandini,  also  used  as  the  copying-room,  to  which 
the  finest  pictures  in  the  collection  are  frequently  brought.  On  the 
walLs :  335,  336,  343,  344,  359,  362.  Landscapes  by  Oasp.  Powsin 
and  his  followers ;  355.  Ouercino,  St.  Agnes.  —  Antiquities:  on  the 
steps  to  the  right,  corresponding  to  those  at  the  entrance.  Replica  of 
the  Bo-caJled  Artemis  of  Gabii  in  the  Louvre ;  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, Ulysses  escaping  from  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance,  Archaistic  statue  of  the  bearded 
Dionysus;  in  the  centre.  Young  Centaur  (entire  front  part  modem) 
and  a  round  Ara  with  delicate  ornamentation.  —  We  re-ascend  the 
steps  and  enter  the  — 

IV.  GaIiLbby  (Quarto  Braccio).    383.  School  of  Ferrara,  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  money-changers ;  385*  Dosbo  Dossi,  Portrait;  387. 
Queniin  Massys,  Money-changers  quarrelJing;   388.  Lorenzo  Lotto, 
St.  Jerome;  390.  Pordenone,  Portrait ; 391 .  Tew £«r8, Genre-scene;  392. 
School  of  Rubens,  Portrait;  394.  Van  Dyck,  Portrait;  396.  Brueghel 
the  Elder,  Air  (the  other  elements,  see  p.  202);  899,  400.  Domen- 
ichino,  Landscape  with  the  history  of  Tobias;  402.  Jan  Lievent^ 
Abraham's  sacrifice;  403.  Brueghel,  Eail\i',  4^1^.  Vwvt\.\osv  «.«3uoo\^ 
Portrait ;  408,  Bubens^  Portrait  of  his  cont^kS^OT-,  lA^.  XhjXcV^  Cova  ^ 
.  JiapAael,  Joanna  of  Aragon;  412.  LucM  wxfs  Le-^d^a^^^^^^^  "^^^^^ 
JFligbt  into  Egypt  •  *AiL  TUian,  DangUex  q1  ^^i^^^^  V.^*^^^'^  -f^^t.^^> 
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424.  Bnieghel,  Water;  429.  P.  BwU,  CieOiwi  of  E^;  430.  Orio- 
lano.  Nativity;  431.  BnugKtl,  Fire;  433.  014  copy  of  Giov§um€9 
Conceit  (in  the  Palazzo  Pitti);  43i.  Contggio  (?),  Trivmpk  of  Yii- 
toe,  unflnislied,  dead  eoloiiriiig  in  tempera  (jkceta^tng  to  Moielli  m 
French  copy  of  a  painting  in  the  LouTre  with  slight  aUeratiiMis) ; 
439.  Bvbens  (>),  Portrait;  443.  Sauofemto,  Madonna. 

The  Via  della  Gatta,  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Dmis 
ends  to  the  S.  in  the  Via  del  Plebiscite  (p.  '215),  opposito  the 
Palasuo  Venetia. 

Returning  to  the  E.  from  the  Piazza  del  CoUegio  Romano,  past 
Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata  (p.  192),  to  the  Corso,  and  thence  con- 
tinuing straight  on  by  the  Via  Santi  Apostoli,  ire  reach  the  Peassa 
Di  SAim  ArosTOLi  (PI.  II,  21).  The  E.  side  of  this  Oblong  space  is 
occupied  by  the  church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  and  the  main  facade  of 
the  Palazzo  Colonna ;  and  the  S.  end  is  skirted  by  the  Yia  Nazionale 
(p.  166). 

The  church  of  the  tenti  ApostoU  was  founded  by  Jnlius  I.  (337- 
352)  in  honour  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  re-erected  under  Pelagius  L 
(655-560)  and  under  Clement  XI.  by  Franc,  Foniami  in  1702,  and 
restored  after  a  fire  in  1871.  The  yestibule,  erected  by  Oiae.  di  Pie- 
trasanta  (?)  for  Julius  II.  (while  cardinal),  the  only  part  of  the 
building  earlier  than  1702,  contains  (left)  the  monument  of  the  en- 
graver GioT.  Volpato  by  Canova  (1807),  and  (ri^^t)  an  admirable 
ancient  eagle  in  a  garland  of  oak-leaves,  from  Trajan*s  Forum. 

ISTKUoa.  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle,  to  the  left,  orer  the  eatraaee 
to  the  McrUty:  Xoaoment  of  Clemeiit  XIY.  by  Cmmovm;  on  the  pedestal 
Charity  and  Temperance.  In  the  tribime,  with  altar-piece  by  Mwruicri 
(said  to  be  the  largest  in  Borne),  are  the  monnments  erected  by  Sixtns  lY. 
to  his  two  nephews,  the  Cardinals  Biario:  on  the  left  that  of  Pietro 
(d.  1474),  parUy  by  Mku  da  FietoU^  and  on  the  right  that  of  Baffiiello 
(d.  1521).  Beneath  the  Utter  is  the  tomb  of  Girand  (d.  1506),  hoabaad 
of  the  niece  of  Julias  IL  On  the  vaolted  ceiling  of  the  tribune,  FaU  of 
the  Angels,  a  fresco  by  Cfiov.  (kUusi^  in  the  baroque  style,  bvt  of  striking 
effect  The  older  chnrch  was  deeorated  by  MeloMMO  da  /brii,  a  fine  fragment 
of  whose  frescoes  is  now  in  the  Qoirinal  (p.  169),  and  others  are  In  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  (p.  314). 

The  adjacent  monastery,  in  the  corridor  next  to  the  dinrch,  eoMains 
a  monament  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  lired  and  died  in  the  parish  of  Santi 
Apostoli,  and  the  tomb  of  Card.  Bettarian  (d.  1473). 

The  *Palano  Colomut  (PI.  II ,  21),  an  extensiye  pile  between 
the  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  and  the  Via  Pilotta,  bounded  on  tbe  & 
by  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  165),  was  begun  by  Martin  V.  (Colonna)  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  much  extended  and  altered  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  *Gau.b&ia  Colonna  on  the  first 
floor  (adm.,  see  pp.  140,  141 ;  i/^  fr-.  on  leaving ;  catalogue  1  fir.)  is 
entered  from  No.  17  Via  della  Pilotta  (pp.  153,  168),  at  tbe  back. 
The  street  ia  gpinned  by  three  arches  connecting  the  upper  floor  of 
thepMlace  with  its  garden  (p.  204). 

In  tbe  vestibule  ia  an  antiqiie  figuie  oiagJi\^\vj\ti%^\^*i^»V' 
^«A;  described  as  a  'Daaghtei  of  UioW. 
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I.  Boom.  From  right  to  left:  8.  Tintottiio^  Narcissns,  in  a  fine 
landscape;  4.  PieWo  Novaii,  Marcantonio  Oolonna;  2.  Oirol,  Mw 
slano,  Tittoria  Golonna,  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo ;  1.  Lor,  Lotto  (?), 
Oard.  Pompeo  Golonna(?),  much  damaged;  19.  Tintoretto^  Adoration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  four  half-length  portraits  beneath;  21. 
Aff,  Carraeei,  Pompeo  Oolonna;  16.  BronzinOt  Venns  and  Cupid; 
17.  Hitron.  Bosch  (not  CranacK),  Temptation  of  St.  Antony ;  15.  Van 
Dyeifc,  Lnerezia  Golonna ;  14.  Dom.  Ohirlandajo  (?),  Reconciliation 
1>etween  the  Bomans  and  Sahines ;  *13.  Bonifa%io  I.  (not  Titian), 
Madonna  with  saints  (an  early  work);  12.  Pietro  NoveUi,  Isabella 
Oolonna  and  her  infant  son  Lorenzo  Onofrio ;  11.  Piero  di  Cosimo 
(not  Dom.  Ohirlandajo'),  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women ;  'lO.  Palma 
VeeeMOj  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  and  the  donor.  —  The  16th  cent. 
Renaissance  column  of  red  marble  (Columna  Bellica)  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  with  scenes  from  a  campaign  in  relief,  is  the  emblem 
of  the  Golonna  family. 

A  flight  of  seven  steps,  on  which  a  cannon-ball  fired  into  the  city 
during  the  bombardment  of  1849  has  fixed  itself,  descends  to  the  — 

II.  Gallery,  with  gorgeous  decorations  by  Antonio  del  Qrandt 
and  Qirolamo  Fontana,  and  ceiling-paintings  by  Coli  and  Qherardi 
(Battle  of  Lepanto,  8th  Oct.,  1571,  which  Marcantonio  Golonna  at 
the  head  of  the  papal  fieet  assisted  in  gaining).  On  the  walls  are 
mirrors  painted  with  flowers  (by  Mario  de'  Fiori)  and  putti  (hy 
C.  Maratta),  The  antique  statues  and  reliefs  here  are  of  no  great 
Yalue  and  most  of  them  are  freely  restored.  Paintings :  right  wall, 
38.  Seip.  OaetanOy  Family  group  of  the  Colonnas  (1581);  36.  School 
of  Van  Dyck,  Don  Carlo  Golonna ,  equestrian  portrait ;  32.  Franc, 
AJhani ,  'Ecce  Homo'  between  two  angels ;  49.  Sustermans,  Fed. 
Golonna.  Left  wall:  30.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  Double  portrait;  31.  N, 
PouMin,  Cimone  and  Eflgenia  (Boccaccio's  Decamerone  V,  1) ;  39. 
Nieeolb  (^Alunno)  da  Foligno ,  Madonna  rescuing  a  child  from  a 
demon.  Under  the  fourth  window  is  a  beautiful  Greek  relief  of  a 
dead  youth. 

III.  Room.  Twelve  water-colour  *Landscape8  hy  Oaspard  Pous- 
«m,  which  are  among  his  finest  works  and  the  most  valuable  in  this 
gallery.  Some  of  them  are  unfavourably  hung,  but  every  one  of 
them  will  repay  careful  inspection  (entrance-wall:  54,  56,  87-89  ; 
opposite,  69;  on  the  left  wall,  56,  68;  on  the  right  wall,  84,  85, 
76,  77).  The  subjects  include  a  monntain-road  close  to  a  profound 
ravine,  a  bleak  plain  lashed  by  a  storm,  a  calm  lake  enclosed  by 
majestic  trees,  a  riven  rocky  landscape  with  waterfall,  and  various 
other  scenes.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the 
materials  used,  these  works  will  not  fail  to  inteieftt  \!r«j  xJs^fc  ^'^^- 
lence  of  the  composition  and  drawing.  — "L^i-t^^iXV*.  ^^.'^."P«^>**^'^> 

MetamorpboBis  of  Daphne.    Also,  large  <i^\)me\  -^iVVXi  V^^'rj  ^**^^^'®5: 
hyFrans  and  Dom.  Steinhard  (in  the  ceiiUe,  l\^ft\^v^."i^^^"'e^^*^**^ 
after  Michael  Angelo). 
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lY.  Room.  Ceiling-painting  by  Batoni  and  Luti  Qn  hononi  of 
Martin  V.).  Entrance-wall:  Over  the  door,  92.  PamBordone  (not 
Bonifazio),  Madonna  and  saints ;  *90.  P.  FeroncM,  Portrait  of  a  man ; 
118.  Holbein  (?),  Lor.  Oolonna.  Right  wall:  *116.  Paris  Bordone^ 
Madonna  with  saints  (darkened);  115.^ Ann.  Carraeeiy  Bean-eater; 
114.  Domenico  Puligo,  Madonna;  112.  Spagna^  St.  Jerome,  note-* 
worthy;  HI.  Albania  Rape  of Enropa.  Exit- wall :  109.  Qirolamo da 
Treviso  (?"),  Portrait ,  described  without  evidence  as  Poggio  Brac-» 
ciolini;  106.  BronzinOf  Holy  Family;  107.  Titian,  Monk  (the  name 
Onuphrius  Panvinins  is  erroneons);  104.  Qiov,  Bellini,  St,  Ber- 
nard. Window-wall:  96.  Ouido  Bern,  St.  Agnes;  Tintoretto,  94, 
95.  Two  portraits. 

Y.  Room.  Throne-room,  with  handsome  old  Persian  carpet.  Above 
the  table  on  the  right  is  a  chart  said  to  have  been  used  by  Marcan- 
tonio  Golonna  at  the  battle  of  L^panto  (p.  203) ;  above  the  table  on 
the  left  is  the  diploma  of  honour  sent  to  him  by  the  Roman  senate 
after  the  battle. 

YI.  Room.  Entrance-wall:  122.  Parmeggianino,  Holy  Family; 
121.  Jnnoc.  da  Imola,  Same  subject.  120,  123.  Two  Madonnas  sur- 
rounded by  smaller  circular  pictures  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
Yirgin,  by  a  Dutch  master  of  the  16th  cent.,  erroneously  attributed 
to  VanEycik;  of  miniature-like  execution.  Right  wall:  130.  Oentile 
da  Fabriano  (more  probably  Sttfano  da  Zevio),  Madonna;  182w 
G'mh'o  JSomano,  Madonna  (comp.  p.  Ixxiii) ;  131.  Catena  (?),  Ma* 
donna;  133.  Melozzo  da  Forll  (more  probably  Florentine  School), 
St.  Rochus ;  134.  Jacopo  degli  Avanzi,  of  Bologna,  Orucifixion ;  135. 
Giov.^fantt  (father  of  Raphael),  Portrait;  136.  Bugiardini,  Madonna. 
Exit-wall:  140.  School  of  S.  BotticeUi,  141.  Longhi,  Madonnas. 

The  Villa.  Coloksta,  or  garden  of  the  palace  (comp.  p.  202),  which 
is  entered  by  visitors  only  at  Via  del  Qoirinale  15  (p.  170),  is  open  on  Wed. 
(fee  to  the  gardener).  It  contains  several  antiquities,  fragments  of  a  colossal 
architrave  from  the  so-called  FrontUpigio  di  Nerone^  a  building  pulled  down 
about  1620,  to  which  the  legend  now  related  of  the  Torre  delle  MiliBie 
(p.  168)  formerly  attached,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  brick-walla  of 
the  Thermae  of  Corutantine  (?),  which  formerly  extended  over  the  entire  Piazza 
del  Quirinale  (p.  168).    The  terrace  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  city. 

e.  From  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Ponte  8anf  Angelo. 

The  Omnibuses  plying  between  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Vatican 
do  not  traverse  the  direct  route  described  below,  but  go  through  side- 
streets  (comp.  Appendix,  No.  19). 

The  chief  side-street  diverging  from  the  N.  portion  of  the  Via  del 

Corso  is  the  Via  CoNDoni  (PI.  1, 18),  which,  with  its  W.  continuatioa 

tlie  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese ,  forms  the  shortest  route  between 

ihe  strangers'  Quarter  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Vatican 

quarter  (about  18  min.  walk  to  the  Ponte  Saivt'  kTv%?i\oV  The  street 

contains  nothing  of  interest  beyond  its  fLtv^  »\iOT5^ ,  i^^  x.fkJD^^'^^ 

^walos,  Jewellery,  photoffraphs,  etc.    It  woss%%  t\vft  Cqt^q  Xft  ^^^; 

'^^^  Carlo  (p.  189). 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  Corso  the  street  takes  the  name  of  Yu. 
FoKTANBLLA  Di  BoBOHESB  (PI.  I,  18).  Behind  us  the  church  of 
Santissima  Trinitlide^  Monti  (p.  151)  forms  a  handsome  termination 
to  the  street  The  chief  building  is  the  — 

FiJauo  Borghese  (PI. I,  15, 18),  begun  by  order  of  Card.  Dezza 
in  1590  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the  Elder ^  and  completed  by  Flaminio  Ponsto 
(d.  1615)  by  order  of  Paul  Y.,  through  whom  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Borghese  family.  The  *ConBT  is  surrounded  by  a 
tasteful  colonnade  in  two  stories,  with  clustered  granite  columns,  and 
contains  three  ancient  colossal  statues.  Behind  lies  the  small  gar- 
den ,  containing  three  baroque  fountains  by  Carlo  Rainaldi ,  and 
some  trifling  antiquities.  The  groundfloor,  which  formerly  contained 
the  celebrated  picture-gallery,  removed  to  the  Villa  Borghese  in  1891 
(j>.  181),  is  now  occupied  by  Sangiorgi,  the  dealer  in  antiquities 
(p«  133).  The  decoration  of  the  first  room,  executed  by  Carlo  Villani 
in  grisaille  and  gold,  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also  the  seventh  room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  mirrors,  painted  in  oil  with  Oupids 
(by  Ciro  Ferri)  and  wreaths  of  flowers  (by  Mario  de'  Fiori),  —  The 
W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  faces  the  little  Piazza  Borghese. 
The  Palazzetto  Borghese^  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  piazza,  is  said 
to  be  the  *Palazzo  Clementi'  of  'Mademoiselle  Mori*  (p.  xxviii). 

The  street  skirting  the  long  S.W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  leads 
to  the  site  of  the  old  harbour,  Porto  di  Ripetta ,  whence  a  temporary  iron 
bridge  now  crosses  the  river  to  the  Prati  di  Castellj  (p.  304)  Tiie  pictur- 
esque rococo  flight  of  steps  built  at  the  harbour  by  Clement  XI.  have  been 
SJcriflced  to  the  regulation  of  the  Tiber.  A  large  permanent  bridge  (Ponte 
Cavour;  PI.  I,  15)  is  under  construction  here. 

To  the  right  in  the  Via  di  Ripetta  is  the  church  of  San  Rocco  (PI.  I,  15), 
built  in  1657  by  Giuv.  Ant.  de'  Rossi,  a  little  beyond  which  is  a  quaint 
fountain.  —  To  the  left,  farther  to  the  K.,  is  a  building  erected  about  1840, 
with  a  central  part  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  (H  Ferro  di  Cavallo)^  u  )w 
containing  studios  belonging  tj  the  Aceademia  di  Belli  Arli,  or  di  San  Luca 
{p.  261).  —  The  1^.  end  of  the  Via  di  Bipetta  debouches  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  (p.  Ii7). 

.  Beyond  the  Piazza  Borghese  the  street  assumes  the  name  of  Via  del 
Clementino  (PI.  I,  16),  and  intersects  the  Via  di  Eipetta  (see  above) 
and  the  Via  della  Scrofa  (see  below),  which  here  unite.  To  the  left 
in  the  Via  del  Clementino  is  the  new  Palazzo  Galitzin^  an  imitation 
of  the  Pal.  Giraud  (p.  304),  in  front  of  which  is  the  little  Piazza 
Nicosia.  Farther  on  the  street  is  known  as  the  Via  di  Monte  Brianzo. 
At  the  end  of  this,  to  the  left,  is  the  Albergo  delf  Orso,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  medisval  private  houses  of  Rome.  From  the  little 
piazza  farther  on,  the  new  Ponte  Umberto  (PI.  I,  16)  spans  the  river 
to  the  right,  while  the  Lungo  Tevere  Tordinona  (formerly  Via  Tor- 
dinona)  skirts  the  Tiber  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Aiigelo  (p.  301),  reached 
ill  about  10  min.  from  the  Palazzo  Borghese. 


Turning  to  the  8.  from  the  Via  del  CVfemewWxv^i,  ^^  ^^'^^^  ."^^ 
Via  djslla  Scbofa  (PJ.  I,  II,  16),  wMcli  Aea^^  ;\•\tfet^.  ^.^  '^^^^-^^^  ^ 
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Frances!  (p.  212).  In  the  third  cross-street  to  the  right  (Via  Porto- 
ghese)  is  the  mediffival  Torre  della  Scimiaf  usnally  identified  as 
*HUda'8  Tower',  described  by  Hawthorne  in  his 'Marble  Faun' (p.  238). 
Taking  the  next  cross-street,  we  reach  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*Sant' Agostino  (PI.  II,  15).  The  latter  was  erected  hyOiae,  da 
Pietrctsanta  in  1479-83  by  order  of  Card.  d'Estouteville,  the  protector 
of  the  Augustinians,  on  the  site  of  an  old  oratorium.  This  was  the 
first  domed  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Rome.  The  interior,  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross,  was  restored  in  1750,  and  finally  in  1860,  when  it 
was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Qagliardi. 

Intebior.  On  the  entrance-wall  a  Madonna  and  Child  (^Madonna  del 
Parto^),  in  marble,  by  Jae.  Sansovino^  surrounded  by  numerous  votive  offer- 
ings. —  In  the  Nave,  on  the  3rd  pillar  to  the  left,  Raphaets  Pronhet  Isaiah, 
holding  a  scroll  with  the  words  from  Is.  xxvi,  2,  painted  in  1512,  bat  partly 
retouched  by  Dan.  da  VolUrra  and  much  injured.  In  the  execution  of  this 
work  the  great  master  has  been  visibly  influenced  by  that  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  in  the  Bight  Aisle,  Nuecfs  free 
copy  of  the  lost  Madonna  della  Rosa  of  Raphael ;  in  the  4th,  Christ  deliver- 
ing the  keys  to  Peter,  a  group  by  Oiov.  Bait,  Cotignola.  —  The  Right  Tbam- 
8EPT  contains  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine  with  an  altar-piece  by  Ouerdiw: 
St.  Augustine  between  John  the  Baptist  and  Paul  the  Hermit. 

The  High  Altar  was  decorated  by  Bernini;  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  is 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke^  and  brought  from  the  church  of  8t 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  this  is  the  tomb  of 
St.  Monica,  mother  of  Augustine,  by  Isaia  da  Pisa,  almost  completely 
destroyed  in  1760^  altar-piece  by  Qottardi. 

The  2nd  Chapel  in  the  Left  Aisle  contains  a  fine  group  in  marble  (St. 
Anna,  Mary,  and  Jesus)  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1512),  executed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Joh.  Ooritz  (Coricius)  of  Luxembourg  and  originally  placed  under 
BaphaePs  Isaiah,  which  was  also  painted  for  Goritz. 

To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  BibUoteea 
Angelica  J  founded  in  1604  (adm.,  see  p.  138). 

Proceeding  from  the  Piazza  Sant'  Agostino  straight  through  the 
archway,  we  reach  the  piazza  and  old  church  of  SanV  ApoUinare 
(PI.  II,  15),  rebuilt  in  1552,  and  finally  in  1750  by  Fuga.  —  Op- 
posite is  the  Pal.  AltempSj  of  the  16th  cent.,  completed  by  the  elder 
Lunghi,  possessing  a  handsome  double  court  with  arcades  and  a  few 
antiques.  It  is  now  ecclesiastical  property. 

The  Via  db*  Coronari  (PI.  II,  15,  12),  running  to  the  W.  be- 
tween the  Piazza  Sant'  Agostino  and  Piazza  Sant'  Apollinare  and  the 
Piazza  Navona  (p.  212),  ends  near  the  Ponte  Sant*  Angelo.  About  half- 
way Is  the  rear  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  erected  under 
Sixtus  V.  by  Francesco  da  VoUerray  and  completed  by  C,  Madema. 
The  portal  on  the  N.  main  facade  is  \)y  Domenichino.  The  court  con- 
tains ancient  statues  and  reliefs.  In  the  private  apartments  of  Prince 
Lancellotti,  shown  by  special  permission  only,  stands  the  celebrated 
Discus  Thrower y  found  on  the  Esquiline  in  1761,  a  marble  copy  of 
the  bronze  statue  by  Myron  (p.  336). 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  churcli  ot  ^ii«^Ki."^KtOB.^  ik  Laubo 
C^J.JT,  121  mentioned  in  the  13th cent., \)utte\>wVi\.VTvV^Si^W!A.\y^V. 
H^^S^^  ^^^S^nt  cloisters,  with  their  double  atcadea,  ^vi.\.«;  ^tom  \^v^  ft»xVi 
^GBHiBsance  period.   TJie  old  rerect'>Ty  (Cee^  couVa\i\a  \Vvft  toovavkv^^X.  Q^^c^t^ 
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Eu^fenltu  IV.  (d.  1447),  bpouglit  liithuf  from  tji&  Si.  Peter's.  TlHs  work, 
by  I§tiia  di  iHsa^  id  tile  farHei^t  example  of  &  mural  moauniE^ut  constructed 
thrDugliuut  of  purely  Pi^n^ifi^j&tice  i:lemgalfl;  DU  llie  sarcophagus  is  ^  rej^umb- 
ent  flgure  of  thi^  dtjct^ae^ed,  with  a  Madonna  and  two  ang(<]s  abo^e,  and 
Atilue^  of  saiiiti  i>tL  thi^  pilaatcrfl  of  tbe  fiurroiiDdlng  nkMs. 

At  No.  124  Via  de'  CoEonari  (to  the  left)  is  the  so-called  Casa 
dl  RfL^aeUj  the  rent  of  which  ^a&  demised  by  Raphael  in  liis  Vf'iU  for 
the  maintenaTice  of  his  tomb  in  the  Pantlseon  (p.  209),  The  house 
in  which  Raphael  lived  and  died  was  situated  in  the  Borgo  (p,  304). 

Side-streets  at  tlie  end  of  the  Via  de^  Ooionari  lead  to  the  rii^ht 
to  the  Ponie  Sunt'  Angtlo  (p.  301)  and  to  the  left  to  tlie  W.  end  of 
ilie  Corao  Vitioth  EmanueU  (p.  218). 

For  the  adjacent  chnrchee  of  Santa  Maria  d^W  Anima  ^nd  Santa 
Maritt  delta  Pace^  see  p.  213;  Ptatxa  Navonaj  see  p.  '21*2. 


d.  Prom  the  PIaxva  Golonm^  patt  tlie  Fftntheoai  to  the  Piasza 
VaTOnA  (Gireo  Agonal  e]  and  thence  to  the  Fonte  Bant^  Angelo, 

Piazza  ColonnUi  see  p,  i91*  ^  The  aide^streets  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  colonnade  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  PiazEa  Colon na  leid  to 
the  Piazza  tn  Monte  Civonio  [PI,  11^  18),  The  rldng  in  this  piazza 
h  entiiely  duo  to  buried  ruins ^  at  one  time  erroneously  believed  to 
be  those  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  but  really  those 
of  the  Vstrinum^  or  construction  used  for  the  solemn  eremation  of 
the  bodies  of  the  emperors  at  their  apotheosis. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Monte  Citorio  stands  the  spado  us  Camera 
dc' Deputati  (Pi.  II,  18),  begun  for  the  Ludovisi  family  by  Ber- 
nini (1650),  but  finished  under  Innooent  XII.  by  C.  Fontana  for 
the  papal  tribunal.  The  building  iwas  fitted  up  and  the  court  la  the 
interior  roofed  o^er  in  1871  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  parliametit. 
The  sittings  usually  take  plac^  In  the  afternooru  Entrauoe  to  the 
public  seats  at  the  back,  No,  10*  The  door-keeper  will  sometimes 
provide  vislione  with  better  places  (fee). 

The  Ohtlisk  which  has  occupied  the  centre  of  the  plazxa  since 
1789  was,  like  that  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  147),  brought  to 
Home  by  Augustus,  In  antiquity  it  stood  near  the  site  of  the  pro* 
Rent  ehurch  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Luclna(p,  190),  and  was  used  as  the 
indicator  of  a  sun- dial.  It  was  originally  erected  in  Kgypt  in  the 
7th  cent*  B.C  by  Psammetichus  I,  Height,  incltiding  the  globe 
and  pedest&l,  84  ft. 

The  usually  animated  Piazza  uel  Pantheon  (Pia%sa  ddla  iZo- 
tonda;  Pl,  11^  18)  may  be  reached  hence  by  taming  to  the  right  (W.) 
at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Citorio  and  crossing  the  small  Pia£Ea 
Caphahica  (the  street  to  the  right  lead»  hence  to  Sant'  Asta^ttoR  ^s^jSl 
the  Viade'  Coronarl,  p,2CK>J.  Above  th^  Ut^a  ^mfr^\,^m\\i.'^^^'^\^^i^»^ 
del  FMntheon ,  erected  by  Onorlo  lx\in^M  %iM^t  Gxe^i^wH  ^X^^  ^^^ 
i3T6,  w^sphtied  the  upper  end  of  a^iok^n  cfe^iXv^"^  u^^ts^^^^^^^^"^^^ 
crisis  (p.  196)  by  order  of  Clemetkt  :M. 
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On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Bo» 
tondoy  or  the  **Pantheoxi,  the  only  ancient  edifice  at  Rome  which  is 
still  in  perfect  preservation,  i.f.  the  only  one  the  walls  and  the 
vaulting  of  which  still  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  building  dates 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  whose  son-in-law  Agrippa  ereoted  a  temple 
in  27  B.C.  at  the  N.  end  of  his  TheVmsB  (p.  209)  iq  the  Campus 
Martius.  This  building  received  the  name  of  'Pautheum'  (Le,  *very 
sacred',  not  'temple  of  all  the  gods')  and  seems  to  have  be«n  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  of  the  seven  planets  (Apollo ,  Diana,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn).  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  and  was  restored  by  Hadrian.  Only  the  portioo 
was  left  substantially  unaltered  by  this  restoration;  to  Hadrian  is  . 
due  the  whole  of  the  present  circular  building,  including  thebeautiftd 
dome.  A  subsequent  restoration  took  place  under  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  After  the  expiry  of  pagan  worship  the  Pantheon 
stood  unoccupied  until  Phocas,  tyrant  of  the  East,  presented  It  to 
the  pope.  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  it  as  a  Christian  church  on  May 
13th,  609,  dedicating  it  to  all  saints  under  the  name  of  Sancta  Maria 
ad  Martyres,  on  which  occasion  twenty-eight  waggon-loads  of  the 
bones  of  martyrs  were  brought  hither  from  the  catacombs.  The  em- 
peror Constans  II.  removed  the  bronze-gilt  tiles  of  the  roof  to  Con- 
stantinople in  662.  Gregory  III.  (731-41)  covered  the  dome  with  lead. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  building  was  regarded  as  an  em- 
blem and  chief  ornament  of  the  city,  and  in  the  13th  cent,  every 
senator  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  and  preserve  for  the 
pope  'especially  St.  Peter's,  the  Leonine  city,  Trastevere,  the  Is- 
land, the  Castello  Sanf  Angelo,  and  Santa  Maria  Rotonda.'  Since 
then  the  Pantheon  has  been  frequently  restored. 

The  PosTioo  (36  yds.  wide,  14  yds.  deep),  to  which  five  steps 
ascended  in  antiquity  (now  covered  by  the  raising  of  the  groand  all 
around),  is  borne  by  16  Corinthian  unfluted  columns  of  granite, 
1472  ft.  in  circumference,  and  41  ft.  in  height.  On  the  architrave  is 
the  Inscription  of  the  original  erection  (M.  Agrippa  L,  f.  Cot,  ieftium 
fecit),  renewed  in  tasteless  modern  lettering  in  1894;  the  long  in- 
scription below  refers  to  the  restoration  under  Severus  and  Caitr 
calla.    The  tympanum  above  formerly  contained  reliefs.   Eight  of 
the  columns  are  in  front ;  the  others  form  three  colonnadesj  origin- 
ally vaulted  over,  the  outer  ones  terminating  in  niches,   in  vdiieh 
stood  the  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  his  son-in-law  M.  Agrippa; 
In  1632  Pope  Urban  YIII.  (Barberini)  removed  the  brazen  tubes  on 
which  the  roof  rested,  and  caused  them  to  be  converted  into  coliinmft 
for  the  canopy  of  the  high -altar  of  St.  Peter's  and  110  cannons  for  the 
castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.    This  Vandalism  gave  rise  to  the  epigram *of 
Pssquino,  * O^^d  non  fecer'af\X  barbari,  fccenwvt  Boxherint.    The  two 
cdmpanili,    *Bemini*8  ass's  ears*,  aft  t\iev  ^eie  ^«mV»Ai  \KnsaiJ^ 
footed  under    the   same  pope,   were  lemo^t^  Vti  \S8^.  —  '^^ 
-mTBAiroB  is  atm  closed  with  Us  ancieivt  m^^aVv^^  ^^^^i^""-^  ^ws». 
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The  IiTTBRiOR  (closed  at  midday'),  lighted  by  a  single  aperture 
30  ft  in  diameter  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  produces  so  beautiful 
an  effect  that  it  was  currently  believed  even  in  antiquity  that  the 
temple  derived  the  name  of  Pantheum  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
vault  of  heaven  (comp.  p.  Iviii).  The  height  and  diameter  of  the 
dome  are  equal,  being  each  142  ft.  The  pavement  of  granite,  por- 
phyry, and  costly  marbles  was  restored  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 
The  surface  of  the  walls  is  broken  by  7  large  niches,  in  which  stood 
the  statues  of  the  gods.  The  architrave  is  borne  by  fluted  columns 
of  giallo  antico  or  pavonazzetto  in  couples,  the  shafts  being  29  ft. 
in  height.  Above  the  latter,  and  corresponding  with  the  niches. 
formerly  rose  a  series  of  round  arches,  borne  by  Caryatides,  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  removed  during  the  restoration  of  the  edi- 
fice in  antiquity.  The  white  marble,  porphyry,  and  serpentine 
decorations  of  the  attica  or  attic  story  remained  in  part  till  1747, 
when  they  were  barbarously  replaced  by  whitewash.  The  dome  con- 
sists of  concrete,  and  is  adorned  on  the  inside  with  five  rows  of 
coffers  or  cassettes  which  have  lost  their  original  colours  and  gilded 
bronze  decorations.  The  elegant  bronze  cornice  round  the  inner  edge 
of  the  opening  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  decoration  now  left. 
In  the  second  recess  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  tomb  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  J  I.  (d.Jan.  9th,  1878),  always  covered  with  numerous  wreaths. 
An  annual  funeral  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  Pantheon  a  few  days  after 
Jan.  9th,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  by  tickets,  to  be  obtained  from 
the  consuls  or  other  influential  persons.  — In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar  stands  the  simple  monument  of  Card.  Comalvi  (buried  in  San  Mar- 
cello,  p.  192),  by  Thorvaldsen. 

By  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left  is  Raphael' s  Tomb  (b.  28th  March,  1483;  d. 
6th  April,  1620),  with  a  bronze  bust  erected  in  18S3,  and  the  graceful  epi- 
gram composed  by  Curd.  Bemho :  — 

Jlle  hie  e»t  Raphael^  timuit  quo  sotpile  vinci 

Rerum  magna  parens^  et  moriente  mori. 
Pope  has  translated  this  as  follows:  — 

*^Living,  great  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 

Her  works;  andy  dying ^  fears  herself  to  die". 
The  Italian  translation  runs  thus:   ''Questi  i  quel  Raffaele^   cui  vivo  vinta 
Esser  tenvea  Natura^  e  morto  e8tinta\ 

The  statue  of  the  Madonna  on  the  altar,  by  M,  Lorenzetto^  was  executed 
in  accordance  with  Raphael's  last  will.  Above  the  empty  niche  to  the 
right  of  the  altar  is  the  epitaph  of  Maria  Bibbiena,  Raphael's  betrothed,  who 
died  before  him. 

The  Pantheon  is  also  the  last  resting-place  of  Bald.  Peruzzi,  Pcrino 
del  Vaga,  Giov.  da  TJdine,  Ann.  Carracci,  Taddeo  Zuccaro,  and  other 
celebrated  artists.  —  The  altars  and  recesses  are  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  the  18th  century. 

A  visit  to  the  interior  by  moonlight  is  recommended,  but  for  this,  as  for 
the  ascent  of  the  dome,  a  special  permcsso  must  be  obtained. 

At  the  back  of  the  Pantheon,  but  with  no  connection  with  it, 
lay  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa^  considerable  remains  of  which  were 
exhumed  in  1881-82 ;  and  the  rear  wall  ot  a\va\\,^V(Xi  ^^«l^<6^^^«8»>^ 
was  brought  to  light  In  the  Via  della  Va\oiiv\>e\\^  ^."IW^.  K  ^^\fc^ 
column  and  a  finely  executed  frieze  (^BY\eWa  a.w\  ^c\^\vVsviN^^^'^'^  ^ 
marble,  have  been  found  and  placed  iu  \vos\tun\,  'W^  ^^^^^  ^"^^""^ 
Haedekrh.    Italy  II.    13tb  Edition.  ^^ 
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as    tlie  AtcQ  della  CiamhcUay    in  the  street  of  tl;e  eame  n^me, 
belonged  to  imotlier  domed  hall  of  the  therinffi. 

From  the  Piazz*  of  the  Pantheon  we  may  follow  the  Via  del 
SemiiiaTio  towards  the  £,^  to  8ani'  Ipna%io  (p.  194). 

Behind  the  Pantheon  to  the  S.E,  lies  the  Pjakka  dhlla  MmKRTA 
(PL  }ly  18} J  where  tlie  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  6 tan  da 
on  the  left,  and  ihi^  IT6tol  dt  la  MinerTC  opposite  to  iia.  In  the  centre 
of  the  piazza  is  a  raaihle  elephant^  on  the  hack  of  whioh  a  email 
ancient  Oheliak  was  placed  hy  Bernini  in  1607  (p*  195).  On  the 
outside  of  the  churi^h,  to  the  right,  are  flood-marks  which  show  that 
in  the  immdatigns  of  i530|  1557,  and  15S8  the  water  lOse  ahout 
6  ft*  higher  than  in  tlie  greatest  modern  flood  (1870}* 

^Bantft  Hftria  sopra  Minerva^  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva  fon titled  hy  Domitian,  the  only  andent  Gothic  church  at 
Kome,  was  probably  begun  about  12S5  by  Fra  Sisio  and  Sra  Riiloro^ 
the  bnilders  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence  (p.  Ixiv).  It  ^as  re- 
stored and  re-decorated  with  painting  in  1848-55,  and  contains 
several  valuable  works  of  art.  ■ 

lAtarioi-.  By  the  eiitrattce-wal]:,  on  the  riirlitt  tlifi  tombof  tlieFJfirentinc  ■ 
knight  Dlotisalvi  (d*  US'J).  —  I.kft  Ai&lr.  On  the  left,  tbe  tomJi  of  thcFlctrpn^  f 
tin«  Fr^nc*  Tomabnonl  [!!►  1450},  by  Mtn9  da  fietote;  nbnve  it  the  mDnuTncnt 
of  Card.  Giac,  Tcbaldl  (d,  J466}.  To  tho  right  of  the  altar  in  Ihe  Srd  Chspd, 
St.  8ebai<tiant  an  adudrablu  work  hj  Michtle  Mar'ni  ('(),  Qv^t  Iha  alt».r : 
ht^sA  of  Christ ,  by  P^rugiHO^  Jn  the  Sth  Chapel  la  {t*)  the  moDumcnt  of 
the  FTinc£:6S  Lante,  by  f'eiierafii.  —  Eioht  Airle,  ]ii  the  Camera  HortunHa 
(locked),  hel'vi'Ccn  the  3rd  and  4th  cbftpcln  ^  is  tliE;  tomb  uf  Gia.  Alt^eHni 
(d.  ca.  liGOh  witb  an  ancient  Greek  sarcujthng'Lift  [Hercules  laming  tbfl  lion). 
In  tbc  4tb  X^hapcl^  the  Annnnciation,  a  picture  on  ^  golden  ground,  bj  An- 
t^ttiax£t>  Itimumof  in  Lbe  foie^njund  Card.  Juan  de  Torqut^mhda  (Jobunnai  a 
Tilrreereiaata)  rccummending  three  pour  girls  to  the  Virgin^  painted  to 
conimetdorate  the  foundation  df  the  charitable  fraiu:rrtity  orthu.BantiAfl]nia  Ao- 
nundata  in  UED:  on  the  left  the  tomb  of  Urban  VlL  (d.  1590)^  by  Ambr^ 
BHmwicin&.  The  OLk  Cbapcl  (Aldobmndini)  contains  palxttings  by  C3krvl>.  Ai* 
birii;  over  the  altar  the  Lojit  Su^iper  b}'  Barociria;  monmmentfl  of  the  pKreali 
or  Clement  YIIT.  by  Oitxc.  delta  rorla.  In  lli@  (ith  ehapel  1i  the  tntab  of  tbfl 
Venetian  patrician  ftenedictiu.  Archbishop  of  Nicosia  (d.  !4%} ;  oppo»tte, 
the  tomb  of  Joh^  DlducuR  dc^  Coca-,  of  Spsiti ^  who  erected  it  for  Mmself 
about  1435  during;  hip  life- time-  —  Riojit  TEjiiraEPT.  A  amall  chapel  on  the 
right  Is  flirat  observed,  containing  a  wooden  crucifix  allrtbuted  to  04otta; 
ib^SD  the  *Car&nk  Chapel^  with  n  haadaome  balujtrade^  pftlntcd  by  ^lippin& 
Lippi  with  frcRcncfl  in  14S7  (restored) :  on  the  right  Tlioinna  AquifiM^  aur- 
rounded  by  allegoHcal  Mgureff^  defending  (he  Ciithollc  religion  agalnat 
bereticsi  In  thfl  lunette,  8t.  Thomas  and  ibe  ITlracle  of  (be  (jroofl;  on 
the  wall  at  the  back  ^  the  Aflfitimption  of  Uie  Virgin  \  allar-waJI^  the  An- 
lnunciation^  with  a.  portrait  of  the  donor  Card^  CaralTa.;  sibyls  on  the  vaull- 
Ing  by  RiiffatUinQ  del  Oarho;  on  the  left  the  monunieiit  Of  Paul  IV.  {d.  1&5&), 
'deiai|;iied  by  IHrro  Lifforto^  vxrfui^A  by  Otoe,  ami  Tmn.  Cnffgnoia.  —  By  tbfl 
wall  to  the  left  of  the  CaraH'n  cbnpet^  "Tomb  of  Uishop  Guilif*L  Duranfus 
(d^  12^)h,  with  a  Madonna  in  toofraic  by  Jt^hannt*  CommHi  one  of  I  ha  bent 
works  of  that  flcbcioh  The  next  chapel  contains  an  a! Lar-pie4,<;e  by  C.  Ma- 
tutta.  In  the  fonowliie  CRppclla  del  H'uariOf  to  the  rii^bt  fnf  (he  choir,  la  an 
»ItAr-pIeee  grotmdleAaly  HinhMle^  tn  /Vfl  Anqtlic^i  on  the  right  the  tomb 
f*fCartf.  C&prsnicA  (^bout  J470)^  —  The  Ciioia  coulaitia  ftit  \ax¥,*i  iuv»mvv\iitT\Vii 
^/^M*  /wo  Mcfiieis,  [h)  I^ii  X.  fd.  152^).  and  tr.>  t:\pweftl  V\\.  \A.  ^^^\^,  ^*- 
£f*^fj0'AfTL  daSartff&ilo;  f he  figure?  ofVUt^e*  (Lrt  M  flacclfi  BoTj^ai^TJ?^ 
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di  Baeeio  Bi^.  On  the  pavement  the  tombstone  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
Pietro  Bembo  (d.  1547).  —  The  high-altar  contains  the  relics  of  St,  Cathar- 
ine of  Siena  (p.  32). 

In  front  of  the  high-altar,  to  the  left,  is  **Miehael  Angelo's  Christ  with 
the  Gross,  which  was  ordered  by  Metello  Vari  and  P.  Castellari  in  1514, 
and  erected  in  1521.  Pietro  UrbanOy  an  assistant  of  the  great  master,  was 
entrusted  with  the  final  touching  up  of  the  work  after  its  erection,  but 
as  he  acquitted  himself  badly,  the  finishing  strokes  were  given  to  it  by 
Rodtrigo  Fritti.  The  nudity  of  the  figure  is  justified  by  the  master's  in- 
tention  to  pourtray  the  Risen  Christ,  but  it  is  now  marred  by  a  bronze 
drapery  \  the  right  foot  also  is  protected  against  the  kisses  of  the  devout 
by  a  bronze  shoe  (comp.  p.  Ixviii). 

From  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir  is  a  passage  to  the  Via  Sant^ 
Ignazio;  on  the  wall,  to  the  left,  the  tombstone  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  who  died  in  the  neighbouring  monastery  in  1455,  with  his  portrait 
.  and  ttie  inscription :  Hie  jacet  Verier abilis  pictor  Frater  Joannes  de  Florentia 
Ordinis  praedicaiorum  14  LV.  —  In  the  Left  Tbansept  is  the  Chapel  of 
San  Domenico,  with  8  black  columns,  and  the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII. 
(d.  1730)  by  P.  Bracci.  Adjacent,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy, 
behind  which  is  shown  the  Chamber  in  which  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  died 
(see  above),  removed  hilher  in  1737.   The  frescoes  are  very  badly  lighted. 

The  adjoining  MoNASTEBV,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  Dominican  order  and  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition,  was  the  scene 
of  Galileo's  trial  in  1633.  It  now  contains  the  offices  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  Education  (Ministero  dtlV  Istruzione  Pubblica)  and  the 
Biblioteca  Casanatense  (p.  138). 

A  little  to  the  E.  are  the  church  of  Sant'  Ignazio  (p.  194)  and  the 
Collegio  Romano;  to  the  S.  are  the  Gesii  (p.  215)  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Cor  so  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  215). 

"We  return  to  the  Pantheon  and,  following  the  Via  delta  Palom'^ 
bella  (p.  209),  which  skirts  it  on  the  S.,  reach  the  Piazza  Sant' 
EusTACHio  (PI.  II,  15).    At  the  W.  end  of  this  piazza  lies  the  — 

Uxiiversit^  della  Sapienza  (PI.  II,  15 ;  entrance,  Via  della  Sa- 
pienza 71),  founded  in  1303  by  Boniface  YIII.,  and  after  a  rapid 
decline  re-established  by  Eugene  IV.  It  attained  its  greatest  pros- 
perity under  and  owing  to  Leo  X.  It  possesses  four  faculties  (law, 
medicine ,  physical  science,  and  philology)  and  is  connected  with 
institutes  for  the  study  of  economics,  pharmacy,  and  archffiology.  It 
contains  several  natural  history  collections  and  the  Biblioteca  Ales- 
sandrina  (p.  138).  The  present  building  was  designed  by  Oiac.  della 
Porta.  The  church  (Sanf  Ivo)y  with  its  grotesque  spiral  tower,  was 
designed  hyBorromini  in  the  form  of  a  bee,  in  honour  of  Urban  VIII. 
(Barberini),  in  whose  armorial  bearings  that  insect  figures.  The 
colonnaded  court,  in  two  stories,  is  among  the  most  imposing  in 
Rome.  —  Side-streets  lead  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (p.  216),  while  the  Via  degli  Staderari  leads  to  the  N.W. 
to  the  main  fagade  of  the  Palazzo  Madama. 

The  Palazzo  Xadama  (PI.  II,  15),  ongmaW^  >a\\\\\.  ^V.  KJ^.'^  e.^'*!^ 
of  the  idth  cent.,  derives  its  name  f rom  MaigaiTeV  o^  V^txsv^>  ^^^^^w- 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  afterwards  Hegeivt  ol  V\^^  '^feVX.sst^%s^^^ 
who  occupied  it  during  the  pontiflcato  of  P^u\  YV\.  ^xe^NVsvi.%Vi  *• 
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subsequently  it  belonged  to  the  Medicis,  afterwards  graAd-dokes  of 
Tuscany,  by  whose  orders  Oiov,  8lef.  MarucelU  of  Florence  altered 
it  to  Its  present  form  in  1642.  Benedict  XIV.  purchased  the  palace 
in  1740;  and  since  1871  it  has  been  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Italian  Senate  (Palazzo  del  Senaio),  It  has  two  facades,  the  E.  one 
in  the  Piazza  San  Luigi,  the  W.  and  more  important  in  the  Piazza 
Madama.  The  vestibule,  court,  and  staircase  contain  antique  statues, 
sarcophagi,  reliefs,  and  busts.  The  royal  reception-room  was  adorned 
by  Maccari  in  1888  with  noteworthy  frescoes  representing  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  Regulus,  and  Cicero  and  Catiline. 
Opposite  the  N.side  of  the  Pal.  Madama  rises  — 
San  Luigi  de'  Frances!  (PI.  II,  15),  the  national  church  of  the 
French ,  consecrated  in  1589.  Facade  by  Giac.  delta  Porta,  The 
chapels  arc  very  badly  lighted.    Best  light  about  midday. 

Right  Aisle.  On  the  pillar  opposite  the  let  chapel  is  a  monament 
to  French  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  2nd  Chapel: 
'^Frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia,  one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of 
Domenichino  (p.  Ixxv)^  on  the  right  the  saint  distributes  clothing  to  the  poor; 
above,  she  and  her  betrothed  are  crowned  by  an  angel ;  on  the  left  the 
saint  sulTers  martyrdom  with  the  blessing  of  the  Pope ;  above,  she  ia  urged 
to  participate  in  a  heathen  sacrifice ;  on  the  ceiling,  admission  of  the  saint 
into  heaven;  altar-piece,  a  copy  oi  RaphaeVs  St.  Cecilia  (in  Bologna)  by  Quido 
Rent.  —  Over  the  high-altar:  Assumption,  a  fine  work  by  Franc.  Bauano. 
—  Left  Aisle.  By  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  the  monument  of  Claude 
Lorrain,  erected  in  1836. 

From  the  Piazza  San  Luigi  to  the  N.  to  the  Via  della  Scrofa  and 
SanC  AgoBlino^  see  p.  206.  —  To  the  W.,  a  street  between  the  church 
and  the  Pal.  Madama  leads  via  the  above-mentioned  little  Piazza 
Madama  to  the  — 

^Piazza  Kavona  (PI.  II,  15) ,  now  officially  named  Cweo  Ago- 
naUj  which  occupies,  as  its  form  still  indicates,  the  Circus  or  Sta- 
dium ofDomUian»  The  name  *Navona',  which  was  used  in  the  middle 
ages  and  down  to  1875,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  agones,  or  con- 
tests which  took  place  in  the  circus. 

It  is  embellished  with  three  Fountains.    That  at  the  N.  end, 
by  Leon,  della  Bitta  and  Greg.  Zappal^  (1878),  represents  Neptune 
in  conflict  with  a  sea-monster;  round  the  central  group  are  Nereids 
and  sea-horses.  —  Not  far  from  it,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  basin  of 
Pentelic  marble,  rises  a  fountain  erected  by  Bernini  under  Innocent 
X.;  at  the  corners  of  the  rock,  the  different  parts  of  which  represent 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  placed  the  gods  of  the  rivers 
Danube,  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Rio  della  Plata,  executed  by  pupils  of  Ber- 
nini.   The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  which  was  originally 
erected  in  honour  of  Domitian  in  the  Circus  of  Maxentius  (p.  379). 
—  T/ie  third  fountaiiij  at  the  S.  end  of  the  ^vaixa,  is  adorned  with 
masks  and  TritonSj  including  one  known  aa  ^W^oic?  ,>b^^«\vvb&., 
g     ^^^  ^he   W.   side    of  the  Piazza  T^avoiva  sUudi^  ^V^  OK^u^a.  ^1 
^'  -4^iiaM/  the  Hue  interior,  in  the  form  o^  a  Cixe^iY  tw^^,  wA\i»fc 
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campanili,  are  by  C.  Rainaldij  and  the  tasteless  fagade  'by  Borromini. 
The  Romans  used  to  maintain  that  the  Nile  on  the  great  fountain 
veiled  his  head  In  order  to  avoid  seeing  this  facade. 

Over  the  principal  door  is  the  monument  of  Innocent  X.  by  Afaini; 
to  the  left,  in  the  chapel  of  the  transept,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  adapted 
by  Maini  from  an  antique  statue.  Beneath  the  dome  are  8  columns  of  'cot- 
tanello*.  The  old  church  was  in  the  side-vaults  of  the  Circus  where  St. 
Agnes  suffered  martyrdom.  Two  subterranean  chapels  with  ancient  vaulting 
still  remain ,  one  of  them  containing  a  good  relief  of  the  Martyrdom  ot 
St.  Agnes  by  Algardi  (descent  by  flight  of  steps). 

To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  PamphtUj  also  erected 
by  Rainaldi,  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  —  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
church  of  SanOiacomo  degli  Spagnuoliy  erected  in  1450,  and  recently 
restored.  In  the  tympanum  above  the  portal  are  two  angels  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  (on  the  right)  and  Paolo  Romano  (on  the  left).  —  At  the 
S.  end  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pal.  Braschi  (p.  217). 

The  Via  Sant'  Agnese,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  leads  to  the 
Via  dell'  Anlma  on  the  right,  where  on  the  left  side  is  situated — 

Santa  Karia  dell'  Anima  (PI.  II,  15;  open  till  8.30  a.m.,  on 
holidays  till  noon ;  when  closed,  visitors  go  round  the  church  and  ring 
at  the  door  of  the  Hospice,  opposite  Santa  Maria  della  Pace),  erected 
in  1500-1514.  Handsome  facade  by  Oitdiano  da  Sangallo  (?).  The 
name  is  explained  by  the  small  marble  group  in  the  tympanum  of  the 
portal :  a  Madonna  invoked  by  two  souls  in  purgatory.  This  is  the 
church  of  Roman  Catholics  of  German  nationality,  amongst  whom  the 
Netherlanders  were  formerly  included. 

The  Interior,  designed  by  a  northern  architect,  has  lately  been  thoroughly 
reslored.  The  modern  frescoes  of  busts  of  saints  on  the  ceiling  are  by 
L.  Seitz  (1875-82),  by  whom  also  the  stained-glass  window  over  the  chief 
portal  was  designed.  On  the  entrance-wall,  tomb  of  Cardinal  Wilh.  Encke- 
vort  (d.  1534).  —  Bioht  Aislb.  1st  Chapel:  St.  Benno  receiving  from  a  ^sher- 
man  the  keys  of  the  cathedral  at  Meissen  (Saxony),  which  had  been  recovered 
from  the  stomach  of  a  fish,  altar-piece  by  Carlo  Saraeeni  (pupil  of  Caravaggio). 
2nd  Chapel:  Holy  Family,  altar-piece  by  Oimignani;  left,  monument  and 
bust  of  Card.  Slusius.  On  the  3rd  pillar,  Tomb  of  Hadrian  Vryberg  of 
Alkmaar,  with  pleasing  figures  of  children  by  the  Dutch  sculptor  Frans 
Duquesnoy  (d.  1644  at  Rome).  4th  Chapel :  altered  copy  of  Michael  Angelo^s 
Pieta  in  St.  Peter's ,  by  Ifanni  di  Baccio  Bigio.  —  Left  Aislb.  Ist  Chapel : 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lambert,  by  C.  Saraeeni.  3rd  Chapel :  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Barbara,  hj  Mich.  Coxcie.  4th  Chapel:  altar-piece  (Entombment)  and 
frescoes  by  Salviati. 

Choir.  Over  the  high-altar,  Holy  Family  with  saints,  by  OiuKo  Romano, 
damaged  by  inundations ;  on  the  right,  the  fine  monument  of  Hadrian  VI.  of 
Utrecht  (preceptor  of  Charles  V.,  d.  1523),  with  figures  of  justice,  prudence, 
strength,  and  temperance,  designed  hy  Baldastare Peruzziy  executed  by  ific/i«/- 
angiolo  Sanese  and  Niccolb  Tribolo;  opposite  to  it,  that  of  a  Duke  of  Cleve- 
Jiilich-Berg  (d.  1575)  hy  Egiditis  of  Riviere  a.nd  Mcolaus  of  Arras.  A  relief  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  sacristy  (at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle)  represents  the 
investiture  of  this  prince  by  Gregory  XIII.  In  the  church,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Lucas  Holste  of  Hamburg, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  (d.  1661).  — Excellent  Tx<ivi  ox^iijft.  1x^\sbl  ^'w.^aasci. 
This  church  is  noted  for  its  music. 

Opposite  the  German  Hospice  conTV©ctft^VY\\vVXi^Osvxi:i'jV<^a.^'^"— " 
*8anta  Maria  della,  Pace  (V\.  II,  \b\  eTfict^^\>^  ^UX.xv'^V^  .  VS^^^^^ 
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and  Innocent  VIII.,  restored  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  provided  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  with  the  fine  facade  and  semicircular  portico.  The 
church  consists  of  a  domed  octagon,  with  a  short  nave.  When  closed, 
apply  to  the  sacristan  at  No.  5,  Vicolo  dell'  Arco  della  Pace  (comp. 
see  below). 

Over  the  Ist  Chapel  on  the  right  are  **BaphaeV8  Sibyls  receiv- 
ing from  angels  and  recording  revelations  regarding  the  Saviour :  to 
the  left  the  Sibyl  of  Oumae ;  against  the  arch  above,  the  Persian ; 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  arch,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  aged 
Sibyl  of  Tibur.  They  were  painted  in  1514  by  order  of  Agostino 
Chigi  (p.  354),  who  erected  the  chapel,  and  were  skilfully  freed 
from  'restorations'  by  Palmaroli  in  1816  (usually  covered,  sacristan 
25-30  c. ;  best  light,  10-11  a.m. ;  see  also  p.  Ixxiii), 

^With  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  utilising  the  space  at  his  com- 
mand, a  talent  admirably  illustrated  in  the  Stanze,  Raphael  has  here  adapted 
his  composition  to  the  curve  of  the  arch  so  simply  and  naturally  that  the 
consummate  skill  of  the  grouping  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Equally  charac- 
teristic of  Raphael  are  the  rhythm  of  the  composition,  the  display  of 
spirited  contrasts ,  and  the  delicate  gradations  and  judicious  denoue- 
ment of  passionate  emotions-,  while  the  gracefulness  of  the  female  forms 
and  the  sprightly  beauty  of  the  angel-boys  are  specially  Raphaelesque. 
Michael  Angelo'^s  Sibyls  are  justly  extolled  as  creations  of  a  sublime 
imagination,  striking  the  spectator  with  their  supernatural  majestv;  but 
these  female  figures  of  Raphael  are  pre-eminently  human  and  lovable". 

In  the  lunette  above  the  Sibyls  are  Prophets  by  Timoteo  Viti 
(p.  109):  right,  Jonah  and  Hosea;  left,  Daniel  and  David. 

At  the  sides  of  the  1st  Ohapel  on  the  left  are  two  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  Ponzetti  family,  of  1505  and  1509.  Admirable  ♦Altar- 
piece  in  fresco  by  Bald,  Peruzzij  who  here  rivals  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo :  Madonna  between  St.  Brigitta  and  St.  Catharine, 
in  front  the  donor  Card.  Ponzetti  kneeling  (1516).  The  vaulting 
above  contains  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ,  in  three 
rows,  also  by  PeruzzL  —  The  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  (Cap.  Cesi), 
with  its  heavy  decorations  (about  1560),  offers  an  instructive  contrast. 
—  To  the  left,  under  the  dome,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  and 
court  (see  above).  Over  the  first  altar  on  the  left,  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  Sermoneta;  over  the  niche,  the  Death  of  Mary,  by 
Morandi.  The  second  altar,  with  handsome  marble -work,  partly 
gilded,  attributed  to  Pasquale  daCaravaggiOj  is  of  1490.  The  high- 
altar  is  adorned  with  an  ancient  and  highly  revered  Madonna ;  on 
the  vaulting  are  pleasing  'putti'by  Franc.  Albani.  Over  the  adjacent 
altar  to  the  right.  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Sermor^eta,  Over  the  niche, 
Mary's  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  by  Bald.  Peruzzi  (retouched).  — 
Newly-married  couples  usually  attend  their  first  mass  in  this  church. 

The  *Cloistbr,  constructed  by  Bramante  (p.  Ixvii)  by  order  of 

Card.  Caraffa  in  1504,  is  interesting.  On  the  groundfloor  are  arcades, 

aI?ove  which,  between  the  pillars  and  tiius  over  the  arches,  is  a  series 

of  columns.    By  the  right  wall,  the  tom\>  oiBViVio^^Q<iQ:\?k.^\ftV^A^ST^ 

ofModena.   Entrance  through  the  church,  ot^n  \.\ieN\aQ\Q  ^OK  kss«^ 

delJa  Pace  5, 
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The  Via  de*  Ooronari  (p.  206),  whicli  passes  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
these  two  churches,  is  the  shortest  route  (6-8  miu.)  from  the  Piazza 
Navona  to  the  Fcnte  8ant'  Angela  (p.  301). 

From  the  portal  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  the  Via  delta  Pace  and  the 
Via  in  Parione  lead  straight  to  the  Via  del  Oovemo  Vecchio  (p.  218). 

e.  From  the  Piazza  Venezia  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo. 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

The  wide  Corso  Vittokio  Emanublb  (PI.  II,  17,  14,  12),  con- 
structed since  1876  through  the  most  closely  built  quarters  of  med- 
isBval  Rome,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Yia  Nazionale,  described  at  pp. 
165-167,  and  facilitates  communication  between  the  centre  of  the 
city  and  the  Vatican  quarter.  The  street  is  always  crowded  and 
busy,  but,  especially  towards  the  end,  still  presents  an  unfinished 
appearance.  —  Tramway^  see  Appx.  No.  8. 

The  first,  or  E.,  portion  of  the  street  is  named  Via  dbl  Plbbis- 
oiTO  (Pl.  II,  17).  Beginning  at  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  193),  we 
see  first  on  the  left  the  main  facade  of  the  Pal.  di  Venezia  (p.  193), 
and  on  the  right  the  S.  fagade  (built  by  P.  Amati)  of  the  Palazzo 
Dona  (p.  198j,  the  Palazzo  Orazioli^  and  the  extensive  Pal.  Al^ 
tierij  erected  in  1670.  The  court  of  this  last-named  palace,  and  the 
staircase  adorned  with  antiques,  deserve  note. — Immediately  beyond 
It  the  Via  del  Gesil  diverges  on  the  right  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Mineroa  (p.  210). 

On  the  left  is  the  N.  side  of  the  *Ge8ti  (PI. II,  17),  the  principal 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous  in  Rome. 
It  was  built  by  Vignola  and  Oiac,  della  Porta  by  order  of  Card.  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese,  in  1568-75.  Comp.  p.  Ixxiv.  The  main  front  is  in 
the  Piazza  del  Gesti. 

In  the  KA.VS  is  a  ceiling- painting  (Triumph  of  the  Kame  of  Jesus)  by 
BacieeiOy  by  whom  the  dome  and  tribune  were  also  painted,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  lifelike  of  the  baroque  works  of  the  kind.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  valuable  marble  at  the  cost  of  the  Principe  Aless.  Torlonia  in  1860. 
The  high-altar  has  four  columns  of  giallo  antico  y  on  the  left  the  monument  of 
Card.  Bellarmino  (p.  39)  with  figures  of  Religion  and  Faith,  in  relief;  on  the 
right  the  monument  of  Padre  Pignatelli,  with  Love  and  Hope.  —  In  the  Lbft 
TBA.MSKPT :  Altar  of  St.  Ignatius  with  a  picture  by  Padre  Pozzi^  below  which 
is  a  silver-gilt  group  in  high  relief,  representing  St.  Ignatius  surrounded  by 
angels.  The  original  silver  statue  of  the  saint,  by  Legrosy  is  said  to  have 
been  removed  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
columns  are  of  lapis  lazuli  and  gilded  bronze  \  on  the  architrave  above  are  two 
statues:  God  the  Father,  by  B.  Ludovisi^  and  Christ,  by  L.  Oltoni^  behind 
which,  encircled  by  a  halo  of  rays,  is  the  emblematic  Dove.  Between  these 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  lapis  lazuli  (said  to  be 
the  largest  in  existence).  Beneath  the  altar,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  gilded 
bronze,  repose  the  remains  of  the  saint.  On  the  right  and  left  are  groups 
in  marble;  on  the  right  Religion,  at  the  sight  of  which  heretics  shrink, 
hyLegros;  on  the  left  Faith  with  the  Cup  and  Host,  which  a  heathen  king 
is  in  the  act  of  adoring,  by  Teudon.  Opposite,  m  \5aft  xv^X  \x^.\i^«^\.^  *<58^'^ 
altar  of  8t.  Francia  Xavier.  , 

The   church  presenia  a  most  impoalng    6\%\iV   oti  ^V^X.  "^'^- ^  ^^  >^^ 
festival  of  8t,  Ignatina  (31  st  July),   and  duTin^  «t^^  ^^''•^^^'^\^^'*^  J^Sv.^  ^^ 
dajrs  of  the  Carnival),    on  which  occasions  iils  XjtWWtwTAVj  vWnvxi^^^'^^^ 
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the  evening.  Daring  Advent  and  Lent  (Frid.  excepted),  and  at  various 
other  seasons  also,  sermons  are  preached  here  about  11  a.m.,  often  by 
priests  of  great  ability. 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  S.  is  the  former  Casa  Professa  of  the 
Jesuits,  now  used  for  military  purposes,  adjacent  to  which,  No.  lA 
in  the  Via  di  AraccBli  (p.  194)  leading  to  the  Capitol,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  rooms  of  St.  Ignatius  (Mon.,  Wed,,  Frid.,  9-11).  Opposite  is 
the  Palazzo  Boloynetti,  which  bounds  the  Piazza  del  Gesil  on  the  S. 

The  dome  in  front  of  us  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  be- 
longs to  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle  (see  below).  A  few 
hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Gesil  the  Corso  is  crossed  by 
the  Via  di  Tor  Argentina  (p.  222). 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  (PI.  II, 
14),  formerly  belonging  to  the  CaffarelUy  as  whose  guest  Charles  V. 
resided  here  in  1536.  The  palace  is  now  the  property  of  the  princes 
Oiustiniani-Bandini.  The  chief  facades  are  in  the  small  Piazza  della 
Valle  and  the  Via  del  Sudario,  which  leads  to  the  S.  The  building 
(partly  restored)  was  designed  by  Raphael  and  erected  by  Lorenzetto. 
On  the  staircase  is  the  so-called  Abbate  Luigi^  a  Roman  figure  in  a 
toga,  formerly  placed  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  palace,  and  used  as  the 
bearer  of  lampoons  and  pasquinades  (comp.  p.  194). 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  is  the  Cappella  del  Sudario.  The  street 
Monte  di  Farina  leads  hence  to  San  Carlo  ai  Catinari  (p.  222). 

The  domed  church  of  *S ant' Andrea  della  Valle  (PL  II,  14),  be- 
gun by  P.  Olivieri  in  1591  on  the  site  of  several  earlier  churches,  and 
completed  by  C.  Madema,  has  a  florid  facade  added  in  1665  from 
designs  by  Carlo  Rainaldi.  The  interior  is  well  proportioned ,  but 
part  of  it  has  been  whitewashed.    See  p.  Ixxiv. 

On  the  right  the  2nd  Chapel  (Stbo/.zi)  contains  copies  in  bronze  of  the 
Pietjk  (p.  311)  and  the  Rachel  and  Leah  (p.  180)  of  Michael  Angelo^  whose 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  deaign  of  this  chapel  itself.  —  On  the  left 
the  1st  Chapel  (Babberini)  is  adorned  with  several  marble  statues  of  the 
school  of  Bernini.  —  Above  the  last  arches  in  the  Kave  are  the  monuments 
of  the  two  popes  of  the  Piccolomini  family,  brought  here  from  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter-,  on  the  left  that  of  Pius  II.  (d.  1464 ;  p.  40),  by  Nie. 
della  Guardia  and  Pietro  Paolo  da  Todi-^  on  the  right  that  of  Pius  III. 
(d.  1503),  executed  somewhat  later  as  a  companion-piece.  —  In  the  Doub  : 
Glory  of  Paradise,  by  Lanfranco;  below,  on  the  pendentives,  the  *Evan- 
gclists  by  DomenichinOy  one  of  his  finest  works.  By  the  same  master,  ^Fres- 
coes on  the  vaulting  of  the  apse.  In  front,  between  the  transverse  ribs,  a 
rectangular  painting  of  John  the  Baptist  pointing  out  Christ  to  St.  John 
and  St.  Andrew  (John,  I.  35) ;  in  the  vaulting  itself,  on  the  left,  the  Scourg- 
ing of  St.  Andrew;  in  the  centre,  the  Vocation  of  88.  Peter  and  Andrew  by 
Christ;  on  the  right,  St.  Andrew  beholds  and  reveres  the  cross  to  which 
he  is  about  to  be  afflxed;  below  are  six  female  figures  representing  the 
virtues  (p.  Ixzv).  The  large  lower  frescoes  by  Calabrese  (martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew)  are  of  no  great  value. 

The  Via  delTeatro  Valle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Corso,  opposite 
*ke  church,  leads  to  the  N.  to  the  small  Piazza  della  Valle  and  the 
■PlalaMzo  Capranica  {PL  II,  15),  and  theivce  to  t\ve>  i\%\vX\.o  iV^i  Uul- 
"^ersHy  and  the  Pal.  Madama  (p.  21iy 

^o.  i4l  in  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  to  t\ve  i\%\it,  V^  t\v^  — 
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Falasxo  Massimi  alle  Colonne  (PI.  II,  14,  15),  a  fine  structure 
by  Bald.  Peruzzi,  who,  however,  died  in  1536  before  its  completion. 
The  arc-shaped  facade  was  skilfully  adapted  to  the  curve  of  the  orig- 
inally narrow  street,  but  has  lost  its  effect  by  the  construction  of 
the  wide  Corso.  The  glimpse  obtained  of  the  double  court  is,  how- 
ever, still  strikingly  picturesque.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Chapel 
of  San  Filippo  Neri  (p.  219 ;  open  to  visitors  on  16th  March),  who 
is  said  to  have  here  resuscitated  a  child  of  the  Massimi  family. 

In  1467,  within  the  buildings  connected  with  this  palace,  the  Germans 
Pannartz  and  Schweinheim^  who  during  the  two  previous  years  had  found  an 
asyl'Am  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  (p.  410),  established  the  first  printing- 
office  in  Rome,  from  wliich  they  issued  Cicero'^s  Epistles  and  other  works, 
famished  with  the  name  of  the  printers  and  the  words  */n  aedibus  Petri 
de  Mcucimis*.  —  The  Massimi  family  claims  descent  from  the  ancient  Fabii 
Maxirai,  and  their  armorial  bearings  have   the  motto  '^Cunclando  resUluit\ 

On  the  left,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  de*  Baullari  diverges  to 
the  Palazzo  Farnese  (p.  220),  is  the  little  Palazzo  Linotte  (^Pal. 
Begii;  PI.  II,  14),  built  about  1516  for  the  French  prelate  Thomna 
It  Roy,  of  Rennes,  whose  armorial  lilies,  repeated  several  times  in 
the  frieze,  have  procured  the  erroneous  title  of  Palazzetto  Farnese 
for  the  palace.  It  is  an  early  work  of  Ant.  da  SangaUo  the  Younger, 
and  has  a  tasteful  court  and  staircase.  The  much-wanted  restor- 
ation of  this  palazzo  was  begun  in  1898,  under  Chiy. 

To  the  right  opens  the  Piazza  di  San  Pantaleo  (PI.  II,  16),  con- 
taining the  small  church  of  San  Pantaleo,  with  a  facade  erected  by 
Guiseppe  Valadier  in  1806.  In  the  centre  is  a  statue,  by  Gangeri, 
of  the  Italian  statesman  Marco  Minghetti  (1818-86). 

From  the  Piazza  San  Pantaleo  the  Via  San  Pantaleo  runs  towards 
the  N.W.  No.  9  in  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  spacious  Palazzo 
Brasohi  (PI.  II,  15),  erected  by  Morelli  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  contains  a  fine 
marble  staircase  and  a  few  ancient  statues.  The  N.  side  of  the  build- 
ing looks  towards  the  Piazza  Navona  (p.  213).  —  At  the  obtuse  N.W. 
angle  of  the  palace  stands  the  so-called  Pasquino,  an  admirable, 
but  now  sadly  mutilated  relic  of  an  antique  group  of  statuary  re- 
presenting Menelaus  with  the  body  of  Patroclus,  looking  around  for 
succour  in  the  tumult  of  battle.  Duplicates  of  the  group  are  in  the 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi  and  the  Palazzo  Pltti  at  Florence,  and  there  are 
fragments  in  the  Vatican  (p.  340). 

Cardinal  Garaffa  caused  the  group  to  be  erected  here  in  1501.    It  be- 
came the  custom  of  the   professors   and  students  of  the  Roman  Archigin- 
nasio  on  St.  Mark's  day  (April  25tb)  to  affix  Latin  and  Italian  epigrams  to 
the  statue  (at  first  without  any  sa'irical  aim).    The  name  was  derived  from 
a  schoolmaster  living    opposite;    but    when  the    'pasquinades*   began   to 
assume  a  bitter  satirical  character  about  the  middle  of  the   16th  cent, 
(chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  Reformation),  the  title  came  to  be  conn.ectA<l 
with  a  tailor  named  Pasquino  who  was  Tio\ot\o\)L%  ^ot  \s\^  Xvav^^w^Va.^'^x^- 
pensHies.    The  anawers  to  the  satires  of  YasanVtvo  \jl^^^  Vi  \i«k  'b.\.\»i2B&^^^ 
the  MarfoTio  (pp.  ISA,  236).    Compositions  o£  VXvVa  Vktv^^c^^^'^^^^^^^^^^x. 
vogue  at  Borne  ever  since  that  period.    som&Um^a  ^Vvcv^  vivca.  xv«.  >> 
satires  of  antiquity. 
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Tl«  VcA  Dzx,  GoTKuro  VECcmo  ^PL  II,  15. 13>. 
piuza  onavt  »/k«!T  pAjq&iw>.  foTSi^d  the  ekief  ca\ 
Po&t«  5a:: t*  Ait^elo.  hetrjrt  tilke  eonstmetfoa  if  :lie  Gitso TiricnrBa 
On  tL«  n|Jis  ia  Ud«  ftreet  b  the  iW.  'ici  G&rtrmm  r«eBU»y  wUcBt  for  a 
t'mft  W4J  CKt/rapied  by  the  law  artd  pi:li:e  eooitf.  So.  1JI»  «7fi»ae.  is 
aa  el-teac:  Iltt.e  b'Vrue  la  Bta-nact«  i  it?Ie,  b-zilt  ia  1500  f:r  cfc«  F"t*l 
Kcr^urr  J.  P,  Tr;re'.af.  W«  cext  ptu  the  back  of  tibe  /Ifliggaw  Cmavil 
^now  a  '^jiurt-ho'U^.  p.  219j  asd  ero«s  the  i^zxm  -iUT  <>rfif^  (PL  H.  £3) 
whtiTt"^  thft  Via  Xctte  Gi.rdaa)  .ead>  to  the  rizhi  «?  the  i^laix>  ffaJri'tHf, 
wi(h  a  ^Tt'Xj  foantain  in  it«  coar^  Then-:e  the~ Via  di  Paaiea  leads  tt  Ae 
ffjtiXA  Sari?'  An^el';- 

Fartber  oq  the  Cotso  Vittorio  Emaoiieie  dis«Ioaei  a  Tiev  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

To  the  l^ft  lies  the  narrow  Piazza  dexxa  Cascxlxbkka  witk  the 
yiUtte  of  that  oame  and  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  DanaiOL 

The  ^Fftlano  deUn  Cnneelleria  (PI.  n.  15,  14).  an  editce  of 
majestic  simpLicity,  designed  in  strict  eonfiDrmity  with  Ae  ancient 
orders  of  architectore,  is  one  of  the  noblest  Renaissance  monimcnti 
in  Rome  (p.  Ixvji).  It  was  bnilt  about  1486-95  for  Card.  Raffado 
Riario  by  a  Tuscan  architect,  but  not  by  Bramante,  who  did  not  come 
Vt  Rome  until  1499.  The  elegant  fa^e  is  constructed  of  blociks  of 
travertine  from  tbe  Colosseum.  The  beautiful  balcony  at  the  S.E. 
comer  should  be  noticed.  The  chief  portal  of  the  palace,  in  an  in- 
barmonious  baroque  style,  was  added  by  Domemeo  Fontona.  It  leads 
into  the  *Coubt,  surrounded  by  arcades  on  the  two  lowest  i 
The  columns  are  antique  and  were  formerly  used  in  the  ■< 
basilica  of  San  Lorenzo  fsee  below).  The  graceful  capitals  are  de* 
corated  with  roses,  a  flower  which  appears  in  the  armorial  tn^^Tiwgff 
of  Card.  Kiario,  Under  the  arcade  to  the  left  is  a  bust  of  Anire 
Secchi,  the  astronomer  fp,  198).  To  the  right  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  (see  below).  This  is  the  only  palace  in  the 
interior  of  the  city  which  governoient  still  permits  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  pope. 

The  handsome  portal  by  Vignola,  to  the  right  near  the  Corso, 
a/lmits  to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Danuuo,  The  ancient  basilica 
of  this  name  was  originally  founded  by  Damasus  I.  (ca.  370)  near 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  220) ,  but  it  was  taken  down  at  the  in- 
stance of  Card.  Kiario  and  rebuilt  in  connection  with  the  palaee. 
The  internal  decoration  is  quite  modern ,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Pius  Vll.  ri820j  and  Pius  IX.  (1873).  At  the  E.  end  of  the  right 
aisle  is  the  tomb  of  the  papal  minister  Count  Rossi,  who  was  assas- 
sinated on  the  staircase  of  the  Cancelleria  in  1848  (bust  by  Temeram) 

From  the  Cancelleria  to  the  Campo  di  Ficre,  see  p.  220. 

We  continue  to  follow  tbe  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele.   At  the  comer 

of  tbe  second  street  to  tbe  right  is  tbe  Palazzo  Sora,  built  in  15(@ 

/or  Card.  Fieschi  hy  an  architect  (perhaps  Giuliano  Leno?),  who  hat 

used  (with  some  nnhappy  modifications^  BTam*Tv\«?%  ^^^^\«t^bA 

exterior  fagade  of  St.  Peter's.    It  has  beeiv  aWexe^  Iw  5i«k\*V«ft- 

Ginnasio  Terenzio  Ifamiani.  —  To  the  ii^U  aXw^^s  ^V^  — 
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Chiesa  Naova  (PI.  U,  12),  or  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicellay  erected  by 
San  Filippo  Neri  about  1550  for  the  order  of  Oratorians  founded  by 
him,  and  finished  in  1605.  Architecture  by  Oiov.  Matteo  da  Citth  di 
CastellOj  interior  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the  Elder,  facade  by  Rughesi. 

The  Interior,  which  is  dark  and  unfavourable  for  pictures,  is  richly 
decorated.  The  admirable  stucco-work  is  by  Cos.  Faniello  and  Ercole 
Ferrata.  The  ceiling  of  the  Nave,  the  dome ,  and  the  tribune  are  painted 
by  Fietro  d<t  Cortona.  —  In  the  Left  Aisle,  adjoining  the  tribune,  is  the 
small  and  sumptuous  Chapel  of  San  Filippo  Xbbi,  beneath  the  altar  of  which 
his  remains  repose.  Above  is  the  portrait  of  the  saint  in  mosaic,  after  the 
original  of  Ouido  Reni  preserved  in  the  adjoining  monastery.  —  Over  the 
High  Altab,  with  its  four  columns  of  porta  santa,  is  a  Madonna  by  Rubetu ; 
on  the  right  *SS.  Gregory,  Maurus,  and  Papias,  on  the  left  *SS.  Domitilla, 
Nereus,  and  Achilleus,  also  by  Rubens,  who  painted  these  pictures  during 
his  second  stay  in  Rome  in  1606  for  this  church,  which  was  then  the  most 
fashionable  in  the  city. 

On  26th  May,  the  festival  of  the  saint,  and  after  Ave  Maria  every  Sunday 
from  Ist  INov.  to  Palm  Sunday,  concerts  of  sacred  music,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted,  are  given  in  the  adjoining  Oratoriumy  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  oratories  fitted  up  by  San  Filippo  Neri.  The  saint  was  fond  of 
music  and  advocated  a  cheerful  form  of  divine  service. 

The  adjoining  Philippine  Monastbbt,  erected  by  Borromini,  is 
of  irregular  shape,  but  remarkably  massive  in  its  construction.  It 
contains  a  room  once  occupied  by  the  saint,  with  various  relics.  The 
Corte  d'AppellOy  the  Triburujle  Civile  e  CorrezionaUj  and  the  Tri- 
bunale  di  Commercio  are  now  established  here.  —  The  valuable 
Bibliotheca  Vallicellana  (adm.,  see  p.  138)  is  also  preserved  here. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  lies  the  small  Piazza  Sforza,  with  the 
Palazzo  Sforza-Cesarini,  the  Bohemian  Hospice,  restored  in  1875, 
and  a  monument  (by  Benini;  1892)  to  the  poet  and  statesman  Cot/nt 
Terenzio  Mamiani  (1799-1885).  Beyond  the  piazza  the  Via  del 
Banco  di  Santo  Spirito  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  An- 
gelo  (p.  301).  Nos.  44-46  in  this  street  once  belonged  to  the  banker 
AgostinoChigi(p.  354),  the  'gran  mercante  della  cristianitV,  whose 
office  (in  the  wing,  Arco  del  Banchi  9)  is  now  a  stable. 

To  the  left  several  lanes,  now  being  rebuilt,  lead  to  San  Giovaxmi 
de'  Fiorentini  (PI.  II,  12),  the  handsome  national  church  of  the 
Florentines.  The  building  was  begun,  by  desire  of  Leo  X.,  from  a 
design  by  Jac.  Sansovino  (which  was  preferred  to  competing  plans 
of  Raphael,  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  Peruzzi) ;  and  the 
difficult  task  of  completing  the  substructures  on  the  river  was  exe- 
cuted by  Sangallo.  Michael  Angelo,  and  on  his  death,  Giac.  della 
Porta  were  afterwards  engaged  in  the  work ,  and  the  facade  was 
added  by  Aless.  Qalilei  in  1734.  In  the  right  transept  is  a  picture  by 
Salv.  Rosa  (SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus  at  the  stake).  —  Near  the 
church  the  Ponte  ai  Fiorentini,  a  suspension  bridge  constructed  in 
1863,  crosses  the  river  (toll  5  c. ;  p.  354). 

To  the  S.E.  from  San  Giovanni  runs  t\ift  Via  QluWa,  ^'^^^.'IS^^ 
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f.  Quarter  to  the  S.  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  as  far 
as  the  Piazza  Hontanara.  Isola  Tiberina. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Pal.  della  Cancelleria  (p.  218)  lies  the  Piazza 
Campo  di  Fiobe(P1.  II,  14),  an  important  centre  of  business,  espe- 
cially since  the  vegetable -market,  frequented  in  the  morning  by 
picturesque  country-people,  was  transferred  hither  from  the  Piazza 
Navona.  Heretics  and  criminals  used  to  be  put  to  death  here.  Among 
the  former  was  the  philosopher  Ohrdano  BrunOj  whose  death  in  this 
square  on  Feb.  17th,  1600,  is  commemorated  by  a  bronze  *Statae 
(designed  by  Ettore  Ferran),  erected  in  1889  on  the  site  of  the  stake. 

Giordano  Bruno,  born  at  Nola  near  l^aples  in  1660,  entered  the  Domin- 
ican order.  In  1680  he  fled  to  Geneva,  and  after  a  career  of  wandering, 
during  which  he  visited  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  at  Venice  by  the  Inquisition  in  1&9K3.  —  The  Reliefs  on 
the  base  of  the  monument  represent :  on  the  right,  Bruno  teaching  ^  behind, 
his  trial  ^  on  the  left,  his  execution  at  tbe  stake.  The  Medallions  are  por- 
traits of  the  champions  of  religious  freedom:  Paolo  Sarpi  of  Venice (1662- 
1623),  Tommaso  Campanella  of  Calabria  (1568-1639),  Petrus  Ramus  of 
France  (1515-1572),  Lucilio  Vanini  of  Naples  (about  1586-1619),  Aonius 
Palearius  of  Rome  (lfiOO-1670),  Michael  Servetus  of  Spain  (1611-1668),  John 
Wiclif  of  England  (1324-1384),  and  John  Huss  of  Bohemia  (1309-1415). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore  once  lay  the  Theatre  of  Pom- 
pey  (PI.  II,  14).  In  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Pio  or  Bighetti  (entrance, 
Via  Biscione  95),  a  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  (p.  338)  and  substruc- 
tures of  the  theatre  were  discovered.  Fragments  of  the  ancient  walls 
are  incorporated  in  the  modern  building.  The  semicircular  bend  of 
the  street  by  Santa  Maria  di  Orottapinta  distinctly  shows  the  form 
of  the  ancient  auditorium ;  the  stage  approximately  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  Via  de'  Ohiavari.  Behind  the  latter  extended  the  large 
Porlicus  Pompeiana,  with  Its  colonnades  and  halls,  in  one  of  which 
Julius  Caesar  was  murdered  on  March  15th,  43  B.C.  —  The  Via  de* 
Giubbonari  leads  hence  to  San  Carlo  ai  Catinari  (p.  222). 

From  the  Campo  di  Fiore  three  parallel  streets  lead  to  the  S.W. 
to  the  Piazza  Fabnese,  with  two  fountains.   Here  stands  the  — 

*Palazzo  Famese  (PI.  II,  14),  one  of  the  finest  palaces  at  Rome, 
begun  by  Card.  Alex.  Famese,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  HI.  (1534-45), 
from  designs  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (p.  Ixxiii),  continu^ 
after  his  death  (1546)  under  the  direction  of  Michael  AngeLo^  and 
completed  by  the  construction  of  the  loggia  at  the  back,  towards 
the  Tiber,  hy  Giac.  della  Porto  in  1580.    Michael  An geVs  plans 
had  included  a  second  court  (behind  the  present  court),  to  be  de- 
corated with  the  Farnese  antiquities  now  at  Naples,  and  a  bridge 
connecting  the  palazzo  with  the  Villa  Famesina  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber.    The  building  materials  were  taken  partly  from  the 
Colosseum,  and  partly  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.   This  palace 
was  inherited  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  to  whose  heirs  it  still  b^ongs. 
It  was  leased  in  1874  by  the  Frenclai  go^etnmeTvV.,  ^\wi^%k  ^is^amtj  i<i 
tAe  Italian  government  is  now  e8tab\\8ViedL\iete.   Otv^^k^^wsiA^^t. 
Js  tbe  'Ecole  de  Rome\  or  French  arc\i»o\ogvc.aV  \Ti^\^^^^^^^'^  ^wxsAs^ 
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in  1875.  The  triple  oolonnade  of  the  entrance  and  the  two  arcades 
of  the  court  were  designed  by  Sangall^i,  the  a.ffiades  hfiiog  in  imi- 
tution  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcel  Ins ;  the  npper  story  (originally  op^ii) 
and  the  beantiful  <*oiiiice  are  hy  Michad  Angilo.  The  court  contains 
two  ancient  sarcophagi  (that  to  the  right  Bald  to  he  from  the  tomb  of 
Csecilia  Metellfli  p.  379).  Tl\e  Galletia,  or  hall,  on  the  first  floor  i-on- 
talna  admirable  frescoes  of  mythological  seenes  by  Agostino  and  j4nnf- 
bait  Carraf^ci  and  their  pupils^  hut  ia  not  accessible. 

In  the  ¥i&  Giulia,  lieliind  tha  Fala^iiso  Farnei^ti,  in  !iUuatE-d  ilie  TOuatL 
church  of  Santa.  JCftriA  deUa  Vorte  [Pi.  II,  II ^  closeitj,  foumd^il  by  thu 
fraternity  of  Ibtj  FraleKyni  <leUfl  Huuiia  MorLft.  On  Kov.  Hud  \va%  figtir^f* 
referring  tr.>  d^ELtb  arc  exhibited  In  tbc  chambers  biiTow  the  church. 

From  the  Pia^^a  Farn^aa  a  Lin  a  of  fitreel?^  called  tlie  VI  jl  pi  Mobt- 
e&KSArTO  and  Via  de"  BctncM  VeccM^  kads  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Foate  Sanf 
An^elo  (p.  301),  On  tha  rLght  in  tlia  first  of  fimaft  ia  Eaa  Tommaso  dtgli 
Ingle Bi  (p,  i9T)  the  church  of  the  EngJish  College,  rehullt  in  1888  on  the  site 
of  a»  cburch  sajd  to  h^ve  be«n  fannded  by  &  kln^^  of  Wejjitx  in  tiie  8th  ceu- 
tuiy.  Ituonta^inavaTiousinonumeDtfl  to  Eriy:li«Iimeii.  TheadJoiniEg^c^illeg^o 
contaJna  portraits  of  Fndish  cardSnala  from  Wolaey  to  Ws^i^hcin.  —  On  Ui& 
left  «]dc  of  the  !iEresL^  farther  cn^  itands  BantK  Maria^  dl  Honeeirat^i  (Fl.  U^ 
ilX  the  national  6pani»h  chureh^  with  &  hospke.  It  was  erected  la  14115 
hy  Am.  da  Sangaih  ihs  Eider ^  and  afterward^  restored.  The  altar- piece 
of  the  htst  chapel  on  the  right  is  by  Ann,  Carra'^'ci,  and  in  the  third  chapel 
on  the  left  ts  a  statue  of  St.  Jam^^iJ  by  Jae.  Ssnai^vino,  In  the  Vfa  dt' 
Banchi  Veechl  la  the  former  bpuse  of  the  gQld^mUh  (jiampietrQ  Ofivdlij 
larectcd  about  J510,  with  florid  decorations  in  gtuccq. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Piazza  Fames e  the  Vlcolo  de'  VeRti  leads  to 
the  Fiatta  di  Capo  di  Ferro^    Here,  on  the  right,  rises  the  — 

FalaEEO  Spada  alia  Begola  {PI.  11,  14)^  erected  in  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.  about  1540  by  Card.  Capodiferro,  in  imitation  of  a  house 
built  by  Raplkael  for  Giambattista  Branpon!  dell*  Aq^uila  in  the  Borgo 
NuOTfO  (p*  304  J  now  destroyed).  Since  1640  the  palace  has  belonged 
to  the  Spada  family  and  is  no  w  partly  occupied  by  the  Corisiglio  di  Stato. 

Ou  I  by  flTfll  door  (daor  to  the  rigbt  in  the  foni-t^  feel  are  some  intl^^e^t- 
iug  antiquities^  iacladin^  a  nude  colossal  eti^tai;  of  Finnpf;jfi_'.%  erroneously 
described  as  that  before  which  Julius  Cee^ar  wa«  «laln.  In  tba  corridor 
are  eight  antique  RilUf^^  found  in  1(320  lu  t^e  conrjie  of  a  restoration  olf 
Sant"  A^nese  ftiori  le  Mura^  and  two  cast} :  on  the  loft  walU  Piirld  and  Gupld, 
Dfrath  of  OpbiJltei^  FarJsi  and  iEnond,  Rape  of  the  F^^Uadlum,  Wo^inded 
Adonis  ^  on  tlie  window -wall,  reluming,  I>%dalu$  and  Pu^iphaJ^,  Amphiou 
and  ^.etliod,  costs  of  the  Erid^^mlon  and  Lhe  Fersene)  i\i\.t  Audroingda  In  ibo 
CapltoUue  Museum  (p.  29BX  Bellerophon  watering  fegusus.  —  The  palaea 
also  etmtaliis  ov^r  ^0)  ^dcture!^,  chiefly  of  the  Bolognese  ichool  of  the  16- 
iTth  c«nt.^  and  a  0 reek  portrait-alaiue  [Aristotle  or  luora  probably  Afl- 
dtippus?j,  hut  those  are  not  shown  without  a  ^|>eciul  Introduction.  In  the 
court,  Du  the  S.E.  »ide,  is  a  poriico  with  delusive  pcripective  ascribed  to 
Borromini  (apply  lio  the  purler j^  fee). 

Parsuiij?  the  ^anae  direction  beyond  the  PlaKza  Capo  di  FerTo^ 
W4^  next  reach  the  small  Piazza  db'  PBi.Li;aBi£fi.    On  the  left  is  the 
batvk  of  the  Monte  di  Fitih  (PI.  II,  14),  foruiurl^  \hx,  Pat .  Sat^^vttQi^t^ 
the  seat  since  1604  of  the  pawu-oEtlce,  to\xt\\^ieiiV"m \.y^% A^ '^'^^'l^'^, 
owes  Its  present  name.  On  the  liglit  la  ftie  tkaidv  til  &Q,t^\.a'^wwL^*f' 
Pei£e0rini,  erected  in  1IU4:  the  higY\-aUm.t  \%  ^s-^^^^^^^^^^^^'^w^^ 
by  Guido  E^ni,   A^/ointng  is  a  hosp vlaV  toi  ^.wn  -^X^a^^^^^^  ii.tk^^^^^ 
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The  Via  db'  Pbttinabi  (PL  II,  14)  leads  from  the  Piazza  de' 
PeUegrini  to  the  Ponte  Sisto  (p.  368). 

From  the  Ponte  Sisto  towards  the  N.W.,  parallel  with  the  river, 
runs  the  Lungo  Tevere  Tibaldij  affording  a  pretty  view  of  the  Villa 
Farnesina  and  the  Janiculum.  Parallel  with  this  street,  on  the  right, 
is  the  Via  Giulia  (PI.  II,  14,  11,  12),  most  of  which  was  built  by 
Julius  II.,  leading  in  12  min.  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo.  To  the 
left  is  a  fountain  known  as  the  Mascherone  dei  Famesij  and  farther 
on,  also  on  the  left,  beyond  an  arch  spanning  the  street,  is  the  Pal. 
Falconieri ,  built  by  Borromini,  with  herms  on  the  facade  in  a  bar- 
oque style,  terminating  in  colossal  falcons'  heads.  In  the  Via  di 
Sant'  Eligio,  the  next  cross-street  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  SanV 
Eligio  degli  Orefici^  a  graceful  little  circular  structure,  built  in  1509 
from  a  design  by  Raphael  and  renewed  in  1601.  Farther  on  in  the 
Via  Giulia,  on  the  left,  are  the  Carceri  Nuove,  a  prison  founded  by 
Innocent  X.  (closed  in  1897),  the  little  church  of -San  Biagio  della 
Pagnotta,  and,  No.  66,  the  Pal,  Sacchetti  (PI.  II,  12),  erected  in  1643 
by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  as  his  private  residence.  The 
courses  of  rough  rustica  masonry  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses 
on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  formed  the  beginning  of  a  large  court 
of  justice,  projected  by  Julius  II.  and  designed  by  Bramante,  but 
never  carried  out.  —  To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Giulia,  is  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini  (p.  219). 


The  most  important  side-street  diverging  from  the  Oorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  is  the  Via  di  Tob  Argentina  (PI.  II,  16-18,  14),  men- 
tioned at  p.  216,  which  begins  at  the  Pantheon  (p.  208)  on  the  N., 
and  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  Via  Arenula  to  the  Ponte  Oari- 
6aIdi(Pl.  II,  13;  p.  358). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  the  Via  di  Tor  Argen- 
tina leads  to  the  Piazza  Bbnbdetto  Gaiboli  (PI.  II,  14),  passing  the 
Teatro  Argentina  (p.  139)  and  a  monument  to  Pietro  Cossa  (1834-81), 
the  dramatist.  Thence  the  Via  de*  Oiubbonari  runs  to  the  right  to 
the  Campo  di  Fiore  (p.  220),  and  the  Via  del  Pianto  (p.  223)  to  the 
left  to  the  Portions  of  Octavia  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  224). 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Oairoli  rises  the  church  of 
San  Carlo  ai  Catinari  (PI.  II,  14),  built  by  Rosati  in  1612  in  honour 
of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  vnth  a  dome. 
In  the  spaces  below  the  dome  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  by  Do- 
menichino.  Over  the  high-altar,  Card.  Borromeo  in  the  procession  of 
the  plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  narrow  Via  de'  Falegnami  runs  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 

Piazza  Benedetto  Oairoli  to  the  small  Piazza  Tabtabuqa  (PL  II,  17), 

named  after  the  graceful  ♦rontana  deW©  Twt.«iiX^x%\L^  QaitQlaes  j, 

a  bold  and  elegantly  composed  "bionxe  grow^  mVXv  ^^xf^^  ^1  i«^ 

youths  and  dolphins  and  tortoises.  This  is  tkei  mosX.  OQ.wm\xi%^^i»r 

««i^  in  Rome;   the  design  was  foimexlv  aUI\^>^x^fe^  ^^  ^a^^^^**"  >?* 
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Oiaeomodella  Porta^,  though  it  was  erected  by  the  Florentine  Taddeo 
Lomdini  in  1585. 

To  the  left  is  the  Falano  Mattel  (PI.  II,  17),  originaUy  an  ag- 
gregate of  separate  buildings  which  occupied  the  rectangle  between 
Santa  Gaterina  de'  Funari  and  the  Via  Paganica.  The  handsomest 
portion  (principal  entrance.  Via  de^  Funari  31 ;  side-entrance,  No.  32), 
is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  Carlo  Madema  (1616). 

In  the  passages  of  the  entrance,  in  the  arcades,  and  along  the 
Bides  of  the  Court,  a  great  number  of  ancient  reliefs  are  built  into  the 
walls.  In  the  court  are  (r.)  Mars  with  Rhea  Silria,  and  Apollo  with  the 
HUMS,  and  (1.)  the  Galydonian  Hunt  and  Rape  of  Proserpine;  in  the 
portico.  Sacrifice  of  Mithras,  Apollo  with  the  Muses,  and  a  Bacchanalian 
procession;  all  from  sarcophagi.  The  statues  in  the  court  and  niches  on 
the  staircase,  some  of  them  freely  restored,  are  of  no  great  value.  The 
fltacco  decorations  of  the  ceiling  over  the  staircases  are  well  executed. 

Farther  on  we  observe  on  the  left,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ciretia 
Flaminiu$j  the  church  of  Santa  Caterina  de'  Ennari  (PI.  II,  17), 
erected  in  1564  by  Oiae.della  Porta,  with  a  good  fagade  and  a  baroque 
tower.  The  name  of  the  church  is  derived  from  the  rope-makers 
who  in  the  middle  ages  plied  their  vocation  within  the  circus. 

Straight  in  front  is  the  Palazzo  Ascarelli  (PI.  II,  17),  whence  the 
Via  Delflni  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Via  Aracceli  (p.  194),  the  street 
to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Campitelli.    Here,  on  the  right,  is  — 

Santa  Maria  in  Campitelli  (PI.  II,  17),  erected  by  C.  Rainaldi 
under  Alexander  VII.  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church,  to  provide  a 
more  worthy  shelter  for  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which 
the  cassation  of  the  plague  in  1656  was  ascribed. 

iNTERioB.  The  site  of  this  church  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  back,  but 
this  irregularity  has  been  most  skilfully  masked  by  the  architect,  who  has 
so  designed  a  kind  of  'preliminary^  transept  as  to  produce  the  impression 
that,  beyond  the  handsome  projecting  columns,  there  is  another  and  more 
spacious  transept.  —  Beneath  the  canopy  over  the  high-altar  is  placed 
tne  miraculous  Madonna.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right,  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,  by  Luea  Giordano;  in  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  left,  two  monuments 
of  the  AUieri  family  (17th  cent.)  resting  on  lions  of  rosso  antico,  that  on 
the  right  marked  'umbra'',  that  on  the  left  'nihir.  In  the  8.  transept  is 
the  tomb  of  Card.  Pacca  by  Petirich. 

From  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Piazza  Campitelli  the  Via  di  Tor  de* 
Specchij  skirting  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza 
AracoBli  (p.  227),  while  the  Via  Montanara  runs  to  the  right  to  the 
Piazza  Montanara  (p.  224). 

From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Cairoli  (p.  222)  the 
Via  del  Pianto,  continued  by  the  Via  della  Pescheria  (PI.  II,  14, 
17),  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  former  OhettOj  or  Jewish  quarter, 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1887.  In  antiquity  and  during  the  middle 
ages  the  Jews  resided  in  Trastevere;  but  in  1556  Paul  IV.  assigned 
this  quarter  to  them,  and  until  the  end  of  the  pa^^lxx^Kft  ^iJ^^'^  ^^^^ 
forbidden  to  settle  elsewhere. 

The  third  street  on  the  left  leads  from  l\vek  N\?>.  ^^\^V«»\a  ^^*^ 
P/szza  Tartaruga  (p.  222),  and  the  ftxst  slrcfe^.  oiv  \Xv^  yv^X.  ^x -^ 
^a/azzo  Cenci'Bolognetti  (PI.  II,  14),  the  honie  o^  \J^e^  \\\-^«5y^^  ^ 
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trice  Cenci  (reputed  portrait,  see  p.  157),  who  was  executed  in  1699 
at  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo  for  the  murder,  in  conspiracy  with  her 
brothers,  of  her  father  Francesco  Oenci,  a  man  of  execrahlo  character. 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  della  Pescheria,  on  the  left,  is  the  •Porticus 
of  Octavia  (PI.  II,  17),  erected  by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  a  similar 
structure  of  Metellus  (B.  C.  149),  and  dedicated  to  his  sister.  It  was 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  but  restored  by  Sept.  Severus  and  Caracalla 
in  203,  as  the  inscription  records.  The  principal  entrance  con- 
sisted of  a  double  colonnade  with  eight  Corinthian  columns,  of 
which  three  in  the  inner,  and  two  in  the  outer  row  are  still  standing. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  this  were  double  rows  of  14  columns  each, 
while  there  were  at  least  40  columns  in  a  row  at  the  sides.  The 
entire  colonnade,  with  its  300  columns,  enclosed  a  rectangular 
space,  within  which  stood  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  It  was 
adorned  with  many  admirable  works  of  art  which  formed  part  of  the 
Macedonian  booty.  In  770  the  church  of  Sanf  Angelo  in  Pescheria 
(frequently  restored)  was  built  on  the  ruins  by  Stephen  III.,  and 
here  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  Christian  sermons  on  theii 
Sabbath  from  1584  down  to  the  pont'flcate  of  Pius  IX.  Ricnzl  went 
in  procession  from  this  church  to  the  Capitol  at  Whitsuntide,  1347 
(p.  xxxviii). 

Farther  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  right  in  the  Via  del  Teatro  di  Marcello, 
are  the  remains  of  the  '^Theatre  of  Harcellus  (PI.  II,  16),  which  was 
begun  by  CaBsar,  and  completed  in  B.C.  13  by  Augustus,  who  named 
it  after  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Octavia.  Twelve  arches  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  auditorium  are  now  occupied  by  workshops.  The  lower 
story,  partly  sunk  in  the  earth,  is  in  the  Doric,  the  second  in  the 
Ionic  style,  above  which,  as  in  the  Colosseum,  a  third  probably 
rose  in  the  Corinthian  order.  It  is  said  to  have  accommodated  3-4000 
spectators.  The  stage  lay  towards  the  Tiber.  In  the  11th  cent,  the 
theatre  was  used  by  Pierleone  as  a  fortress.  To  his  descendants 
succeeded  the  Savelli,  whose  palace  stands  on  a  lofty  mound  of 
debris  within  the  theatre.  In  1712  the  palace  was  purchased  by  the 
Orsinij  and  in  1816-23  it  was  occupied  by  the  historian  Niebuhr, 
when  Prussian  ambassador.  —  The  Via  del  Teatro  di  Marcello  ends 
in  the  small  but  busy  Piazza  Montanaba  (PI.  II,  16),  much  fre- 
quented by  the  country-people,  especially  on  Sundays.  Omnibus  to 
the  Piazza  Venezia,  etc.,  see  No.  20  in  the  Appendix. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Bocoa  della  Veeita,  which  runs 
hence  to  the  S.,  in  a  small  piazza  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  San 
Nicola  in  Carcere  (PI.  II,  16),  restored  in  1880,  containing,  on 
the  outer  walls  and  in  the  interior,  ancient  columns  which  appear 
to  Lave  belonged  to  three  different  temples,  including  those  of  Spet 
And  Juno  Sospita.  Visitors  may  exaw\ii\ft  IW  ^owtv^^.^qtv%  ot  these 
temples  (sacristan  with  light  V2  f^.). 

Jlence  to  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Vcriih  aixiV  Saula  Mat\a iRvCowRtr 
^^n,  see  p,  272. 
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The  Ponte  Fabricio  (PI.  n,  16),  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Palazzo  Or- 
sini  and  the  Theatre  of  Maicellas,  which  since  the  middle  ages 
has  "been  called  the  Ponte  d*'  Quattro  Capi  from  the  four-headed 
hennee  on  the  balustrades,  is  the  oldest  bridge  now  in  Rome,  having 
been  built  in  B.C.  62  by  L.  FabriciuSy  as  the  inscription  records. 

This  bridge  crosses  an  arm  of  the  river  (usually  dry)  to  the  Isola 
Tiberina  (PI.  II,  16),  on  which  is  a  small  piazza  and  the  church  of  — 

San  Babtolomso,  erected,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
ofiEsculapius,  abotit  the  year  1000  by  the  Emp.  OthoIII.  in  honour 
of  St.  Adalbert  of  Gnesen,  and  erroneously  named  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  emperor  had  desired  the  Beneventans  to  send  him  the  relics  of 
tbis  saint,  but  received  those  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  their  stead. 
The  present  church,  the  campanile  excepted,  is  modernised  and 
uninteresting;  facade  by  Martino  Lunghi  the  Younger ^  1625.  The 
interior  contains  fourteen  ancient  columns ;  in  the  choir,  remains  of 
an  early  mosaic.  In  the  centre  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  pres- 
byterium  is  the  mouth  of  a  well  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  sculptures. 

The  archway  on  the  left  side  of  the  church  leads  to  a  small  mortuary 
chamber,  resembling  the  Morgue  at  Paris.  Below  this  is  part  of  the  an- 
cient bulwark  of  travertine  which  gave  the  island  the  appearance  of  a  ship, 
the  mast  being  represented  by  an  obelisk  rising  midway  between  the  two 
bridges.  When  the  left  arm  of  the  Tiber  is  dry  we  may  reach  this  point 
by  descending  one  of  the  flights  of  steps  near  the  mortuary  house.  The 
figure  of  a  snake  hewn  on  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
story  that  the  Romans,  when  sorely  afflicted  by  the  plague,  sent  for 
iBsculapius  from  Epidaurus  in  B.C.  293,  and  that  a  snake,  a  reptile  sacred 
to  the  god,  concealed  itself  in  the  vessel,  and  on  reaching  the  harbour 
escaped  to  this  island,  which  was  dedicated  to  iBsculapius  in  consequence. 

The  island  was  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  ancient  Pons 
Cestius  (Oratiani ;  PL  II,  18),  which  was  erected  soon  after  the  Pons 
Fabricius,  restored  by  the  Emperors  Valentinian  and  Gratian,  and 
recently  entirely  rebuilt  with  the  old  stones,  and  lengthened  by  an 
arch  at  each  end.  It  is  now  called  Ponte  San  Bartolomeo.  —  A  few 
paces  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  crossing  the  Lungo  Tevere 
degli  Anguillara,  bring  us  to  the  Via  delta  Lungarina  (p.  368). 


IIL  The  Southern  Quarters  (Ancient  Rome). 

This  part  of  our  description  of  Rome  embraces  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  city,  beginning  with  the  Capitol,  and  extending  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  Lateran :  t*.  e.  the  hills  of  the  Capitol,  Palatine, 
Aventine,  Calius,  and  the  S.  slope  of  the  Esquiline.   This  was  the 
most  important  quarter  of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  city,  but 
lay  waste  and  deserted  from  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  dowix 
to  our  own  times.    Recently  it  has  \o%t  tk«l«^  ^ISXa  ^^w^rXw^sJ^^ 
aspect  owing  to  the  conatructlon  of  nev  <^uvrtfcT^«j  ^Q^^N&^sxi.^\»ssi^ 
of  tenement  hovLB^B  of  the  moat  PYviWatme^  vj^^^^twv^'^,   ^«"^X^^ 
one  time  hoped  that  a  consideiabl©  ^axt  ol  VV  c^\ftn\.^^sv%  v«5«»^ 
Basdkkbu,    Italy  II.    13tli  fidiUon.  '^^ 
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FcmuD  Bfiftnznmn  and  the  fan.  of  the  Enperon  tft  Ae  Cncos  Max- 
imas,  the  Themue  of  Canealla,  and  the  Porta  San  SehastiaaOy  could 
be  retmed  and  eonTerted  into  a  PoMteggiata  ArAtalogitm  by  bcsbs  of 
conneetinj^  gardens,  bnt  the  plan  has  been  delayed.  A  nunber  of 
ancient  ehnrches,  as  well  as  the  impo§iDg  collectioiis  of  the  Capitol 
and  Lateran,  are  situated  in  this  district. 

a.  Tha  CapitoL 

The  Capitol,  the  smallest  bnt  historically  the  nM»t  important  of 
the  hills  of  Home,  consists  of  three  distinct  parts :  the  N.  snmmit 
with  the  church  of  Aiaoeli  (164  ft.);  the  depression  in  the  middle 
with  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  (98  ft.);  and  the  S.W.  point  with  the 
Fal.  Caifarelli  (156  ft.).  It  was  on  this  piazza,  the  Area  CapUoUna, 
that  Komulus  is  said  to  haye  founded  his  asylnm ;  it  was  here  that 
popular  assemblies  were  afterwards  held ;  and  it  was  here,  in  the 
year  B.  C.  133,  on  the  occasion  of  the  suppression  of  the  reToltof 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  that  the  blood  of  the  citizens  flowed  for  the  first 
time  in  civil  warfare.  The  N.  peak  was  occupied  by  theiirx,  or  citadel, 
with  the  TcmpU  of  Juno  Moneta  (^be  wamer*),  beside  which,  from 
269  B.  C.  onwards,  st^K>d  the  mint  of  the  Senate  (comp.  Plan,  p.  260), 
The  S.W.  peak  was  the  site  of  the  great  Temple  of  JupiUr  (comp. 
Plan,  p.  242),  built  by  Tarquinlus  Superbus,  the  last  of  the  kings, 
and  consecrated  in  B.C.  509,  the  first  year  of  the  Republic.  This 
temple  was  800  ft.  in  circumference,  and  possessed  a  triple  colon- 
nade on  the  front  and  sides  and  three  cells,  that  of  Jupiter  being 
in  the  middle,  and  one  for  Juno  and  Minerya  on  each  side.  In  the 
year  B.C.  83,  daring  the  civil  war  between  SuUa  and  Marins,  the 
temple  was  burned  down,  and  the  same  fate  overtook  it  in  A.D.  69, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  struggle  between  Vespasian  and  YiteUius. 
Magnificently  restored  by  Domitian,  this  temple  continued  to  be  the 
most  sacred  shrine  of  the  Roman  world  until  the  6th  century. 

During  the  early  middle  ages  the  hill  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  monastery  of  Sancta  Maria  de  Capitolio  (Aracceli).  The  name  of 
Monte  CaprinOj  or  hill  of  goats,  applied  to  the  S.E.  height,  testifies 
to  its  desertion.  The  glorious  traditions,  however,  which  attached  to 
this  spot,  gave  rise  to  a  renewal  of  its  importance  on  the  reyiyal  of 
a  spirit  of  municipal  independence  at  Rome.  In  1143  it  again  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  civic  administration;  and  the  'Novum  Pala- 
tium'  for  the  meetings  of  the  municipal  Senate  (p.  229)  is  first 
mentioned  in  1150.  Iji  1348  the  first  approach  from  the  new  quar- 
ter of  the  city  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  made  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  flight  of  steps  of  Aracoeli,  leading  to  the  piazza  of  the 
Capitol,  which  was  at  that  time  the  market-place.  The  Palace  of 
t^  Coruerv€Uori  (p,  230)  dates  from  tlie  ibt\i  teiiX..,  Vii^i  %«si!n»S.  «.- 
"^JigemeDt  of  ihepiazza  of  the  Capitol  itom  ^e^  V^^V  wi^  VIV^ wa.- 
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From  the  Piazza  Asac€Bli  (PI.  II,  17),  which  is  reached  from 
the  Piazza  Venezia  by  the  Via  Ripresa  del  Barberi  (p.  193)  and  Via 
Giulio  Romano  and  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  by  the  Via 
AracoBli  (p.  194),  three  approaches  lead  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  that 
♦  in  the  centre  being  the  principal  ascent  for  pedestrians  (p.  229).  —  On 
the  left  a  lofty  Flight  of  Steps  (124),  the  only  public  work  exe- 
cuted at  Rome  during  the  exile  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon, 
ascends  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
in  AracoBli  (generally  closed,  see  below).  —  On  the  right  the  Via 
DBLLB  TsB  PiLB,  Converted  in  1873  into  a  convenient  drive  (on 
which  occasion  remains  of  the  ancient  Servian  wall,  enclosing  the 
hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  now  seen  behind 
the  railings  to  the  left,  were  brought  to  light;  see  p.xxxi),  leads  past 
the  entrance  of  the  Pal,  Caffarelli,  which  was  erected  about  1580, 
and  is  now  the  German  embassy.  The  principal  approach  and  the  Via 
delle  Tre  Pile  lead  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  see  p.  229. 

*Saiita  Haria  in  Aracceli  (PI.  n,  20),  a  very  ancient  church,  is 
mentioned  in  the  8th  cent,  as  S'ancta  Maria  de  Capitolio,  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Capitoline  temple  of  Juno  (p.  226).  The  present 
name  (* Church  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven'),  dating  from  the  14th  cent., 
is  derived  from  an  ancient  legend  according  to  which  this  is  the 
'Camera  Octavlani'  (a  name  suggested  by  the  inscription  on  the 
column  mentioned  below),  in  which  the  Sibyl  of  Tibur  appeared  to 
the  emperor,  whom  the  senate  proposed  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  god, 
and  disclosed  to  him  the  new  Revelation.  The  church,  of  which  the 
Roman  senate  formerly  enjoyed  the  patronage,  has  given  title  to  a 
cardinal  since  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  facade  is  unfinished.  —  It 
was  in  this  church  that  Gibbon  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
his  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Visitors  generally  approach  the  church  from  the  Piazza  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  staircase  to  the  E.  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  turning 
to  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  steps.  Over  the  door  is  a 
mosaic  of  the  Madonna  between  two  angels,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  13th  century. 

t^'  The  Intebiob  is  much  disfigured  by  modern  additions.  The  nave 
is  borne  by  22  ancient  columns,  varying  greatly  in  style,  thickness, 
and  height.  The  third  on  the  left  bears  the  ancient  inscription 
*A  cubiculo  Augu8torum\  The  rich  ceiling  was  executed  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Lepanto  (p.  203)  in  1571. 

By  the  wall  of  the  principal  Entrance,  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  astronomer  Lodovico  Grato  (1531),  with  a  figure  of  Christ  by 
Andrea  8an80vino(iy,  on  the  left  the  fine  monument  of  Card.  Lih- 
rettus  or  Alibrettis  (a  member  of  tlie  c.^\feVt%.\.^^  ^^^^'bX.  \»ssSc^ 
ofS,  France),  hy  A.  Bregno  f?  14^5^,  mX\i  ^wXVj  t^x^^^tm^^^«^^=**- 
ing,  and  the  tomb-relief  (mucli  -womS  ol  ax^iV^e^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^., 
Cd.  1432),   by  DonateUo.  —  Ricm  Lai.^,  V^\.  OVi^'^'^^  V«>^^^^^^ 
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*¥rcs4!At§  from  the  life  of  San  Beroaidino  of  Siena,  painted  aV>'!it 
1484  by  PhUyrkekio,  reftored  by  Camucrmi.  The  decoration  of  tke 
reilinj^  also  dc«erve«  notice.  —  Lbft  Aiflx.  In  the  2iid  Chapel  a 
mATif^er  (presepe)  is  fitted  up  at  Christmas,  Le..  a  gorj^eons  and  bri!~ 
liantly  illnminated  representation  of  the  Natirity  in  lile-zize.  vith 
the  rifhly  decorated  image  of  //  Sanio  BambbM.  or  H<4y  Child. 
Between  Christmas  Day  and  Jan.  6th.  from  3  or  4  o'clock  daily, 
children  from  5  to  10  years  of  age  here  recite  little  poems,  etc^  in 
honour  of  the  Bambino,  a  carefally  studied  performance,  but  nsnally 
accomplished  with  great  naturalness  of  gesture  and  manner. 

Traksept.  On  the  right  and  left,  by  the  pillars  of  the  nare,  are 
two  ^Ambones  from  the  old  choir,  by  Laurentius  and  Jaeobu*  Cof- 
mas.  The  chapel  on  the  right  contains  handsome  monuments  of  the 
SaveUi  family,  of  the  13th  and  14th  cent:  to  the  right  that  of  Pope 
Honorius  IV. ;  to  the  left  those  of  his  father  and  other  relatives 
(incorporating  an  antique  sarcophagus).  —  The  left  transept  con- 
tains an  octagonal  canopy,  borne  by  8  columns  of  broccatellone  (a 
kind  of  marble),  called  the  Cappella  Sasta,  or  ni  Sant*  Eleka. 
Beneath  the  altar,  destroyed  during  the  French  Revolotion  but  re- 
stored in  1883,  the  remains  of  St.  Helena  are  said  to  repose  in  an 
ancient  sarcophagus  of  porphyry.  The  present  altar  encloses  an  an- 
cient altar,  bearing  the  inscription  Ara  Primogeniti  Dei,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Augustus.  At  the  end  of  the  N.  tran- 
sept is  the  monument  of  Matthxus  of  Acquasparta  (d.  1302),  the 
general  of  the  Franciscans,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Paradiso,  XII.  124). 
To  the  left  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Leo  X.,  near  which  a  slab  marks 
the  tomb  of  Felice  dc*  Fredi ,  who  discovered  the  Laocoon  group 
(p.  341)  in  his  vineyard  near  the  Sette  Sale. 

Choib.  To  the  left,  the  handsome  tomb  of  Giov.  Batt.  Savelli 
(d.  1498).  From  1512  to  1565  the  high-altar  was  adorned  with  the 
Madonna  of  Foligno  by  Raphael  (p.  331).  The  donor,  Sigismondo 
Contl  da  Foligno,  is  interred  here.  The  present  altar-piece  is  an 
ancient  Madonna,  ascribed  to  St.  Luke. 

The  Franciscan  monastery  belonging  to  the  church  was  pulled 
down  in  1888  to  make  room  for  the  Monument  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel 11,^  designed  by  Count  Gins.  Sacconi.  The  work,  which  is  being 
erected  on  the  N.  end  of  the  Capitol,  has  already  swallowed  np  over 
eight  million  francs  as  the  cost  of  the  site  (p.  193),  substructures, 
preliminary  operations,  etc.  When  finished,  it  will  include  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  rising  in  the  centre  of  a  platform, 
surrounded  by  colonnades  and  approached  by  massive  flights  of 
steps.  The  colonnades  are  being  richly  decorated  with  mosaics 
and  paintings,  and  the  apartments  in  the  basement  are  to  be  fitted 
ap  as  a  Museo  Storieo  del  Riiorgimtnio  Ilctliano.   k  ^Vscl^^  ^sH^^ 

operationa  may  he  obtained  from  the  \ia  ^fe\U'5%^«^<ift>A^  csi  ^^ 

^^^  del  MsLTfoiio. 
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The  Gentoax  Approach,  ascending  in  shallow  steps  pared  with 
asphalt  (*la  cordonnata'),  leads  direct  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  copies  of  the  Egyptian  Li(ms  mentioned 
at  p.  236,  and  at  the  top  a  group  of  the  horse-taming  Dioscuri^  which 
are  said  once  to  have  adorned  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  In  the  gardens 
to  the  left  is  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  hy  Masini.  The 
pedestal ,  formed  of  ancient  architectural  and  inscribed  fragments, 
is  intended  to  suggest  Rienzi's  antiquarian  studies.  He  was  slain 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aracoeli  steps.  Higher  up  is  a  cage  containing  a 
couple  of  wolves  and  another  with  an  eagle. 

The  design  of  the  present  *Fiazza  del  Campidoglio,  or  Square 
of  the  Capitol  (Pi.  II,  20),  is  due  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  its  execu- 
tion though  begun  soon  after  1538  was  not  completed  until  the 
17th  century.  Michael  Angelo  superintended  in  person  only  the 
erection  of  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  construction 
of  the  staircase-approach  and  of  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  Senators;  the  rest  was  executed  from  his  plans,  with 
various  modifications  of  detail,  by  his  successors.  The  slanting  posi- 
tion of  the  palaces  at  the  sides,  which  causes  the  piazza  to  seem 
larger  than  it  is,  is  due  to  the  situation  of  the  earlier  palace  of  the 
Conservatori.  —  On  the  balustrade  in  front,  adjoining  the  Dios- 
curi, are  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Marius^  admirably  executed  works 
probably  dating  from  the  reign  of  Domitian  (brought  hither  from  the 
water-tower  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  p.  174),  and  the  statues  of  the  Emp. 
Constantino  and  his  son  Constans  from  the  Thermae  of  Constantino 
(p.  169).  On  the  right  is  the  first  milestone  of  the  ancient  Via 
Appia,  and  on  the  left  the  seventh,  found  at  Torricola  in  1660. 

In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  rises  the  admirable  ^Equestrian  Statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-181),  in  bronze,  once  gilded,  which  stood 
near  the  Lateran  in  the  middle  ages ,  and  was ,  as  the  inscription 
records,  transferred  hither  in  1538.  Its  original  position  is  unknown. 
It  owes  its  excellent  preservation  to  the  popular  belief  that  it  was  a 
statue  of  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor  (see  pp.  xxxiv,  Iv). 
The  height  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo^  is  skilfully  calculated  so  as  to  permit  spectators  to 
inspect  even  the  head  of  the  statue. 

Behind  this  monument  rises  the  Palazzo  del  Senators  (PI.  II, 
20),  first  mentioned  as  the  'Novum  Palatium'  (p.  226)  in  1150.   In 
1300  it  was  restored  and  provided  with  'a  vestibule  (lobium  or 
loggia)  in  two  stories ;  and  after  being  injured  by  a  fire  in  1354,  it 
was  again  restored  by  Boniface  IX.  in  1389.   Two  of  the  four  corner 
towers  of  Boniface's  edifice  are  still  recognizable;  one  at  the  S.E. 
corner  next  the  Forum  and  one  at  the  N.W.  comet  \w  tl^^  ^a».  ^^ 
Campidoglio.  The  handsome  flight  oi  ste^a  \«^ii  M\e\vae\  A.t\i«a^^  V^R.'^ 
above).    The  fai^&dej  slightly  altexed  ttom  M\<^^.fc\  K?£v%'^^  ^  ^«»5^^ 
was  constructed  by  CHrol,  BoinoWl  (ib^^Y^.  T>^«^  ^'^^^^"^''^^^^^xv. 
adorn  It  are  the  Tiber  (right)  and  "NWo  O^lt^  \  Vft.  V>ei^  <i^^^*^^  ^'^  ^  ^ 
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uia.  aUrve  viU^li  U  a  cittiu^  ttatoe  of  Bone  InB  Onxi  *t 
y.  i'Jidj.  mmeh  too  emAU  for  ht  poshioB.  Michael  Ancdo  Ini  de- 
f  igii^d  Vf  er€»<«  b«fe  »  mMsal  figure  of  Japiser.  PenareLinE  ovirBBd 
M  A  |4»et  on  April  ^L.  1^1,  in  the  great  hall  on  the  Ictwer  Bttvy 
Tfiov  dark  and  iia<;d  ac  &  Kore  for  antiqidtiefY  On  the  iqvper  floor 
ik  ao</Chtrr  apaciouf  hall;  now  oaod  for  the  meetms  of  the  oric 
pffMMiL  The  M^nators^  eoats-of-armt  (li-ldth  eent.)  hertiPere  dis- 
covered  in  18^9.  The  palace  oontains  also  the  oSfteee  of  the  chie 
aduiifiiatration,  dvelUngs,  and  an  obserratory.  The  Oimpmitfc.  hy 
M^rtUftO  JLuni^bf  the  £id«r,  was  erected  in  1572,  to  ie|daee  an  older 
'/ne.  The  roof,  whkh  is  adwned  with  ^  standinc  figure  of  Boma, 
<y>niakaad«  an  extensive  riew  faaeent,  ftee  p.  241> 

The  Via  dd  Camffid^^o  to  the  right  of  this  palazzo,  and  the  Tia 
dHC  Afcodi/SeUhnlo  Severe  (p,260)  to  iheltfx,  descend  to  the  Fonun. 

1'he  two  palaces  at  the  sides  now  eontiin  the  Capitoline  Ocd- 
l<^tiofiS,  The  Falace  of  the  CoMervatori,  or  town-connciL  on  the 
figtit,  originaJlx  erected  about  1450  under  Nicholas  V.,  was  rebuilt 
in  ifM-W  tetter  Michael  Aogelo's  plans  by  Prospero  Boecapaduli 
afid  Touioiaso  de'  Cavalieri.  The  OipitoUne  Mu§eum  t  p.  ^236),  on 
ttie  left,  was  erected  in  1644  by  Oirol.  BainaldL  —  The  flints  of 
steps  and  trlple-arcbed  colonnades  on  the  £.  side  of  these  palaces 
wure  ere<;ted  by  Viynola  fca.  1550J;  that  to  the  left  behind  the 
Capit/;liri«  Museum  leads  to  the  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  in  AraeoBli 
(p.  'i27j)  that  Ut  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  Monte  Gaprino 
(iiow  Via  dl  Monte  Tarpeo;  p.  241). 

A.  ^Fahtee  of  the  ConserratorL 

Comp.  the  Plan^  p.  300.  —  Adtndstion,  tee  pp.  240^  241. 
1'hti  prinoipal  door  leads  from  the  Piazza  del  Gampidoglio  into 
thi)  OoujiT.  i)y  the  right  wall  of  the  court  are  the  hands,  arm,  and 
Uitii  of  a  colossal  figure  in  marble;  and  the  cube  containing  the 
diMirttry  urn  of  Ayrippina^  wife  of  Germanicus,  which  in  the  middle 
agoM  was  itui  ployed  as  a  measure  for  corn.  By  the  left  wall  are  alto- 
rttUtifs  of  Human  provlncoB,  separated  by  barbaric  trophies  and  wea- 
pons, which  wure  found  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra  (p.  193);  also  a 
colossal  hoad  of  Gonstantine  the  Great  (perhaps  from  his  basilica, 
p.  '258).  —  In  the  centre  of  the  colonnade  opposite  the  entrance, 
a  ststuu  of  lloma;  at  the  sides,  statues  of  barbarians  in  grey  marble. 
To  the  loft,  in  the  corner,  a  colossal  bronze  head ;  right,  a  note- 
worthy antique  group  of  a  horse  torn  by  a  lion,  said  to  haye  been 
rostored  by  Michael  Angelo. 

In  tho  Ent&anob  Hall:  opposite  the  staircase,  30.    Modem 

f'o/umna  rostrata^  with  the  antique  fiagmQivt.  of  an  inscription  in 

honour  of  a  DuUiuSy  the  victor  at  Mv\»,  ^.0.  "ifcSi  ^^  c!n&!|^3DiJii 

^as  probably  replaced  at  the  beginnmi^  ot  t\i«>  im^fei^i^  ^jcAsAVi 

i/w  extant  marble  copy).    Below  the  windoN?  \^  «.  ^UVaft  ^t ^2to^«» 
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of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily  (till  1870  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Capitol), 
who  was  senator  of  Rome  in  1263-66,  1268-78,  and  1281-84. 

On  each  side  of  the  Staibcasb  are  Roman  inBCiiptions  built  into 
the  wall,  most  of  which  were  found  on  the  Esquiline.  —  Built  into 
the  walls  on  the  first  landing  are  four  noteworthy  reliefs,  three  of 
them  from  a  monument  of  M.  Aurelius,  found  near  Santa  Martina  in 
the  Fotum :  on  the  right,  44.  Sacrifice  in  front  of  the  Capitoline 
temple;  on  the  long  wall,  43.  Entry  of  the  emperor ;  42.  Pardon  of 
conquered  enemies.  The  fourth  relief  (41.  Reception  of  an  emperor 
by  Roma  at  a  triumphal  arch)  was  found  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra,  and 
perhaps  belonged  to  a  monument  of  Hadrian's  period.  Also  votive 
inscriptions  and  reliefs  dedicated  by  Gallic,  Thracian,  and  other 
foreign  soldiers  in  the  Praetorian  guards  to  their  native  deities  (found 
mainly  in  1873-74  near  the  Praetorian  camp ,  p.  158).  —  On  the 
second  landing:  Reliefs  from  the  triumphal  arch  mentioned  on 
p.  190,  representing  (right)  an  emperor  making  an  oration  and  (left) 
the  apotheosis  of  an  empress.  The  heads  of  the  chief  figures  are 
restorations,  with  the  exception  of  the  chin  of  the  emperor  in  the 
relief  on  the  left,  which  indicates  him  as  Hadrian  (not  Marcus  Aure- 
lius or  Antoninus  Pius).  The  empress,  therefore,  must  be  either  the 
adoptive  mother  or  the  wife  of  Hadrian  (i.  e.  either  Plotina  or  Sabina). 
On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  collections  described  below. 

We  turn  to  the  left,  traverse  two  rooms  with  modern  lists  of 
Roman  magistrates  and  busts  of  heroes  of  the  Italian  struggle  for 
independence,  and  enter  a  long  corridor  containing  the  so- 
called  Pbotomotboa,  a  collection  of  busts  of  celebrated  Italians 
(especially  in  the  domains  of  science  and  art),  the  nucleus  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  busts  removed  from  the  Pantheon  in  1820  by 
order  of  Pius  VH.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  Pius  VII. 
by  Canova;  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  monument  to  Canova  by 
L.  FdbrU,  Several  eminent  foreigners  have  also  been  admitted :  e,g. 
(1.)  Winckelmann,  Angelica  KaufiFmann,  and  Raphael  Mengs,  (r.) 
Poussln.  On  the  walls  are  old  plans  and  views  of  Rome  and  a 
painting  by  Aldi  representing  the  last  hours  of  the  independence 
of  Siena.  —  The  second  door  to  the  right  in  this  passage  is  the 
entrance  to  the  New  Capitoline  Museum. 

The  *New  Capitoline  Collection  contains  chiefly  bronzes  and 
the  antiques  found  during  the  construction  of  the  new  streets  of 
the  E.  quarter  of  the  city,  which  became  municipal  property  (p.  160). 
Comp.  Hdbigy  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  I,  pp.  400-464. 

1.  Room  op  thb  Bbonze  Utensils.     Bronze  Chariot^  with  re- 
presentations in  relief ;  Sofa  with  arms  (erroneously  restored)^  with 
inlaid  silver  work,  found  at  the  ancAeiit  K.\n\\ei\«i\SL\  \A\Xvt  ^\sSsa^.^ 
with  silver.  Along  the  walU  are  8ma\\eki\iiwix«i^^Vsv^>^^^%^^^'^'^^^ 
pbrodlte,  from  whose  back  spiinga  nii  ^TiXieftQ^vj.fe  V^^\i»Xsi2«^-^^e5^^ 
— -  The  door  in  front  of  us  leads  to  iVv©  — 
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II.  Room,  which  contains  the  Oollbction  of  Coins  (closed  on 
Sun.).  In  the  centre  is  the  Campana  Collection  of  gold  coins, 
chiefly  of  the  imperial  epoch.  By  the  walls  are  ancient  and  mediaeval 
silver  coins  from  the  Castellan!  and  Stanzani  Collections.  The  glass 
case  by  the  window,  to  the  right,  contains  gold  ornaments,  including 
a  *Fihula  with  cloisonne  enamel,  in  the  shape  of  two  eagles,  found 
in  the  tomb  of  a  Gothic  chief  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (6th 
cent.) ;  to  the  left,  carved  gems.  —  The  door  to  the  left  in  Room  I 
leads  into  the  large  octagonal  — 

III.  Cupola  Saloon,  constructed  of  iron  and  wood  in  thePompe- 
ian  style,  by  Vespignani.  In  the  vestibule :  to  the  right,  2.  Tomb- 
stone of  Q.  Sulpicius  MaximuSf  a  boy  of  11 7-2  years,  who,  according 
to  the  Latin  inscription,  worked  himself  to  death  after  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  competition  (agou)  in  extemporising  in 
Greek  verses ,  instituted  by  Domitian  in  94  A.D. ;  the  verses  are 
inscribed  on  each  side  of  the  statuette  of  the  youthful  poet.  To  the 
left:  8.  Sitting  figure  of  Terra  Mater  (Mother  Earth),  in  an  ssdicula, 
or  shrine,  with  inscription.  *7.  Relief  of  a  dancing  Maenad,  with  a 
knife  and  the  hindquarter  of  a  goat,  an  admirable  Greek  work.  — 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  fountain- spout  in  the  form  of 
a  drinking-horn,  according  to  the  inscription  by  Pontics  of  Athens, 
found  in  the  gardens  of  Macenas  (p.  173).  To  the  right,  18.  Youth- 
ful athlete  pouring  oil  into  his  left  hand  from  an  oil-flask.  14, 16. 
Tritons,  forming  part  of  the  following  group.  *15.  Half-flgure  of  the 
Emperor  CommoduSy  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules ;  the  marble 
still  displays  its  original  polish;  the  pedestal  is  formed  of  two 
Amazons  (one  only  preserved)  bearing  a  shield  enclosed  by  cornu- 
copias; below  which  is  a  celestial  globe.  19.  Figure  of  a  genius, 
with  a  cornucopia  and  aegis.  21.  Large  sarcophagus  from  Vlcovaro 
(p.  408),  with  reliefs  of  hunting-scenes.  23,  24.  Statues  of  girls. 
25,  27.  Well-preserved  youthful  portrait-heads,  found  together  on 
the  Esquiline ;  *26.  So-called  Esquiline  Venus,  a  young  girl  In  the 
act  of  fastening  her  hair  (both  arms  missing).  Then,  two  statues  of 
a  post-Constantine  period,  each  holding  aloft  a  cloth  in  the  light 
hand  as  the  signal  for  starting  in  the  chariot-race.  Graceful  figure 
of  a  young  girl  on  a  bench.  31.  Fine  female  statue;  Statue  of  Thana- 
tos,  god  of  death,  wrongly  restored  as  a  lyre-player  (the  original 
had  a  bow  in  the  left  hand  and  an  inverted  torch  in  the  right). 
•36.  Head  of  a  Centaur  (Chiron) ;  38,  42, 43.  Athletes ;  ^46.  Marayas. 
Opposite,  •SO.  Head  of  an  Amazon.  In  the  middle,  between  the 
pillars :  Two  large  vases  (cratera),  one  with  Paris  and  Helen,  the 
other  with  spirited  Bacchic  representations.  35.  Infant  Heroules 
with  the  lion's  skin,  club,  and  bow-case,  in  his  left  hand  the  apples 

of  the  Hesperides ;  Statuette  of  an  old  fisherman^  10.  Old  woman 

carrying  a  lamb,    Statuette  of  a  goddeaa  ol  \ift«X\\\.  ^wkwawmS^ 

restored  as  Urania.'),   with  a  snake  in  liei  i\g\it\^wv^,  wv^Vsv'^sa 

J  eft  a.   vase  with   water  for  the  snake.    SUtueUe  oi  «.>i«i  *•^.lM^ 
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aiming  a  nut  at  a  pyramid  of  nuts  on  the  ground.    —  We  then 
enter  the  — 

IV.  Gallery.  To  the  right :  46.  Colossal  hust  of  Maecenas ; 
Tombstone  of  the  shoemaker  C.  Julius  Helius,  with  life-like  portrait 
(Ist  cent.  A.D.);  75.  Fighting  Hercules,  with  a  portrait -head; 
several  fine  ancient  Greek  tombstones  with  female  figures ;  Replica 
of  the  so-called  Penelope  (Vatican  Gallery ;  p.  340) ;  Votive  relief 
of  an  athlete  washing  his  hands;  beneath,  an  archaic  Nike;  70. 
Colossal  foot  in  marble,  with  a  sandal  adorned  with  a  pleasing  com- 
position of  Tritons,  Cupids,  and  dolphins.  —  On  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  Corbidob:'  126.  Torso  of  a  Charioteer  in  the  act  of 
mounting  his  chariot;  Kneeling  Amazon  (an  archaic  Greek  original); 
124.  Marble  vase,  richly  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves.  On  the  sarco- 
phagus to  the  right  are  several  heads ;  that  of  Attis  (under  glass) 
shows  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  Bust  of  Anacreon,  the  poet, 
found  in  the  gardens  of  Caesar,  outside  the  Porta  Portese.  Ad- 
jacent, to  the  left,  Torso  of  Athena,  modelled  after  the  Parthenos  of 
Phidias ;  fragment  of  a  marble  shield  with  battle-scenes.  On  the 
sarcophagus  to  the  left :  Oroup  of  Satyrs  in  contest  with  giants  whose 
legs  end  in  serpents  (from  the  Pergamenian  votive  monument  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens;  comp.  p.  11).  130.  Silenus  in  a  crouching  at- 
titude, a  fountain-figure.  On  the  end-wall,  next  the  exit:  below,  to 
the  right,  Bust  of  Hercules^  after  Scopas ;  above,  to  the  left ,  *Head 
of  the  youthful  Pan. 

We  cross  the  end  of  the  Protomoteca  (passing  the  monument  of 
Canova  on  the  right),  and  enter  the  — 

V.  Room  op  the  Terracottas,  chiefly  common  domestic  utensils 
and  architectural  fragments.  Reliefs  with  landscapes  (views  of  the 
Nile)  and  mythological  scenes  (Hercules  and  Telephus),  many 
showing  traces  of  colouring.  In  the  corner  to  the  left,  fragments  of 
a  terracotta  Pediment  Group;  on  a  bracket,  under  glass,  ivory  dip- 
tych and  a  stylus.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  under  glass,  archaic 
Acroterion  in  the  shape  of  a  woman's  head. 

yi.  Room  of  the  Bronzes.   At  the  entrance,  *Roman  Priest's 
Boy  (Camillus) ;  Ephesian  Diana,  on  a  trilateral  altar.  —  By  the 
window,  so-called  *Capitoline  Wolf^  a  highly  archaic  work  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.C.   Comparison  with  ancient  Roman  coins  shows  that  the 
wolf  stood  alone,  with  its  head  turned  menacingly  towards  some 
enemy.    This  is  probably  the  wolf  which  stood  in  the  Capitoline 
temple  and  was  injured  in  B.C.  65  by  lightning,  of  which  traces  are 
evident  on  the  hind  legs.  In  the  middle  ages  (before  the  10th  cent.) 
this  work,  with  other  bronzes,  was  erected  near  the  Lateta.i\^  ■wnA. 
was  perhaps  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  t\ie^«i^V<i\Qi>v^^^'*»'^'^'*^'^'^ 
by  soldering  and  Aling  which  has  8enou?\"7  VcvV^^^V^.  "^^"C*"^^^^ 
Romulus  and  liemuB,  were  not  adde^L  vmtXY  ^-^e^  ^ervo^  ^^      ^^^^^ 
Renaissance.   —  To  the  rigM,  Bm&W  ti^wxe  ol  ^^  ^x^'^-^ 
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Hecate,  In  the  centre:  '^Thom  Extractor  ^  a  boy  remoYing  a  thorn 
from  his  foot  (p.  xlviii).  By  the  back- wall :  Gilded  Statue  of  Her-' 
culesy  found  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (p.  272) ,  under  Sixtus  IV. 
*Hor8ey  sadly  mutilated,  but  of  excellent  workmanship,  found  at 
Trastevere  together  with  the  fragments  of  a  Bull  and  the  Apoxyo- 
menos  (p.  345).  To  the  left  of  the  exit,  an  expressiye  *Bronze 
Head,  said  to  be  that  of  L,  Junius  BrutuSy  who  expelled  the  kings 
and  became  the  first  consul;  eyes  inserted.  To  the  right,  Vase, 
found  near  Anzio,  presented  by  King  Mithridates  to  a  gymnasium 
(foot  and  handles  modern). 

YU.  Room  of  the  Etruscan  Tersacottas ,  the  so-called 
Museo  ItalicOj  a  collection  of  vases,  terracottas  (including  two  sar- 
cophagi with  figures  on  the  lids),  bronzes,  and  various  anticagUas 
from  Etruria  and  Latium.  Under  glass :  Silver  ornaments  of  a  cista 
with  archaic  figures  of  animals,  found  at  Palestrina. 

On  regaining  the  corridor,  we  pass  through  the  second  door  on 
the  right  to  the  — 

VIII.  &  IX.  Rooms  (both  badly  lighted),  which  contain  the  ob- 
jects discovered  in  the  primeval  cemeteries  on  the  Esquiline  and 
Quirinal  hills,  dating  back  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  existence  of 
Rome  (7-5th  cent.  B.C.). 

The  deceased  were  usually  buried  in  coffin-shaped  structures,  rudely 
composed  of  tufa  without  mortar.  One  or  two  of  these  are  shown  in  their 
original  condition  in  B.  VIII.  The  articles  interred  with  the  dead  were 
few  and  poor;  they  include  native  pottery,  sometimes  manufactured  without 
a  wheel,  fibulae  and  weapons  of  bronze,  terracotta  spindles,  etc. ;  vases  of 
Greek  origin  are  rare;  ornaments  of  amber,  glass,  or  the  precious  metals 
very  seldom  occur;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scratched  signs, 
there  are  no  indications  of  the  use  of  writing.  —  The  wall-cases  contain 
objects  from  the  Necropolis  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria  (on  the  Quirinal) 
and  from  Albano  (Case  IX;  hut-shaped  urns).  By  the  window  are  two 
cylindrical  sarcophagi  with  female  skeletons,  found  in  1884  in  the  Villa 
Spithoever,  within  the  3ervian  wall.  Also,  the  upper  part  of  a  terracotta 
well-shaft,  with  an  early  Latin  inscription  (3rd  cent.  ?).  —  The  large  slabs 
in  the  floor  of  this  room  belong  to  the  Oirdle  Wall  of  the  precincts  of  the 
Capitoline  temple,  and  are  thus  still  in  their  ancient  position  (comp.  the 
Plan,  p.  242).  The  two  granite  columns  and  the  massive  granite  architrave 
were  erected  here  in  the  middle  ages,  but  were  doubtless  taken  from  some 
building  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  — 

IX.  Boou  chiefly  contains  objects  found  in  the  necropolis  in  the  Via 
dello  Statuto  (Plan  beside  the  window).  Also  in  Cases  ini.  Objects  from 
various  tombs  (the  best  in  Case  III):  Bronze  tripod  with  chains;  imported 
vases,  including  specimens  from  S.  Italy  and  so-called  pro  to- Corinthian  vases. 

On  quitting  this  collection  we  pass  through  the  second  door  on 
the  left  in  the  corridor  and  ascend  to  the  — 

Pictnre   Ckdlery  ('Pinacoteca') ,  founded  by  Benedict  XIV. 
The  names  of  the  artists  and  the  subjects  are  attached  to  the  pic- 
tures.   Excellent  catalogue  by  A.  VenturL  (l*^  fr. ;  not  sold  in  the 
museum),  —  Straight  in  front  is  the  — 

I.  Saloon.    Entrance- wall,  to  the  right  ot  ttifc  ^oot\  *%V.  BiubeM^^^iA- 
jOJuJus  and  Remus.    Right  wall:  80.  Bono  Dossi  iuol  QiorgioiwJ^^  ^oY?  IS^m- 
7/r.  7ft  Romanelli,  St.  Cecilia:  72.  Pietro  da  CoWono,  TT\wm^\i. oi^V«K1w»\ 
'o  di  Credi,  Ifadonna  and  Child-,  63.  N.  Pou»»i«,^\oT^  V«W  ^^^*i^ 
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picture  in  the  Louvre);  66.  Qarofalo,  Madonna  \  61.  Ouido  Reni^  Mary  Magda- 
len; 69.  JDomenichino ^  Cumeean  Sibyl.  Above  the  windows:  85-94.  Ten 
frescoes  attributed  to  Lo  Spagna  (p.  68),  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  formerly  in 
the  hunting-lodge  of  La'Magliana  (p.  418).  —  End-wall :  58.  Albania  l^ativity 
of  the  Virgin;  57.  Dom.  Tintoretto,  Mary  Magdalen;  50.  Fra  Bartolomeo 
(?  more  probably  Franc.  fVancta),  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  53.  Oaro- 
falo^  Holy  Family;  47.  Ouercino^  Persian  Sibyl  (school-piece);  46.  Paolo 
Veronete^  Madonna  and  saints  (copy);  above,  100,  101.  Lo  Spagna,  SS. 
Stephen  and  Benedict,  frescoes  from  the  convent  of  Campo  Marzo  in  Rome. 
Left  wall:  41.  Albani,  Magdalen;  36.  School  of  S.  Botticelli^  Madonna  and 
saints ;  29.  Cola  delV  Amatrice^  Death  of  Mary ;  19.  Qarofalo^  Coronation  of 
St.  Catharine ;  17.  Guido  Reniy  A  glorified  spirit  (unfmished).  Above,  97-99. 
Carracd^  Frescoes  from  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  —  Entrance-wall :  13. 
School  of  Franc.  Francia^  Madonna  and  saints  (1513).  —  We  traverse  a 
small  passage,  in  which  are  (102-110)  some  interesting  views  of  Rome  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent.,  by  L.  Vanvitelli\  and  enter  the  — 

II.  Room.  139.  Velazquez,  Portrait  of  himself  (1630);  137.  Van  Dyek, 
Good  double  portrait  of  Lucas   and  Cornells  de  Wael,  the  painters;  135. 

'  Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo ;  *128.  Van  Dyck,  Portraits  of  the  poet  Thomas 
Killigrew  and  of  Henry  Carew;  120.  Garofalo,  Annunciation;  117.  Paolo 
Veronese  (?  more  probably  Carletio  Caliari),  Madonna  and  angels. 

III.  Room.  141  Giov.  Bellini  0),  Portrait;  142.  Giov.  Bellini^  Portrait; 
*145.  Titian^  Baptism  of  Christ ;  146.  Gentile  Bellini  (?),  Portrait,  said  to  be 
of  Petrarch;  147.  Giov.  Buoneonsiglio.  Portrait  of  himself;  152.  Domenichino^ 
St.  Barbara;  161.  School  of  Giov.  Bellini,  Holy  Family. 

IV.  Room.  Left  wall:  183.  Mazzolini,  Holy  Family;  197.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Rape  of  Europa  (copy);  203.  Palma  Vecchio  (not  Titian),  Christ  and  the 
Woman  taken  in  adultery;  204.  Garofalo,  Madonna  (copy);  205.  Cignani, 
Madonna;  210.  Nic,  Poussin,  Orpheus;  212.  Parmigianino,  John  the  Baptist. 

—  End  wall :  '221.  Guercino,  St.  Petronilla  raised  from  her  tomb  and  shown 
to  her  bridegroom,  a  colossal  picture  painted  for  St.  Peters,  now  replaced 
there  by  a  copy  in  mosaic.  —  Right  wall :  227.  Caravaggio,  Fortune-telling 
gipsy;  235.  Maratta,  Holy  Family;  240.  Caravaggio,  St.  Sebastian;  245. 
Guido  Reni,  St.  Sebastian;  248-250.  Tintoretto,  Baptism  and  Passion  of  Christ. 

—  Exit-wall:  254.  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Alexander  and  Darius. 

The  Sale  del  ConBervatori  (i.e.  of  the  town-councillors)  mainly 
contain  frescoes  and  other  works  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  end  of  the  16th 
century. 

We  pass  through  a  Corbidob  (PL  IX)  containing  a  collection  of  porcelain 
presented  by  Conte  Cini,  and  the  old  Chapel  (PI.  VIII)  containing  a  fresco 
(Madonna  and  angels)  by  Agottino  d^Ingegno.  We  then  reach  the  VII.  Room, 
the  walls  of  which  are  frescoed  by  Jaeopo  Ripanda  of  Bologna  with  scenes 
from  the  Punic  Wars.  —  II.  Room  (to  the  right) :  Frescoes  from  the  history 
of  Rome  under  the  Kings  by  Laureti ;  statues  of  the  generals  Marcantonio 
Golonna,  Alexander  Farnese,  Rospigliosi,  Aldobrandini,  and  Barberini.  — 
Two  finely  carved  doors  lead  hence  to  the  Labge  Saloon  (PL  I)  with  fres- 
coes by  the  Cavaliere  d^Arpino,  representing  the  Combat  of  the  Horatii  and 
the  Curiatii,  and  other  scenes  from  the  period  of  the  Kings ;  it  also  con- 
tains a  bronze  statue  of  Innocent  X.  by  Algardi,  and  a  marble  statue  of 
Urban  VIII.  by  Bernini.  —  We  now  return  through  R.  II  into  the  III.  Room. 
Scenes  from  the  Cimbrian  war  on  the  frieze;  bust  of  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria; 
4.  Upper  part  of  an  antique  statue  of  Apollo.  —  IV.  Room  :  Fragments  of 
the  "Fasti  Consulares,  or  lists  of  Roman  consuls  and  (on  the  side  pillars) 
of  all  triumphs  from  Romulus  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  found  in  1546  (and 
smaller  fragments  in  the  present  century),  between  the  temples  of  Castor 
and  Faustina.  They  were  originally  exhibited  in  the  Re<^\«.^  <i^  ^^i^^'t.SaS. 
residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (p.  ^h%.  TI^«i  \)m«.\.%  q^  li.  Bw^jV^vv:^'^ 
A.  Tadolini)  and  W.  Hmzen  (by  J.  Kopf),  \^o  %c:Vio\^T%  ^\wvi  ^'^^^''^^'^^^^ 
Fasti,  were  pl&ced  here  in  18B8;  and  one  ol  O.  B.  dA  KowV^  '^iJS^x^^t 
Jogist  (by  a.  Gaivani),  in  1898.  —  V.  ILoon.  SeveT^X  ^^Vq^'«' •  ^^^«tiv2L. 
m  the  form   of  a   female  head-,  two  Auck»\  Y^^i,^  ot  U^fe^v«».^  ^^  " 
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Bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  said  to  be  by  himself.  —  Ya.  fioox,  a  small 
room,  with  relics  of  Garibaldi,  weapons,  garlands,  banners,  letters,  etc. 
—  VI.  Boon,  formerly  the  assembly-hall  of  the  Senate.  The  frieze,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  is*  attributed  ix)  Ann.  Car- 
racci.    On  the  walls  is  tapestry  woven  at  San  Hichele  (p.  361). 

B.  **Capitoline  Museum. 

This  museum  was  founded  by  Innocent  X.,  and  extended  by 
Clement  XII.,  Benedict  XIV. ,  Clement  XIII.,  and  Pius  YI.  The 
works  carried  off  by  the  French  were  restored  with  few  exceptions 
to  Pius  VII.  The  collection  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Vatican, 
but  is  rich  in  admirable  works.  Admissiony  seepp.  140, 141.  Oatalogae, 
prepared  for  the  Commissione  Archeologica  Municipale  in  1883, 
(2iid  ed.,  1888;  3  fr.).  Comp.  Helhig^  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  i, 
pp.  293-399. 

Ground  Floor.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  Court  (Cortile) :  in  front, 
above  the  fountain  is  the  so-called  •Afar/brio,  a  colossal  river- god, 
probably  representing  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  erected  in  the  middle 
ages  in  the  Via  di  Marforio  opposite  the  Career  Mamertinus,  where 
it  was  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sarcastic  answers  to  the  inter- 
rogatories of  Pasquino  (see  p.  21T).  By  the  wall,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Marforio:  Figures  of  Pan,  two  architectonic  support- 
iiig-flgures  found  in  the  Piazza  dei  Satiri,  on  the  site  of  the  or- 
chestra of  Pompey's  Theatre  (p.  220).  Among  the  other  sculptures 
here,  most  of  which  are  unimportant,  are  two  Egyptian  Lions  of 
basalt  (formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol),  two  OraniU 
Columns  with  reliefs,  and  (44,  51)  two  Cynocephali  (dog-faced  ba- 
boons) in  basalt,  all  from  the  Temple  of  Isis  near  Saut'  Ignazio(p.  194). 

CoRBiDOB  (PI.  4)  on  the  groundfloor.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance:  4.  Colossal  statue  of  Athena  (period  of  Phidias);  Sarco- 
phagus with  Bacchanalian  representations,  purposely  mutilated. 
At  the  end  of  this  corridor,  to  the  right:  21.  Lower  part  of  statue 
of  a  barbarian  in  pavonazzetto,  originally  on  the  attica  of  the  Arch 
of  Constantiiie  (p.  269).   Here  also  Is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

I.  Room  (PI.  1).  In  the  centre  is  an  altar  with  a  sacrifice  to  the 

lares,  erected  by  the  superintendents  of  a  Roman  district  (Yious 

iEsouleti),  found  in  1888  near  the  Ponte  Garibaldi.     On  the  walls 

are  several  ancient  mosaics ,  one  of  which  (No.  28)  represents  a 

harbour.   The  life-size  figures  of  animals  on  the  right  wall,  in  opu$ 

sectile,   a  kind  of  mosaic  in  coloured  marble  resembling  modem 

Florentine  work,  were  brought  from  the  basilica  of  Junius  Bassui, 

which  stood  behind  Sant'  Antonio  Abbate  (p.  174)  and  was  known 

iwtil  the  close  of  the  16th  cent,  as  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea. 

Above  the  door  of  the  2nd  room:  14.  Gup\<i%  bmdiug  a  lion,  with 

Heroulea  in  female  attire  in  the  background.  V»^  X\i«k  dwt^  ^oxAot 

S-^ass,  IS  (27)  a  mosaic  representing  t\ie  iVaiivs  olt\v^m\'&.  — -\JxH^^  , 

IT.  Room  (pj,  2)  are  two  Sarcophagi,  fouuai  in  i^^  m^V^^«T*J^^V 
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Castello.  That  to  the  right  contains  the  skeleton  of  a  girl  named 
Crepereia  TryphaBna,  "who  was  buried  -with  rich  gold  ornaments  and 
other  articles,  including  a  doll  of  oakwood.  —  In  the  middle  of 
the  III.  Room  (PI.  3)  is  a  large  pedestal  from  the  Portions  of  Octavia 
(p.  224),  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  hore  a  statue  of  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  the  Gracchi.  In  this  room  also  is  a  sarcophagus  with 
reliefs  of  Cupids  gathering  grapes  Twith  well-preserved  gilding). 

We  return  to  the  Corridor  (PI.  4).  To  the  right  of  the  principal 
entrance :  36.  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops  with  one  of  his  victims  (er- 
roneously restored  as  Pan) ;  (right)  21 .  Colossal  Mars  (legs,  arms, 
and  cloak  modem) ;  by  the  window,  38.  Hercules,  wrongly  restored 
by  Algardi  (Hercules  originally  knelt  on  the  hind).  The  Hydra 
(No.  39)  and  leg,  exhibited  beside  this  work,  belonged  to  a  different  . 
group  though  found  at  the  same  place.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  right, 
is  the  entrance  to  three  rooms  containing  inscriptions  and  several 
interesting  sarcophagi. 

I.  Room  (PI.  5).  In  the  centre :  Ara,  which  stood  in  the  market- 
place of  Albano  till  1743,  with  archaic  representation  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  Upon  it  is  a  Statuette  of  Leto  fleeing  with  her 
children  (Apollo  and  Artemis).  30.  Sarcophagus  with  the  history 
of  Meleager.  Behind,  25.  Hercules,  after  Scopas.  —  II.  Room  (PI.  6) 
to  the  right,  5.  Sarcophagus  with  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Gauls  (betraying  the  influence  of  figures  from  the  votive  monument 
of  Atalus  I.  at  Athens;  p. liii);  (left)  11.  Cippus  of  T.  Statilius  Aper, 
an  architect  ('mensor  aedificiorum'Jy  with  a  wild  boar  (aper)  at  his 
feet  and  a  measuring-wand  and  other  instruments  on  the  sides.  — 
III.  Room  (PI.  7).  Large  Sarcophagus  (formerly  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Alex.  Severus  and  his  mother  Mammaea),  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Achilles :  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes, 
(left)  farewell  of  Deidamia,  (right)  arming  of  Achilles,  at  the  back, 
Priam  begging  for  the  body  of  Hector  (found  in  1594  with  the 
Portland  Vase  of  the  British  Museum  in  the  Monte  del  Grano,  near 
the  Porta  Furba,  p.  376).  On  the  rear  wall,  3.  Relief  of  an  Archi- 
gallus  (Priest  of  Cybele).  —  We  now  return  to  the  corridor,  and 
ascend  the  staircase  to  the  first  floor. 

Into  the  walls  of  the  Staircase  (PI.  8)  are  built  the  frag- 
ments of  a  marble  Plan  of  Rome ,  found  in  the  16th  cent,  behind 
Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano  (p.  252).  This  important  record  of  the 
topography  of  ancient  Rome  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severn s  and  in  antiquity  was  placed  on  the  so-called  Templum 
SacrsB  Urbis  (p.  253).  Some  of  the  pieces  found  have  been  lost 
again,  but  are  supplemented  from  the  extant  drawings  (these  parts 
are  indicated  by  asterisks). 

Tirat  Floor.    —     Sti&ight   in   front:    1.  "Roo^   q-e  tbs.  ^"«^^ 
Oladiatob.  In  the  centre:  **1.  So-called  D-ylng  Qlad\a\.ot ., ^ssnspA. 
3t  Borne  in  the  IGtb  cent,  and  originally  pTeaeTNft9L^IlXV^^*^^^^^ 
y^si.   me  trifling  restorations  (right  arm,  toei.,  ^tv^  W^.  ^^XV^>^^^^^ 
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are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  dying  warrior, 
recognized  as  a  Gaul  by  his  twisted  collar,  short  hair,  and  moustache, 
is  sitting  on  his  shield ,  while  the  blood  pours  from  his  wounded 
breast;  he  has  evidently  inflicted  the  fatal  blow  himself,  having 
previously  broken  the  curved  horn  which  lies  on  his  shield.  He 
exhibits  the  same  dignity  of  character  as  the  Barbarian  in  the  group 
now  in  the  Museo  Boncompagni  (p.  156),  which  was  probably  found 
at  the  same  time  (comp.  p.  liii).  The  visitor  will  readily  recall  the 
lines  by  Byron :  Chllde  Harold,  Canto  iv,  140.  —  Right  wall :  5. 
Head  of  Dionysus,  once  erroneously  taken  for  a  woman's  (Ariad- 
ne's) ;  4.  Amazon,  in  the  style  of  that  from  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  340) ; 
the  head  is  antique  but  belonged  originally  to  some  other  statue  j 
3.  Alexander  the  Great;  2.  Pergamenian  statue  of  a  goddess.  Op- 
posite the  entrance:  16.  M.  Junius  Brutus  (?),  the  *tu  quoque  Brute' 
of  Caesar;  14.  Statue  of  a  girl  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  restored 
as  Flora.  Left  wall :  *12.  Portrait  statue  of  a  youth,  from  Hadrian's 
Villa,  sometimes  erroneously  described  as  Antinous;  *10.  Resting 
Satyr  of  Praxiteles,  one  of  the  best  of  the  extant  copies  (p.  xlviii). 
This  is  the  figare  that  suggested  the  title  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne*8 
romance,  The  Marble  Faun  (see  p.  xxviii),  in  the  opening  pages  of  which 
occurs  a  fine  description  of  the  statue. 

9.  Girl  protecting  a  dove.  Entrance-wall :  •S.  Portrait  statue, 
said  to  be  of  Zeno. 

II.  Stanza  del  Fauno.  On  the  entrance-wall,  the  Lex  Regia  of 
Vespasian  (black  tablet  of  bronze),  whence  Cola  di  Rienzi  (p.xxxviii) 
once  demonstrated  to  the  people  the  might  and  liberty  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  the  centre,  1.  Satyr  (Fauno)  in  rosso  antico,  raising  a 
bunch  of  grapes  to  his  mouth,  from  Hadrian's  Villa,  on  a  re- 
markable altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Sol  Serapis.  Window-wall :  26. 
Circular  ara  with  a  rostrum,  and  the  inscription  Ara  Tranquillitatis, 
found  alonger  with  the  adjoining  Ara  Ventorum  .and  Ara  Neptnni 
at  the  harbour  of  Anzio  (p.  406) ,  where  they  were  employed  by 
sailors  for  offering  sacrifices  on  their  embarkation  or  return.  WaU 
of  egress:  3.  Sarcophagus  with  relief  of  Diana  and  Endymion; 
upon  it ,  6.  Ideal  head ;  8.  Boy  with  mask  of  Silenus.  Entrance 
wall :  16.  Boy  struggling  with  a  goose,  copy  of  a  statue  by  Boethos; 
18.  Sarcophagus  with  battle  of  Amazons ;  upon  it,  21.  Ariadne. 

III.  Labgb  Saloon.  In  the  centre :  2,  4.  Two  Centaurs  in 
dark-grey  marble,  by  Aristeas  and  Papias,  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa 
(p.  403)  in  1736.  Originally  each  centaur  bore  a  Cupid  on  his  back, 
but  while  the  younger  obeys  the  will  of  love  with  joy,  the  older 
regards  hi^  tormentor  with  mingled  wrath  and  pain.  3.  Colossal 
basaltic  statue  of  the  youthful  Hercules  ,   found  on  the  Aventlne ; 

J t  stands  on  a  beautiful  altar  of  Jupiter,  embellished  with  represen- 
tationa  of  his  hirth,   education,  etc.  — "Wiii^o^-^^XWi  ^^\^1^  ^1 
^  entrance:  30.  Archaic  Apollo-,  3i.  A^oWo  ^^^erj  ^qIX.  \n.  \.t^^V 
V;  33.  Wounded  Amazon;  34.  "M-aia  au^^eivM^,  m^^Q^s!ttA\i 
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features  (a  late  and  mechanical  combination  of  two  well-known 
Greek  types) ;  36.  Athena.  —  Wall  of  egress ;  7.  Apollo ;  8.  Minerva ; 

9.  Colossal  bust  of  Trajan  with  civic  crown.  —  Right  wall:  13. 
Hadrian  as  Mars.  In  the  niche :  17.  Statue  of  Proserpine,  with  a 
fine  head  of  Athena  belonging  to  another  work,  restored  as  Roma. 
19.  Amazon;  20.  Archaic  Apollo ;  22.  Old  nurse;  ^24.  Ceres.  — 
Entrance-wall :  27.  Hunter  with  a  hare ;  28.  Harpocrates,  god  of 
silence,  from  Hadrian's  Villa  (p.  403). 

IV.  Room  op  the  Philosophers.  On  the  walls,  valuable  *Relief8, 
six  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  with  sacrificial  imple- 
ments and  parts  of  ships  (Nos.  99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 107).  —In  the 
centre:  *98.  Sitting  Statue.,  erroneously  called  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus;  the  robes  are  Greek,  not  Roman.  Also  ninety- three 
*Bu8t8  of  Celebrated  Characters  of  Antiquity,  to  some  of  which  ar- 
bitrary names  are  affixed:  1.  So-called  Virgil  (really  an  Eleusinian 
deity) ;  4,  *5, 6.  Socrates;  8.  Carneades ;  9.  Aristides  the  sophist (?); 

10.  Hellenistic  poet  (perhaps  Callimachus  orPhiletas),  usually  but 
groundlessly  described  as  Seneca;  21.  Diogenes  the  Cynic;  22. 
Sophocles;  25.  Theon;  31.  Demosthenes;  33,  34,  Sophocles;  35. 
Alcibiades  (?") ;  38.  Ohrysippus;  41-43.  Euripides.  Opposite,  in  the 
lower  row:  44,  45,  *46.  Homer,  48.  Cn.  Domitius  Corbulo,  general 
under  Claudius  and  Nero;  ♦49.  Scipio  Africanus(?);  68.  Plato;  *59. 
Young  Barbarian,  sometimes  identified  as  Arminius  the  Cheruscan 
though  the  facial  type  is  scarcely  Germanic.  63.  Epicurus  and  Me- 
trodorus,  a  double  herma ;  64.  Epicurus ;  *82.  iEschylus  (?).  The 
names  of  the  busts  by  the  window- wall  are  unknown. 

V.  Room  op  the  Busts  op  the  Empebobs.  Reliefs  on  the 
entrance-wall:  *92.  Er^ymion  asleep,  beside  him  the  watchful 
dog ;  *89.  Perseus  liberating  Andromeda  (these  two  belong  to  the 
reliefs  in  the  Pal.  Spada,  p.  221).  In  the  centre:  *84.  Sitting 
female  statue,  long  believed  to  be  Agrippina^  wife  of  Germanicus, 
an  identification  that  is  now  disputed  (comp.  the  bust  No.  10, 
below).  —  The  *Collection  of  the  Emperors^  Busts  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  existence ;  the  names  are  for  the  most  part  verified  by 
coins  (comp.  p.  Iv). 

The  numbering  of  the  busts  commences  in  the  upper  row,  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance-door.  1.  Julius  Csesar^  2.  Augustus;  3.  Marcellus,  nephew 
of  the  latter (?)^  4.  Tiberius;  5.  Germanicus;  6.  Drusus  the  elder,  brother 
of  Tiberius;   7.  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius (?);  8.  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder 
Drusus,  mother  of  Germanicus  and  Claudius;  9.  Germanicus;  10.  Agrip- 
pina,  his  wife,    daughter  of  M.  Agrippa  and  mother  of  Caligula;    ""ll. 
Caligula,  in  basalt;  12.   Claudius;  13.  Messalina,  fifth  wife  of  Claudius; 
14.  Agrippina  the  younger,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  mother  of  Nero  and 
last  wife  of  Claudius;  15.  Nero;  16.  Nero  (freely  restored);   17.  Pop^cea.^ 
Nero's    second  wife;    18.   Galba  (modern)-,  19.  0\.\iO\  SSi.  N\\ftS\v^v^  'iS.. 
Vespasian;  22.  Titus;  23.  Julia,  his  dau%li\eTv ')\.T>om\\^1«Ls*^•^wfi:x^^a^^ 
wifeofDomitiaDi  26.  Nerva(modeni7)-,  2T.  TTa.\wis'a.^\Q\^^^,>^!'^^^^^ 
29  Martians,  bis  sister ;    30.  Matidia,  W  Aavx^\.eT-,  -^V,^^.  V^^^^^;/*^ 
fiabwa,  bjs  wife-,  34.  .EJius  CJasar,  Wa  adopted  sous  ^^.  ^^^^^^'^4^k«^^'^ 
Faustina  the  elder,  hia  wife  5  37.  karcus  Aureliua  a*  ^XiO^s'^*^*  ^ 
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more  adranced  in  life;  39.  Faa«tina  the  vonnger,  dangliter  of  Antoiiinuf, 
wife  of  Aarelius;  41.  LaciuB  Verus;  42,  43.  Commodus;  45.  PertiBax;  48w 
Hacrinns-,  49.  Unknown,  executed,  according  to  the  inscriptioii,  b j  Zenas 
of  Aphro'Jifliaa;  &),  51.  Sepiimius  Sevenu;  53.  Caracalla^  57.  HeHogabvlns ; 
6').  AJex.  Severus;  '62.  Maximin-,  63.  Maximna,  son  <  f  Maxiinin ;  64.  Gop- 
dian  Africanus;  65.  Gordian;  66.  Papienns;  69.  Philippua  CsBfar;  76.  Gral- 
lienna-,  82.  Julian  the  Apostate  (?  the  inscription  on  this  bust  is  medisrid). 
VJ.  Corridor.  At  the  end  to  the  left :  no  number.  Beantifnl 
marble  vase  on  an  archaistic  ^Puteal  or  circular  well-bead,  with  a 
procfssion  of  12  gods :  Japlter,  Juno.  Minerva,  Hercules,  Apollo, 
i>lana,  Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  Mercury,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan.  By  the 
window  to  the  left:  33.  Bust  of  Caligula.  Then,  the  back  oftiie 
visitor  being  turned  to  the  window :  (1.)  30.  Trajan ;  (1.)  •29.  PoKos, 
found  at  Velletri,  a  replica  of  the  Minerva  Giustiniani  (No.  114; 
p.  346),  without  the  agis ;  (1.)  25.  Jupiter,  on  a  cippus  with  relief 
of  Claudia  Quinta ,  the  Vestal  Virgin ,  drawing  a  boat  containing 
the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater  up  the  Tiber;  (r.)  38.  Bacchus;  (r.) 
42.  Female  draped  statue.  (The  door  opposite  leads  to  the  Venus 
room,  see  p.  241).  Left,  20.  Psyche,  tormented  by  Cupid;  (r.)  46. 
Selene ;  below.  Sarcophagus  with  representation  of  the  birth  and 
education  of  Bacchus.  In  the  following  compartments  of  the  win- 
dow-wall and  rear  wall  are  inscriptions  from  the  columbarium  of 
the  freedmen  of  Livia  (near  the  church  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis;  now 
destroyed).  Right:  48.  Son  of  Niobe;  (1.)  15.  Colossal  head  of 
Venus ;  (r.j  *49.  Colossal  female  head  (the  eyes,  of  vitreous  paste, 
were  inserted),  an  original  work  by  Damophon  of  Messene  (2nd 
cent.  B.C.);  (r.)  50.  Copy  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  (pp.  206, 
336),  incorrectly  restored  as  a  warrior;  51.  Colossal  head  of  Aphro- 
dite ;  52.  Draped  statue  of  Aphrodite,  restored  as  a  Muse ;  (1.)  10. 
Octagonal  cinerary  urn  with  Cupids  in  the  attitudes  of  celebrated 
statues;  (1.)  8.  Old  woman  intoxicated.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Room  of  the  Doves.  Then,  (1.)  5.  Cupid  bending  his  Bow;  (r.)  60. 
Flute-playing  satyr;  (r.)  ol.  Silenus. 

VII.  KooM  OF  THE  Dotes  ,  so  called  from  the  ^Mosaic  on  the 
right  wall :  Doves  on  a  Fountain  Ba^in ,  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa 
near  Tivoli  fp.  403),  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Sosus  of  Perga- 
mum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  36,184).    Below  it,  a  sarco- 
phagus:   13.  Prometheus  forming  man,  whom  Minerva  inspires 
with  life,  in  a  style  showing  the  transition  to  the  Christian  style 
of  art.    On  the  right  wall,  Mosaic  with  masks.  Under  the  mosaic : 
37.  Sarcophagus  with  Selene  and  Endymion.    On  the  end-wall  are 
several  fine  Roman  portrait-busts.    On  the  left  wall,  in  the  2nd 
window,  83.  Ilian  Tablet  (Tabula  lUaca),  a  small  relief  in  palom- 
bino,   a  soft  kind  of  marble,  with  the  destruction  of  Troy  and 
£}ght  of  ^neas  in  the  centre,  and  many  other  incidents  from  the 
Jeffends  of  the  Trojan  war,  explained  "by  Qnt^^it  \Ti%<i,Tv^tion8.j  found 
near  BovillsB,    83a.  Fragment  of  a  repieftftia«A.\.oTi  q1  ^^  ^sAs^\  tsl 
^cbUlea,   inBcribed  on  the  back  as  ihft  work  ol 't\ifeQ^<iT«%,  Qtn^^ 
"3rto  of  the  shield  were  124  liuea  tiom  hornet'*  ^^^stv^oi^^  ^ 
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the  shield  in  Book  XVIII  of  the  Iliad,  but  only  76  are  now  left. 
83h.  Fragment  of  another  representation  of  the  same  subject. 

VIII.  Room  of  Venus.  Adjoining  the  corridor  is  the  Venus 
Room,  which  contains  (on  a  revolving  pedestal)  the  **Capitoline 
Venus,  unquestionably  the  workmanship  of  a  Greek  chisel,  and  the 
most  admirable  of  all  the  existing  later  developments  of  the  idea 
of  the  Onidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles  (p.  1),  which  is  known  to 
us  from  coins.  The  statue  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  perfect  type  of 
feminine  grace,  not  as  intended  as  a  temple  figure.  It  was  found 
near  San  Vitale  on  the  Quirinal  (p.  165).  —  Left,  Leda  with  the 
Swan;  right,  *  Cupid  and  Psyche,  found  on  the  Aventine. 


On  the  S.  height  of  the  Capitol,  called  the  Monte  Caprino 
(to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservatori ,  comp.  p.  230),  stand  the  so-called  Casa  Tarpeia 
with  the  Protestant  hospital,  and  the  German  Archaeological  In^ 
stitutCj  erected  in  1874-76  by  Laspeyres,  at  the  cost  of  the  German 
government.  In  the  garden  (custodian,  Via  di  Monte  Tarpeo  25)  is 
shown  the  Rupe  Tarpeia,  or  Tarpeian  Rock.  Ancient  substructures 
of  solid  stone,  which  were  discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo 
Caffarelli  (p.  227)  in  1866,  belonged  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter  (p.  226). 

The  imposing  ruins  on  which  the  Senatorial  Palace  has  been 
erected  (entrance  by  the  first  iron  gate  to  the  left  in  the  Via  del 
Gampidoglio,  as  we  come  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio;  then 
enter  the  door  to  the  right  with  the  superscription  'Tabulario  e  Torre 
Capitolina';  admission  daily  10-4,  50  c.,  closed  on  Sun.)  belonged  to 
the^Tabulariiim,  erected  in  B.C.  78  by  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus 
for  the  reception  of  the  public  archives,  and  resting  on  the  massive 
substructures  which  surround  the  hill.  It  consisted  of  a  fivefold  series 
of  vaults,  the  last  of  which  opened  towards  the  Forum  in  the  form  of  a 
colonnade  with  half-columns  in  the  Doric  style,  which  are  still  visible. 
The  vaults  were  used  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  public  salt-magazine, 
and  the  blocks  of  peperino  have  been  much  corroded  by  the  action 
of  the  salt.     The  rooms  contain  architectural  and  sculptural  frag- 
ments from  the  neighbouring  temples,  such  as  (at  the  end ,  to  the 
left)  the  splendid  main  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (p.  245), 
a  restored  cast  of  the  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  etc.  — 
From  the  middle  of  the  colonnade  we  may  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to 
the  left  marked  'Torre  Capitolina'.    We  first  reach  a  room  with  the 
inscription  from  a  monument  raised  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II, 
after  his  victory  over  the  Milanese  at  Cortenuova  in  lQ.^T.^\\i'^^"«iA 
(whither  he  sent  the  captured  'corroccio"'  ox  \i^\\i\«rt-^3s\»rtfs\>S\  «ss^ 
then  traverse  a  room  with  medisBval  and  TnoA.exiiiiv^^i^-^'^^'^^Vji^^^^^^^ 
srd  measures,  etc.),  to  the  top  (261   steps  Vtv  aW^  olVXi^  ^'^^'^'**^^ 
of  tie  Palazzo  del  Senatoie  (p.  229^.  TYve  ^ifeti^i^t  %«KLer3  ^^^*^ 
Babof.krs.    Italy  II.    13th  Edition.  "^^ 
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one  of  the  moat  beautiful  ♦♦Vib'ws  of  Rome,  especially  to  the  S. 
[Bulilmanu  and  Wagner's  panorama  of  ancient  Rome  (p.  xxix)  is 
taken  from  this  point;  visitors  are  recommended  to  bring  a  copy  of 
it  with  them.] 

b.  The  Fomm  Romaniun  and  the  ColoBsenm. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  the  Capitol  and  Palatine  were  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  and  marshy  valley  about  38  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  22  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city  on  the  Palatine  must  have  begun  at  a  very  early  period 
to  drain  and  cultivate  this  valley,  at  the  same  time  regulating,  em- 
banking, and  covering  the  channel  of  the  streamlet  which  flowed 
out  of  it  to  the  Tiber.  In  this  manner  was  gradually  formed  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  a  construction,  which,  though  traditionally  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  of  the  kings,  cannot,  in  its  present 
form  at  least,  be  older  than  the  later  Republican  period.  — Tradition 
makes  the  depression  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  the  scene  of  the 
conflict  of  the  Romans  under  Romulus  against  the  Sabines  under 
Titus  Tatius  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  After  the  hostile 
tribes  made  peace  on  the  Comitium,  the  highest  lying  portion  at 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol ,  they  chose  the  valley  to  be  the  Fobum,  or 
central  point,  of  the  new  community.  The  Forum  and  the 
Comitium  adjoined  each  other,  somewhat  as  the  Piazza  and  Piaz- 
zetta  at  Venice  adjoin  each  other  to-day,  but  they  served  different 
purposes.  In  the  Comitium,  the  smaller  but  more  dignified  square, 
which  extended  from  near  the  Arch  of  Severus  to  the  Via  Cremona, 
the  popular  assemblies  and  courts  of  justice  were  held.  On  it  lay 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  or  council  -  hall,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  King  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  the  Career  Mctmertinus 
(p.  260).  The  Forum,  on  the  other  hand,  was  originally  used  for 
trading-purposes,  as  a  market-place,  etc. ;  and  along  its  sides  were 
ranged  the  Tabemae  Veteres  and  Novae,  or  shops,  which  were  at 
first  occupied  by  butchers  and  other  craftsmen.  In  the  course  of 
time  a  number  of  temples,  public  buildings,  and  monuments  were 
erected  in  and  around  both  places.  Among  the  earliest  of  which  the 
ruins  still  remain  were  the  Temples  of  8atum  (B.C.  497)  and 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  (484).  The  Temple  of  Concord  (366)  com- 
memorates the  termination  of  the  protracted  struggle  between  the 
Patricians  and  the  Plebeians.  With  the  extension  of  Rome's  sup- 
remacy, especially  after  the  Samnite  War,  the  development  of  pubUc 
life  required  more  and  more  space.  The  popular  assemblies  were 
transferred  from  the  Comitium  to  the  Forum,  and  the  small  dealers 
were  baniabed  fiom  the  latter  to  the  ^MaceWum' ,  oi  flesh-maiket, 
and  the  ^Forum  Piscatorlum',  or  ftali-mwYftt,  -srtAsSti.  -srw^  \«r« 
-""^cted  on  the  N.  side,  while  the  sliops  tliua  ^«.c^\a^  ^««»  wic«^Ns^ 
^aey-changeTB   and   goldsmiths  (taV>©Tiv»  ».t^«A«A»V    "wwi 
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Forum  was  used  also  for  the  celebration  of  the  funerals  of  the 
nobility,  for  the  gladiatorial  combats  introduced  about  the  year 
264,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The  first  expedient  for  gaining 
space,  resorted  to  after  the  second  Punic  War,  was  the  erection  of 
basilicas,  or  quadrangular  courts  surrounded  by  colonnades,  adjoining 
the  Forum,  with  a  view  to  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  traffic.  In  184  Oato 
the  Elder  erected  the  Basilica  Porcia  on  the  N.  side ;  in  179  followed 
the  Basilica  jEmilia,  and  in  169  the  Basilica  Sempronia.  The  task 
was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  energy  by  0-fiSAB,  who  extended  the 
Forum  by  the  addition  of  the  Forum  Julium  (p.  262),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  projected  a  cutting  through  the  hill  which  connected 
the  Capitol  with  the  Quirinal  in  order  to  facilitate  communication 
with  the  new  quarter ,  then  rapidly  springing  up  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  He  also  built  the  Curia  JuUa  to  replace  the  old  council- 
hall  on  the  Comltium,  which  was  afterwards  almost  covered  with 
buildings,  and  he  erected  the  spacious  Ba^ilida  Julia  on  the  S.  «ide 
of  the  Forum.  Augustus  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  that  emperor  is  chiefly  due  the  arrangement  of  the 
Forum  which  the  present  excavations  are  bringing  to  light.  All  the 
edifices  of  the  Republic  were  restored  by  him  and  his  successors, 
whose  building  operations  extended  without  intermission  over  the 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  External  magnificence  of 
public  life,  it  would  appear,  was  intended  to  compensate  for  the 
irrevocable  loss  of  liberty  and  power.  Five  new  fora,  constructed 
between  the  time  of  Cassar  and  that  of  Trajan,  adjoin  each  other  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  old  Forum,  thus  connecting  the  central  point  of 
the  original  city  with  the  palatial  buildings  of  the  Campus  Martins. 
By  these  new  fora  the  Forum  of  the  Republic  would  have  been  well 
nigh  eclipsed,  bin  for  the  glorious  traditions  connected  with  it,  to 
commemorate  which  it  was  profusely  adorned  with  gilded  bronzes 
and  rare  marbles,  with  columns,  triumphal  arches,  statues,  and 
other  works  of  art. 

The  Forum  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Carinus ;  but  Diocletian  and  his  successors  restored  many  monu- 
ments. The  ancient  buildings  were  restored  for  the  last  time  in  the 
reign  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  The 
last  new  monument  erected  in  the  Forum  was  the  Column  ofPhocas, 
dating  from  608,  but  the  rudeness  of  the  architecture  distinctly 
betrays  the  decline  of  the  period.  As  early  indeed  as  the  latter  half 
of  the  6th  cent,  had  begun  the  war  of  extermination  waged  by  the 
Middle  Ages  against  paganism.  Ancient  temples  were  transformed 
into  churches,  such  as  those  of  San  Giuseppe,  San  Luca,  Sant'  Adri- 
ano,  San  Lorenzo,  Santi  Oosma  e  DamUiio,  ^wiX.^^^t^^'^^^^a'*:^^ 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.    These  were  atlex^vt^^  Ixci^vNiAW^^  "^n^swA. 
and  restored,  while  others  of  the  same  tU^^  VvJ^  ^^"^"^^^"^  ?!^^^'5 
peared.  Interaperaed  with  these  cliuichea^exft  \^feX.Q^«^^  ^^^^^^aftS 
of  the  Roman  Dobility,  called  into  exi8teTi<i«^  \il  ^V^.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Iseval  feuds.  Throughout  a  thousand  years  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome  were  employed  as  quarries,  from  which  churches  and  secular 
buildings  alike  derived  their  columns,  their  blocks  of  solid  stone, 
and,  owing  to  a  still  more  destructive  proceeding,  their  supplies  of 
lime  from  the  burning  of  marble.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that 
the  bronzes  of  antiquity  were  still  more  eagerly  appropriated  in  an 
age  when  metal  of  every  kind  was  scarce. 

The  systematic  destruction  of  the  Forum  was  followed  by  its 
systematic  burial  in  rubbish-heaps,  so  that  the  ancient  pavement 
is  at  places  40  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground.  As  early 
as  the  12th  cent,  the  middle  of  the  Forum  seems  to  have  been 
impassable,  to  judge  from  the  ancient  directions  for  processions ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  was  probably  accelerated  by  the 
demolition  of  the  towers  of  the  Frangipani  and  other  noble  families 
(1221,  1267).  In  the  15th  ccftit.  the  Forum  was  largely  occupied 
by  gardens  and  cane-brakes;  its  desolate  area  was  covered  with 
the  teams  of  buffaloes  and  oxen  of  the  peasantry,  and  mechanics 
established  their  workshops  around  it,  while  a  few  isolated  columns 
alone  protruded  from  the  rubbish.  The  very  name  of  Forum  was 
forgotten ;  and  down  to  our  own  day  the  famous  site  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Campo  Vaccino.  As  early  as  1519  Raphael  had 
formed  a  plan  for  restoring  the  ancient  city,  and  especially  the 
Forum;  and  subsequently,  particularly  in  1546-47,  several  ex- 
cavations were  begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arch  of  Severus 
and  the  temples  of  Castor  and  Faustina.  The  object  in  view, 
however,  being  merely  the  discovery  of  works  of  art  and  inscrip- 
tions or  of  hewn  stones  for  building  purposes,  the  excavations  were 
soon  filled  up  again.  At  length  the  plan  was  revived  by  the  modern 
spirit  of  investigation.  In  1803  the  arch  of  Severus,  in  1813  the 
column  of  Phocas,  and  in  1816-19  the  Olivus  Capitolinus  (p.  249) 
with  its  temples,  were  disinterred  under  the  superintendence  of 
Carlo  Fea.  In  1835  and  1848  part  of  the  Basilica  Julia  was  ex- 
cavated by  Canina,  but  from  that  year  down  to  1871  the  work  was 
discontinued.  The  Italian  government  resumed  the  excavations 
with  considerable  energy ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  the 
temples  of  Castor,  Caesar,  and  Yesta,  and  the  Atrium  Yestae  have 
been  brought  to  light.  The  demolition  of  the  houses  between  Sant' 
Adriano  and  San  Lorenzo  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  is  also  con- 
templated ;  but  for  the  present  the  costliness  of  the  work  and  the 
requirements  of  the  modern  traffic  unfortunately  render  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  excavations  in  this  direction  improbable. 

The  Entkancb  to  the  excavations  (open  from  8  a.m. ;  pp.  140, 141  ^  adm. 

J  fr.)  adjoins  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  (comp.  the 

Plan).    The  part  of  the  Forum  next  the  Capitol,  containing  the  Colonnade 

of  the  Twelve  Gods  and  tiie  temples  oi  Nfeap«ba\wi  vii^\  Q.Q\x,<j.wd\a^  is  now 

eaclosed  by  &  railing  and  is  best  viewed  ttom  \.\x^\>\v»i  «Xt%%\.  \«&\\^^?»  x^w^ 

Via  BoDella  and  Via  della  Conaola^loiie,  l\iTOu?3ti  vj^AOcv  k^  «i\^t\.A^  "wvbi- 

^^y   now    runs.    -    Comp.    Hiilaetfa  RetotatrnltUon  *«,^^^'S!L  V«^ 

rHoma,  li^Q2)  and  F.    M.    NichoVs    The    Roman   Forum  V.l.o^v^^^.'SSUV 
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See  also  the  subjoined  Views  of  the  S.  and  W.  Sides  op  the  Forum. 
At  the  top  are  reconstructions  of  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  Forum, 
and  below  its  present  appearance.  In  the  former  the  flutings  of  the 
columns  have  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  —  Regulations  for 
photographing,  sketching,  etc.,  see  p.  xxiii. 

Descending  from  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  througli  the  Yia  del 
Campidoglio  to  the  right,  past  the  Senatorial  Palace  (comp.  p.  229), 
we  enjoy  a  good  •Surybt  of  the  Fobum.  To  the  left,  below  us,  lie 
the  temple  of  Saturn ,  to  which  the  eight  unfluted  columns  belong, 
the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Yespasian,  and  the  arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  Behind,  partly  hidden  by  the  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  are  the  column  of  Phocas,  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  three 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  and  the  substructures  of  the  round 
temples  of  Vesta  and  of  the  temple  of  Caesar.  Beyond  these,  to  the 
left,  are  the  temple  of  Faustina,  now  converted  into  a  church,  and 
the  circular  temple  of  Romulus  with  the  church  of  Santi  Cosma  e 
Damiano,  opposite  which  are  the  brick-faced  remains  of  numerous 
shops  and  houses ;  then  the  huge  arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  Colosseum ,  the  arch  of  Titus ,  and  to  the  right  the  ruins 
and  gardens  on  the  Palatine. 

The  building  Immediately  below  the  Tabularium  (p.  241),  in 
the  angle  formed  with  it  by  the  street,  is  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Twelve  Oods  (deorum  consentium),  whose  images  were  erected  here 
in  A.D.  367  by  Vettius  Agorius  Prsetextatus,  the  prsefectus  urbis, 
and  one  of  the  principal  champions  of  expiring  paganism.  In  1858 
the  ruin  was  freely  restored.  The  chambers  in  the  colonnade  on  the 
side  next  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  are  erroneously  called  the  Schola 
Xarhtha  (a  meeting-place  of  scribes  and  notaries). 

To  the  right  of  the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  Gods  the  Tabula- 
rium is  adjoined  by  the  Ruin  of  the  Three  Columns j  belonging  to  the 
*Temple  of  Vespasian,  erected  under  Domitian ,  and  restored  by 
Septimius  Severus.  The  inscription  ran  thus:  ^Divo  Vespasiano 
Augusto  Senatus  populusque  Romanus ;  imperatores  Caesares  Severus 
et  Antoninus  Pit  Felices  Augusti  restituer(unt).*  A  part  of  the  last  ' 
word  only  is  preserved.  The  columns  and  entablature  display  ex- 
cellent workmanship  (restored  cast  in  the  Tabularium,  see  p.  241). 
In  front  the  temple  had  6  columns,  49  ft.  high,  and  4^2  ft.  thick  at 
the  base.  An  egress  from  the  Tabularium  (p.  241)  was  evidently 
buUt  up  by  the  back- wall  of  the  cella. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  with  its  back  adjoining  the  Tabu- 
larium, is  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (p.  242),  founded  in  B.C.  36G 
by  M.  Furius  Camillus,  to  commemorate  the  reconciliation  between 
the  Plebs  and  the  Patricians,  and  rebuilt  on  a  magnificent  &ca.lfi. 
by  Tiberius  in  B.C.7.    Its  remarkable  wiaxv^'&m^ewx.  ^^««n&  "vs^  ^•«>^'^ 
horn  this  liter  restoration.    The  CcUa  or  Vroxct  «^^«i  ^'^  ^^<^^^x^^ 
dmrs  from  the  usual  type  in  liaviivg  \ta  \oi\?,«t  %.^\^  ^^^^  ik^«.. 
Jd^t  angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  teisrjfVekN  V^  ^'^/^^'J^  L^^^^SCa 
^e  N.  part  of  the  cella  is  conoeaVo^  \>^  ^^^  ;»»^^^^  ^^ 
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A  broad  flight  of  steps  ascended  to  the  Pronao9 ,  which  lay  20  ft. 
ahove  the  level  of  the  street  and  was  88  ft.  long  and  46  ft.  wide. 
The  interior  of  the  temple  was  frequently  nsed  in  early  times  for 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the  restoration  by  Tiberius  it 
seems  to  have  served  chiefly  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art. 

In  order  to  continue  onr  examination  of  the  Forum  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  entrance  at  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  (p.  243),  where  a 
flight  of  wooden  steps  descends  to  the  Vicus  TuseuSy  beside  the 
Temple  of  Castor.  The  Vicus  Tuscus  was  a  busy  street  leading 
from  the  Forum  to  the  Velabrum  and  Forum  Boajrium,  or  cattle- 
market  on  the  river  (p.  272),  and  passing  between  the  Temple  of 
Castor  (left)  and  the  end  of  the  Basilica  Julia  (right). 

The  *Temple  of  Castor  and  Polliiz,  generally  called  the  Temple 
of  Castor  (jEdes  Caatoris  or  Castorum),  was  dedicated  to  the  twin 
gods  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  defeat 
the  Latins  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  in  B.C.  496,  and  in- 
augurated in  484.  The  remains  consist  of  the  basement  and  a  piece 
of  the  stylobate  on  the  E.  side,  with  three  splendid  columns  of 
Parian  marble.  These  columns  (height  471/2  ft.,  diameter  5  ft.) 
probably  date  from  a  restoration  of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
or  of  Hadrian.  The  Corinthian  capitals  and  the  architrave  are  both 
in  a  very  superior  style  of  workmanship.  The  temple  had  eight 
columns  in  front  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Scanty  re- 
mains of  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  cella  are  still  to  be  seen,  lying 
about  3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  portico  and  the  surrounding 
colonnade.  This  peculiarity  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  altera- 
tions mentioned  above. 

The  Basilica  Julia  was  founded  by  CsBsar  with  a  view  to  enlarge 
the  Forum;  it  was  inaugurated  in  B.C.  46,  after  the  battle  ofThap- 
8U8,  though  still  unfinished.  Augustus  extended  it,  but  did  not 
witness  its  completion,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.  The  buHding 
was  again  twice  injured  by  fire  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century^ 
It  was  restored  several  times,  finally  in  A.  D.  377.  The  building  is 
mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  7th  cent.,  and  it  was 
probably  destroyed  in  the  8th.  After  several  partial  excavations, 
it  was  almost  all  extricated  in  1871  and  entirely  so  in  1882-83. 

The  Gbodkd  Plan  of  the  basilica  is  a  rectangle,  aboat  110  yds.  long 
and  53  yds.  wide.    A  flight  of  six,  and  at  places  nine,  steps  ascended  to 
it  from  the  street.    On  the  fonr  sides  were  double  aisles  which  enclosed 
a  Ckntbai,  Space,  about  90  yds.  by  17  yds.,  paved  with  variegated  African 
and  Phrygian  marble,  the  costly  nature  of  which  indicates  that  the  space 
was  roofed  over.    The  greater  part  of  the  pavement  has  been  restored, 
a  few  fragments  of  the  original  only  having  been  preserved.    The  sittings 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  Centumviri,  in  four  different  sections,  took  place 
Aere.     The  Aislbb  were  paved  with  white  marble,  on  which  are  still  seen 
»  number  of  circleSy   and  occasionally  vmtmg,  aCT«b\,t\vfc^  <^t\.  t\v«  surface 
r      Jl^^^^^B.     These  were  used  in  playing  a  gwat  TfcftcnOtiNM^^  ^ivs^gDN*^ 
Pr^J^  «nciezi<  Romans  were  as  fond  of  paaUmea  «*  V\ift  mo^«m.   viix:^^ 
i^jotbing  but  the  bases   remain-,    tlie  ^octo^  ^  w\A^^  ^  ^ 
^^  i^ere  Oiled  in  bnilding  the  Pal.  Oirauei  Vii\\ieBoT%o  Vfi«^ftK^,  'Q^ 
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brick  pillars  have  been  reconstructed,  in  a  manner  indicated  by  some 
lingering  remains  and  partly  with  the  original  materials.  On  the  K.W.  side 
the  remains  are  somewhat  more  important,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
mediseval  church  was  built  in  this  part  of  the  basilica.  Here,  on  the  side 
next  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  still  stand  marble  pillars  adorned  with  Doric 
pilasters,  while  at  the  back,  facing  the  Gonsolazione,  are  lofty  walls  of 
tuffstone  and  travertine.    Staircases  ascended  here  to  the  upper  story. 

The  main  fagade  of  the  Basilica  Julia  is  skirted  by  the  Via 
Sacra^  on  the  right  side  of  wbich,  opposite  the  Basilica,  are  eight 
large  brick  pedestals,  once  coated  with  marble.  The  hasty  con- 
struction of  these  and  the  brick-stamps  refer  them  to  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  Diocletian.  The  first  two  pedestals  now  support  colossal 
columns  (granite  and  pavonazzetto),  which  were  found  in  fragments 
at  their  foot  in  1873  and  were  re-erected  in  1898-99.  The  bases  of 
the  columns  were  restored  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  Phocas  column. 

At  the  W.  angle  of  the  Basilica  the  Sacra  Via  was  spanned  by 
the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Tiberius ,  erected  in  A.D.  16  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  Qennanicus  over  the  Germanic  tribes  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  Roman  insignia  lost  at  the  battle  of  the  Teutoburgian 
Forest.  Its  foundations  were  removed  in  1850.  The  Vicus  Jugarius 
(street  of  the  yoke-makers)  led  between  the  Basilica  and  the  Temple 
of  Saturn  to  the  Tiber. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  Via  Sacra,  beyond  the  last  brick  ped- 
estal, on  a  rude  substructure  of  blocks  of  tufa,  occupying  part  of 
the  place  used  by  the  popular  meetings,  rises  the  latest  monument 
of  antiquity  in  the  Forum.  This  the  Coloxnn  of  Fhocas,  54  ft.  in 
height,  which  was  erected  in  608  in  honour  of  the  tyrant  Phocas  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus.  having  been  taken  by 
him  from  some  older  building.  Itwas  formerly  crowned  with  a  gilded 
statue  of  Phocas.  This  column,  which  long  formed  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Forum  (Byron's  'nameless  column  with  a  buried  base'), 
was  at  length  disinterred  in  1813  at  the  cost  of  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire. 

Among  the  monuments  now  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Forum,  the  first  place  in  point  of  artistic  execution  and  preservation 
is  taken  by  the  Anaglypha  Trajani,  two  marble  balustrades  adorned 
with  admirable  reliefs.  These  were  found  in  1872  incorporated 
in  the  foundations  of  a  mediaeval  building.  In  antiquity  they  prob- 
ably stood  in  the  centre  of  the  side-balustrades  of  the  Rostra.  The 
reliefs  represent  events  that  took  place  in  the  Forum  itself,  and 
their  architectural  backgrounds  are  of  great  assistance  in  determin- 
ing its  appearance  in  antiquity. 

The  FiBST  Bblixf  (next  the  Capitol)  alludes  to  Trajan^s  'Alimenta\  or 
institution  for  poor  cliildren:   on  the  right  is  the  emperor^  Va.  It^-vls.  ^^- 
him  is  Italy,  holdine  a  child  by  the  han^  V^a^ito-^t^  .^  vtA.  ■«w\v^\>sv^'t  Vo. 
her  arms/  on  the  left  is  the  emperor  wU\i  \u»  \\<i\.^T%.,  ^^^^^''^^'^l^^Oo. 
edict  from  the  rofltra.     In  the  background  wa  «.  'tTVx«n:^;]a»\  ^^T^^.^^v^ 
cBnnot,  bowerer,  be  more  partticulaTly  ideuW^^^'^,  ^"^^^"^tol  ^its^'^--^ ' 
nve  CoHntbfan  columns  instead  of  b1x>,   «^  fttte«k\.,  ^^^  ^^^5^8^  ^o^«*  ^^ 
sacred  dg-tree,  and  the  statue  of  liatayaa  ^,w\Ac:^  «i^^^  ''^  ^ 
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of  the  Forum,  near  the  Temple  of  Gastor).  All  these  were  in  or  near  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  Forum.  —  The  Second  Belief  represents  the  remission 
of  arrears  of  taxes,  the  records  of  which  are  being  set  on  fire  in  Trajan^s 
presence.  In  the  background  are  the  buildings  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of 
the  Forum :  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (with  six  Corinthian  columns),  an 
arch  (perhaps  of  the  Tabularium),  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (with  eight  Ionic 
columns),  and  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  Marsyas,  and  the  fig-tree.  On  the 
inner  (originally  outer)  side  of  each  balustrade  are  a  boar,  a  ram,  and 
a  bull,  the  victims  sacrificed  at  the  public  celebrations  of  the  Suove- 
taurilia.  In  the  course  of  these  purificatory  ceremonies  (lusirationes)  the 
three  victims  were  led  around  the  building  that  was  to  be  purified. 

Several  monuments,  chiefly  of  the  4th  and  6th  cent.,  are  pre- 
served along  the  Via  Sacra  between  the  Anaglypha  Trajani  and  the 
Arch  of  Severus.  Among  these  is  a  large  square  Base  with  Beliefs, 
erected,  according  to  the  inscription,  to  commemorate  the  tenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  two  emperors  (probably  under  Diocletian,  in  305 
A.D.).  In  the  execution  of  the  reliefs  of  guovetaurilla  and  other 
sacrifices  the  boring-tool  has  apparently  been  used  almost  more 
freely  than  the  chisel,  a  proof  of  the  degraded  state  of  art  at  the 
period.  —  Here  also  is  a  large  Honorary  Inscription  to  Stilicho,  com- 
memorating his  defeat  of  the  Goths  under  Radagais  in  405  A.D., 
carved  on  the  inverted  pedestal  of  an  earlier  equestrian  statue. 

The  portion  of  the  Forum  between  these  monuments  and  the  Arch 
of  Severus  is  at  present  closed  to  the  public,  owing  to  the  continuation 
of  the  excavations.  Among  the  discoveries  made  here  at  the  beginning 
of  1899  is  a  pavement  of  black  marble,  about  12  ft.  square  (PI.  R;  partly 
boarded  over),  which  has  been  hastily  identified  as  the  spot  pointed  out 
in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  as  the  Grave  of  Romulus.  The  identification  rests 
upon  an  unwarranted  deduction  from  references  in  ancient  authors, 
whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  authors  (Festus  and  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus)  speak  of  a  'black  stone'  (not  a  pavement),  situated  not  in  the 
Forum  but  in  the  Comitium  near  the  (old)  Rostra,  and  adjoined  by  either 
one  or  two  stone  lions.  In  the  imperial  epoch  no  farther  reference  is 
made  to  the  Grave  of  Romulus,  a  fact  which  seriously  discredits  the  theory 
of  a  restoration  and  alteration  propounded  to  account  for  these  recent  dis- 
coveries. The  pavement,  etc.  are  probably  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
Ist  cent.,  and  their  exact  purpose  cannot  yet  be  confidently  asserted. 

At  the  N.  angle  of  the  Forum  proper  rises  the  ^Triumphal  Arch, 
of  SeptuniuB  Seyems,  75  ft.  in  height,  82  ft.  in  breadth.  It  was 
erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta 
in  A.D.  203,  to  commemorate  their  victories  over  the  Parthians, 
Arabians,  and  Adiabeni,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze  chariot 
with  six  horses,  on  which  stood  Severus,  crowned  by  Victory.  The 
letters  of  the  inscription  were  inlaid  with  metal,  as  was  usual  in 
such  cases.  Caracalla  afterwards  erased  the  name  of  his  brother 
Geta,  whom  he  had  murdered.  The  gap  thus  made  was  filled  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  'Father  of  his  country,  the  best  and  bravest 
princes^  to  the  titles  of  Caracalla  and  his  father. 

In  the  spandreis  of  the  main  arch  are  figures   of  Victory  and  of  the 

seasons;  In  the  spandrels  of  the  side  archfts  wfc  ttv^  T\\w-%ode  of  the 

conquered  coan tries.     Over   the  side  arches  wee  wovj^e^  accwfe*  Ix^xa.  \Xv^ 

T*^   ^^  ^*®  emperor.     Side   next  the  Cap\lo\-.   ^t.^,  ^Ve%<^  ^^^  «.*.^\»x«k 

SL^fti^^^^'i   a;,   Crossing   of  the  EupliTatea   atvA.  T;i«^«l^  ^T^f.w. 

'Uesiphon  and  SeJeacia.    Side  next  the  ^otum-.  ^\.^,  B.«.VaVTv%  ^l  Vs^^  ^v^ 
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of  Niaibis  in  the  Parthian  war ;  (r.),  Treaty  with  Armenia,  Siege  of  Atra. 
On  the  pedestals  of  the  columns,  Captive  barbarians.  All  these  figures 
are  in  the  degraded  style  of  the  sculpture  of  that  period.  —  In  the  middle 
ages  the  arch  was  temporarily  converted  by  the  ruling  powers  into  a  kind 
of  castle .  and  was  deeply  imbedded  in  rubbish ,  but  it  was  unearthed 
by  Pius  VII.  in  1803. 

The  Arch  of  Severus  was  originally  accessible  by  means  of  steps 
only,  and  for  triumphal  processions  and  on  similar  occasions  a  car- 
riage-way through  the  central  span  had  to  be  made  by  means  of 
planks  or  by  heaping  up  earth.  In  the  4th  cent,  the  surface  of  the 
Forum  seems  to  have  been  considerably  lowered  and  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  arch  were  doubled,  while  the  travertine  blocks  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  the  soil  were  covered  with  marble,  of  which  the 
rest  of  the  structure  is  built.  The  extent  to  which  the  level  of  the 
Forum  was  lowered  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  brick  pedestal  in 
front  of  the  right  side-arch.  Upon  this  has  recently  been  placed  the 
marble  base  (found  here  in  1547)' of  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius  (363  A.D.). 

Between  the  Arch  of  Severus  and  the  Column  of  Phocas,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  former,  we  see  before  us  the  massive  stone  remains 
of  the  Rostra,  or  orators'  tribune,  erected  by  Augustus.  This  tribune 
consisted  of  an  extensive  raised  platform,  adorned  with  statues  and 
tablets,  and  giving  the  orator  room  to  walk  up  and  down  during  his 
speech.  It  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  preaching  stages  in  some 
of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  churches. 

The  original  tribune  derived  the  name  of  Rostra  from  the  iron  prows 
of  the  war-ships  of  Antium  with  which  it  was  adorned  after  the  capture 
of  that  town  in  B.  C.  338.  Its  position  cannot  now  be  definitely  fixed, 
but  was  certainly  nearer  the  Curia  (Sanf  Adriano).  Csesar  transferred  it  to 
the  end  of  the  Forum  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  building  operations. 
The  holes  in  which  the  Iron  prows  were  fastened  are  still  visible  in  the 
massive  blocks  of  hewn  stone. 

The  street  begins  to  ascend  behind  the  Rostra,  forming  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  which  led  up  in  several  curves  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  (p.  226).  Upon  the  Clivus  was  situated  the 
Temple  of  Saturn, 

The  *Temple  of  Saturn,  of  which  eight  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing on  a  high  basement,  was  consecrated  by  the  consuls  Sempro- 
nius  and  Minucius,  B.  C.  497,  and  restored  by  Munatius  Plancus 
(about  B.C.  44).  The  inscription,  Senatus  populusque  Romanus 
incendio  consumpium  restituit,  refers  to  a  later  restoration,  under- 
taken hastily  and  without  taste.  From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the 
depository  of  the  JErarium  Publicum,  or  public  treasury.  Of  the 
lofty  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  portico  was  approached  there  are 
now  but  scanty  traces.  Various  ancient  structures  of  tvil^wXiVi.OiA 
(channels,  walls,  etc.),  of  uncertam  ^ui^oiV  ^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^  "^"^ 
March,  1899,  in  front  of  these  steps. 

In  front  of  the  Temple  of  Baium  ift  a.  ^\fecek  q1  ^^"^^^^I^^ 
paving,  contrasting  markedly  witli  t\ie  xeat  ol  iV^e^  ^^.^^^ ^ 
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rum,  whicli  is  carelessly  laid  and  of  a  late  period.  On  the  Oliyus 
Capitolinus,  near  the  Arch  of  Severus,  are  the  conical  brick-faced 
remains  of  the  Umbilicus  Urbis  Ronuu^  or  ideal  centre  of  the  dty. 
Traces  have  also  been  found  on  this  road  of  the  MiUiarium  Aureum^ 
a  column  giving  the  names  and  distances  of  the  chief  towns  on 
the  roads  radiating  from  Rome,  erected  by  the  Emp.  Augustus  in 
B.C.  28. 

Retracing  our  steps  down  the  Olivus  we  presently  reach  an  open 
area,  paved  with  slabs  of  white  limestone.  This  is  the  Forum  proper, 
the  space  reserved  for  public  assemblies,  etc.  The  brick  pedestal  in 
the  centre,  dating  from  a  very  late  period,  may  perhaps  have  sup- 
ported the  equestrian  statue  of  some  emperor.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  excavated  portion  lie  several  fragments  (triglyphs,  bucrania,  etc.) 
of  a  fine  Doric  marble  frieze  belonging  to  the  Basilica  JEmilia,  which 
occupied  the  space  now  covered  by  the  modem  houses  between  the 
Via  Cavour  and  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  and  facing  the  Capitol,  is  situated 
the  Temple  of  Ceesar,  near  which  GsBsar  had  erected  a  new  orator- 
ical tribune.  It  was  from  this  tribune ,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  dictator  on  19th  or  20th  March,  B.C.  44,  that  Mark  An- 
tony pronounced  the  celebrated  oration  which  wrought  so  power- 
fully on  the  passions  of  the  excited  populace.  A  funeral  pyre  was 
hastily  improvised,  and  the  illustrious  deceased  was  accorded  the 
unparalleled  honour  of  being  burned  in  view  of  the  most  sacred 
shrines  of  the  city.  His  ashes  were  interred  in  the  family  tomb  of 
the  Gens  Julia  in  the  Campus  Martins,  while  a  column  with  the 
inscription  *parenti  patriae'  was  erected  here  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Augustus  afterwards  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  *Divus 
Julius',  his  deified  uncle  and  adoptive  father,  and  dedicated  it  to 
him  on  18th  Aug.  B.C.  29,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Actinm. 
At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the  tribune  with  the  prows  of  the 
captured  Egyptian  vessels. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  six  columns  in  front.  The 
concrete  core  of  the  snbstrnctures  remains,  but  its  covering  of  solid  stone 
has  been  removed.  In  front  of  the  temple  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
platform,  still  partly  paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  above-mentioned  tribune  or  Rostra  ad  Divi  JulU.  In  the 
front  wall  of  the  Bostra  is  a  semicircular  recess,  which  was  hastily  walled 
up  at  a  late  period  v\ith  grey  tufa.  Within  this  recess,  at  the  close  of 
1898,  were  discovered  the  foundations  of  a  round  altar  or  large  pedestal, 
which  in  all  probability  was  placed  here  to  commemorate  the  great  Dictator. 

Excavations  are  now  being  carried  on  to  the  N.  of  the  temple, 
where  several  fine  pilasters  and  fragments  of  the  cornice  were  un- 
eartbedinFe}).,  i899. 

Between  the  Temple  of  CaesaT  anSi  Wie^  ^«m\iVfe  Qt  Castor  the 
^undations    of  a   Triumphal  Arch  of  Augualua  mvj  \i^  \.\V5.^^. 
^^'s  arch   spanned  the   Sacra  'Via  an^L  toimft^  Vi^^  weonXsfcVva^ 
^rmination  of  the  Forum. 
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Farther  on,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near  the  slopes 
of  the  Palatine,  lies  a  group  of  bnildlngs  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  venerable  cults  of  Rome,  that  of  Vesta.  The  circular  concrete 
erection  surrounded  with  blocks  of  tufa  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Vesta,  in  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  alight  by  the 
Vestal  Virgins.  Numerous  fragments  of  its  marble  entablature, 
columns,  and  cassetted  roof  strew  the  ground.  The  workmanship 
of  these  is  somewhat  careless ,  dating  apparently  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  after  a  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
of  our  era.  —  Behind  the  temple  of  Vesta  (to  the  left)  is  a  small 
Mdicula^  or  shrine  for  the  image  of  a  god,  erected  according  to  the 
inscription  by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome.  This  was  restored 
(not  very  successfully)  in  1898;  the  clumsy  brick  pillar  on  the 
right  should  be  replaced  by  a  column. 

Adjoining  the  iEdicula  are  a  few  steps  and  a  side-entrance  leading 
to  the  *AtriTim  VeBtse,  or  Palace  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  extant 
ruins  are  of  concrete  covered  with  carefully  constructed  brickwork, 
which  has  almost  entirely  lost  its  marble  facing.  They  date  from  the 
1st  and  2nd  cent,  of  our  era.  The  whole  building  falls  into  three 
divisions:  a  rectangular  colonnaded  court,  corresponding  to  the 
Atrium  in  private  houses;  the  official  rooms  (?)  of  the  Vestals, 
grouped  round  a  lofty  square  apartment,  resembling  the  ordinary 
Tablinum;  and  the  kitchen  and  offices  to  the  right,  behind  the 
Atrium.    The  dwelling-rooms  were  situated  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  Court,  224  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  is  the  moat  extensive  part 
of  the  building.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  two-storied  arcade,  with  columns 
of  veined  green  cipoUino  marble  below  and  red  breccia  corallina  above. 
The  middle  of  the  court  was  probably  occupied  by  fountains  and  flower- 
beds, in  order  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  Vestals,  who  were 
confined  to  their  palace  by  their  vows  like  the  inmates  of  a  nunnery. 
The  court  was  also  adorned  with  statues  of  Head  Vestals  (Virgines 
Vestales  Maximae),  of  which  eleven  are  still  preserved  in  whole  or  in 
part,  some  showing  excellent  workmanship  (the  best  are  now  in  the  Ther- 
msB  Museum,  p.  163).  The  intervention  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  often 
very  effective  in  procuring  appointments  to  official  and  even  military 
posts,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  bases  of  some  of  the  statues  show  that 
they  were  erected  by  grateful  relatives  and  other  recipients  of  such  favours. 
The  names  (Numisia  Maximilla,  Terentia  Flavola,  Flavia  Publicia,  Coelia 
Clandiana,  Terentia  Bufilla)  belong  to  the  3rd  and  4th  cent.  (201-364  A.  D.). 
At  the  inner  end  of  the  court  is  a  marble-lined  cistern  for  the  re- 
ception of  rain-water,  as  a  venerable  precept  of  their  cult  forbade  the 
priestesses  to  use  either  river-water  or  water  conveyed  through  artificial 
channels. 

The  second  division  of  the  palace  consists  of  the  Official  Boohs  (?). 
In  the  middle  is  a  lofty  square  room  approached  by  steps.  On  each  side 
of  it  are  three  doors  giving  access  to  three  cells,  each  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  bislonged  to  one  of  the  six  priestesses. 

The  third  group  of  rooms,  behind  the  Atrium ,  to  the  t\s^  ^  ^^^R' 
used  for  Dombstio  Pubposbs.   A  mill,  &  kiUYvexw^  wv^  ^es^xtJi.  %NRrt«6.-t^^-«»»' 
may  be  here  observed.  .  ,^  „jv-.^ 

The  Upper  Floor  is  usually  closed  v  \.\ie  V.e^^«t  ^i  ^^^J'^^'^^^^V* 
Jcejr.    Varioaa  aparlmento,  including  aevex^X  >o«^^^-^^^^\v     '^^-^^^bNj^  « 
ferved  here.  A  wooden  staircase  aaceneLa  ixom  otv«k  ^Vy^^J^v,jjto.  V'aVsA ' 
^e  8.  side.   Here  also  is  an  exit  leading  to\.\ift  Ko«a  Vio.^^^^ 
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Sacra  Via  at  the  Arch  of  Titus  (p.  254).  The  upper  story  commands  a 
good  survey  of  the  w  hole  building  as  well  as  a  view  towards  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine. 

We  now  return  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  continue  our  walk 
along  the  Sacra  Via. 

Between  the  temples  of  Vesta  and  Faustina  are  a  few  fragments 
of  the  marble  walls  of  the  Regia,  or  official  quarters  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus.  The  Fasti  preserved  in  the  Capitol  (see  p.  235)  were 
found  here.  At  the  Regia  the  Sacra  Via  was  spanned  by  the  Arch  of 
iheFahii  ('Fornix  Fabianus'),  erected  in  B.C.  121  by  Q.Fabius  Maxi- 
mus, the  conqueror  of  the  Allohrogi,  and  forming  the  S.E.  boundary 
of  the  Forum.  A  few  scattered  fragments  of  its  stone-facing  and 
vaulting  have  been  discovered,  and  may  now  be  seen  opposite  Santi 
Cosma  e  Damiano.  The  exact  site  of  the  arch  cannot  be  identified. 

Farther  on  in  the  Sacra  Via,  on  a  base  16  ft.  above  the  street 
and  formerly  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  the  — 

*Temple  of  Faustina,  of  which  the  portico  (with  ten  columns,  six 
of  which  form  the  facade)  and  part  of  the  cella  are  still  standing. 
It  was  dedicated  by  Antoninus  in  A.D.  141  to  his  wife,  the  elder 
Faustina,  and  re-dedicated  to  that  emperor  also  after  his  death.  The 
first  line  of  the  inscription.  Diva  Antonino  et  \  divae  Faustinae  ex 
S.  C. ,  was  then  added.  In  the  interior  of  the  temple  is  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (PL  II,  19). 

The  portico  was  excavated  in  1807  and  1810.  The  columns  are  of 
cipollino,  or  marble  of  Eubcea,  and  are  47  ft.  in  height.  The  cella  is  of 
peperino,  the  marble  incrustation  of  which  has  entirely  disappeared.  —  The 
year  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  is  unknown,  and  the  earliest  record 
of  it  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  facade  was  erected  in  1602.  Its 
name  probably  refers  to  that  of  its  foundress,  some  rich  Roman  lady  named 
Miranda  (comp.  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  and  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina).  The 
entrance  is  at  present  in  the  Via  in  Miranda,  on  the  S.E.  side. 


A  hill,  named  the  Velia  in  ancient  times,  connects  the  Palatine 
and  Fsquillne,  its  highest  point  being  marked  by  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(97  ft. ;  p.  254).  The  Sacra  Via  gradually  ascends  the  Velia  towards 
the  S.E.,  and  soon  reaches  — 

Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano  (Pi.  II,  19;  entrance  in  the  Via  in 
Miranda),  built  by  Felix  IV.  (526-30),  having  been  Incorporated 
with  an  ancient  circular  temple  erected  by  the  Emp.  Maxentius  to 
his  son  Romulus,  and  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  temple  of  the 
Penates.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil ,  Urban  VIII.  raised 
the  level  of  the  pavement  so  much  in  1633 ,  that  an  upper  and  a 
lower  church  were  formed. 

The  Lower  Church  retains  its  old  bronze  doors  with  their  antique  lock. 

Upper  Church.     On  the  arch  of  the  cVioit  and  in  the  tribime  are  *Afa- 

^«ar/iv  of  the  6th  cent.j  the  period  of  the  founder,  pet\i«.^%  Wv% mQ%\i  \i^«.iaLtlf ul 

f?'!  ^^«'>  kind   at  Rome  (see  p.  Ix) ,  but  freeV^  teaVwe^  iJwvoX.  \^^  ^^\. 

iiS^  ^'^    **«  afternoon).     Those  on  tbe  arclv,  vf\Ac\i  \x«.%  ^^^^  %\vat\.«W!A. 

JJ^^f  «  restoration,  represent  tbe  Lamb  n^U\i  ttve  BooVl  ^^'^^^  ^^^^?;^*^t^, 

^^^mlng  to  Revelation   iv,   adjolniBg  these  tVie  ae^^tv  cwv^^VVd^%  ^  to« 
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angels,  and  two  of  the  symbols  (angel  and  eagle)  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
arms  with  wreaths,  below,  belonged  to  two  prophets.  In  the  tribune: 
Christ,  to  whom  the  saints  Cosmas  and  Damianus  are  conducted  by  Peter 
and  Paul  ^  on  the  left  side  St.  Felix  (modern)  with  the  church,  on  the  right 
St.  Theodorus.  Beneath ,  Christ  as  the  Lamb ,  towards  whom  the  twelve 
Iambs  (Apostles)  turn. 

At  the  back  of  the  church  were  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
plan  of  Rome  (see  p.  237).  The  ancient  wall  to  which  the  plan  was  affixed 
belonged  to  a  building  which  adjoined  the  Forum  Pacis,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Vespasian  and  restored  by  Septimius  Severus  as 
a  repository  for  the  archives  of  the  censor,  municipal  plans,  registration 
lists,  etc.    It  is  usually  named  Templum  Sacrae  Urbis. 

We  next  reach,  on  the  left,  the  three  colossal  arches  of  the  ♦Ba- 
silica of  Constantine  (PI.  II,  19,  22) ,  erected  by  Maxentins,  but 
afterwards  altered  by  his  conqueror  Constantine,  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  entrance  originally  faced  the  Colosseum,  but  afterwards 
the  Sacra  Via.  It  was  a  basilica  of  three  halls,  with  vaulting  of  vast 
span,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  modern  architects,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Peter's,  where  the  nave-vaulting  is  of  the  same  width. 
The  ground-plan  is  rectangular  in  form ,  over  100  yds.  long  and 
87  yds.  wide.  The  principal  apse,  opposite  the  entrance  from  the 
Colosseum,  has  lately  been  extricated  from  rubbish,  but  is  only  partly 
preserved.  After  the  opening  of  the  second  entrance  on  the  side 
next  the  Palatine,  a  second  apse  was  added.  The  barrel  vaulting  of 
the  S.  aisle  has  been  preserved;  width  67  ft.,  depth  57  ft.,  height 
80  ft.  The  span  of  the  nave  was  about  82  ft.,  its  height  114  ft.,  and 
its  width  66  ft.  In  front  of  the  central  pillars  stood  eight  huge  Corinth- 
ian columns  of  white  marble;  the  only  one  now  existing  stands  in 
front  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  171).  The  original  apse  at  the  W. 
end  may  possibly  have  contained  the  colossal  statue  of  Constantine 
to  which  the  head  mentioned  at  p.  230  belonged.  The  entrance 
facing  the  Sacra  Via  was  formerly  adorned  with  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  some  of  the  shafts  of  which  have  been  re-erected.  The 
gilded  bronze  tiles  were  removed  to  St.  Peter's  by  Pope  Honorius  I. 
about  626.  

Adjoining  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  and  partly  occupying  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (p.  264),  is  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Prancesca  Bomana  (PI.  II,  22),  originally  named  Sancta 
Maria  Nova.  The  church,  which  was  restored  in  1216  by  Hono- 
rius HI.  after  a  fire  and  at  several  other  periods,  contains  the  tomb 
of  Francesco  iW  Ponziani  (d.  1440),  foundress  of  an  order  of  Oblate 
nuns,  who  was  canonised  in  1608  and  has  given  the  church  its 
present  name.  The  facade,  by  Carlo  Madema.  was  added  abowt 
1612. 

iNTEHiojj.    On  the  left,  lat  Chape\,  -JlaeiOTvittB.  vjVtV  ^avv«  ^^^^^^l^S^i.^ 

^a/cfo  Ibi,  a  pupii  of  Penigino  (1524^.    On  \\i«i  ^^"^^^^   t  cT^  W^  ^"^  "^ 

to  the  church:  (r.) Monument  of  Card.Vu\cwi\  V^4?J^^ "^"^^Xv  iv  ^^S5^«^^^ 

iwSf/n?'?^'°*5''*°*  *"^  fL^r^TfCL  Antonio  Uido  V.^- .^^^^^^^^^cX.   ^^^^-^'"^ 

relief  of  the  deceased.     2nd  Cbapel  •.  HUaclee  oi  ^X-  ^c^«^^^ 
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by  Subleyras.  In  the  Tribune  mosaics  of  the  12th  cent,  (restored  in  1881) : 
in  the  centre  Madonna,  (1.)  SS.  John  and  James,  (r.)  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew. 
Over  the  high-alfar  an  ancient  Madonna,  traditionally  attributed  to  St.  Luke, 
which  is  said  alone  to  have  escaped  destruction  in  the  conflagration.  To  the 
right  of  the  apse :  monument  of  Oregory  XI.  (d.  1378),  who  transferred  the 
papal  residence  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  with  a  relief  by  Olivieri.  Here  on 
the  right,  built  into  the  wall,  are  two  stones  on  which  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
are  said  to  have  knelt  when  they  prayed  for  the  punishment  of  Simon  Magus. 
In  the  Confessio  a  group  of  Santa  Francesca  with  an  angel,  by  Meli.  In  the 
crypt  (stairs  in  left  transept)  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint  witti  a  marble  relief 
by  Bernini. 

Adjoining  the  church,  on  the  summit  of  the  Velia  (p.  252)  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  rises  the  ^Triiimphal  Arch  of  Titus, 
commemorating  the  defeat  of  the  Jews  (A.D.  70),  and  dedicated  to 
him  nnder  his  successor  Domitian  in  81,  as  the  inscription  on  the 
side  next  the  Colosseum  records :  Senatus  populusque  Romanus  divo 
Tito  divi  Vespasiani  filio  Vespasiano  Augusto.  The  single  arch  is 
embellished  with  fine  reliefs  (p.  Iv).  On  the  outside,  below  the 
inscription,  is  a  sacrificial  procession  on  the  frieze.  Inside:  Titus 
crowned  by  Victory  in  a  quadriga  driven  by  Roma ;  opposite,  the 
triumphal  procession  with  the  captive  Jews,  table  with  the  show- 
bread,  and  candlestick  with  seven  branches.  In  the  centre  of  the 
vaulting,  the  consecrated  emperor  borne  to  heaven  by  an  eagle.  — 
In  the  middle  ages  the  arch  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Frangipani, 
and  strengthened  with  battlements  and  new  walls.  When  these 
were  removed  in  1822,  the  arch  lost  its  support,  and  had  to  be  re- 
constructed, as  stated  by  the  inscription  on  the  other  side.  The 
central  part,  in  marble,  is  therefore  alone  ancient;  the  restored  parts 
are  of  travertine. 

The  Via  San  Bonaventura  (PI.  II,  19)  ascends  to  the  S.  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  passing  the  church  of  San  Sebasliano  alia  Polveritra^ 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  Augustus  (fine  view  of 
the  Colosseum  from  the  adjoining  vigna),  and  leads  to  the  monastery 
of  San  Bonaventura^  the  garden  of  which,  open  to  gentlemen,  con- 
tains a  fine  palm  and  commands  a  beautiful  view. 

From  the  Arch  of  Titus  the  Via  Sacra  descends  to  the  Colos- 
seum, passing  the  remains  of  private  houses,  sometimes  ground- 
lessly  named  'Therma  of  Maxentius'  (which  never  existed).  On 
the  left  is  the  double  apse  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Soma  (PI. 
II,  22),  erected  by  Hadrian  from  a  plan  by  himself  in  A.D.  135,  and 
restored  after  a  fire  by  Maxentius  in  307.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  temples  in  Rome.  There  were  evidently  two  temples 
under  the  same  roof,  entered  from  the  sides  next  the  Colosseum  and 
next  the  Capitol.  The  apses  were  back  to  back,  so  that  there  was 
a  niche  on  each  side  of  the  dividing  wall  for  the  image  of  a  god. 
One  half,  with  a  well-preserved  apse,  ialQmlliwto  the  former  mon- 

astery  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana  (5.  %^\  ^\iU\i\s  wft^  ^<!i^xi:^\^^ 
by  the  JDirectors  of  the  Excavations-,  t\ift  o\Xi^x  V^M.  \.q.^^\^%.  HJwik 
'^Jossenm  is  open.   The  temple  ^as  peT\^toa\,^V\Xv\.^u  t^\\^m\Y^  %!^ 

•  ends,    and  twenty  at  tlie  sides  ^\eti^t\i  V>ft  ^^^«^.  \t^^^xa 
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rounded  by  a  colonnade  of  about  150  columns,  180  yds.  long,  and 
110  yds.  wide,  projecting  as  far  as  the  street,  where  it  was  supported 
by  massive  substructures.  To  this  colonnade  belonged  the  granite 
shafts  scattered  about  here.  The  cella  were  encrusted  with  the 
rarest  marbles. 

Descending  hence  towards  the  Colosseum,  we  reach  the  so- 
called  Meta  SudanSj  the  partly  restored  brick  core  of  a  magnificent 
fountain  erected  here  by  Domitian.  To  the  right  we  see  the  Arch 
of  Constantine  (p.  259).  To  the  left  (N.)  we  observe  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  square  Basis  of  masonry.  Here  from  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  stood  the  gilded  bronze  Colossal  Statue  of  NerOy  as  god  of 
the  sun,  crowned  with  rays,  and  about  118  ft.  in  height,  executed 
by  Zenodorus  by  order  of  the  emperor  himself,  to  grace  the  *Golden 
House'  which  he  erected  with  lavish  splendour  after  the  burning  of 
Rome  in  A.D.  64.  The  palace  fell  to  decay  soon  after  Nero's  death 
in  68  (p.  xxxiii).  In  the  space  occupied  by  an  artificial  lake  in  the 
gardens  of  Nero,  Vespasian  founded  the  — 

**ColOBBeaxii  (PI.  H,  22),  originally  called  the  Amphitheatrum 
Flavium ,  the  largest  theatre,  and  one  of  the  most  imposing  struc- 
tures in  the  world ,  completed  by  Titus  in  A.D.  80.  It  was  in- 
augurated by  gladiatorial  combats ,  continued  during  100  days,  in 
which  5000  wild  animals  were  killed ,  and  naval  contests  were  ex- 
hibited. It  was  struck  by  lightning  under  Macrinus  (217),  and  the 
resulting  fire  burned  for  three  days,  necessitating  restorations  that 
were  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  In  248 
the  Emp.  Philip  here  celebrated  the  1000th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  with  magnificent  games.  In  406  gladiatorial 
combats  were  abolished  by  Honorius  as  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  which  had  prevailed  since  Constantine,  but 
wild-beast  fights  were  continued  till  after  the  time  of  Theodoric  the 
Great.  In  442  the  Colosseum  was  damaged  by  a  great  earthquake 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  restored  in  445  by  Theodosius  II.  and  . 
Yalentinian  IH.  The  building  has  been  known  since  the  8th  cent, 
under  its  present  name,  derived  probably  from  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero. 

The  Colosseum  must  have  been  reduced  to  approximately  its  present 
limits  tetween  the  8th  and  the  14th  cent.,  probably  hy  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, such  as  the  earthquakes  of  1231  and  1255.    The  exterior  colonnades 
were  in  as  ruinous  a  condition  about  1330  as  they  are  now,  as  is  proved 
by  the  arms  of  the  Hospital  Sancta  Sanctorum  (tbe  head  of  Christ  between 
candelabia)  which  appear  above  the  arches  in  the  originally  third  inner 
wall.    The  "N.W.   quarter  alone,  which  was  used  by  the  Roman  barons, 
especially  the  Frangipani,  as  a  fortress,  is  in  better  preservation.    In  1312 
the   Annibaldi   were  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  Emp.  He\«^  NW..,^«itka  ^^t^- 
sented  it  to  the  Roman  senate  and  people.    "DutW?,  ^^V^'Ca..,  N&Sa..»  ^*^^^^*. 
cent,  the  stupendous  pile  afforded  buUd\n%  m«Ltw\«.\%  i^x  m^ai-^  ^^"^  '^^^  «^ 
end  palaces,  although  probably  only  the  potUoTia  «^x«^^^  ^"^"^T^^v^Jlvk.  ^^« 
tbe  ground  were  removed  for  this  purpose.   Itv  ^^^^^^^^^^*  v?'^^?L^'> 
procured  materials  for  the  construction    oi  Vixe  Ya.\.  ^'^ J^  ^^^^^^^i.t^^ " 
Riarw  for  tbe  CanceJleria,  in  tiio  IGtti  cent.  IPw^^^  ^^'  ^^"^  ^ 
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nese,  and  in  1703  Clement  XL  for  the  Harbour  of  the  Bipetta.  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (1740^)  was  the  first  to  protect  the  edifice  from  farther  demo- 
lition by  consecrating  the  interior  to  the  Passion  of  Christ,  referring  to  the 
frequency  with  which  the  blood  of  martyrs  had  flowed  there.  Pius  VII., 
Leo  XII.,  and  ^regory  XVI.  averted  the  imminent  danger  of  the  fall  of 
the  ruins  by  the  erection  of  huge  buttresses;  but  as  hew  fissures  began  to 
make  their  appearance,  a  vaulted  hall  in  two  stories  was  erected  in  1852 
in  the  middle  of  the  inner  fourth  story  by  Canina,  who  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  structure.  The  best  view  of  the  building 
as  a  whole  is  commanded  from  the  top  of  this  hall  (comp.  p.  258).  —  The 
excavation  of  the  arena  with  its  interesting  substructures  was  begun  in 
1871.  A  good  view  of  the  best  preserved  portion  of  the  exterior  is  ob- 
tained on  the  £.  side,  where  the  original  level  of  the  ground  has  been 
laid  bare  (p.  259). 

The  Colosseum  is  almost  wholly  constructed  of  blocks  of  tray- 
eitine,  originally  held  together  by  iron  cramps;  tufa  and  bricks 
have  been  used  only  in  the  Interior.  The  numerous  holes  were 
bored  in  the  middle  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  then 
very  valuable  iron.  According  to  the  most  trustworthy  statistics 
the  external  circumference  of  the  elliptical  structure  measures 
573  yds.,  or  nearly  one -third  of  a  mile,  the  long  diameter  205 
yds.,  the  shorter  170  yds.,  and  the  height  157  ft.  The  still  pre- 
served N.E.  portion,  on  the  side  next  the  Esquiline,  consists  of 
four  stories,  the  three  first  being  formed  by  arcades,  the  pillars  of 
which  are  adorned  with  half-columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian order  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  stories  respectively.  A  wall 
with  windows  between  Corinthian  pilasters  forms  the  4th  story. 
Statues  were  placed  in  the  arcades  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  stories,  as 
appears  from  representations  on  ancient  coins.  At  the  ends  of  the 
diameters  are  the  four  triple  P&inoipal  Emtbanobs  ,  those  next 
to  the  Esquiline  and  Cslius  (at  the  ends  of  the  smaller  axis)  being 
destined  for  the  emperor,  the  others  for  the  solemn  procession  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  games,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the 
animals  and  machinery.  On  the  side  next  the  Esquiline  are  seen 
traces  of  the  stucco-decorations,  which  were  used  as  models  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine,  the  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  arcades  of  the  lowest 
story  served  as  entrances  for  the  spectators,  and  were  furnished  with 
numbers  up  to  Ixxvi  (Nos.  xxiii  to  liv  still  exist),  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  staircases  to  the  different  seats. 

The  Intebiob  had  seats  for  40-50,000  spectators  (the  common 
estimate   of  87,000  is  an  exaggeration).    The  tiers  of  seats  are 
supported  on  the  outside  hy  two  rows  of  arcades,  and  on  the  in- 
side partly  by  a  solid  substructure.    Every  fourth  arch  contains  a 
staircase ;  while  the  tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  passages.    The 
foremost  row  of  seats,  called  the  Podium ,  was  destined  for  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins.  T\ie  ea^^ei^t.  ^^^^a::^v^  vw 
raised  seat,  called  the  Pulvinat,  and  t\ift  oO[iftTa  \ia.^  %^vw\».  q,W^\nss^- 
Above  the  Podium  rose  two  otlieT  divisiona  ol  m^i^\^  ^^^''^^^^^^^^ 
which  WSL3  A  girdJe-wall  pierced  wit^  doota  wi^^wVsv^o^^-  ^^^ 
supported  a  colonnade  in   -wliicli  v?ex^  NVOQ^e^  ^e^^X^e.^ 

Baedeker.    Italy  II.     IStli  Edition.  '^"^      _^ 
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humbler  spectators  (^pullati*,  i,e.  those  who  were  without  togas) 
stood  on  the  roof  of  the  colonnade.  Quite  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 
inside,  are  a  series  of  consoles  which  originally  supported  a  narrow 
gallery,  on  which  were  stationed  sailors  of  the  imperial  fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  stretching  awnings  over  the  spectators  to  exclude  the 
glare  of  sun.  Apertures  are  still  seen  in  the  external  coping,  with 
corbels  below  them,  for  the  support  of  the  masts  to  which  the  neces- 
sary ropes  were  attached. 

The  arena  is  93  yds.  long  by  58  yds.  wide.  Beneath  it  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  foundations  of  the  inner  wall,  were  chambers  and  dens 
for  the  wild  beasts.  More  towards  the  centre  were  found  a  number 
of  walls,  pillars,  and  arches,  partly  required  for  the  support  of  the 
arena,  and  partly  connected  with  the  theatrical  apparatus  employed 
to  hoist  up  from  below  the  scenery,  properties,  etc.,  required  in  the 
combats  with  beasts  and  other  performances.  The  numerous  frag- 
ments with  very  large  letters,  on  the  edge  of  the  arena,  belonged  to 
the  dedicatory  inscriptions  set  up  by  Theodosiu^  and  Valentinian 
in  445  (p.  266). 

Although  two-thirds  of  the  gigantic  structure  have  disappeared,  the 
ruins  are  still  stupendously  impressive.  An  architect  of  last  century 
estimated  the  value  of  the  materials  still  existing  at  V/2  million 
scudi,  which  according  to  the  present  value  of  money  would  be  equi- 
valent to  at  least  half  a  million  pounds  sterling.  The  Colosseum  has 
ever  been  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  gave  rise  in  the 
8th  cent,  to  a  prophetic  saying  of  the  pilgrims :  — 

^While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  stand, 

When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall. 

And  when  Rome  falls,  with  it  shall  fall  the  World.' 

The  Uppbh  Stobiss  should  be  viaited  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  structure  (staircase  in  the  second 
arch  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  opposite  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma; 
50  c).  Of  the  three  arcades  on  the  first  story  we  follow  the  innermost, 
which  affords  a  survey  of  Uie  interior.  Three  arches  (closed)  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  shorter  axis  are  now  used  as  stores  for  inscriptions,  including 
a  series  from  the  edge  of  the  podium,  giving  the  names  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  seats,  among  whom  figure  many  illustrions  Romans  of  the  oth  and 
6th  cent.  A.D.  In  the  third  of  these  arches  is  a  model  of  the  Colosseum 
(scale  1:60),  constructed  with  20  years'  labour  by  Lucangeli  (d.  1812),  a 
Roman  mechauic.  —  Over  the  entrance  next  the  Palatine  a  modern  stair- 
case of  48  steps  ascends  to  the  2nd,  and  then  to  the  left  to  a  projection 
in  the  3rd  story.  The  Vikw  from  the  top  of  the  hall  mentioned  on  p.  257, 
to  which  55  more  steps  ascend,  is  still  more  extensive.  It  embraces  the 
Ccelius  with  San  Stefano  Botondo  and  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo ;  farther  oflf, 
the  Aventine  with  Santa  Balbina,  in  the  background  San  Paolo  Fuori; 
nearer,  to  the  right,  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius;  to  the  right  the  Palatine, 
with  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia. 

The  Colosseum  is  profoundly   impressive   by  Moonlight,   or   when 

illuminated  (e.g.,  by  Bengal  lights ;  comp.  p.  142),  which  permits  the  general 

mass  to  produce  its  eifect  unimpaired  by  the  ruin  of  the  details.  The  traveller 

should  avail  himself  of  a  fine  moonlight  m%hl  lot  \.\ift  ^xxx^o^fe.  V\%\lOTa 

^aj-  eater  the  arena  at  any  hour  of  the  n\%\i\^  \>ul  «b  %^et\%\  \v«niit?.^^ 

or  the  Ministry  ig  necessary  for  access  to  the  tiftw  ot  %ft%.\ft. 

'^o  theS.W.  of  the  Colosseum,  bet^eeii  t^ci  e.»\V>^^  wy^^ii\^ 
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tine,  spanning  the  Via  Triumphalis  which  here  joined  the  Sacra 
Via,  stands  the  — 

*  Triumphal  Aroh  of  ConstantiiLe  (PI.  n,  22),  the  best-preserved 
structure  of  the  kind  in  Rome,  erected  after  the  victory  over  Maxen- 
tius  at  Saxa  Rubra,  near  the  Ponte  Molle  (p.  368),  in  312,  where 
Gonstantine  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus :  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Constantino  Maximo  pio  felici  Au- 
gusio  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus,  quod  instinctu  divinitatis  mentis 
magnitudine  cum  exercitu  suo  tam  de  tyranno  quam  de  omni  ejus 
factione  uno  tempore  justis  rempublicamultus  est  armis  arcum  trium- 
phis  insignem  dieavit  The  arch,  which  was  converted  into  a  castle 
in  the  10th  cent.,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Frangipani,  was 
laid  bare  in  1804.  It  has  three  passages. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ornamentation  and  the  admirable  Soulptubrs 
were  brought  from  a  building  of  Trajan  (not,  however,  as  usually  sup- 
posed, his  triumphal  arch)  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Trajan's  Forum, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  rude  additions  of  the  time  of  Constantine. 
.  From  the  period  of  Trajan:  above.  Statues  of  Captive  Dacians  in  pa- 
vonazzetto;  seven  of  these  are  ancient,  but  the  eighth,  and  the  heads 
and  bands  of  the  others,  are  modem  (fragment,  see  p.  236).  The  large 
*Relie/g  now  inserted  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  passage  and  on 
the  ends  of  the  attica,  originally  belonged  to  a  continuous  frieze,  at  least 
50  ft.  long,  which  was  ruthlessly  taken  to  pieces  under  Constantine.  The 
original  order  of  these  is  as  follows :  1  (to  the  left  of  the  main  passage). 
Trajan''s  triumphal  entry  into  Rome;  Prsetorians  fighting  with  Dacians; 
2  (left  end  of  attica).  Continuation  of  the  battle ;  3  (to  the  right  in  the 
passage).  Prisoners  beseeching  the  emperor  for  mercy;  4  (right  end  of 
attica).  Conquered  Dacians,  with  their  huts  in  the  background.  To  the 
same  period  also  belong  the  eight  Medallions  of  hunting  and  sacrificial 
scenes,  which  have  been  placed  with  the  same  disregard  to  their  con- 
nection: Start  for  the  hunt  (W.  side  to  the  left)  and  Sacrifice  to  Apollo 
(E.  side,  to  the  left);  Boar-hunt  (E.  side,  to  the  left)  and  Sacrifice  to  Diana 
(W.  side,  to  the  right);  Bear-hunt  (W.  side,  to  the  right)  and  Sacrifice  to 
Silvanus(W.  side,  to  the  left);  Lion-hunt  (E.  side,  to  the  right)  and  Sacri- 
fice to  Hercules  (E.  side,  to  the  right).  —  The  eight  Reliefs  on  the  sides 
of  the  attica,  beside  the  inscription,  have  been  quite  erroneously  ascribed 
to  the  age  of  Trajan;  the  heads  of  the  emperor  in  these  were  arbitrarily 
restored  with  the  features  of  Trajan  in  the  17th  cent.,  at  which  period 
the  most  characteristic  details  were  also  added.  These  scenes  (sacrifice, 
harangues  before  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  triumphal  entry,  etc.)  prob- 
ably refer  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  reliefs 
in  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori,  mentioned  on  p.  231. 

From  the  period  of  Constantine  are  the  Smaller  Reliefs  inserted  below 
the  medallions,  representing  the  achievements  of  Constantine  in  war  and 
peace,  and  the  Statues  of  Victories  and  Captives  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Colosseum  the  original  pavement  was 
laid  bare  in  1896.    This  consists  of  slabs  of  travertine,  bordered  at 
a  distance  of  about  60  ft.  from  the  building  by  large  boundary-stones 
of  the  same  material,  in  the  backs  of  which  are  holes,  probably  for 
the  insertion  of  railings  or  cords  to  regulate  t\ife  ^st^^^'^'J^^^^'^'^'^'^"^'^ 
entering  by  the  various  doois.    Koui^^  t\L\%  o^^tl  «»^^^^ '^"'''^  ^  ^'^^'^'^^^ 
pared  with  Java.    The  remains  ot  a  \)i\eVL  ^qxXK^ma  '^^'^  ^t  ^^^jt  o^ 
the  E,  of  the  modem  street  pei^aps  )aft\0Ti?>^^  ^^  '^'^  T^CT^*-^ 
T/tus,  which,  like  the  Colosseum,  ^ei^  ^>xjlW\.  otl  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
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Nero's  'Golden  House*  (p.  256).  These  baths  occupied  the  slope  of 
the  Opplos,  as  far  as  the  modem  Via  del  Serpent!,  bnt  are  now 
completely  ruined.  They  were  adjoined  by  the  much  larger  Tl»ermae 
of  Trajan  J  which  extended  almost  to  San  Pietro  in  Yincoli  and 
San  Martino  ai  Monti  (p.  179).  The  remains  of  the  latter,  which 
were  erroneously  referred  to  the  Therma;  of  Titus,  were  still  partly 
standing  down  to  1795.  What  is  now  shown  as  the  'Terme  di  Tito* 
belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  earlier  buildings  (perhaps  Nero's),  which 
Trajan  incorporated  in  the  foundations  of  his  construction. 

The  EvTRAKCs  (PL  II,  25-,  on  Sun.  104.30.  other  days  9-4.E0 ;  from 
Jane  1st  to  Sept.  20th,  7-13  and  3  till  dnsk)  ia  in  the  Via  Labicana,  to  the 
left,  near  the  beginning  of  the  street.  Visitors  should  be  careful  not  to 
enter  these  rains  ia  a  heated  condition.  We  firat  enter  the  substructure 
of  a  large  semicircular  Exedra,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  rear-wall 
of  Trajan''8  edifice.  Farther  on  are  Nero^s  buildings,  which  form  an 
angle  of  45**  with  the  axis  of  the  Thermse.  Here  we  first  enter  a  suite  of 
seven  rooms  opening  off  each  other;  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the  central 
room,  are  remains  of  a  fountain.  The  special  purpose  of  these  rooms 
cannot  be  definitely  settled.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  beautiful 
mural  paintings  (much  injured  and  badly  lighted),  which  served  as  models 
for  Giovanni  da  Udine  and  Raphael  in  the  decoration  of  the  logge  of  the 
Vatican.  A  recess  is  pointed  out  by  the  guides  (quite  erroneously)  as  the 
spot  where  the  Laocoon  (p.  341)  was  found. 

c.   Fora  of  the  Emperors. 

In  the  plain  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Forum  of  the  Republic  lay  the 
Fora  of  the  Emperors^  which  were  erected  not  only  as  monuments 
to  their  founders  and  ornaments  to  the  city  but  also  for  practical 
purposes.  They  were  mainly  used  for  judicial  proceedings,  and 
their  chief  edifice  was  always  a  temple.  The  Forum  Julium,  the  first 
of  the  kind,  was  begun  by  CaBsar  and  completed  by  Augustus ;  the 
second  was  built  by  Augustus.  A  third,  around  the  Templum  Pacis, 
was  constructed  by  Vespasian.  Between  this  forum  and  the  first 
two  lay  the  Forum  Transitorium,  begun  by  Domitian  and  completed 
by  Nerva.  The  series  ended  on  the  N.  with  the  magnificent  Forum 
of  Trajan. 

We  begin  our  inspection  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
where  the  Via  delV  Arco  di  Settimio  Stvero  (p.  230),  descending 
from  the  Capitol,  unites  with  the  Via  di  Marforio  (p.  193). 

Here,  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  lies  the  small  church  of  San  Giu- 
seppe dei  Faleynami  (PI.  II,  20),  which  is  built  over  the  Career 
Kamertiiias,  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  in  Rome  (entr.  be* 
low  the  outside  steps  ;  light  supplied  by  the  sacristan,  V2  fr-)*  This 
was  originally  a  well-house  (Lat.  Hullianum'),  traditionally  attributed 
to  Servins  TulJius,  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison. 

The  building  consists  of  two  chambeta,  one  belovr  the  other.    The 
upper  ia  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  wbic\i  waa  ^to\>».\>\'3  qtv^  ^.^^VasAVi 
otiier  aimil&r  chambers.     An  inscription  on  l\ieiTOn^Tecot^%«.T«a.\tt«>2Ms^ 
'n  22A.V.  (?).     The  lower  chamber.  wbic\i  vjaa  OT\^n?A\i  "•'^J^^jJ^);^  ^^J 
n^ugb  a  iioJe  in  the  ceiling,  Is  19  ft.  long,  VO  tt,  ^^^,  ^^?;  «^^^^^ 
»  original  vaulting  was  pribably  conica\,  tortne^  M  ^^''^  ^^^v^^-^t- 
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jection  of  the  side-walls  until  they  met,  but  the  present  roof  is  a  flat  arch 
of  jointed  blocks  of  tufa.  In  this  dungeon  perished  Jugurtha,  Vercinge- 
torix,  and  other  conquered  enemies.  Sallust,  in  recording  the  execution 
of  Catiline's  confederates,  describes  the  prison  almost  exactly  as  it  now 
exists.  —  'In  the  prison  is  a  chamber  named  the  Tullianum,  about  12  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  surrounded  by  waUs  and  covered 
by  a  vaulted  stone  roof  ^  but  its  appearance  is  repulsive  and  terrible  on 
account  of  the  neglect,  darkness,  and  smell.'  —  It  contains  a  spring,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  St.  Peter,  who  was  imprisoned  here  under  Nero, 
miraculously  caused  to  flow  in  order  to  baptise  his  jailors.  The  building 
has  therefore  been  named  San  Pietro  in  Careere  since  the  15th  century. 

A  little  to  the  E.  the  Via  Bonella  reaches  the  Forum.  At  the 
end  of  it,  to  the  right  and  left ,  are  the  churches  of  Santi  Martina 
e  Luca  and  Sant'  Adrian©,  both  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Curia  Julia, 
the  new  senate-house  built  by  Csesai  and  Augustus  (comp.  p.  243). 
Santi  Martina  e  Luca  (PI.  II,  20)  consists  of  a  lower  and  an 
upper  church,  the  former  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  the  latter 
constructed  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Its  position 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Chalcidicum,  an  annexe  or  dependency  of 
the  Curia.  The  main  hall  of  the  Curia,  in  which  the  senate  met, 
was  converted  about  625  by  Pope  Honorius  I.  into  the  church  of 
Sant'  Adriano.  The  brick  walls  of  its  unadorned  facade  date  from 
the  time  of  Diocletian. 

No.  44,  Via  Bonella ,  adjoining  Santi  Martina  e  Luca,  is  the 
Aooad^mia  di  San  Luoa  (PI.  II,  20),  a  school  of  art  founded  in  1577 
and  re-organised  in  1874.  The  first  director  was  Federigo  Zuccaro. 
The  picture-gallery  of  the  Academy  is  a  second-rate  collection,  but 
may  be  visited  if  time  permit.   Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141. 

We  ascend  the  staircase,  into  the  walls  of  which  are  built  a  few 
casts  from  Trajan's  Column  (disfigured  with  whitewash).  On  the  first  land- 
ing is  the  entrance  to  the  collection  of  the  competitive  works  of  the  pupils 
(closed;  apply  to  custodian  upstairs):  Kessels,  Discus-thrower  reposing,  in 
plaster;  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  drawing  by  Ludwig  SeiU;  reliefs  by 
Thorvaldsen  Mid  Canova;  Ganymede  watering  the  eagle,  by  Thorvaldsen,  and 
several  casts  from  the  antique. 

We  ascend  another  staircase,  and  enter  a  small  Antechamber,  whence 
a  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Bibliotega  Sarti,  containing  15,0(X)  vols., 
chiefly  relating  to  art  (adm.,  see  p.  138).  In  the  antechamber  we  ring  at 
the  entrance  to  the  — 

Fioture  (hdlery  (fee  Va  fr-)-  I-  Saloon.  Entrance-wall:  .1.  Early 
Netherlandish  School,  Descent  from  the  Cross.  2.  Carlo  Maratta^  Ma- 
donna; on  the  back  of  this  picture  there  is  an  interesting  copy,  by  Marc- 
antonio,  of  the  first  design  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration ;  3.  Rubens,  Venus 
crowned  by  the  Graces;  6,  7,  11.  Oriztonte,  Landscapes;  10.  Van  Dyek,  Ma- 
donna. —  End-wall:  21,  24.  Jos.  Vernet,  Sea-pieces.  —  Wall  facing  the 
entrance:  36.  My  tens.  Admiral  Kortenaar  (1636);  39.  School  of  P.  Veronese, 
Toilette  of  Venus ;  153.  Giulio  Romano^  Copy  of  RaphaeFs  Galatea  in  the 
Farnesina;  43.  Outdo  Reni,  Cupid;  49.  Claude  Lorrain,  Sea-piece;  51.  Bayex 
(d.  1882),  Victorious  athlete.  —  Short  wall:  52.  J.  Vernet,  Sea-piece.  — 
The  saloon  is  adjoined  on  the  right  by  a  Room,  containing  modern  works, 
most  of  them  painted  in  competition  for  academical  prizes.  Also,  166.  Van 
Dyck,  Portrait  of  a  child  (pastel).  —  Another  8*tA.L\.  B.ooxl  ^Q\!L\aJ«w^  -V^j 
traits  of  artists,  including  (to  the  left  of  i^ft  eTiV,TWv«,^^  V\iQ%^  <i^ ^^s^'^* 
Lebrun  and  Angelica  KaufTmann.  ,^j-^ 

//.  Saloon.  67.  Gerard  David,  Madonna  Wid  aa.mV^  Vs-^^X  ^^  \?^"|l. 
by  Mewling,  in  the  Louvre);  59.  School  of  Titian,  VauV\aA^'^»^^.^J:33^^<^, 
.^.  .T^rnrr..  ....•„.„„,  .-_  ...  „ ^^^^^ .  72.  Raphael,  »t.  livv\.^  ^t^Va^-*^^^ 


St.  Jerome  (original  in  the  Srera); 
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donna  (studio-piece);  73.  CJopy  of  Titian^  Tribute-money  (original  in  Dres- 
den); 77.  Ouercino^  Cupid  and  Venus  (fresco);  *78.  Raphael,  Boy  as  gar- 
land-bearer, a  relic  of  a  fresco  from  the  Vatican,  sawn  out  of  the  wall, 
and  freely  retouched  (copy  of  the  boy  in  the  fresco  of  Isaiah  in  Sant'  Ago- 
stino,  p.  206) ;  79.  Copy  of  Titian,  Discovery  of  the  guilt  of  Callisto  (original 
in  London);  81.  SpagnoUtto,  St.  Jerome  disputing  with  the  scholars. 

III.  Saloon.  On  the. wall  to  the  right:  91.  Nic.  Potuiin,  Bacchic  dance; 
103:  Outdo  Cagnaccif  Lucretia,  an  able  work  of  this  master,  a  painter 
of  no  great  note  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ouido  Beni;  107.  Paolo  Vero- 
nese (?),  Susanna;  108.  Dom.  Pellegrini,  Hebe;  109.  Pahna  Veeehio  (?),  Su- 
sanna. —  End-wall,  116.  Onido  Reni,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  —  Wall  to  the 
left:  122.  Albani,  Madonna;  131.  Sassoferrato,  Madonna;  183.  Guido  Reni^ 
Fortuna;  42.  Harlowe,  Wolsey  receiving  the  cardinal^s  hat. 

The  two  small  rooms  adjoining  Saloons  II  and  III  contain  nothing 
of  moment. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Santi  Martina  e  Lnca  and  the  Academy  lay  the 
FoBUM  OP  0-BSAB  01  Forum  Julium^  the  centre  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Temple  of  Venus  Oenetrix,  Some  remains  of  the  mas- 
sive enclosing  wall,  of  tufa  and  travertine,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  No.  29,  Via  delle  Marmorelle. 

The  Via  Bonella,  which  intersects  the  Via  Alessandrina  (p.  263), 
leads  to  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  of  Augnifltus  (PL  II,  20),  which 
were  excavated  chiefly  in  1888-89. 

Augustus  had  vowed  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  (Mars  the  Avenger)  during 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  afterwards  resolved  to  combine  with  its  erection 
the  formation  of  an  extensive  forum.  The  acquisition  of  the  necessary  area 
was  costly;  densely  populated  streets  had  to  be  pulled  down,  and  indi- 
vidual proprietors  placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Augustus,  who  was  un- 
willing to  resort  to  forcible  expropriation.  His  architect  was  therefore 
compelled  to  accommodate  his  plans  to  an  exceedingly  irregular  site,  the 
difficulties  presented  by  which  were,  however,  most  skilfully  evaded  chiefly 
by  the  construction  of  the  large  exedree  in  the  sides  of  the  bounding-wall. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  low-lying  forum  was  reduced  to  a  swamp 
(whence  the  name  of  the  district  *-PanUmo'')\  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII. 
caused  the  level  of  the  ground  to  be  much  raised  for  their  new  streets. 

The  back  of  the  Temple  of  Mabs  Ultob,  dedicated  on  the  12th 
May,  2  B.C.,  adjoined  the  E.  enclosing  wall  of  the  forum.  The 
three  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of  Luna  marble  (exhumed  in 
1842)  with  the  entablature  belonged  to  the  colonnade  on  the  right 
side.  The  temple  was  richly  adorned  with  works  of  art,  and  con- 
tained the  Roman  eagles  captured  from  Crassus  by  the  Parthians 
at  the  battle  of  Carrhae  and  restored  to  Augustus  in  B.C. 20.  Victor- 
ious generals  deposited  here  the  insignia  of  their  triumphs ;  and  the 
imperial  treasure  (aerarium  militare)  was  preserved  In  the  cellars  of 
the  lofty  substructure.  The  massive  wall  of  peperino  blocks  which 
enclosed  both  the  temple  and  forum  is  still  in  good  preservation 
on  the  E.  side.  The  large  exedra  or  circular  recess  in  the  S.  bounding- 
wall  has  several  rows  of  smaller  niches,  the  lowest  of  which  were 
occupied,  by  bronze  statues  of  generals  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs, 
while  iiiBcrlptions  felogia),  placed  by  the  emperor's  decree,  announc- 
ed  their  deeds.  The  costly  pavement  oi  t\ielox\iLm\\ft^^^l\..\iOi^^ 
the  present  level  of  the  ground. 

TheArco  dei  Paniani  ('pant&no',  a^am^"^,  wv  wvqX^aW.  ^^V.«v«i 
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of  peperino  witli  traveitine  vonssoirs,  beside  tlie  three  columns  of 
the  temple,  leads  to  the  Via  di  Tor  de'  Conti,  which  skirts  the  E. 
side  of  the  massive  enclosing  wall  and  runs  to  the  right  to  the  Via 
Cavour  (p.  179).  This  street  is  so  named  from  the  fortified  Tor  de' 
Conti  erected  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Roman  family  of  Conti.  The  greater  part  of  the  tower  was 
pulled  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  —  Before  reach- 
ing the  tower  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  della  Croce  Bianca, 
which  crosses  the  site  of  the  Fomm  of  Kerva,  sometimes  called  the 
Forum  Transitorium  from  having  been  intersected  by  an  important 
street.  Here  stood  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  marble  of  which  was 
used  by  Paul  V.  for  the  decoration  of  the  Acqua  Paola  (p.  363),  and 
a  small  temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons.  Remains  of  the  external  walls 
exist  in  the  so-called  *Colonnacce^  two  half-buried  Corinthian  col- 
mns,  with  entablature  projecting  over  them  in  the  debased  Roman 
style.  The  entablature  is  enriched  with  reliefs  representing  Minerva 
as  patroness  of  the  arts,  weaving,  etc.,  and  as  a  companion  of  the 
Muses.  This  fragment,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Via  Ales- 
sandrina  and  Via  deUa  Croce  Bianca,  is  well  calculated  to  afford  an 
idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  structure. 

The  busy  Via  Alessandrina  leads  hence,  crossing  the  Via  Bonella 
and  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  (see  p.  262),  to  the  Piazza 
DEL  Foao  Trajano  (PI.  II,  20). 

The  *FonLm  of  Trajan  was  an  aggregation  of  magnificent  ed- 
ifices, and  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Apollodorus  of  Damascus 
(111-114).  By  means  of  a  huge  cutting  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Quirinal,  Trajan  effected  a  convenient  communication  between  the 
Fora  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  Campus  Martins  (pp.  243,  xxxiii). 
His  forum  measured  about  220  yds.  in  width ,  and  was  of  still 
greater  length ;  and  it  was  considered  the  finest  of  the  mauy  magnifir 
cent  constructions  in  Rome.  In  the  10th  cent,  it  lay  in  ruins.  In 
1812-14  the  French  government  partly  excavated  the  central  portion. 

Ammianus  (16,  10)  thus  describes  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Emp.  Gonstantius  in  356:  —  *But  when  he  reached  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  a  work  which,  we  suppose,  is  entirely  unique  and  which  even 
the  gods  cannot  help  admiring,  he  stood  still  as  if  thunderstruck,  permit- 
ting his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  gigantic  edifices,  the  description  of  which 
transcends  the  powers  of  speech  and  the  like  of  which  can  never  again 
be  attempted  by  mortals."  —  According  to  a  legend  of  the  7th  cent.,  Gregory 
the  Great,  while  admiring  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  forum  one  day, 
and  saddened  by  the  thought  that  so  just  and  benignant  a  monarch  as 
its  founder  should  be  condemned  to  everlasting  perdition,  succeeded  by 
his  prayers  In  obtaining  the  release  of  Trajan's  soul  from  purgatory. 

The  general  ground-plan  embraced  four  parts,  reckoned  from  S. 
to  N. :  the  Forum  proper,  the  Basilica,  the  Llbiwi^'^  ^SJ(Xi.'\x^^s^'*» 
Column  in  the  court),  and  the  TempVe.   IL\\;Xifex\.<i  ^\^1  "^^^  ^'^'^N^^a, 
and  third,   and  these  but  partially ,  \ia.^€>  \ifc^Ti  enA^^*^.'«i^^•   ^^&^^ 
forum  adjoined  that  of  Augustus;  the  ^TmcV^a^  ^xvVt^^^^^^^    ^^^ 
by  a  triumphal  arch,   lay  near  the  mo^LeTivNV^  ^^^'^'^^^^^    ' 
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of  the  wall  of  the  great  hemicyele  which  honoded  it  on  the  £.,  the 
so-called  Bagni  di  Paolo  EmiUo,  may  be  seen  in  the  eomt  of  No.  6, 
Via  di  Gampo  Oarleo  (key  kept  by  the  custodian  of  Trajan's  Fonun); 
it  consists  of  two  stories,  with  a  tasteful  brick  facade. 

In  the  excavated  part  (abont  120  by  50  yds.)  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  four  rows  of  columns,  belonging  to  the  double-aisled 
BasUiea  Ulpia,  which  lay  with  its  sides  towards  the  ends  of  the  pre- 
sent piazza.  The  central  haU  was  27  yds.,  and  the  whole  building 
61  yds.  in  width  (these  dimensions  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
San  Paolo  Fuori,  p.  381).  The  pavement  consisted  of  slabs  of  rare  ' 
marble.  The  granite  columns  which  have  been  erected  on  the  bases 
discovered  here  perhaps  belonged  to  the  colonnade  running  round 
the  forum.  The  basilica  originally  had  fluted  columns  of  yellow 
marble. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  basilica  rises  **Tngan'i  Colnmn,  con- 
structed entirely  of  marble,  the  shaft  of  which  (constructed  of 
18  monolithic  drums  averaging  5  ft.  in  height)  is  87  ft.  high,  and 
the  whole,  including  the  pedestal  and  statue,  147  ft.;  diameter 
11  ft.  below,  and  10  ft.  at  the  top.  Around  the  column  runs  a 
spiral  band,  3-4  ft.  wide  and  660  ft.  long,  of  admirable  Rsijsfs 
from  Trajan's  war  with  the  Dacians,  comprising,  besides  animals, 
machines,  etc.,  upwards  of  2500  human  figures,  2-21/s  ft.  high  at 
the  foot  (comp.  p.  Iv).  Beneath  this  monument  Trajan  was  interred, 
and  on  the  summit  stood  his  statue,  replaced  in  1587  by  that  of 
St.  Peter.  In  the  interior  a  staircase  of  184  steps  ascends  to  the 
top  (for  the  ascent  a  permesso  from  the  Ministero  deir  Istruzione 
Pnbblica,  p.  211,  is  necessary).  The  height  of  the  column  indicates 
the  depth  of  earth  removed  between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  buildings:  'ad  declarandum  quantae  altl- 
tudinis  mons  et  locus  tantis  operibus  sit  egestus',  as  the  inscription, 
dating  from  A.D.  114,  records.  Including  the  pedestal,  the  height  is 
100  ancient  Roman  feet  (97  Engl.  ft.).  The  column  was  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  two-storied  gallery,  from  which  the  upper  reliefs 
could  be  conveniently  viewed.  The  foundations  of  this  may  still  be 
traced.  Adjacent,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  column,  were  a  Greek 
and  a  Latin  library.  More  to  the  N.,  between  the  two  churches,  lay 
the  temple  of  Trajan,  built  by  Hadrian  as  a  completion  to  the  work 
of  his  adoptive  father. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  are  two  churches.  That  on  the 
right,  del  Nome  di  Maria,  was  erected  in  1738.  That  on  the  left, 
Santa  Maria  di  Lorbto,  begun  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo  in  1507, 
has  a  picturesque  octagonal  interior  and  a  rich  coffered  cupola. 
The  baroque  Jan  tern  on  the  crown  of  the  dome  was  added  in  1580 
by  Oiov,  del  Duca.  In  the  2nd  chapeV  oiv  \.\ift  t\^\v\.  \%  a.  statue  of 
St.  Susanna  by  Duquesnay. 
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d.  The  Palatine. 

The  Palatine  Hill,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum,  rises 
in  the  foim  of  an  irregulai  quadrangle,  about  1960  yds.  in  circuit. 
Like  the  Capitoline  Hill  it  consisted  originally  of  two  summits  of 
almost  equal  height  fSan  Bonaventura  to  the  S.,  168  ft. ;  Farnese 
Gardens  to  the  N.,  165  ft.)  separated  by  a  saddle;  building  oper- 
ations have,  however,  materially  altered  its  appearance.  Tradi- 
tion places  on  this  hill  the  dwellings  of  its  heroes  before  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  Evander  and  Faustulus;  and  their  memory 
was  preserved  down  to  a  very  late  period  by  a  number  of  an- 
cient temples  and  shrines.    The  Palatine  was  the  nucleus  and 

•  the  centre  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  site  of  the  Roma 
Quadrata,  various  fragments  of  whose  walls  have  been  brought 
to  light.  In  the  republican  period  it  was  occupied  by  private  dwell- 
ings; the  orator  Hortensius,  Catiline,  Cicero,  and  his  bitter  enemy 
the  tribune  Clodius  possessed  houses  here.  Augustus  was  bom 
on  the  Palatine,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  transferred  his 
residence  to  this  seat  of  the  ancient  kings.  His  buildings  cover 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  S.  hill.  They  include  besides  the 
palace  proper  (Domus  AugustanaJ  also  a  large  temple  of  Apollo 
and  the  rich  Greek  and  Latin  library.  Tiberius  built  another 
palace  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  perhaps  near  his  ancestral 
house  (see  p.  266).  The  Palatine  did  not  afford  scope  enough 
for  the  senseless  extravagance  of  Nero^  who  built  himself  the 
Golden  House,  extending  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline 
(p.  265).  The  emperors  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  once  more  transferred 
the  imperial  residence  to  the  Palatine,  enlarging  and  adorning 
the  buildings  of  Augustus.  Septimius  Severus  extended  the  im- 
perial abode  to  the  S.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hill.  Part  of  the 
Septizonium^  a  colonnaded  edifice  of  many  stories,  erected  by  him 
to  improve  the  view  from  the  Via  Appia,  which  ends  here,  was  still 
standing  in  the  16th  cent.,  but  it  was  at  length  removed  by  Sixtus 
V.  The  Palatium  participated  in  the  general  decline  of  the  city. 
It  was  inhabited  by  Odoacer  and  Theodorio,  but  from  the  10th  cent, 
onwards  the  hill  was  occupied  by  monasteries,  fortified  towers,  and 
gardens. 

The  first  excavations  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  laying  out 
of  the  Orti  Famenani^  or  Farnese  Gardens^  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  m.  Farnese  (1536-50).  In  1721-30  the  central  part  of  the 
Palatine  was  laid  bare.  Most  of  the  works  of  art  then  found  were 
carried  away  from  Rome  (to  Naples  and  Parma).  A  systematic  ex- 
cavation, under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect  Comm.  Pvt.lxii 
Rosa^  was  begun  in  1861,  when  Napo\eoTi  1\1.  "yi^xji^x.  \X\^^^^^'^'e»«^ 
Gardens,  and  has  been  continued  \)y  t^a^elta^iwl%'ft^«i^^^^afc^'^^"'^^^'^^ 
acquired  the  gardens  in  1870.  ,    ^^^.  ,fc^«. 

.^n^  /.^cavationa  are   open  to  tlio  public  ei».W^  ^?,\Aa.^  ^^^^^^<s^  \.«.^ 

PP-  UO,  Ui).    The  foJJowuig  account  of   t^em  xei^iTa  v£v«.vuVi   '^  ^^ 
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preserved  remaina,  which  may  be  riaited  in  About  2-8  hrs.;  but  many  other 
interesting  points  may  be  added.  The  imposing  character  of  the  rains, 
coupled  with  the  beautiful  and  varied  views  commanded^by  the  Palatine, 
renders  them  well  worthy  of  repeated  visits.  —  Permission  to  sketch  and 
take  measurements  is  given  at  the  Ministero  dell**  Istruxione  Pubblica,  p.  21L 

The  Entbakce  is  in  the  Via  San  Teodoio  (PI.  n,  19,  in  the 
Appx.),  beside  the  church  mentioned  on  p.  271 . 

The  extensive  brick  ruins  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  probably 
those  of  the  Tem^U  of  JHvtu  Avguttut.  The  front  faced  the  W.  Low  down 
in  the  interior  of  the  cella  are  paintings  of  the  8th  cent.,  at  which  period 
a  church  was  established  here. 

From  the  entrance  we  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  O-imu  Victoriae, 
an  ancient  street  skirting  the  N.  angle  of  the  hill.  Under  the  em- 
perors, when  sites  for  new  buildings  in  Rome  became  scarce,  this 
street  was  vaulted  over  with  massive  brick  arches. 

Under  one  of  the  arches  on  the  right  (PI.  y),  now  closed  by  a  railing, 
is  a  rou^  graffito  upon  white  stucco,  popularly  described  as  a  drawing 
of  the  Crucifixion,  but  more  probably  representing  rope-dancers.  Above 
are  some  erotic  Latin  verses.  This  graffito  must  not  bie  confounded  with 
the  better  known  Caricature  Crucifix  (p.  197). 

At  the  top  of  the  street  we  reach  the  Casino  of  the  former  Farn- 
ese  Gardens.  Thence  we  mount  the  steps  to  the  right  to  the  remains 
of  the  Palace  of  Tiberins,  the  site  of  which  is  covered  with  gardens. 
A  balcony-like  projection  on  the  N.  side  commands  an  excellent 
view  of  the  Forum  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantino.  From  the  brow 
of  the  N.  spur,  where  there  is  now  a  small  grove  of  evergreen  oaks, 
the  mad  Caligula  caused  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Forum  to 
the  Capitol,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  intercourse  with  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  whose  representative  on  earth  he  pretended  to  be.  Farther 
on  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Capitol,  the  valley  of  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  —  The  small  staircase  at  the  end 
descends  to  the  — 

House  of  Livia  (Domus  Liviae),  which  is  recognizable  by  its 
modem  zinc  roof.  This  house,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
midst  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
house  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of  Tiberius,  to  which  bis 
mother  Livia  also  retired  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  marry 
whom  she  had  divorced  her  first  husband.  The  entrance  is  at  the 
E.  corner. 

A  flight  of  six  steps  descends  to  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  vaulted 
Vestibuldm,  whence  we  enter  a  quadrangular  Codbt,   originally  partly 
covered,  adjoining  which  are  three  chambers  opposite  the  entrance.    The 
admirable  Mural  Paintings  here  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  kind 
known.     The  principal  pictures    in  the  Cbntbal  Boom   represent   large 
windows  whence  a  view  of  mythological  scenes  is  obtained  \  on  the  right 
is  lo  guarded  by  Argus,  while  Mercury  approaches  to  release  her;  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  Polyphemus  and  Galatea.    The  admirable 
perspective  in  the  picture  of  Galatea  is  best  seen  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Atrium.    The  two  smaller  sacrificial  scenes  in  the  comers,  above,  are  painted 
^  imitate  ancient  easel-pictures,  which,  \ikft  l\xfe  luft^Vws^X  %.V\ax-\xiietYch8 
'Id  be  closed  by  two  folding  shutters  or  win^s.  Oti  V^<i  \eX.\>Ni^\«fe\^^«a. 
-'PipcB  with  inscriptions  from  wbicli  the  o^jTieta^A^  ol  V\i\&  \^ox^&^  \«& 
•tbered.     The  walls  of  the  Roon  o«  '^"^  ^^^^?  ^^i^T^t^^x 
c«B<  garl&ndB  of  flowers   and  fruUs,  ttom  n^^vvc^  ^^>^  *»^^  ^^'^ 
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Bacchanalian  objects  depend  between  columns;  the  walls  of  the  Boom  on 
THS  Lkft  are  divided  into  brown  panels  edged  with  red  and  green,  above 
which  are  light  arabesques  between  winged  figures  on  a  white  ground. 
Adjoining  the  right  side  of  the  court  is  the  oblong  rectangular  Tbiclinium , 
or  dining-room,  recognizable  by  the  inscription,  with  walls  painted  bright 
red.  The  two  large  central  paintings  represent  landscapes.  On  the  entrance 
wall,  above,  are  two  glass  vases  with  fruits.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
entrance  visitors  should  notice  the  flange-tiles  inserted  between  the  stucco 
facing  and  the  external  wall  to  preserve  the  paintings  from  damp.  The 
other  rooms  of  the  house ,  on  the  upper  floor,  were  connected  with  the 
court  by  a  narrow  staircase  (closed).  They  may  be  entered  from  the  out- 
side (to  the  right). 

The  lofty  square  substructure  on  the  W.  peak  of  the  hill,  over- 
grown with  live  oaks,  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  the  Magna  Mater 
(Cyhele),  founded  here  in  191  B.C.,  when  in  consequence  of  a  sibyl- 
line oracle  the  sacred  stone  of  Cybele  was  brought  from  Phrygia  to 
Rome.  Though  more  than  once  injured  by  fire,  this  temple  retained 
its  highly  primitive  form  throughout  the  entire  imperial  period. 
Numerous  fragments  of  the  shafts,  capitals,  and  bases  of  peperino 
columns  once  covered  with  white  stucco  are  scattered  about.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  is  a  (headless)  statue  of  Cybele,  of  good 
Roman  workmanship.  —  A  flight  of  steps  (Scalae  Caci?)  hewn  in 
the  rock  and  defended  by  a  wall  and  gate,  descends  hence  towards 
the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  274).  Adjoining  are  the  ruins  of  private 
houses  of  several  stories,  with  baths  and  mosaic  pavements.  —  Be- 
tween the  steps  and  the  House  of  Livia  remains  of  very  ancient 
masonry,  of  uncertain  purpose,  have  been  discovered.  A  round 
cistern  (discovered  in  1897),  vaulted  over,  like  the  Career  Mamer- 
tinus,  by  the  gradual  projection  of  the  upper  courses  of  stones  and 
intersected  by  later  constructions  of  massive  blocks,  is  probably 
the  oldest  building  on  the  Palatine  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  all  Rome. 

To  the  right  as  we  quit  the  House  of  Livia  is  a  covered  passage 
(Cryptoporticus)  f  with  stucco  ornamentation  (partly  incrustated 
by  the  water  of  a  fish-pond  or  piscina  above).  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  the  conspirators  in 
39  A.D.  At  the  end  of  the  passage,  to  the  right,  is  the  Abe  a  Pala- 
TiNA,  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Imperial  palace,  to  which  a 
street,  diverging  at  the  Arch  of  Titus,  led  up  from  the  Sacra  Via. 
A  mass  of  foundations  here  has  been  groundlessly  identified  as  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  On  the  8.  side  of  this  are  the  remains  of 
a  subterranean  canal  (?),  with  an  early  Latin  inscription.  Nearer 
the  imperial  palace  are  ruined  fragments  of  a  wall  of  large  hewn 
blocks  of  tufa. 

The  DomoB  Aagnistana,  or  imperial  palace,  whose  N.  front  was 
turned  towards  the  Area  Palatina  and  the  Sacra  Via,  is  now  frequently 
called  Domus  Flavia,  because  the  greater  ^a.it  ^i  ^"fc  ^"^<5»:^^Xft.^'^'5st- 
tion  probably  dates  from  a  later  additioi\,^iu\\\.Vj\>^^£^N^^»»^«/^'^'5^ 
the  front  was  an  eJevated  vestibule  ot  ci-^oWixio  tc\xvmw^,  ^^"^tS^ 
projections  resemhling  balconies,  ap-pioacAie^  \i^  1S\^\s»  ^'^  «^ 
each  end.    The  present  approach  is  M   «.  ^^.n^^  ^^^-^  ^ 
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as  we  face  the  palace.  The  accessible  remains  of  the  palace  belonged 
entirely  to  the  reception  and  state  apartments  and  include  no  part 
of  the  private  rooms,  which  probably  lie  buried  beneath  the  former 
Villa  Mills  (see  below  and  comp.  the  plan).  The  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  therefore,  shows  little  resemblance  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
Roman  dwelling-house,  such  as  those  of  Pompeii,  while  the  size 
of  the  apartments  is  unusually  great. 

From  the  vestibule  open  three  spacious  rooms.  The  one  in  the 
middle,  known  as  the  Tablinum ,  was  the  Aula  Regia^  or  throne- 
room,  in  which  the  emperor  granted  audiences.  This  extensive 
hall,  39  yds.  by  49  yds.  (i.e.  10  yds.  wider  than  the  nave  of  St. 
Peter's),  with  its  large  semicircular  apse  which  was  occupied  by  the 
throne,  and  its  six  niches,  alternately  round  and  square,  contain- 
ing the  now  empty  pedestals,  was  originally  entirely  covered ;  but 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  magnificence  can  hardly  now  be  formed,  as 
it  has  been  deprived  of  its  decorated  ceiling,  while  the  walls  have 
lost  their  marble  covering,  the  niches  their  columns,  and  the  pe- 
destals their  colossal  figures  (two  are  now  in  Parma). 

The  room  adjoining  the  Tablinum  on  the  E.  (left)  was  found  in  1726 
to  contain  a  large  altar  with  steps  at  the  sides,  which  caused  the  room 
to  be  named  the  Larariitmy  or  chapel  of  the  Lares  or  household  gods. 
This  altar  has  since  been  destroyed  and  the  small  marble  altar  at  present 
to  be  seen  has  been  brought  from  elsewhere.  On  the  front  of  the  latter 
appears  a  Boman  offering  sacrifice  with  covered  head;  on  the  sides  are 
Lares,  with  boots,  a  short  'chiton*,  a  'rhyton'  or  drinking-horn  in  the 
raised  hand,  and  a  'situla'  or  pitcher  in  the  other.  Behind  are  the  remains 
of  a  staircase  ascending  to  an  upper  floor. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Tablinum  lies  the  Basilica,  where  the  emperor 
administered  justice.  The  semicircular  tribune  was  separated  from 
the  space  for  litigants  by  a  marble  screen,  a  fragment  of  which  still 
stands.  This  space  was  .flanked  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  colonnade. 
The  unfluted  columns  were  adorned  with  bronze  ornaments,  the  holes 
for  fastening  which  are  still  visible. 

To  the  S. W.  of  the  Tablinum  is  the  Peristyliumy  two-thirds  of 
which  only  have  been  excavated  (one-third  on  the  S.  side  being 
covered  by  the  former  Villa  Mills),  a  square  garden,  58  yds.  wide, 
originally  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  Its  imposing  dimensions  and 
a  few  traces  of  its  marble  covering  now  alone  witness  to  its  ancient 
magnificence^  The  open  space  in  the  centre  was  doubtless  occupied 
by  fountains,  trees,  and  flowers. 

At  the  S.W.  corner  steps  descend  to  two  subterranean  chambers  con- 
taining  traces  of  stucco  decorations  and  painting  in  the  style  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  Several  adjoining  rooms  were  destroyed  in  1721  immediately 
after  their  discovery.  These  perhaps  all  belonged  to  the  earlier  Domus 
Augustana,  over  which  the  palace  of  Domitian  was  erected. 

Beyond  the  peristyle,  and  opening  along  its  entire  width,  is  the 

Triclinium,  or  large  dinins-hall  (JovU  Coenalio),  -vVv^iWce  the  diners 

couJd  enjoy  a  view  of  the  fouivtaiivs  an^  tiees  m  \\vft  ^^i^et^..  Asv^^ 

semicircular  apse  on  the  W.  ^all  moat  oi  l\ift  m?ki\>\^  m^^ot^Viil 

^^ering  of  the  pavement  still  exists  (jgoox  an^to'^^^J^^^.  ^^\Sx.%\xwa. 
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a  late  restoration).  The  remains  of  the  pavement  and  covering  of  the 
wall  on  the  N.W.  side  are  more  scanty.  —  Adjacent  to  the  latter  is 
the  Nymphaeum,  or  dining-room  for  the  hot  season,  containing  an 
elliptical  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  fountain  covered  with 
partly-preserved  marble  slabs. 

Behind  the  Triclinium  is  a  Colonnade j  with  six  cipoUino  columns 
(two  entire,  the  others  in  fragments).  A  view  is  obtained,  through 
the  broken  pavement,  of  the  original  level  over  which  the  emperors 
built.  Farther  on  are  two  other  rooms,  with  semicircular  terminations 
and  niches  in  the  walls,  which  are  erroneously  termed  the  Aeademia 
and  Bibliotheea.  Fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus  and 
of  the  Aventine. 

To  the  W.  of  the  imperial  palace,  between  the  Nymphasum  and 
the  House  of  Livia,  lies  a  ruined  temple,  of  which  only  the  sub- 
structures and  steps  remain.  This  is  apparently  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Victor^  erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
the  Battle  of  Sentinum,  B.C.  295.  The  nearly  square  podium  is  ap- 
proached by  26  steps  in  five  flights.  A  round  pedestal  with  an  in- 
scription, on  the  4th  landing,  was  a  votive  offering  of  Domitius 
Calvinus,  who  triumphed  over  Spain  in  B.C.  36;  the  upper  half 
has  been  destroyed. 

We  now  follow  the  path  descending  amongst  shrubs  opposite 
the  front  of  this  temple,  and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  to  reach 
the  ruined  palaces  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill.  To  the  left  are  the 
remains  of  the  S.  facade  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  including  a  large 
Exedra  in  the  form  of  a  flat  arch.  Into  this  is  built  the  gardener's 
house  below  the  former  Villa  Mills,  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  which 
peep  down  from  above.  Beyond  the  house  we  pass  through  an  ancient 
gateway  on  the  left,  and  enter  the  so-called  — 

Stadium,  an  oblong  space  (175  yds.  long  by  52  yds.  wide), 
usually  regarded  as  an  arena  for  races  and  athletic  contests,  but  more 
probably  a  garden.    Most  of  it  was  excavated  in  1881,  the  remain- 
der in  1893.   It  was  originally  enclosed  merely  by  lofty  walls,  and 
had  a  large  apse  covered  with  a  semi-dome  on  the  S.  side  and  a  bal- 
cony on  the  E.  side  (next  the  convent  of  San  Bonaventura;  p.  254). 
Subsequently,  probably  under  Septimius  Severus,  a  colonnade  of 
piers  adorned  with  half-columns  was  built  in  front  of  the  walls  at 
the  sides.    The  N.E.  comer  is  in  best  preservation.   Here  we  may 
note  how  the  brick-faced  core  of  the  columns  was  covered  with  white 
marble  at  the  bases  and  fluted  red  marble  (porta  santa)on  the  shafts. 
At  each  end  of  the  central  space  is  a  large  semicircular  fountain 
basin ;  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  decorations^  ««.- 
nices,  etc.,  of  the  E.  fountain  have  b^^w  lo\«v^.  1\vfe^^^A  O^-wsasS^ 
of  white  marble  that  runs  round  the  ftivtvi^  c^iv\xiV  %.\vi^  ^^^^^^vi* 
convenient  water-supply  for  the  gatdeiv.    M  VXv^  \^T«wst  ^"^^^^^bs 
colonnades  are  semicircular  recesses,  \tv  oxv<i  ^^  "^^^  ^^«.  %«<^ 
Jen)  Is  placed  a  statue  of  a  nymp^  f  omtv^^i^t^  \tv  VW^-  ^^^ 
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tores  found  in  the  Stadium  aze  now  in  the  Mnsco  ddle  ToiBe 
(p.  162).  —  Beneath  the  large  ^>ee  on  the  S.  ride  (groondlei^ 
called  Hhe  imperial  hox^  are  three  chamben  with  feded  lemaiBs 
of  frescoing.  The  elliptical  struetore  in  the  W.  half  dates  perhaps 
from  the  time  of  Theodoric,  whose  name  occurs  on  hnck-sUmps 
found  here.  The  comer-stone  of  the  W.  entrance  to  this  is  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  a  Vestal,  which  cannot  hare  been  hnm^kt 
hither  before  the  suppression  of  the  order  d  Testak  in  394. 

An  iron  gate  in  the  left  wall  (bo  admlsaiom)  leads  to  &e  cealral  fur- 
tiooM  of  the  Domiu  AngiistMka,  whicb  will  perhapa  be  accessible  wbca 
the  Villa  IGlls  is  excarated.  Here  ia  a  large  sq«are  covrt  witk  seraal 
rooBU  to  the  H.  of  it,  ose  of  wUch  bas  a  sq«ax«,  and  two  others  octa- 
gonal roofs  of  interestlDg  constractioB. 

A  staircase  between  the  great  apse  and  tiie  S.E.  comer  of  Ae 
Stadium  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  upper  passage  round  the  Sta- 
dium. On  a  platform  here,  immediately  to  the  left,  are  some  scantj 
remains  of  the  main  hall  of  the  celebrated  Palatine  Library,  founded 
by  Augustus.  This  point  commands  a  fine  Tiew  of  Ae  Stadium 
and  of  the  Mons  Gxlius  and  the  Alban  Hills  to  the  S.  We  next 
pass  the  back  of  the  apse,  the  lofty  proportions  and  coffered  TauHing 
of  which  should  be  obserred,  and  reach  the  remains  of  the  Piaia€€ 
ofSepUmha  Sevenu,  We  distinguish  rooms  with  heating-apparatus 
and  baths,  but  the  general  plan  is  not  clear.  The  floom  of  concrete, 
20  ft.  or  more  in  breadth,  supported  only  at  the  edges,  should  be 
noticed.  —  We  then  cross  a  pared  bridge  to  a  B^vtdere  8upp<Ntted 
by  three  lower  stories,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  *Visw. 

Towards  the  E.  tower  the  rains  of  the  Coloesem,  nearer  are  fire  archea 
of  the  Jqma  Claudia  (p.  177),  which  supplied  the  Palatine  wiA  water;  sore 
to  the  right  (S.)  are  the  churches  of  Santi  Gioranni  e  Paolo,  &e  litfiian, 
in  the  foregnrand  San  Gre^orio,  and  abore  it  San  SteCano  Botondo  aad  flhe 
casino  of  the  Villa  MatteL  Still  Carther  to  the  right  appear  the  ruins  of  Ohe 
Thennse  of  Caracalla  (the  two  towers  beyond,  to  the  left,  belong  to  fihe 
Porta  San  Sebastiano,  beyond  which  is  the  Tomb  of  CceOia  Metella),  as4 
Santa  Balbina  with  its  lofty  tower;  farther  ofl;  San  Saba,  with  ita  two- 
storied  restibule,  and  still  more  distant  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  aad  im 
the  Campagna  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura;  then  the  Arentine  wittk  its  three 
churches;  on  the  slope  the  white  tinabstones  of  the  Jewish  borial-grovnd; 
and  lastly,  to  the  K.,  the  Janiculum  and  the  dome  of  SL  Peto's. 

We  recross  the  Inidge,  turn  slightly  to  the  ri^t,  and  paasiiig 
the  remains  of  a  black  and  white  mosaic  paTcment,  reach  after 
about  100  paces  a  modem  staircase.  This  we  descend  to  the  SL 
edge  of  the  hill  and  thence  return  under  the  arches  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Stadium  (p.  269).  Instead  of  passing  the  gardener's  house, 
we  now  descend  to  the  left  to  a  series  of  chambers  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Palatine,  below  the  yerandah  of  the  former  ViUa  Mills.  These 
perhaps  belonged  to  the  — 

^tBdMgogivmt  or  school  for  the  Vmpeilai^^es^  who,  like  those  of 

*JJ  the  wealthieT  Bomsns,  received  a  carc^bol  ft^^ta.Vw«i.  k^^Kn^fimk  ^ 

granite  eolumnSy  one  of  wbieb  s^H  lemains,  wVfikk  ^laaxX^  «»tai»afct- 

*«re  now  supported  by  pillais  ot  britlL,  sUxA  m  tiwnX  ^1  ^i^ww^  *^frt^ 

''^^      The  wells  ere  cohered  ^ihiXi\3ai^^l*^^^^^Vs«>t!ft^ 
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done  with  the  stilus,  oi  ancient  substitute  foi  a  pen),  drawings, 
names,  and  sentences  (one  of  which,  'Corinthus  exit  de  paedagogio', 
furnished  the  clue  to  the  ancient  name  of  this  building).  In  the 
third  room  was  the  sketch  of  a  mill  driven  by  an  ass,  under  which 
was  written,  ^labora  aseUe  quomodo  ego  laboravi  et  proderit  tibi\ 
The  caricature  of  the  Crucifixion,  mentioned  at  p.  197,  was  found 
here.  Since  the  excavation,  these  scrawls  have  become  very  indistinct. 
About  3  min.  farther  on  is  a  modern  house,  on  the  front  of 
which  is  a  bust  of  Francesco  Bianchini  (d.  1729),  distinguished  for 
his  excavations  on  the  Palatine.  Here,  in  its  ancient  position, 
stands  an  altar  (Ara)  of  travertine,  with  an  ancient  inscription  Qsei 
deo  sei  deivae  «aertim',  etc.),  'dedicated  to  an  unknown  God*,  and 
probably  re-erected  in  100  B.  0.  by  the  praetor  Sextius  Calvinus. 
Then  to  the  right,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  fragment  of  an 
ancient  wall,  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa  placed  alternately  length- 
wise and  endwise,  without  mortar.  This  is  usually  described  as 
part  of  the  original  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  (p.  265),  but  more  prob- 
ably dates  from  some  substructions  of  a  later  period  of  the  Re- 
public. Behind  it  is  a  grotto,  quite  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
Lupercal  in  which  the  she-wolf  sought  refuge  when  driven  from  the 
twins  by  the  shepherds. 

^Hence  we  proceed,  past  the  church  of  San  Teodoro,  to  the  exit. 

6.  Velabmm  and  Forum  Boarium. 
The  modem  Via  San  Tbodoilo  (PI.  11, 19),  leading  to  the  S.  along 
the  W.  side  of  the  Palatine,  approximately  follows  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Vicus  Tuscus  (p.  246),  which  was  the  principal  artery  of 
traffic  between  the  Forum  and  the  Tiber.  To  the  left,  a  little  back 
from  the  street,  is  the  low-lying  round  church  of  San  Teodoro  (PI.  II, 
19;  open  on  Frid.  till  9  a.m.).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  probably  occupies  the  site  of  an  antique 
temple.  In  the  interior  Is  a  Christian  mosaic  of  the  7th  century.  To 
the  left  of  this  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Palatine  (p.  266). 

A  little  beyond  San  Teodoro  the  Via  di  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro 
diverges  to  the  right.  Its  name  recalls  the  ancient  Yelabbum,  a 
quarter  stretching  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Forum  Boarium. 
To  the  right  is  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro  (PI.  II,  19 ;  generally 
closed ;  visitors  knock  at  the  adjoining  door  to  the  left),  founded  in 
the  4th  cent.,  re-erected  by  Leo  II.  in  682  and  dedicated  to  SS. 
George  and  Sebastian,  and  subsequently  often  restored.  The  poitico, 
according  to  the  metrical  inscription,  dates  from  one  of  these  restor- 
ations. (In  the  middle  ages  the  word  Velabiwm  ^^"&  v>}iX.«w^\fe  ''^^- 
lum  aureum\)    The  interior ,  a  "basilica.  -wVW  vv.^'fc%  ^  V^  "ko^^SS^^ 
columns,  and  an  old  canopy  (p.lxiii),  is  xm^ex  T^ftlai^Vi-Wi.  '\!>sifo^^»»" 
coes  ofOiotto(?)  in  the  tribune  have  beeii  ^B.Vw\.ft^  ^N«t.         o>vrtwa«t* 
Adjacent  to  the  chnrch  is  the  smaW  Arch  of  tb.e  ^otvc^  v.tvo!«*>. 
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(ArciM  Argentairiorum  i  PI.  n,  19),  whick,  aecordiii^  to  tiie  in- 
scription ,  WM  erected  by  the  money-ehangers  and  mereiiants  of  ^e 
Fomm  Boarinm  in  honour  of  Septimins  SeT^os  and  his  wife  and 
sons.  The  sadly  damaged  sculptures  represent  Tietina  and  sacxifl- 
cial  atensils.  A  portrait  of  Geta  here  was  defaced  by  command  of 
Caracalla  (comp.  p.  248).  —  Farther  on  is  the  Vasns  Qiniliifri— 
(Areo  di  Qkmo ;  PI.  11,  19),  an  arched  passage  with  four  fi^ades, 
of  the  later  imperial  age,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  h<moar 
of  Constantino  the  Great.  Above  it  once  rose  a  second  story.  — 
From  this  point  to  the  Tiber  stretched  in  antiquity  an  extensirc 
square  known  as  the  Forum  Boarmmt  or  cattle-market. 

Proeeeding  through  the  low  brick  archways  opposite  die  Arena 
Argentariomm^  and  passing  a  null,  we  reach  the  Cloaca  WawTMa 
(PI.  II,  16),  an  ancient  channel  constructed  for  the  drainage  of  tiie 
Fomm  and  the  adjacent  low  ground  (p.  242),  and  still  discharging 
this  useful  function.  A  basin  was  formed  here,  into  which  springs  were 
conducted  to  produce  a  current  through  the  Cloaca.  In  the  mill 
(20-30  c.)  is  seen  the  continuation  of  the  Cloaca  towards  the  Fomm, 
and  from  the  Ponte  Emilio  (p.  273)  its  influx  into  the  Tiber.  Tfce 
Cloaca  is  constructed  of  tufa  with  occasional  layers  of  trayertine,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  peperino  entirely. 

Following  the  street  beyond  the  Arch  of  Janus,  and  passing  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  Piazza  dei  Cerchi  (^.  274),  we  reach  the  Piazza 
BoccA  DELLA  Yekita,  whlch  partly  coincides  with  the  Forum  Bo- 
arium ;  in  the  centre  is  a  pleasing  baroque  fountain  erected  in  1715 
after  Bizzaccherfs  design  (group  of  Tritons  by  MorcMi),  The  Via 
Borca  della  VerltJi  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  Montanara 
(p.  224).  —  To  the  left,  at  the  footof  the  Aventine,  is  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Xaria  in  Ck>smedin  (PI.  II,  16),  sometimes  called  Boeea 
della  Verith  from  the  ancient  circular  drain-head  to  the  left  in  the 
portico,  into  the  mouth  of  which,  according  to  a  mediaeval  belief,  the 
ancient  Romans  thrust  their  right  hands  when  taking  an  oath.  Ten 
antique  columns,  which  belonged  to  a  portions  (not  to  a  temple), 
are  included  in  the  portico  (three  on  the  left  side,  the  others  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  church).  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  8th  cent. 
by  Hadrian  I.,  who  erected  the  beautiful  campanile  (p.  Ixiv),  and  it 
has  since  been  frequently  restored.  'Cosmedin'  is  the  name  of  a 
square  at  Constantinople,  the  church  having  originally  belonged  to 
a  Greek  brotherhood,  whence  it  is  also  known  as  Sancta  Maria  in 
Schola  Qratea.   It  is  at  present  being  restored. 

Interior.    The  beautiful  Opus  Alexandrinnm  of  the  pavement  merits 

inspection.      In  the  nave  are  twenty  ancient  columns.    On  the  right  and 

Jeft  of  the  door  are  two  handBome  ambone«  and  a  candelabrum  for  Easter 

ccremoniea.    Canopy  of  the  high-altar  \)y  Adeodatu*  ^Utb.  cent.).    In  the 


frJlfi*  ^^^'   ^   '^06.     The  yeneraSle  crfpt  \a  \>ot^^  \>1  i^^«  ^^V^t«. 
ffranite  «nd  two  of  marble. 
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The  Via  della  Salara  (see  p.  274)  inns  hence  to  the  S.,  towards 
the  Porta  San  Paolo. 

Opposite,  towards  the  Tiher,  stands  a  small  and  picturesque 
*Boiind  Temple,  consisting  of  twenty  Corinthian  columns,  the  an- 
cient name  of  which  is  uncertain  (Portunus  ?).  The  ancient  entabla- 
ture and  roof  and  one  of  the  columns  on  the  N.  haye  disappeared. 
With  the  exception  of  the  circular  podium,  the  whole  edifice  is 
built  of  solid  marble  instead  of  the  much  more  usual  concrete  core 
yeneered  with  marble  slabs.  Beneath  the  present  poor  wooden  roof 
lies  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Sole  or  Santo  Stefano  delle 
Carrofxe. 

The  Fonte  Smilio  (PI.  II,  16),  a  new  iron  bridge,  connects  the 
Piazza  Bocoa  della  Verity  with  Trastevere  (Lungarina,  p.  368).  Ad- 
jacent, upstream,  is  the  solitary  remaining  arch  of  the  ancient  Pons 
jEmiUus,  built  in  181  B.G.,  the  position  of  which  exposed  it  to  fre- 
quent inijury  from  inundations.  The  two  arches  next  the  left  bank 
were  carried  away  by  the  great  flood  of  1598,  after  which  it  was 
called  Ponte  Botto.  Below  the  new  bridge  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  (p.  272),  the  arch  ot  which ,  preserved  below  an  arch  in 
the  new  quay,  may  be  seen  from  the  bridge  when  the  river  is  not 
too  high. 

To  the  right  of  the  bridge  is  a  second  small  and  well-preserved 
*Temple  (converted  in  880  into  the  church  of  Santa  Mairia  Egiziaca ; 
PI.  II,  16),  dating,  as  its  style  seems  to  indicate,  from  the  close  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  an  Ionic  pseudoperipteros,  with  4  columns  at 
each  end,  and  7  on  each  side;  but  those  of  the  portico,  which  is 
now  built  up,  were  alone  detached,  the  others  being  merely  decorat- 
ive half-columns.  The  edifice  is  built  of  tufa,  with  the  projecting 
and  sculptured  parts  of  travertine,  the  whole  overlaid  with  stucco. 
There  is  no  authority  for  assigning  it  (as  is  commonly  done)  to  For- 
tuna  VirUis;  it  is  perhaps  more  probably  the  temple  of  the  Mater 
Matuta.   The  interior  is  uninteresting. 

Directly  opposite  the  entrance  to  this  church  is  the  picturesque 
House  of  CreseenUus  (PI.  II,  16),  commonly  called  Casa  di  Bienzi, 
or  di  PUatOj  constructed  of  brick  with  a  singular  admixture  of  an- 
tique fragments.  On  the  E.  side,  Via  del  Ricovero,  a  long  metrical 
Latin  inscription  records  that  Hhis  lofty  house  was  erected  by 
Nicholas,  son  of  Orescens,  foremost  and  descended  from  the  fore- 
most, not  from  motives  of  ambition,  but  to  revive  the  ancient  glory 
of  Rome\  The  Crescentii  were  the  most  powerful  noble  family  in 
Rome  at  the  close  of  the  10th  cent.,  but  no  scion  of  the  name  of 
Nicholas  can  be  traced,  and  the  house,  the  oldest  existing  specimen 
of  medieval  domestic  architecture  in  Rome,  is  perhaps  not  euUsx. 
than  the  11th  or  12th  «ent.  (comp.  p.lxiiiy  'I\\^ft^i^a^i^M^'?»■^^^"^^- 
inally  much  larger,  and  was  intended  \;o  <iomTft»sA  ^^Xk^^^*^^  ^^ 
the  Tiber.  It  baa  nothing  to  do  witli  Oo\a  Ai^VetvLQ,  ''««^a^»s^.  w. 
tribunes',  who  was  born  in  the  Riono  B.e^o\«.. 

Babdbksb.    Italy  II.    13fch  Edition.  '^^ 
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To  the  N.,  following  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  or  taking  the  Via 
Bocca  della  Veritk  (p.  272)  to  the  Piazza  Montanara  (p.  224),  we 
may  reach  the  Theatre  of  MareelluB  (p.  224). 


Between  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  along  which  now  runs 
the  YiA  DB*  Gebohi  (PI.  Ill,  19),  and  the  Aventine,  was  situated 
the  Circus  Moxtmua,  which  was  originally  instituted  by  the  kings, 
afterwards  extended  by  G»sar  and  furnished  with  stone  seats,  and 
lastly  more  highly  decorated  by  the  emperors.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
it  was  capable  of  containing  over  100,000  spectators,  and  after  sub- 
sequent extensions  the  number  of  places  was  increased  to  200,000. 
(The  common  estimates  of  385,000  or  486,000  are  much  too  great.) 
The  last  race  which  took  place  here  was  under  the  auspices  of  Totila 
the  Ostrogoth  in  549,  when  the  city  was  to  a  great  extent  in  ruins. 
In  the  centre  ran  a  spiryi,  or  longitudinal  wall  which  connected  the  . 
metaej  or  goals,  and  bounded  the  course.  With  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions, the  walls  of  the  circus  have  disappeared ;  but  its  form  is 
distinctly  traceable  from  a  higher  point,  such  as  the  Palatine. 

The  Jewish  Cemetery  Ilea  within  the  Girciu,  at  the  base  of  the  Aven- 
tine  (entrance  from  the  Via  dell'*  Orto  degli  Ebrei,  the  first  turning  to  the 

^left  from  the  Via  di  Santa  Sabina).    A  pretty  view  of  the  Palatine  and  the 

"S.  quarters  of  the  city  is  enjoyed  hence. 

f.  The  Aventine.   Monte  Teitaccio.   Pyramid  of  Cestins. 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  Piazza  Venezfa  via  the  Forum  to  the  Piazza 
Bocca  delta  Veriih  and  thence  by  the  Via  della  Salara  and  the  Porta  Paola 
to  San  Paolo  Fuori,  see  Ko.  4  of  the  Appendix. 

The  Aventine  (150  ft.),  anciently  the  principal  seat  of  the  Ro- 
man Plebs,  and  also  afterwards  densely  peopled,  is  now  occupied  by 
monasteries  and  vineyards  only,  and  is  still  hardly  touched  by  the 
modern  building  activity. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  Via  della  Salara  (PI.  Ill,  16), 
beginning  at  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity  (p.  272),  and  continued 
by  the  Via  della  Marmorata  (p.  276).  Immediately  beyond  Santa 
Maria  in  Gosmedin  (p.  272)  and  2  min.  farther,  at  the  small  Chapel 
of  St.  Anna,  streets  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Salara,  both 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine. 

The  second  of  these,  the  steep  Vicolo  di  Santa  Sabinaj  reaches 
the  top  of  the  Aventine  in  5  minutes.  The  extensive  remains  of  tufa 
walls,  which  bound  the  vigna  to  the  right  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
date  from  a  CastUy  whence  in  the  13th  cent,  the  Savelli  commanded 
the  river  and  the  road  on  its  banks.  On  the  top,  in  the  Via  di  Santa 
Sabina,  are  the  three  churches  on  the  Aventine  (Santa  Sabina,  Sant* 
Alessio,  Santa  Maria  Aventina),  situated  close  together. 

*8&nt&  fiahina  (PI.  Ill,  16),  which  ^io\>^\>l^  oocuijies  the  site  of 
a  temple  of  Juno  Begina,  was  erected.  \iv  VXb,  m  >i^^  ^q]bJ«Ar*^  tsl 
CcBlestinel.,  by  Petrus,  an  Illyriaiv  ptieat.,  «,Tv^\ek%\.oi^^^xv^^NS»'Qa.^ 
^5tb,  and  i6tb  centuries.    HonotlTxalll.^Tesfc^^^^^^^^^^'^'^^^^^^ 
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with  t\e.  old  p&pal  palace  adjoining  it,  to  8t  Dominic,  wlio  made 
Jt  the  bead-tinariera  of  liia  order.  It  is  uaually  entered  l>y  a  side- 
door-  if  closed,  visitoTS  ring  at  the  door  to  the  left,  and  pTOeeed 
through  the  old  portico,  now  huilt  up,  and  the  principal  portal.  The 
doors  are  adorned  with  scriptural  scenes  carved  in  wood  [5th  cent,). 
Comp.  p.  Hxi, 

The  ryTERiOR,  with  ita  open  roof  and  twenty -four  Anclflnt  CorlnUilaii 
columns  of  Hym Titian  ms-rble ,  baa  reta-inerl  the  chAra4ter  of  an  earJj 
Christian  t>asJi[c«.  almoBt  nniinpaiired*  —  ENfBANCK  Walj*.  Over  Uie  doof , 
ab  admiiablti!  JfojtifC  (Stb  cent):  insqrlpUon  ivilh  tlie  name  nf  tbe  foumdcrj 
on  the  ]eft  a  flgiire  emblematical  of  the  Ecjvleiia  ei  Circumcislone  (lowiih 
Chii«tlaDfl]|,  on  the  rlgkt  tbat  of  the  Eccle^iA  ex  OeniibusiOentne  ChrisHana). 
—  Navk.  On  the  pavement  jn  Ibe  centre,  near  the  ^^Itar*  is  ttic  tomb  of 
lHunio  da  ^amura,  general  of  the  Dominican  order  (d.  1300),  adorned  witb 
moaaic.  —  At  the  end  of  tbe  Right  Aiki,b,  in  the  Cbapi^I  of  dt.  Dominic* 
the  *  Madonna  del  Rosario  with  8S.  Dominic  itnd  Catharine,  an  altar- 
piece  by  Saiioferraio,  regarded  as  bis  masterpiece.  — ■  Several  recently  dis- 
covered fr&gmenfei  of  the  ancient  chjiir-HCreen,  with  ornameuta  of  the  ?)th 
cent.,  have  heen  built  intf*  the  waU  of  the  Lflft  Aijjle, 

The  ,'^miill  garden  of  tb&  former  lioininican  Monoitety^  entered  from  the 
fi>i«tncT  portki>  oi  the  chnrijh,  contains  an  old  orange-irse  eaid  to  havE  been 
planted  by  St.  Dominie.  The  handsome  cloiater.'i  (p^  IxiiL  with  1^3  small 
eolumna ,  aai  Ibe  large  garden  now  belong  tn  a  Fever  Hoapital  and  are 
quite  inaccessible. 

Sant'  Ale«iio(Pl.  Ill,  16)  is  an  ancient  obutch  with  an  ©ntran€« 
oourt.  The  date  of  it3  foundation  is  unknown  ,  but  it  was  re-conae- 
c rated  by  Honoriiis  III.  after  the  recovery  of  the  relics  of  tlie  saint 
in  1217.  In  1426  it  c^me  into  the  possession  of  tbe  Order  of  St. 
Jerome.  Ill  the  neighbouring  monastery  a  blind  asylum  (InUiuto  di 
Ciecki)  has  been  established.  We  outer  the  fore-court,  and,  if  the 
church  is  closed,  dng  at  the  door  at  the  eud  of  the  right  cloister 

The  iHtaaioa  wm  modernized  in  1750^  and  again  reoently.  Tbe  13. 
aLsle  Dontaina  a  well  and  a  wooden  staircase  belonging  to  the  house  of  tho 
parenUi  of  the  eaint,  wbicb  formerly  stood  on  this  site.  In  the  choir  i^ro 
a  bishop's  throne  and  Iwq  small  coliunnff  adorned  wiih  moiialc^  arcnrdlng 
to  the  inscription  the  remains  of  a  work  of  19  coluiunfl  hy  JaeiibvE  Vttxma* 
{X^.  iJtlil). 

The  Via  di  Sauta  SaMria  no:JLt  reaches  a  small  piazza  onihel listed 
with  obeliskB  and  tropbiea  iu  stucco.  The  browu  door  No.  40,  to  tbe 
light  in  ibis  piazza,  with  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  above  it,  contains  a  braaa*bound  apertajo  above  the  keyhole, 
througb  which  is  obtained  a  celebrated  *Vraw  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Petiifs  at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  garden.  (Adm.  to 
the  garden  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  from  9  a,ai.  till  dusk  ;  ring  at  the  door.) 

Santa  Maria.  Aveutina  [PI.  Ill  ^  IT),  aUo  called  dd  FriaTaio^ 
belong  to  the  Maltese  Order,  which  celebrates  its  periodical  festivals 
here.    This  church,  founded  peihapa  as  early  as  the  IQth  cent.,  was        h 
restored  under  Pius  V.,  and  remodelled  by  the  Gtiwi^TSs^t-^^^^s     ■ 
GJOT.  Hatt.  Ee££onico  from  plant  bv  YVi^w^^Wa  V\^^^^  ^e^*^ 

To  the  right  Of  the  enttanee  is  an  anc\&tkH.  B^xtui^'W^^**^  J^  "*^i£fSfrT^* 
doeeAsed  (he*d  nnilnlahed) ,  auxroiiTided  \»v  Ifti-^^'^^   ^^*^        jtsT^?*'^^^^ 
tBpreseutBdj  the  r«marna  of  a  BiRhoo  BplTicm  wetfc  *-^^T!i^^»  ^  Tsit-^^^ 
it^     Also  a   sUtne   of  Piranesi    (d.  tmf,    «^tv4   ^\vfi  motsast^™* 
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members  of  the  Maltese  Order:  Grand  Ifaster  Rio.  Garacciolo  (d.  1395); 
Gio.  Diedo,  Grand  Prior  of  Venice  and  nephew  of  Pope  Eagene  m. ;  the 
^bailli^  Bart.  Caraffa  (beside  the  altar,  to  Uie  right),  and  Sergio  Seripando 
(first  recess  to  the  left  of  the  entrance),  of  the  15th  century.  The  third 
recess  to  the  left  contains  a  remarkable  marble  reliquary  of  the  13th  cent., 
roughly  wrought  after  the  pattern  of  an  antique  funeral  urn. 

The  garden  contains  one  of  the  finest  palm-trees  in  Rome ,  in- 
jured by  a  cannon-ball  during  the  siege  of  1849.  This  garden,  and 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Villa  Magistrals  of  the  Maltese  Order, 
which  adjoins  the  church,  command  a  picturesque  view  of  Rome, 
the  Oampagna,  and  the  mountains,  now,  like  many  similar  views, 
gradually  being  built  up.  The  second  floor  contains  a  large  saloon 
with  portraits  of  all  the  grand-masters  (74)  from  Frater  Gerhardus 
(1113)  down  to  the  present  Grand  Master  Ceschl  (adm.,  see  p.  140). 

On  the  W.  brow  of  the  Aventine  the  huge  new  CoUegio  8ant^ 
Anselmo  (PI.  Ill,  17),  a  Benedictine  seminary  and  college,  was 
opened  in  1896.  The  road  passing  to  the  left  of  it  descends  in 
10  min.  to  the  Via  della  Marmorata  (see  below). 

The  Via  dblla  Mabmobata  (PI.  Ill,  16,  17)  reaches  the  Tiber 
in  6  min.  from  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity,  and  skirts  the  river 
for  about  2  min.,  affording  to  the  right  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  the 
Ponte  Emilio  and  the  Capitol.  On  the  river-bank  was  the  Mar- 
morata, the  landing-place  and  depot  of  the  un wrought  Carrara 
marble.  Opposite  lies  the  harbour  of  Ripa  Grande,  in  front  of  the 
large  Ospizio  di  San  Michele  (p.  361). 

The  street  now  leaves  the  river  and  leads  S.E.  towards  the  Porta 
San  Paolo.  The  former  Prati  del  Popolo  Romano^  between  the  street 
and  the  river,  are  now  occupied  by  a  new  quarter  of  ugly  tenement 
houses.  This  was  the  quarter  of  the  ancient  Horrea  or  warehouses 
for  goods  landed  from  the  shipping  in  the  Tiber. 

At  No.  8  Via  Vanvitelli  is  the  University  Museo  dei  Gessi,  containing 
casts  from  antiques  that  are  not  in  Borne.  This  collection,  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  is  open  on  Wed.  &  Frid.  2-5,  Sun.  10-12.30  (closed  July  1st- 
Nov.  16th). 

After  6  min.  the  road  from  the  churches  on  the  Aventine  de- 
scends from  the  left  (see  above).  Just  beyond  this  the  street  is  crossed 
by  the  broad  Via  Galyani,  leading  on  the  left  to  San  Saba,  Santa 
Prisca  (p.  278),  and  the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  274),  and  on  the  right 
to  the  river,  Mte.  Testaccio,  and  the  extensive  new  Slaughter  Houses 
(Mattatojo). 

The  Monte  Testaccio   (PI.  Ill,  15)    is  an  isolated   mound, 
115  ft.  in  height  and  about  1000  paces  in  circumference,  rising 
above  the  Tiber,  and  consisting,  as  the  name  indicates,  entirely 
of  broken  pottery.    It  is  formed  of  the  large  earthenware  jars  (doUa), 
cbieAy  from  Spain  and  Africa,  which  were  unpacked  at  the  neigh- 
bouring  Emporium,    The  hill  is  now  \iLOTife^«i\si\iftd  with  cellars,  in 
some  of  wbicb  wine  is  sold.  —  T\ie  a\mim\V  tsvw^l^^V^  ^^^^<isii 
Toss,   commands  a  celebrated  panoi&ma.,  no^  tsvx\^5^  xivVi^t^Wri  ^^ 
^  buildings  of  the  neighilJOUihooA.. 
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To  the  N.,  tbe  city,  beyond  it  the  mountains  of  Baccano  and  the 
isolated  Soracte.  To  the  E.  the  Sabine Hts.,  in  the  background  the  imposing 
Leonesaa,  in  the  nearer  chain  M.  Gennaro,  at  its  base  Monticelli,  farther  to 
the  right  Tivoli.  Beyond  this  chain  the  summits  of  Monte  Velino  above 
the  Lago  Fncino  are  visible.  To  the  S.  of  Tivoli  appears  Palestrina. 
After  a  depression ,  above  which  some  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  rise,  follow 
the  Alban  Mts. :  on  the  buttress  farthest  E.  is  Golonna,  beyond  it  Frascati, 
higher  up  Bocca  di  Papa,  Mte.  Gavo  with  its  monastery,  below  it  Marino, 
finally  to  the  right  Gastel  Gandolfo.  In  the  broad  Gampagna  are  the 
long  lines  of  arches  of  the  Aqua  Glaudia  and  the  Acqua  Felice  towards 
the  S.E.,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Appia  and  that  of  Geecilia  Metella. 

The  Porta  San  Paolo  lies  about  5  min.  beyond  tte  Via  Galvani. 
Just  before  the  gate  is  reached,  a  short  side-street  on  the  left  leads 
to  the  Protestant  Gemetery. 

The  Protestant  Cemetery  (PI.  Ill,  18)  is  open  from  7  a.m.  till 
dusk  (ring;  custodian,  who  also  has  the  key  of  the  older  cemetery, 
20-30  c).  The  older  burying  -  ground ,  adjoining  the  Pyramid  of 
Cestius,  is  now  disused.  In  1825  the  present  burial-ground  was 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  retired  spot,  rising  gently  towards 
the  city- wall,  affording  pleasing  views,  and  shaded  by  lofty  cypresses, 
where  numerous  English,  American,  German,  Russian,  and  other 
visitors  to  Rome  are  interred.  A  new  Chapel,  in  the  Romanesque 
style  by  A.  Holzinger,  was  erected  at  the  W.  end  in  1896-98. 

Of  the  Old  Gbmbtbrt  Shelley  wrote  that  4t  might  make  one  in  love 
with  death,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place'.  GIosc 
to  the  entrance  and  seen  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  moat  surrounding 
the  cemetery,  is  the  tomb  of  John  Keats  (d.  1821),  bearing  the  melancholy 
inscription:  'Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water\  Beside  the 
grave  of  Keats  is  that  of  his  friend  Joseph  Severn  (d.  1879).  Behind  rests 
John  Bell  (d.  1830),  writer  on  surgery  and  anatomy.  /.  A.  Carstent  (d.  1798), 
the  painter,  is  also  buried  here. 

Amongst  many  illustrious  names  in  the  !Nbw  Gemetest  the  eye  will 
fall  with  interest  upon  that  of  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822),  *cor  cordium', 
whose  ashes  were  buried  here  (near  the  upper,  or  eastern,  wall)  5  the  pre- 
sent new  tomb,  by  Onslow  Ford,  was  erected  in  1891.  Shelley's  remains 
were  burned  in  the  bay  of  Spezia,  where  they  were  washed  ashore;  his 
heart,  the  only  part  not  consumed  by  the  flames,  is  now  at  Boscombe  in 
England.  Adjoining  Shelley  is  the  grave  of  Trelawny  (d.  1881).  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  walk  lies  /.  A,  Symonds  (d.  1893),  and  below,  in  the  next 
walk,  Constance  Fenimort  WooUon  (d.  1894).  The  graves  of  R.  M,  Ballantyne 
(d.  1894),  the  author,  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  Howitt  (d.  1879  and  1888),  and  of 
John  Oibson  (d.  1866),  the  sculptor,  and  several  other  artists  may  also  be  re- 
cognized.   August  Qoethe  (d.  1830),  son  of  the  poet,  is  also  interred  here. 

The  ♦Pyramid  of  CeitinB  (PI.  Ill,  18) ,  originally  on  the  Via 
Ostiensis ,  but  enclosed  by  Aurelian  within  the  city-wall ,  is  the 
tomb  of  Caiiw  Ctstius  Epulo,  who  died  before  B.C.  12.  The  Egyptian 
pyramidal  form  was  not  unfrequently  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their 
tombs.  That  of  Cestius  is  formed  of  concrete  and  covered  with 
marble  slabs;  height  116  ft.,  length  of  each  side  at  the  base  98  ft. 

According  to  the  principal  Inbgbiption  on  the  E.  and  W.  ^JAk^  V:^- 
Cestius  L.  f.  Pob.  Epulo.  pr.  tr.  pi.  VII.  v\t   e.^xi\owwa)^  ^  N^v^  ^^^^"(wWj. 
was  prsetor,  trlbnne  of  the  people,  and  member  oi  V^ft  coWe^j^  ^^  ^'^'^^^^^^JSi 
Epnlones,  or  priests  who  superintended,  fbe  aoVcmssL  ^^.ctH^Ovs^  ^^Sl  ^^ 
The  inscription  on   the  E.  side  below  xecoxda  VVi«.\.  ^"^^.^^S^^w^wNX** 
erecfed  in  330  dsys   under  the  superviaiou   oi  ^.  ^^^"^"^^^^^t^S.^  ws^ 
freedman  Pothns.  —  In  the  middle  ages  tlie  p^xa-mV^L  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
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of  Hemus.  Alexander  YII.  caused  the  deeply  imbedded  monument  to  be 
extricated  in  1660,  and  ordered  the  formation  of  the  present  entrance  to  the 
vault  (19  ft.  long,  13  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high),  which  was  originally  acces- 
sible by  ladders  only.     The  interior  is  quite  uninteresting. 

The  Porta  San  Paolo  (Pi.  m,  18),  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  is  the  ancient  Porta  OatiensU.  —  Hence  to  San 
Paolo  Fuoriy  see  p.  381 ;  electric  tramway,  No.  4  in  the  Appendix. 

The  ViALE  Di  PoBTA  San  Paolo,  diverging  to  the  N.E.  from  the 
Via  della  Marmorata  jnst  inside  the  gate,  reaches  in  5  min.  (left) 
a  fragment  of  the  old  Servian  Wall  (PI.  in,  20;  p.  xxx),  about 
30  ft.  high  and  100  ft.  long,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  tnfa,  laid 
alternately  as  headers  and  stretchers  (comp.  p.  271).  The  arch  in  it 
is  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  remains  show  that  the  wall  was 
quite  ont  of  use  and  buUt  over  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  di  San  Saba  (right)  and  the  Via  Santa 
Prisca  (left)  diverge  to  the  churches  of  these  names. 

San  Saba  (PI.  in,  21) ,  dedicated  to  a  Cappadocian  abbot  of 
that  name,  is  a  church  of  great  antiquity,  but  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1465.  To  the  left  in  the  portico  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
with  a  representation  of  a  wedding  and  Juno  Pronuba.  The  interior 
contains  14  columns,  some  of  granite,  others  of  marble,  with  muti- 
lated capitals ;  the  walls  of  the  nave  show  traces  of  paintings.  The 
church  belongs  to  the  Collegium  Germanicum ,  and  is  most  easily 
seen  on  Thurs.  afternoons. 

Santa  Prisca  (PI.  Ill,  20 ;  usually  closed),  another  very  ancient 
church,  but  modernise^  in  the  18th  cent. ,  is  traditionally  stated  to 
cover  the  site  of  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Adjacent  is 
the  'Castello  di  Costantino'  (p.  130),  an  osteria  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Palatine  and  other  deserted  S.  quarters  of  the 
ancient  city.  —  About  10  min.  farther  on  the  Via  Santa  Prisca 
unites  with  the  Via  Santa  Sabina  (p.  274). 

g.   The  Via  Appia  within  the  City. 
From  the  Arch  of  Constantine  (PI.  U,  22;  p.  259)  by  the  Via  di 
San  Gregorio  to  the  church  o{8an  Qrtgorio  MagnOy  see  pp.282,  283. 
Just  beyond  the  church  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  (p.  274)  diverges  to 
the  right. 

Near  the  point  where  the  Via  San  Gregorio  unites  with  the  Via 
1)1  Porta  San  Sebastiano  (PL  III,  22,  23,  27)  was  anciently 
Kituated  the  Porta  Capena,  whence  the  Via  Appia  issued.  We  follow 
the  Via  di  Porta  San  Sebastiano  to  the  left. 

After  5  min.,   at  the  end  of  the  avenue  which  runs  parallel  with  the 

slreet  on   the  right,   a  road  ascends  on  the  right  to  the  church  of  Santa 

Salbiam  (PL  111,  23),  situated  on  the  slope  of  \.\ie  Aventine^  and  consecrated 

hy  Gregory  the  Great.     The  roof  is  still  opftn^  \)ui  Viv^  OoL^nc^Xi  Ha  Tftf^^jtsraStsAd 

and  destitute   of  ornament.     It  contains  a  TfeW^l  VCiTwcaSaJiws.^  \ii  M^aa  4a 

^*ole  and  a   monument  by  JoliWMt  Co«ma«.    OJ\&\\ot*  t\u%  »X.  VV«^  ^Nft. 

'*f*e  right  of  the  church.)     The  adiacent  \>u\Uwi?.  ^^  *•  ^fe^^ixTaaXwti  %s» 
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After  following  til  eVU  di  Porta  San  Seliastiano  fot  ashort  distMice, 
we  obtain  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  285).  After 
10  mill,  the  road  f>tos8e8  the  ti;rbid  streamlet  Marrana^  beyond  Trhich, 
to  the  Tight,  the  Via  Antoiiiniaiia  leads  to  the  (^/^  M.  fiom  the  Arch 
of  ConstatitiJie)  ruins  of  the  — 

*Therm»  of  Caraoalla,  or  Therfn<ie  Antoninianae  (PI,  lil^  23; 
adm.j  pp.  140, 141).  These  baths  were  begun  in  A,D.  212  by  Cora- 
calla^  extended  by  HelioQubalus^  and  completed  by  Atexander  Severtti^ 
and  could  accommodate  16 00  batheis  a-t  once.    Their  magnificence 


|J  U  -I  i-'l-  II  J  1  U  u  I,  .1  utfB^vnJT)  tfJU'^ii  u  I-  yi  u  u   j — n  i.  u  .1  mn  L  j  11  L  L  n  il  11  1  i  'j  u  1.  'j  if  u  ^  *  rT 
TnillJUIijUUIJUllfeJlklUI  IM' 
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ilTftfH;  i  - 


— inrTOilnr-^-^ 


waa  nupara-lleled.    Nnmeroua  atatnea,  Including  the  Faineie  BuUj 
HetctileSj  and  Flora  at  Naple^ij  mosalcB,  etc^j  have  been  found  here, 
while  the  walU,  barii  as  they  now  are^  and  notwlthatandUig  the  de^ 
struction  of  the  roof,  BtilS  bear  teBtiraony  to  the  technical  perfection 
of  the  structure.    The  bathing  establi&hment  proper,  aairounded  by 
a  wall  with  portico«;s,  a  rapijcourse ,  otf.,   forming  a  sqiiare,  waa 
240  yds.  in  lengtb  and  1Q4  yds.  In  breadth,  whiU  t^s^  ^laskt^i  'sctf^a- 
sTire  was  860  yds.  long  and  as  in3n\y  tsicnati,  I'ft.  \.\vci  \\.iKve,  ^1  S>&fti'^^Ks-' 
perors  the  Ret  of  takfiig  a  bath  had  \jep-Oti\&  b.^\i&^^  \ia:TL^Tv^^'fe  ^^ 
elsborstA  prticassj  the  chief  steps  \a  ^^Icfa.  ^t^fc  ^  ^^^^t^L.-r^'*"^'' 
*  h&i-^'r  hBth  Qt  moderate  tempcTatute  in  tVie  ft^ca^ft^  ^«* 
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with  anointing  and  gentle  massage;  second,  a  hot- water  bath  in 
the  Caldarium ;  next,  a  cold  plunge  in  the  Frigidarium  or  PUcina ; 
and  finally ,  the  'robbing  down*  or  'shampooing',  with  a  second 
anointing.  Some  of  the  principal  rooms  have  been  identified,  but 
the  names  given  to  the  others  are  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  latter 
were  used  for  gymnastic  exercises,  conversation,  and  others  kinds 
of  recreation,  and  Included  also  libraries  and  gardens. 

We  first  enter  in  a  straight  direction  a  spacious  rectangle,  once  sur- 
rounded by  columns  (Peristple)^  and  containing  scanty  remains  of  mosaic 
pavement.  In  the  middle  of  the  long  wall,  where  the  well  is  now,  pro- 
jected a  semicircular  Exedra  (where  part  of  the  Mosaic  of  the  Gladiators, 
now  in  the  Lateran,  was  founds  comp.  pp.  294,  298).  We  then  enter  the 
central  hall,  erroneously  called  the  Tepidariumj  a  large  room  fbrmerly 
covered  with  a  slightly  vaulted  roof  5  in  the  comers  are  four  basins  for 
luke-warm  water  baths.  —  To  the  left  lies  the  Fi'iffidarium,  a  large  un- 
roofed room,  with  a  swimming-basin.  —  To  the  right,  beyond  a  small 
antechamber  (Cella  Media)  in  ruins,  is  the  Caldarium^  a  circular  chunber 
with  very  thick  walls,  the  vaulting  of  which  has  fallen  in.  The  heating 
arrangements  and  hot-air  pipes  have  been  discovered  here.  A  small  flight 
of  steps  within  the  first  pier  on  the  right  descends  to  the  basement  (unin- 
teresting) and  also  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  remnant  of  the  pier,  which 
affords  a  good  survey  of  the  ground -plan.  —  The  smaller  rooms  are 
arranged  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  three  principal  chambers. 
In  the  second  (S.)  Peristyle  (where  most  of  the  above-mentioned  mosaic 
wus  discovered)  are  exhibited  architectural  and  sculptural  fragments,  and 
the  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement  with  sea-monsters  (from  the  upper 
floor  of  the  peristyle).  —  On  the  8.  side  of  the  outer  boundary  waU  a 
domed  octagonal  room  bas  been  preserved,  beside  a  large  swimming-bath. 
Opposite  the  Caldarium,  outside  the  W.  wall,  are  distinct  traces  of  a  SUh 
dium  for  foot-races.  Other  remains  of  the  ThermsB  are  scattered  throughout 
the  neighbouring  vineyards. 

Returning  to  the  Via  di  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  we  next  reach  an 
arboretum  (Semenzaio  ComunaU)  on  the  left;  then,  on  the  right, 
the  anoient  church  of  Santi  Kereo  ed  Achilleo  (PI.  Ill,  23,  26; 
custodian  at  No.  8a),  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  rebnllt  by 
Leo  III.  about  800,  and  again  by  Card.  Baronius  in  1596. 

The  Intebior  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  an  early  basilica.  At  the 
end  of  the  nave  is  an  ambo  on  the  left ,  brought  from  San  Silvestro  in 
Capite-,  opposite  is  a  marble  candelabrum  for  the  Easter-candles,  of  the 
15th  century.  Above  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are  firagments  of  a  mosaic  of 
the  time  of  Leo  III.:  Transfiguration,  with  Moses  and  Elias,  in  front  the 
kneeling  Apostles,  on  the  right  the  Annunciation,  on  the  left  the  Madonna 
enthroned  (comp.  p.  Ixii). 

The  opposite  church  of  San  SUto,  restored  by  Benedict  XITT. ,  is 
uninteresting.  The  monastery  was  assigned  to  St.  Dominic  by  H<h 
norius  III.  — The  Via  della  Ferratella  then  diverges  to  the  left  to  the 
Lateran  (p.  290). 

On  the  right,  a  little  farther  on,  is  San  Gesareo  (PI.  Ill,  27 ;  op^oi 
on  Sun.  and  festival  mornings),  a  small  but  curious  church,  mention- 
ed hy  Gregory  the  Great,  and  finally  restored  by  Clement  YIII. 
Intbbior.    in  the  centre  of  the  anterioi  portion  of  the  church  are  two 
altars,  of  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.*,  at  tYi©  taxWiM  en^.  \»  \Y)a  \«i\i^  ^<^  oM 
puJpJt  with  aculptuTea :    Christ  as  the  l.am\>,  \Sifc  %yn&>^i\ft  ol  H^Mk  koonSCMgu 
juid  aphinxesi  opposite,  a  modern  cande\abTumvat\iMioV«^\)»«&&.  ^^'j^^ 
^creen  of  the  Prlsbytekum,  aixd  the  decoraUoua  ol  «^e  Hvglv  AW«t j«j^ 
n^Ato  work  (p.  i^iiij    so  also  is  lUe  ancient  fepVa<^o^'»^  tY^xoxv^^ivVt.^  Vtv\i>«w 
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The  piazza  in  front  of  tlie  ctuich  ia  adorned  mih  an  aiitique 
colnmn. 

The.  BTicleDt  Via  Laiina^  wbUh  dJveTsiia  Tiere  Ig  Ihe  left|  q nil  ted  (lie 
limits  of  the  Aurdian  city  by  the  Poria  Latina  (PL  lU,  30  ^  closed  in  ISO.^^ 
p*  376}^  5  min*  fTom  San  Cea&ivo.  Nea-r  tbe  gattJ^  to  tbe  left^  beyaad  ihe 
old  monafltary,  la  tbc  church  of  Gkn  &iovB,iLai  a  Porta  Lftttaa  [PL  II I ^  3iQ)< 
which  was  founded  In  tliii  8th  ceuti  ri^buUl  by  Cuiiestine  LQ,  in  il&[>,  ftnd 
moderaiaed  by  reato?<itioiis  ia  1560,  in  1G33,  and  cbiefly  by  Card.  Raaponi 
in  1666,  It  contains  JittU  of  interest,  bey tjnd  four  antique  euluiuqs  in 
the  portico  and  ten  irv  tbti  InteHoi*.  To  iha  right^  nearer  the  gale,  i^  an 
octagonal  chapel  of  IBO^  (pet'bai>fl  designed  by  Bramaiite).  nunieii  S&ii  Glo- 
vanni  in  Oleo  from  the  legend  that  St.  Jtibn  wa*  tbrown  Into  a  canldTOu 
of  boiling  oil  at  ihi^  epot,  but  having  come  out  unbai-^  was  then  $et  at  I 
liberty  (festival  on  May  6tb).  p 

Farther  oa  in  the  Via  di  Porta  San  iSebaetiaDO,  on  the  left  by  the 
cypre&Bj  in  the  Vigna  No.  i%  la  the  Tdmh  of  the  SdpioB  (Pi.  Ill, 
27;  open  10-5^  unintereating,  candles  required,  25  r.),  dliicsovared  ia 
1780.  The  tomb  waa  originally  above  the  &urfai"-e  of  the  earthy  'wUk 
a  lofty  threshold;  the  interior  was  supported  by  valLs  hown  in  the 
Bolid  tufii-rock.  It  vias  prohahly  li^jured,  or  at  least  altered^  during 
the  Itnperial  agei  when  free  dm  en  were  interred  here;  and  varloua 
moderri  alterations  ha?e  Incrfju^ed  the  dlffloulty  of  leallsing  its 
original  arrangemant.  The  andent  sarcophagna  fp.  348)  and  the 
inaoilptiona  found  here  are  now  represented  by  copies  merely* 

This  earcuphagne  unce  contained  the  Temain,B  of  L.  Cof-falitAa  Scipiv 
Barbftttit^  Conaul  in  B.C.  29B,  the  earli^i^t  member  of  the  family  buried 
here*  The  hone«  of  the  hero,  which  were  fonnd  In  good  presfrrrationj 
were  interred  at  Padua  by  Qiiirinl^  a  VeuetJan.  Here,  too,  were  interred 
the  aun  of  8iiiplo  Barbatus,  Conpul  in  259,  many  of  I  he  younger  Scipioa, 
tbe  poet  Enniu4^  and   teveral  members   of  other  fault  Ilea  and    fraedtiien. 

The  fee  foi  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipioa  admits  also  to  anothai  atiue' 
ture  of  the  same  kind  \n  the  same  vlgna,  to  the  E.,  near  the  aho^i'e 
mentioned  chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo.  This  ia  the  Columb&rium 
of  the  IVeedtnen  of  Octavia,  wife  of  Nero,  in  ivhlch  a  stair- 
case descends  to  a  enbterraneaij  chamber,  with  niches  iti  the 
walls  for  the  fiitiETal  nms.  Structures  of  this  kind  were  common 
in  imperial  times  and  W£>ro  generally  constructed  by  several  families 
in  common,  or  as  a  matter  of  specnlation  ,  and  eEioh  recess  could  be 
pUTchaaed,  given  away,  or  inherited.  Their  name  Is  derived  from  the 
Teaemblance  of  the  niches  to  pigeon-holes  (columhafia}.  The  names 
of  the  deceastid,  painted  on  plaater  of  carved  on  marblti  tablets  are 
placed  above  or  beneath  the  niches  {loculi}^  which  run  in  uuinter- 
nipted  TOW0  round  the  ch amber j  even  below  the  low  ."3 tone  henobea 
(podia),  Tbe  mode  of  acqulaitiou  of  the  spot  was  frequently  added. 
Each  niche  contained  2,  or  more  rarely,  t,  3,  or  4  oUa-^^  or  cinerary 
uniB.  The  nature  of  the  decorations  depended  of  course  qtl  *K* 
means  of  the  family.  Tbe  columbatuini  ol  fti^  tt^^^tB^\v  ci\^t\^^^\a. 
IB  dl^tingnj^hei^  by  its  decoralione  m  stvx^ic^Q  li^i^  ^cAaxs^a^.  ^^^^'^^^^Ssi 
opposite  tbe  Hfafrcase  is  a  niche  dectsia-U^  mt'Sa.  *'^'^^'^^  ^  ?^*t^  ^^ 
whiiih  is  a  oijjerdry  mn  vritli  shells  ^tid  mosBXc,^  ^^  W^x\%  ^ 

^pSB  with  p&im&d  vine- tendrils  and  \i*itori.ea. 


I 
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In  ike  ^dja^sent  Vlgna  CodiTii,  No.  13,  arc  three  othefColnmbarift 
{Hug ;  fm  V2  ^^X 

T\vo  of  tliese  stmcturtiiiB  Are  Bljan^t  flquara.  The  vaiiltine  of  the  larget^ 
building,  in  \rhi>!.h  tliere  are  more  thD.D  (KX)  urnSi  is  bamu  bf  a  cnnsstve 
centrai  pier.  Ttie  .amiLller  building^  According  to  Ibe  ^nscrlptiotu ,  was 
bailt  in  A.  D.  10  fur  Lbe  SIat:t3  and  Fretdmifi  of  MarceUs,  nt^^te  of  Aui^asttis. 
—  Tbe  tbird  culiUDbuHutn  (aduiiaHon  gt^n^s^rally  denied),  discovered  in  1853, 
consists  of  tbree  vaulted  pa^s^^^is  id  tbe  ab^pe  of  a  hoi'sesboi^f  Ibe  walla 
of  wbicb  contain  rectati^ilar  nichfiS'  Qf  wnrious  e'l^^s^  some  of  them  ffiraierlif 
Adorn Esd  with  rare  marble^  and  atncco. 

A  few  iiiia»  farther  on,  just  inside  the  Porta  San  Sebastlano 
(1 1/4  M.  frcnu  the  Arch  of  Getigtantine  I,  h  the  eo- called  Arch  of 
,  Bmim  {¥].  IlL  30)j  constructed  of  travertine  blocks,  partly  covered 
Yfiih  marble^  and  still  [>ossegjjing  tw(^  nmrhle  colnmns  on  the  side 
towards  the  gate.  It  origiDally  had  a  Uteial  opening  on  each  aide. 
The  name  &nd  date  [B,  G.  8)  commonly  ascribed  to  this  monument 
are  (jrroneous ,  the  arch  Lb  more  probably  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
}t  terminated  in  a  pedipaent^  until  CaracalU,  for  the  snpply  of  his 
baths  (p.  ^79),  conducted  an  aqueiJuct.  o^er  it,  the  briok  remains  of 
which  seriously  mar  the  effect. 

The  marble  blocks  of  the  Fofta  San  SehasikiTio  (PL  III ,  SO), 
the  ancient  J^taAppia^  Bcem  to  havo  been  taken  from  antique  build- 
ings.   The  gate  U  gurmonnted  by  mediicvai  towers  and  hattlementa. 

With  regard  tu  the  Vin  Appia  witliout  the  city,  see  p.  B77 ;  the 
Catacombs  of  CalUiuSf  i^i  M.  from  the  gate,  see  p.  388. 

1l.  The  C&elins, 

This  once  densely-peopled  hill(16oft.)  Is  now  deserted,  like  the 
PalatLne  and  Aveutltus. 

Starting  from  the  Arch  of  Cons  tan  tine  (PU  II,  22^  p.  269J,  we 
follow  the  Via  ut  i:?AN  GaKOOino  (PL  HI,  22)  towards  the  S.,  leading 
between  the  Palatine  and  Oaglius.  On  the  right  we  observe  the 
handsome  palm  of  the  convont  of  Sau  Boua\-entura  (p.  264),  and 
the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  270).  We  enter  the  public  walks 
of  the  Boiank  Garden  (PL  II,  111,  22),  to  thtj  left,  and  follow  the 
walk  parallel  with  the  Via  San  GregonOt  to  the  — 

UogazfizLO  Archeelo|fico,  contaitiingtVie  antiquities  most  recei^itly 
discovered  !n  the  city.    A  dm.,  see  pp,  140, 141, 

In   i\iB   GitiifHyi  lire   various   frafrmt^ntfLry  fcnlptarca  Jind   inA[!ripUoni      ^ 
and  several  larg^  tombstone:),  foimd  b&^ide  Urn  Vorta  del  Pop[}l[>.  ^M 

B.O0M  I.  La  tbe  cabinets  on  the  rig^bt  are  broken  flpeciiuenn  in  ^tu^^oo,  ^M 
pottery,  and  i^niiLhs^  Wiirk^  iiilai>)  marble  decoration  and  painting  fpig-  ^ 
fiicnb).  On  lie  ejsit-wall,  to  Ibe  right,  i^  a  coliedioQ  of  aiiocimcns  of 
Hie  mti^i  predoutf  marblea.  To  tbti  left:  Brick  a  tamps  ^  pipes  from  foun- 
tsins^  iron-mounted  duor  from  a  tomb.  —  KouM  II ,  Unimportant  ffiig- 
muntary  i:eulpiuT&&,  To  tbe  left  of  the  entrance  are  va^iss  fiiim  Arretium 
f/i.  42)/  On  ths  fjac;k-wftll  i^  an  eTircUfeut  teylii'a  uf  tbe  Veata  Gliistiniftol 
f(K  S^fji  And  IB  the  centre  ia  a  poud  ti>ii>'  t>l  l^e  VaW'Mi  vAN^X^eXi^V^iTi^'Ral 

o//it^^  '^f^^^  JJe/'pHnct  fragmeii<8  from  tlie  u™^^  y^  *  m^vu\iftx  ^^  ^""^^^ 
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fflmatna  f^f  a  irnter-cottdHit.  ~  Roqx  IV,  The  rabiaetfl  eoDtsiii]  toUvq 
reliefs  and  H^rea  in  terracotta.  To  Lha  Hglit  and  left  are  sepulehral 
sciJ]|]tUTe3  And  iDBi:ii[>1iutis  of  the  Kepublit.'^an  era  In  pcip^TlDO  ri^<^¥>  ^f^^ 
travel  tine  (yellow).  —  Buou  V.  Several  of  tho  ^cuJplurei  in  thia  room 
are  nntewortbj'.  To  tb&  right  of  the  Ohlr^mce,  on  the  lower  Hheir^  head 
(if  a  Eeliemtiii  FotUti^  wUh  cAp  and  garlddd^  in  Ihe  cofnf^r^  Head  of  a 
Youth  t  iDuch  fqutiiatgd.  On  the  lower  &h.\i:M  by  tbe  right  wad,  ATi^haic 
h^ad  of  A  yguth  \  E^ypiian  Pt'incteSi  op  th^  mlildla  shtlf,  to  the  left,  Heid 
of  a  iQddegfl  with  sl  owp,  and  H^^ad  of  the  liorjphoros,  Head  of  Pt^fSfcUB 
wUh  the  winged  cap.  To  IUe)  right  of  Ihe  entrance],  on  tlie  middle  shelf, 
nre  h^adEi  of  HephD?sti]i  wUh  h  cap  and  uf  a  yonlh^  Vioth  ret^iniD^  traci^A  of 
psinling  and  gilding  \  to  the  flight j  head  (*f  a  dri^  expressing  stfi^iig  feeling  5 
al>ove^  Bead  of  Apolln  and  Head  of  Diomfde,  In  the  middle  la  a  female 
etatne,  in  haiaalt.  To  the  left  qf  thi^  exit,  Group  of  a  $uiyT  und  nymphf 
ii  ha  wing  truced  of  culunrlng.  Oppu^ite^  atatu^^Ute  L^f  a  girl.  In  the  centre^ 
tj  the  laft,  two  Muses  and  a  UiailumonuS  (ifter  PidTcletup).  —  Room  VL 
Lead  and  bronze  pipes.  haaitiA,  etulptiirEi,  and  other  bbjeeta  fronn  Roman 
water  A'orkfli  conduU^^  and  b,>lh^t-  To  the  )eft  is  a  lun^  iu&i^riptiun  in  honour 
of  Calue  BulliuEi,  from  ihe  Forum  of  Augudtua  fp,  23iji^ 

We  coutiime  to  skirt  tlie  Tia  San  Gregorio  &nd  flnaUy  pass 
through  an  iron  gate  to  the  chnrch  of  — 

San  Greforio  Ma^o  (PI,  111,  22),  oiigiually  huilt  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  in  575  on  the  aite  of  hie  father^  1^  bouse,  and 
dedicated  by  that  pope  to  St,  Ainlrevi^,  and  afterw&rda  by  Gregory  U. 
to  his  first  liaTiieeake.  In  1633  it  was  restored  under  Card,  Borgheae, 
by  Ohv.  Bait,  ^orja,  who  designed  the  fitt^pB,  colonnade,  ati'Iunif 
wid  facade.  The  interior  was  moderuiied  in  1726-34,  —  It  was 
from  this  churoh  that  St,  Augustine^  a  meniher  of  the  adjoining 
Benodiotiiie  monasteryt  Ret  out  in  o96  with  forty  monks  to  preach  ^ 
Chrifetiaijity  in  EngUnd.  —  CftrdJnal  Vaughan  is  titular  of  this  H 
cli\jrohj  {kS  Cardinal  Manjiiug  was  b<!for&  him,  H 

Entbance  OouET.  Under  I  be  colon  tiade  In  front  of  the  entrance:  left^ 
monument  of  the  DnLdiccioni  of  iGiS,  but  with  jculptnrea  of  the  15th  cenL; 
right,  fine  monument  uf  the  two  hrotbera  Bonst.,  by  Z«(i^  Cappovi  (ca.  1485). 
Here  aiflo  is  tho  monnment  of  Sir  Edward  Corne  (d.  106U,  English  &tn- 
bas^adar  to  Home  under  Henry  VUL  —  Intwior,  with  aLxtifen  aneient 
columns.  Over  tbe  Righ  AtTAU;  St+  Andrew,  altar-piece  by  Batesira,  At 
the  end  of  Ihe  Rioht  Aibmi;  St^  Gregnryt  altav-pieee  by  S.  liadai^dii  {!). 
Below  It  *  noteworthy  predell^;  the  Archangel  Michael  with  the  apoftlei 
and  othrr  Bulnt^^  pi-obabl j  by  a  pupil  of  Pintttrtic/d^.  In  front  of  the  altu' 
are  marble  reliefs  of  oventa  in  tha  Ufa  of  Si.  Gregory  (Irdb  cent.j  attTtbu- 
ted  to  3!ino  da  FiejiolO.  Here  to  the  right  is  a  flinall  CR^MflKn  preserved 
from  the  house  of  St.  Gre|;ory^  omtainln^  a  hflnd&ame  ancient  ebair  of  marble^ 
a  reces!!  In  which  Gregory  is  fiald  to  bava  s^lept,  and  a  uol lection  of  ^mall 
relics  of  saint  A,  Opposite^  froni  tbo  li;fl  aisle,  I  be  Cai\  Salviatj;  ie  entered. 
Over  the  altar  on  the  right,  an  ancient  a.nd  highly  revered  BCadonna,  whieh 
is  3aid  to  have  addressed  St*  Gregnrj-^  Left,  a  tasleful  aUar-c^inopy  of  UOfl, 
dlfflgtired  by  re^llding. 

The  i^ftcrisLan   (y^  fr.)    now   $how9   three  "^Chapela  detached    from    the 
church  ,   and   connected  by  a  culminade.     A  fragment  of  it  wall  of  the  im- 
perial epoeh  ferroneouflly  aaid  to  be  earlier  than  that  of  ServiuB]!^   partly       ^^ 
cohered    with    rcuaitin    uf   other   walU ,   is  observed  hera.     Ta   the  rjght.^      ^H 
Chapel  of  Bt.  BilvU,  mother  at  Grti^ory,  with  U&t   fe\4,\.vjft  \ii  ^'^^^'^^^'^^J^bt^  ^H 
the  apBftj  a  fresca  fAtigellc  C  mceri)  h\  Guido  Ilcni.,^v^V\^  ^MfiwJj^*^  ^J^liSV^M 
^  In  tht  cSBtte,  Oh  ape]  of  St,  Andrew.     Over  \\\6  i\^irt  v  '^'^^t'^^^C^^ 
^.  Andrew  9.nd  Gregory,  painted  on  the  w^V\  m  tiWa  \i^  l^^v^?^  Jl^s^-k^  ^  «^ 
right,     Martyrdom  of  St,   Andrew,  Domenichinn ;  'itt  \\i^\^vV.^^^;^fJt*.lii'^^^»* 
iJfe  wAy  tft  e^eisririon,  beholding  the  etofta,  Q«ido  Reni^  v^*i  \f^^eVi^^^^ 
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•A<v>j  ..v>.  AUu'.i^^ikiiu)  tuiuir«*i.  In  tile  left  lower  comer  of  each  is  the 
o.i,ruii  -n  the  xiusi.  —  IH)  ibe  lett,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Barhara,  with  a 
:iia^  5taiue  u'  St.  ur«^oi-v  in  marble.,  said  to  have  been  began  by  i/tcfta«2 
'■fjt:o^  compltifeeu.  by  (Jordieri.  In  the  centre  a  marble  table  with  antique 
-..i'poi'ts,  at  xvliicb  ">t.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  entertained  twelve  poor  per- 
>•  lis  Uaily.  Vc-coruing  to  th«3  legend,  an  angel  one  day  appeared  and  formed 
A  'hinecutb. 

NV  e  now  a^^ceQd  the  Ma  di  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo y  which  leads  to 
'Aw  N.,  patkslug  uudei  several  brick  aiches  and  skirting  (on  the  left) 
I  lie  lutique  brick  facade,  which  is  now  the  wall  of  the  lower  chnrch 
oi  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo.    In  a  few  minutes  we  reach  — 

*8aiiti  GioTanni  e  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  22),  a  small  church  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  founded  about  400  by  the  senator  Pammachius  on 
tho  sit©  of  the  house  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  two  exalted  court-of- 
tlcials,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  When  Rome  was  plundered  by  Robert 
Guiscard  in  1084,  this  building  was  severely  injured ;  but  it  was 
restored  in  the  12th  cent.,  from  which  period  date  the  atrium  (at- 
tributed to  the  English  Pope  Hadrian  IV.),  the  mosaic-pavement  in 
the  interior,  and  the  architecture  of  the  outside  of  the  apse,  with 
its  elegant  columns.  In  1718  Cardinal  Paolucci  disfigured  the  in- 
terior by  altering  it  in  the  baroque  style.  The  conspicuous  dome 
over  the  chapel  of  St.  John  in  the  left  aisle  was  added  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  IX.,  when  the  whole  church  was  restored  by  Cardinal 
Howard,  the  titular. 

The  modernized  upper  church  is  comparatively  uninteresting, 
but  below  it  are  the  interesting  remains  of  several  earlier  structures, 
for,  as  at  San  Clemente  (p.  287),  several  strata  of  buildings  have  been 
found  here  one  above  another.  These  include  two  Private  Houses, 
one  with  pagan  frescoes,  the  other  with  Christian  frescoes  (unique 
in  Rome) ;  an  Early  Christian  Oratory  ;  and  a  Mediaeval  Chapel,  All 
these  were  buried  in  the  course  of  the  destruction  of  1084  and  the 
subsequent  restorations,  and  remained  concealed  for  seven  hundred 
years.  They  have  been  excavated  since  1887  under  the  direction  of 
the  Passionist  Padre  Oermano. 

The  entrance  is  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (sacristan  with  light,  50  c). 
We  first  enter  a  Vestibule,  in  which  stand  several  amphorsc,  one  bearing 
the  monogram  of  Christ.  To  the  left  we  enter  a  hall,  known  as  the  Tab- 
Unum,  painted  in  imitation  of  marble.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  are  marine 
deities,  flowers,  and  masks,  and  also  three  Christian  subjects:  Moses  on 
Horeb,  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  and  a  praying  woman. 
These  paintings  may  date  from  the  4th  or  5th  century.  An  adjoining  Room 
contains  older  frescoes  of  genii  (nearly  lifesize)  with  festoons  of  fruit  on 
a  white  background  (2nd-3rd  cent.).  Farther  on  is  an  Oratory  ascribed  to 
the  building  of  Pammachius,  adorned  with  frescoes,  including  one  of  the 
beheading  of  three  martyrs  (the  earliest  known  representation  of  a  martyr- 
dom).  At  a  lower  level  is  &  Bath  Room^  belonging  to  the  etirliest  construc- 
tloa  on  tbia  site.  FinaJl  v,  behind  the  Tablinum,  next  the  Via  di  Santi  Giovanni 
0  raolo,  is  A  Chapa  with  frescoes  of  the  ^li  on^  WWi  tevA..  V5i\«^at  viith 
-  Archimgela  and.  88,  John  and  Paul;  in\.wftaVvn%  TC^xft%«ti\»."eiSi\i  viV  ^iXis^ 

Wide  the  church  Is  a  tasteful  cam^wii\^.  —  ^V^  ^^^^V^vwf, 
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monastery  beionga  to  the  P&s&ioni&ts.  The  gardeo  (ladies  uot  gd^ 
niitted)  cqmmaud&  a  fine  Tlew  of  the  Cc^loflEenm,  to  the  N.^  and  of 
the  L&teian,  to  the  S.E. 

We  coutmtie  to  ascend  the  street  flanked  by  walla,  and  reaiyh 
the  Arch  of  the  Consuls  Dotuh^lla  and  Silanus  (Pi.  111^  25),  con- 
structed of  travertine  in  A.  D*  10,  to  rariy  the  Aq^a  Marofa  over  an 
ancient  street.  —  Near  this,  on  the  right,  No*  8^  fa  the  portal  of  a 
hospital  ^  hich  belonged  to  the  foiraer  small  church  of  San  Torrmia^ 
in  Formis  (PI,  III,  22),  situated  behind  it.  The  mosaic-roedallion 
above  the  door^  lepresetitiiLg  Christ  betw^cci  ^  bla<:k  and  a  white 
elave  [indit'iated  as  Chiistians  by  a  cross} ,  was  executed,  accordinM 
to  the  iiisodption,  by  two  masters  of  tlie  Co  em  as  family  (13th  cent,}, 
and  is  an  allusion  to  the  order  of  Trijiitarians  founded  in  119S  fot 
the  purpose  of  ransoming  Christian  slaves* 

To  the  left,  the  Via  Claudia  descends  to  the  Colosseum  (p.  255}^  ] 

On  the  right  lies  the  oblong  Pjazi^  i>bu^  Nayicella  (PI,  111,  ] 
25)  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  the  churoh  of  SanU  Maria  iivj 
Pomnii^a.    In  this  irkinity,  to  the  «S*  of  the  Aqusi  Marda,  in  thQ 
direction  of  the  Villa  Mattel,  lay  in  antiquity  the  Ckjsira  F^egrimij 
or  barracks  of  the  centurions  (*frumentarir  j  of  legions  on  foiedgn 
stations,  $ent  to  Homo  on  serviee  somewhat  resembling  that  of  an 
officer  of  the  intelligence  department.  The  barrack  a  included  several 
small  temples  (of  Isis,  Jupiter  Redux,  etc.).    St,  Pawl  on  his  arrival  , 
in  Home  was  consigned  to  tbe  Castra  Peregrin  a,  until  he  was  perwJ 
mitted  to  remove  to  hia  own  hired  ho^se  (Acta,  xxviii,  16,  30J. 
The  small  MafbU  Boat  ( *Navicella*)  which  stands  in  tbe  piazza  re- 
galia tLe  thank-offerings  dedicated  in  tbe  temples  by  the  centurlona*| 
after  dangerous  journeys^  a  small  marble  boat  being  an  appropTiate^  j 
gift  aftef  a  voyage.  An  antique  Tesael  of  this  kind  formerly  stood  in' J 
the  vestibule  of  the  church,  and  having  been  injured,  was  replace^ I 
by  a  copy  by  order  of  Leo  X.   Remains  of  similar  marble  boats  hava 
been  found  in  the  Viila  Matte  i. 

The  church  of  fiasita  Haria  in  Bom&icft,  or  ddla  NavieeUaf  one  of 
the  oldest  deaneries  of  Rome,  was  rebuilt  by  Pascbalis  I.  in  817,  to 
which  era  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  tribune  belong;  the  portico, 
erected  by  Leo  X.|  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  RaphaeL 

Iat«riar»  —  Tbe  Nave  resla  on  i;ig:ht€€n  fine  column*  of  granho;  the 
arch  of  the  TaiBuifR  oh  two  colutzuii  of  porphyry .  Th*^  Motaics  ttatfl  frnpi 
the  9th  c*nLj  but  were  ffeely  reatoptd  imd&r  OJemeut  XL:  *hovfi  tbe  arch^ 
L'lirbt  between  two  a^Dgtla  hud  thu  apu^tiefl,  beJow  arft  two  salntB;  in  Uie 
vaulting  ^  the  madonna  and  Child  Imparling  bkeningw,  Pa^tbaJia  I,  kiAsing 
her  foot,^  on  each  Aide  angels^  beneath  all  the  flE'iPf*  spHnj;  fnrtli  flowers.  ^ 
^  The  cliurcfa  H  open  od  the  second  Sunday  of  Li'jtnt  onlyv  ^n  Dthtsr  day*  " 
visitors  rln^  itt  tLc  door  marked '€uitode''.,  adjt^iiilii^  the  charch  on  the  right. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Tilla  MattAv^v^'^- 
111,  25;  adm.,  see  p,  139?  fee  2f>-S0  c.^^  \^^\\\^^  \^  V.^^^  v^^^  ^^^ 
property  ofM.  von  HGffm&nyifyUla  CdtUn^ontaivcLK    ^^^^^^'^^Cv&^J 
antiquities  in  the  j^arden  maybe  mentitj&e^  '^^  ^^'*'^^'^'*''' ""\  \w^^ 
Antiquity  stood  j^robably  in  tbe  temple  ol  U\a  e.».^\X.O&T^^^^  '^'^^'^ 
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middle  ages  near  the  AracoBli  until  1682,  when  it  was  presented  by 
the  Roman  Senate  to  Oiriaco  Mattei.  The  beautiful  grounds,  which 
command  a  striking  yiew  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  the  Alban  Mts. , 
are  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Opposite  Santa  Maria  in  Domnica ,  but  not  accessible  from  the 
Piazza  della  Navicella,  rises  Santo  Stefano  Rotondo.  We  follow  the 
Via  di  Santo  Stbpano  to  the  left,  pass  through  the  first  green  door 
(No.  7)  on  the  right,  and  ring  the  bell  under  the  porch. 

Santo  Stefano  Sotondo  (PI.  111,253  is  very  interesting  on  account 
of  its  construction,  and,  though  greatly  diminished  in  extent,  is  the 
largest  circular  church  in  existence.  It  stands  on  the  foundations  of 
the  central  structure  of  a  large  market  (Macellum  Magnum)  of  the  late 
imperial  epoch,  but  was  consecrated  as  a  church  in  468  by  Pope 
Simplicius,  and  in  the  following  centuries  gorgeously  decorated  with 
marble  and  mosaics.  It  then  fell  to  utter  decay,  but  was  restored  by 
Nicholas  V.  In  the  original  edifice,  the  diameter  of  which  was  70  yds., 
the  present  external  wall  formed  the  central  ring  of  columns,  while 
another  lower  wall,  decorated  with  pilasters,  11  yds.  distant,  and 
still  traceable  round  the  church,  formed  the  circumference.  The 
edifice  thus  consisted  of  three  concentric  rings ,  intersected  by  four 
transepts.  Nicholas  V.  shut  out  the  external  wall,  and  filled  up  the 
spaced  between  the  columns  of  the  central  ring  with  masonry,  with 
the  exception  of  the  projecting  chapels.  The  roof  is  rudely  con- 
structed of  wood.    The  old  entrance  was  on  the  E.  side. 

Interior.  In  the  present  vestibule,  erected  by  Nicholas  V.,  on  the  right, 
is  the  ancient  episcopal  throne,  an  antique  chair,  from  which  Gregory  the 
Great  delivered  one  of  his  homilies.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  an  altar-niche  with  mosaic  of  the  7th  cent.  \  in  the  second  chapel 
(1.)  a  fine  monument  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Most  of  the 
fifty-six  columns  are  of  granite,  a  few  of  marble.  Fearful  scenes  of  martyr- 
dom are  painted  on  the  lateral  walls,  by  Tempesta  and  Pomaraneio  (freely 
retouched).  In  the  centre  is  a  wooden  tsbemade.  The  roof  is  borne  by 
two  lofty   columns  of  granite  and  two  pilUurs. 

Beyond  the  church  the  Via  di  Santo  Stefano  (PI.  Ill,  25,  28) 
leads,  past  a  large  Military  Hospital  (to  the  left)  and  the  arches 
(Arcus  Neroniani  Aquae  Claudiat)  of  the  continuation  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  built  by  Nero  for  his  Golden  House,  to  (5  min.)  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lateran  (p.  290). 

1.  San  Glemente.    The  Lateran. 

Electric  Tramwat  from  the  Piazza  Venezia,  and  Tramway  from  the 
Railway  Station,  to  Piazza  San  Giovanni  in  LateranOy  see  Nos.  3  and  10  of 
the  Appx.  —  Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  Santo  Pantaleo  via  Piazza  Venezia  to 
Piazza  San  CHovanniy  see  No.  17  of  the  Appendix. 

From  the  Colosseum  (p.  266 ;  PI.  H,  22)  several  streets  run  to- 

wards  the  S,E. :  to  the  left  the  Via  Labicana  towards  the  so-called 

Tbermas  of  Titus  (p.  259),  to  the  light  t\ift^\«.  ^'^^  ^wiXx  ^^i^Ut^  to 

Santi  QuattTo  CoTOD&ti  (p.  289\  ioiiang  \.^i«k  loWomiv^  ^Jct'i'iX  ixfew^ 

fJ^e Lateran;  and  lastly,  between  tYieae,  t^i^NYkm^K^^^sss*^^^^ 
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IK  Latbrano,  running  dicect  to  ( ^/g  M.}  tlie  Lateran^  The  last  street 
leaiU  in  5  niiii.  to  a  small  piazKa,  where  on  the  left  rises  — 

"iBah  Clmueiite  (PI.  IIt  ^5;  one  of  the  Blde-entratK^eg  from  the 
street  generally  open ;  if  not,  visitors  ring  at  the  prindpal  door  under 
the  portico)^  one  of  the  hest-preaer?ed  basilicas  of  Rome.    EiLcava- 
tions  begun  in  1868  and  t^ojitiinied  from   1861  by  Prior  MuUooly.. 
(d.  1880)  have  laid  "baru  the  early- Christian  lower  chumh  and  two  j 
different  strata  of  Ho  man  masonry  below.     The  Christian  basiliiii  J 
(now  the  Iflwer  church )  is  mentioned  by  8t,  Jereme  as  early  as  B^'ip 
and  In  417  ^&s  the  scojie  of  &  council  of  the  church.    It  was  alinoBi  ' 
entirely  destroyed  in  1084  on  the  entr;^  of  Robert  Guisc:Rrd  into  Rome^  ' 
and  in  1108  PaBthalls  iJ,  erected  on  Its  ruins  the  present  nppet^ 
church  J  with  which  he  incorporated  several  ornaments  of  the  lower, 
such  a^  the  choir  and  the  ambones.  The  upper  church  was  also  fre- 
quently restored,  linaliy  with  eonsMerahle  taste  by  Clement  XL, 
who,  however,  added  the  nnsaitahle  ceiling  of  the  nave.  —  St.  Cie- 
ment  (91-100],  according  to  Roman  tra,dition,  was^  the  third  sn<icessor 
of  St,  Peterj  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Hlack  Sea»  This  church, 
which  Btaiids  on  the  traditional  site  of  his  house,  gives  a  titlD  to  a 
cardinal^  and  belongs  to  Irish  Dominicans. 

From  the  principal  gate  in  the  Via  di  San  Clemente,   we  firal 
enter  the  Atrit^rrij  surrounded  by  a  coloniiade  and  paved  with  frag^* 
menta  of  marble  (giallo  and  verde  antico)^  and  beyond  it  the  ^Uffkb 
OhubcHt  consisting  of  nave  and  aigles^  but,  like  most  early-Chrigt-  * 
tan  bai^iUcas,  without  a  transept.    Com  p.  p«  i^i, 

luteriof . -^  Tbfj  Kavk  with  it»  flat  ceiliDg  is  aeparftled  from  the  UisleA  ' 
hj  Bi^tefiQ  Antique   colnmna,   ami   i:oiiUinN  tkg  "^Screen  of  tlia  cliolr  and  I 
the  A»ibimis  tfom  the  lower  churchy  wlib  the  monogr&jai  of  Popo.  John  VtIL  r 
(key    kept   by   tha   sacristAn).      Tbe    Canopp   with  four    Cf^ilutuns    af   pa-  | 
vonAzzQtto  dates  from  the  time  of  Pa^chaJiji  IL  {p.  IxlJ.  —  In  the  T&ibuks 
In  an  nndent  cpiscopiLl  throne^  ree tared  in  IKB.    Mosaiat  (p,  Ijtiv)  of  iho  ! 
tribune  of  the  12tb  ceutiiTy,    On  the  rood-Arch  in  the  centre:  Bunt  c^f  QhTiat  ^ 
with  the  Sytdbolfi  of  the  Four  Evaugelistn^   {h)  S8,  Pan!  and  Lawrenee^  ' 
beluw   theui    Uaiah,    lower  down   the   city  of  Bethlehem,   (r,)  US.  Peter 
and  tJleuientf   below  them  Jeremiah  ^   lower  down  the  city  of  Jernji^Jein. 
Ou  the  vEkuUing:    Chrifi't  on  th^   Cruid^  with  John  und  Mq.ry  surrounded 
bif  luxarjant  wrcAtba,  Lalow  wbiizh  are  the  thirteen  lamba.    On  the  wall 
of  the  ap&e^  CLn&t  unA  the  apc^Ue^^  resttored  by  mo  An  a  of  pA  in  ting  only. 
—  On   the   wnlis   by  the  tribune   are  lUe   mnnnmenU   of  Card.  Roverella 
(d^  1476k  bj  Giomnai  BahnaUx  and  Ai^dreit  Bre^nQ^  and  of  Arcbbp.  Bruutif 
bf  Lui^i  €a^<mi  (1455],    —  Tke   cbupel  to  tb«  right   of  the  Canopy  ia 
elAborately  adurncd  with  frescoes  by  Jfavdii  of  scenea   Irum  the  livna  of 
dS.  Cyril  ^nd  Hethodiug^  exei^uted  In  ]^I8B  at  I  he  expense  i>f  Ahp.  Btrosa- 
niiLyr.    In  the  &djoiniii|jf  ehapei  ia  the  ApsCi  at  the  oud  of  tbe  Hicnif  Aiale^ 
is   a   atBtue    of   Joliii    the    BapUfit    by  jKjhowb   di    OiQvaani  Ohini,   —    Tt> 
the   left    of   the  princip&l  entratice]    the  C  appall  a  pklIiA  pAS#ioi9iJ  with 
fresec)e^  (retouch ed)^  attributed  by  the  tu^orUy  of  recent  eritlcfi  to  Mamtin^ 
(iHG-fjO)  and  uu  Ioniser  tn  Mmac*yio  liilT).    On  the  a  rob  over  the  entraneie 
the  Annunciation.    To  tbe  left,  outride  the  enl:ranc<if  St.  GliriBtn^b.'&c   <V^ 
the  wall  behind  Ibe  Altar  el  Craeifixioo.    Oi^  ihfc  \ftl%THVi&.^  ^ttv^a  S.T:WKt 
tbe  life  of  St.  i^atharine;   »bove,  ahe  re£TiiHi&  Vu  v^&tft^Vv  ^  Xv^i-^'^'^'^^  ^^> 
tfintihss  f hiking's  daa^hters  in  prUon-T  below,  ft^ie.  i^*V^^^* ^^^T^^ ^-^1^% 
mlnD  vviih  the  doctors  (heat  ot  the  aerieBl,  Vk^   ^u^e-\  ^^'^^^^^^^  J^^^TQ^^JaJfc 
an  which   »be  w^s   to  be   broken;    her  ex6c.T>>Aoxi.    T;\ife  TJ*(tti.VL^^^* 
^'indotr-witn,  ere&tly  ilftmaeed,  proUftbly  raertka^  \o  ^^*  o\'ii&'&^^- 
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As  above  mentioDed  (p.  287],  and  as  the  annexed  plan  and  sec- 
tions ahoWf  there  exiat  below  tbf)  ptesent  i^huroh  several  older 
strata  of  masonry.  Lowest  Of  aU^  and  forming  a  right  angle,  are  two 
massive  waUa,  conBtructed  of  blocks  of  tufa  quarried  on  the  Cslius 
itself  and  probably  dating  from  the  republican  epoeb  (No»  I.  in  the 
ground-plan  and  In  the  section).  Above  these  are  remains  of  work- 
manship of  the  Imperial  era,  executod  in  the  2nd  cunt,  after  Christ 
(No.  II,  intba  gronnd'plan  and  in  the  sei;tionj  see  also  p*  289).  Upon 
these  «Ttifl€ial  foundations  in  the  4th  cent,  was  erec-ted  tke  Christian 
basilica  which  now  forms  the  •LowBa  Church,  tb©  altar  of  which 
stood  at  the  point  marked  a  in  the  section.  This  was  a  much 
grander  edifice  than  tbe  church  afterwards  superim posed;  its  nave 
having  been  as  broad  as  that  of  the  upper  church  and  ono  of  Its 
aislea  put  together^  and  the  lower  apse  was  accordingly  considerably 
wider  than  the  upper.  During  the  construction  of  the  upper  church 
the  lower  was  entirely  covered  np  y  and  until  the  pre^nt  day  the 
two  churches  were  never  In  use  at  the  same  time.  —  The  lower 
church  [adm.  ^/'^  fr.)  is  shown  daily  10-12  and  2-4,  eiLcept  Sun.  and 
holidays,  by  the  sacristau,  vf^io  provides  a  light.  In  order,  however, 
to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  original  s  true  tore  j  which  has  been 
considerably  marred  by  alterations,  the  visitoi  sbould  visit  it  on  23rd 
Nov.,  1st  Feb.  ^  or  on  the  second  Monday  in  Lent,  on  which  days  the 
lower  church  is  illuminated  after  3  p^  m» ;  even  on  these  days, 
iowever,  the  Tisltor  should  carry  hh  own  candle  for  the  inspection 
of  details.  The  entfanre  is  from  the  sacristy  of  the  uppei  cliiirch 
[jti  the  right  aisle) ,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  copies  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  lower  church,  and  plans  comparing  the  upper  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  edifice. 

A  broad  izibrble  ataircaae^  wltb  iD^crfptlc^nv  on  the  waJle  from  thfi  tiitiQ 
or  Pope  Dama^us,  d^c^nds  to  the  veatibtile  In  which  the  nvv&  «Dd 
Lisl'is  of  the  lower  cbur^It  terminate^  The  walle  between  the  eoluiunji  of 
tbe  right  ai^le  wera  bidU  on  the  Otica^iOD  of  ike  con^truutimn  of  tli0  upp<er 
ohufch.  Tbe  buttresses  constructed  during  the  recent  excavatiotifi  for  Urn 
iupport  of  the  upper  church  jitc  recogoii^ble  by  their  whiteivai»h- 

Tbe  'Fa^scoaa  date  from  difTerent  periods,  ejcteodiDg  owr  flcven  cent* 
nries*    SH.jme  of  Ihem  Hre  in  excellent  presei-vatloo.    We  begin  with  the  — 

YiL^TiBULit^    Immediately  hy  the  staircufl  la  a  fedaale  h€«d  with   ^  halo 
C5th  cBiit.)^  —  Farther  to  tbe  left,  tinder  the  flrst  arch,  Cbriat  bks^ini  in  the 
^reelt  mode,   with   £rflt,   middle^   and  UttJe  finger  extended^   between    tbe 
arcbaagela  aJichael  and  Gabriel  and  89.  Andrew  {\.}  and  Clement  (rO-    Before 
blin  kne^l  SS,  Cyril  and  Metbodlni  (9th  or  JOth  cent.].    The  figitrej  in  tblSj 
aa  well  as  In  tlie  following  seenea,  have  their  riiime?  attached.  —  Oppi>*itte 
(On  ^he  right),  a  Mother  find^  at  ihealts^r  tif  St.  Clement  her  child  who  bad 
been  0 wallowed  up  b^  the  sea  and  thrown  on  shore  a  yc^r  Utcjr«     Under  it 
the  family  of  the  donor  grcjuped  round  the  medallion- portrait  of  St.  Clereient. 
To  thf)  right  is  tha  dedication :  Eif<)  Beno  de  Bttpi^a  prit  amore  dH  et  heati 
Gtenieniu  piag^rt  feci  (9th  cent.  I.  —  On  tbe  rtght|  farther  on^   the  Trtina-      I 
fer^nct  of  the  remain b  of  St.  Cyril  from  the  Vatic Rn  to  San  Clemente  in  the      I 
^/grt   of  Pope  Jflcholas,  with  the.  dedication :    Eff{^  Maria  Jlf^^etlana  pr^     " 
ifmffre  3e4  fti  r^medio  anime  wwe   haat  ptngere  jt^i.  —    K\  Vktt  eod^  of  tlie 
^entibalQ  on  the  tight  la  the  entrance  t»  ttift  -- 
-w^ffT   Ajslb.     OTCr  the    door    o£  tlie  \^^^  wa  ^^^^^  ,>*S^';S^'^.^ 
^^^.  oiwMch  that  in  tho  ceuUe  rep™iiT.ta  Wii.  TftB^VVvW^  ^X  v  >3t.m. 
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Two  only  of  the  frescoes  at  the  end  of  this  aisle  are  distinguishable :  on  the 
posterior  wall  in  the  left  corner ,  St.  Cyril  before  the  Bmp.  Michael ;  on 
the  lateral  wall,  a  Youth  baptised  by  St.  Methodius  (10th  cent.). 

The  Nave  is  now  entered  through  the  arch  in  the  right  wall.  Here, 
immediately  to  the  left,  is  a  fresco  in  three  sections,  one  above  the  other. 
Half  of  the  uppermost,  the  Enthronement  of  St.  Clement,  is  destroyed. 
That  in  the  centre  represents  St.  Clement  celebrating  mass;  on  the  right 
Theodora  oonTerted  to  Christianity  and  her  husband  Sisinius  struck  with 
blindness ;  the  smaller  figures  on  the  left  are  those  of  the  donor  Beno  and 
his  wife.  Below  it  is  also  the  dedicatory  inscription :  Hffo  Beno  de  Bapiza 
cum  McuHa  uxore  mea^  etc.  The  lowest  represents  Sisinius  causing  a  column 
to  be  bound  instead  of  St.  Clement  (9th  cent.).  The  lateral  surfaces  of 
this  pier  are  also  adorned  with  frescoes  (1.  St.  Antony,  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den;  r.  St.  Egidius,  St.  Blasius),  but  the  adjoining  wall  prevents  them 
from  being  seen.  —  Farther  on  towards  the  vestibule,  on  the  same  wall,  is 
another  and  larger  fresco  in  three  sections.  The  highest,  now  half  obliterated, 
represents  Christ  between  Michael  and  St.  Clement  (1.),  and  Ghabriel  and 
St.  Nicholas  (r.).  In  the  centre  are  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Alexius, 
placed  side  by  side  as  is  the  case  with  scenes  on  Boman  sarcophagi:  a. 
Alexins  returns  unrecognised  to  Rome  as  a  hermit;  b.  Pope  Boniface 
I.  blesses  the  dying  man;  e.  The  betrothed  of  St.  Alexius  recognises 
his  corpse.  The  lowest  of  the  three  frescoes  is  of  a  decorative  character 
with  flowers  and  birds.  —  At  the  end  of  this  wall  are  three  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  Next  to  them ,  on  the  wall  of  the  vestibule ,  on  the 
right,  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  left,  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  Over  the 
latter,  Christ  borne  by  four  angels  ;  at  the  corners  St.  Vitus  (r.)  and  Leo  IV. 
(1.)  with  the  inscription  8.  Dom.  Leo  IV.  P.  P.  Ro.^  and  the  square  nimbus 
with  which  living  persons  were  usually  represented  (9th  cent.). 

The  frescoes  of  the  external  wall  of  the  Sight  Aislb  are  almost 
obliterated.  A  niche  here  contains  a  group  of  Mary  with  Jesus.  On  the 
arch  above,  Christ  (beardless),  with  figures  of  angels  and  saints  on  each  side. 

Below  the  apse  are  the  remains  of  Buildinos  of  thk  Impkbial  Agk 
(No.  .II.,  marked  black ,  in  the  plan) ,  built  of  brick.  The  first  of  the 
three  adjoining  chambers  is  enriched  with  stucco.  The  next  is  an  ante* 
chamber  to  a  Chapel  of  Mithroi,  in  which,  rather  singularly,  a  statue  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  was  found.  These  chambers  are  damp  and  partly  filled 
with  water.    A  staircase  descends  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  right  aisle. 

A  transverse  street  opposite  to  San  Clemente  leads  to  the  Via  db' 
Santi  Quatt&o,  which  then  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  — 

Santi  Qnattro  Goronati  (PI.  II,  25 ;  entrance  by  the  gate  of  the 
Osplzio  di  Orfane),  dedicated  to  SS.  Severus,  Severianns,  Carpo- 
phorus,  and  Yictorinus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian. 
Five  sculptors,  who  met  with  a  similar  fate  for  refusing  to  make 
images  of  heathen  gods,  are  also  revered  here  (the  ^scarpellini',  or 
stone-masons,  therefore  possess  one  of  the  chapels).  The  date  of 
the  foundation  is  very  remote,  and  probably  some  ancient  struc- 
ture was  originally  incorporated  in  the  church.  After  its  destruction 
by  Robert  Guiscard,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Paschalis  11.  in  1111,  re- 
stored under  Martin  V.  by  Card.  Alfonso  Carillo ,  and  afterwards 
partly  modernized.    Key  in  the  entrance-court  to  the  right  (1/2  ^O* 

The  church  now  has  two  Entrangb  Coobts,   a  peculiarity  owing  to 
the  diminution  of  its  size  on  one  of  the  restorations,  probably  by  Paschalis  U.. 
It  originally  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  second  «,ww\,.^  "m^^  S5«i  Vsto^wt 
brs^dth  is  indicated  by  the  ancient  columns  Vn.  X\i^  v^aW^  q^  'Oka  ^1?"'^'^^!^ 
The  disproportionate  size  of  the  tribune  Vn  \\ve  \tv\.<iT\viT  <i».xv  ^"^''^^TT^^ 
otherwise  Accouated  for.  —  On  the  riglit,  under  \ixe  «.«>^«>^'^*'^*'^'^^'^x'S:2cB3i*'«» 
entrBBce  to  the  second  court,  is  the  CappcUa  di  San  S^^^^tS"**  ^^^^^S^«^ 
the  stone-masons),  consecrated  under  Innocent  W .  Vtv  ViA»>  ^^^ 
Baevkkbr.    Italy  n.    13th   Edition.  *^^ 
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though  unattractive  ancient  paintings  from  the  life  of  Constantine,  somewhat 
after  the  Byzantine  style.  —  The  Intbbiob  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with 
galleries.  The  tribune  is  decorated  with  baroque  frescoes  by  Giwanni  da 
San  Oiovanni  and  contains  a  canopy  by  Luigi  Capponi. 


To  the  right ,  farther  on  in  the  Via  San  Giovanni  (p.  286),  is  a 
large  hospital  for  women,  with  the  obstetric  clinical  department  of 
the  University.  The  Via  di  San  Giovanni  ends  at  the  Piazza  di  Sak 
Giovanni  in  Laterano  (PI.  Ill,  28),  the  buildings  in  which  were 
erected  by  Sixtns  Y.,  except  the  new  houses  to  the  left,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  Via  Memlana  (p.  173).  In  the  S.W.  comer  is  the  old 
baptistery,  in  the  S.E.  angle  the  transept-fa^de  of  San  Oiovanni  m 
Laterano  (p.  291),  and  on  the  E.  the  Lateran  Palace  (p.  293). 

In  the  centre  rises  an  Obelisk  of  red  granite,  originally  erected 
by  King  Tutmes  HI.  (B.C.  1597-60)  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the 
Snn  at  Thebes,  and  brought  by  Constantius  to  the  Circus  Maximus 
in  357.  In  1587  it  was  discovered  there  in  three  pieces,  and  in  1588 
was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  on  its  present  site.  This  is  the  largest 
obelisk  in  existence,  being  105  ft.  in  height,  or  with  the  pedestal 
154  ft.,  and  about  430  tons  in  weight. 

We  first  visit  the  octagonal  *Bapti8ter7,  II  BattiaterOf  or  San 
Oiovanni  in  Fonte^  which  was  long  the  only  baptistery  at  Rome,  and 
afforded  a  model  for  all  later  buildings  of  the  kind.  Here,  according 
to  a  Roman  tradition,  Constantine  the  Great  was  baptised  by  Pope 
Sylvester  I.  in  324  (his  baptism,  in  fact,  took  place  in  337,  shortly 
before  his  death).  Sixtus  111.  (d.  440)  is  regarded  as  the  true  founder. 
In  461  Pope  Hilarius  added  to  the  baptistery  the  Oratories  of  St,  John 
ihe  Evangelist  and  St,  John  the  Baptist  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  re- 
spectively, and  about  the  year  640  John  IV.  added  the  Oratory  of 
San  VenanziOj  adjoining  the  former.  Leo  X.  roofed  the  baptistery 
with  lead,  and  his  successors  decorated  and  modernized  it. 

From  the  piazza  we  at  once  enter  the  precincts  of  the  Bap*ibtb&y  itself 
(t*l.  a).  It  is  divided  into  a  central  space  and  surrounding  passage  by  -eight 
large  columns  of  porphyry  with  antique  marble  entablature,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Constantine.  In  the  centre  is  the  font  in 
green  basalt.  The  frescoes  are  by  A.  Sacehi^  Maratta,  and  others.  >-  Ad- 
jacent, to  the  right,  is  the  Obatobt  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (PI.  6),  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  saint  in  bronze  by  L.  Falodter,  executed  in  17^2  (after 
Donatello),  between  two  columns  of  serpentine.  The  bronze  doors  were  pre- 
sented by  Hilarius.  —  On  the  left,  opposite  this  oratory,  is  the  Okatobt  or 
St.  John  thb  Evangelist  (PI.  e),  with  bronze  doors  of  1196,  and  adorned  with 
fine  Mosaics  representing  birds  and  flowers  on  a  golden  ground.  The  statue 
of  the  saint,  between  two  alabaster  columns,  is  by  Landini  (d.  1594),  — 
A  third  door  admits  to  the  square  Obatokio  di  Sam  Vsmakzio  (PI.  <f),  with 
elaborate  mosaics  of  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  —  The  fourth  door,  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  from  the  piazza,  opens  on  the  Poktigo  di  San  Vbnanzio 
(PI.  e),  formerly  the  vestibule  of  the  Baptistery,  when  the  chief  entrance 
was  on  this  side.  In  1154  the  portico  was  converted  into  two  chapels. 
The  apse  to  the  left  ia  enriched  with  admirable  Mosaic  of  the  5th  cent.,  con- 
sisting  of  gold  arabesques  on  a  blue  ground.  Over  \,\ift  ^oot  \iQ  \\i%.  ^^.^tistlry 
'*  «  Cracidxion ,  a  relief  in  marble ,  oi  11^.  —  *I^^  oxi.\«t  ^oqt  qI  >COl^ 
*'^  ia  adorned  with  two  ancient  columns  oi  poxpVv^T^  -wViv  V\^««  vceD\- 

^tUJtinto  the  wall  here  by  Sixtus  111.    llleaAa  \o\.\v^CoutVjw^^ 

»«Jd  at  ihe  same  time  as  the  cliolr  oi  Sa-u  ^VonwvtA  ^ti  \.*X«iwi^o. 
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I  The  basilic:^  of  *Bftii  Giovansi  in  Lftterano  [PI.  in,  28}j  *om- 

K  nium  urbis  et  orhis  ecdesiatum  matvr  ei  c&pui\  was  the  piiiieipal 
^  church  of  Rtjmij  alter  tho  time  of  Constatitiii<^  the  Great  (p.  xijc?  |» 
The  emperor  presented  Pope  Sylvester  I.  with  a  large  palace,  whieh 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Laterani,  and  fitted 
up  a  church  within  it.  U  was  called  ih&Baaitica  Conataniiniana  after 
itfl  founder,  and  sometimes  BasUica  Sancti  Salvatoria^  or  Aula  Dtij 

Iai  heiug  a  aecoud  ZioUf  aud  gradually  bticame  privileged  to  giant  the 
most  ample  indalgenceE-  It  was  ovexthrown  by  au  earthquake  in 
896,  hut  was  re-erected  by  Sergios  111.  (904-91 IJ,  »nd  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptists  In  1308  it  was  burned  down,  but  it  was  restored 
by  Clement  Y.^  and  decorated  with  paintiuf^s  by  Giotto*  A  geoond 
fire  destroyed  the  churoh  in  1360,  after  which  it  was  rehuUt  by  Ur- 
ban Y.  and  Gregory  XI*  It  was  tigain  altered  by  Martin  Y,  (1430)^ 
HI  n  gene  I Y,^  and  Alexander  YI.,  and  mode  mi  zed  by  FmalY.  (Io60), 
by  the  altexatlona  of  F,  Borromini  (1650),  and  by  the  facade  of 
AL  QaliUi  (1734).  In  1876-36  the  church  was  enlarg&d  by  moving 
hack  the  tKbuna  and  choir* 

The  Pbinctipal  FA9AIJB,  by  Galitei,  is  turned  to  the  E*,  abutting 
on  the  Fia^^a  di  Porta  San  Giovanni  (p*  299)*  With  its  portico 
(33  ft*  deep  and  196  ft*  long)  and  the  open  loggia  above  it|  it  is 
one  of  the  beat  of  this  description  in  Rome.  From  the  loggia  the  Pope 
used  to  pronounce  his  benediction  on  Ascension  Bay*  Of  the  five 
entrances  the  Porta  Santa  ii  wnUed  up  and  is  opened  only  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  Tho  central  entrance  has  two  antique  hron^o  doors 
adorned  with  garlands^  etc.  To  the  extreme  left  is  an  ancient  statue 
of  Oonstantine  the  Groat^  found  in  his  Thermas  (p,  169). 

Tlie  F4.9ADB  QT  fHB  9*  T:eAMeErTj  looking  on  the  Piazza  di  Sau 
Gioranni  in  Laterano  [p.  290)  ^  ia  also  adorned  with  a  portico, 
added  by  SisLtus  Y.  The  caps  of  the  small  campanili,  standing  far 
apart,  were  added  hy  Hus  IV*  The  veatibule  helow ,  to  the  right, 
ccntaina  a  bronze  statue  of  Henri  lY  of  frante^  hy  Nic,  Cotdkn 
[Fl.  12),  —  FiTo  important  CoimcLb  have  been  held  in  this  chuicbj 
vh.  those  of  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1512. 

iNTiiuioH*  The  Nate  (426  ft*  in  length),  flanked  hy  double  aisles^ 
is  borne  hy  twelve  pillar^^  the  work  of  Be»Tomtnij  partly  enclosing 
the  ancient  columns.  In  the  nicheH  are  the  Twelve  ApoBtles^  of  the 
school  of  Bernini^  relief  by  Aigardi.    Over  these  art^  the  figures  of 
twelve  prophets.  The  gorgeous  ceiling,  said  to  have  been  designed 
hy  Michael  Angela ^  is  more  probably  hy  Qiacomo  della  Fotia.    The 
richly  inlaid  pavement  dates  from  the  time  of  Martin  V.    Ori  the 
right  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  nave  fire  the  only  two  ancient  £Tfl.a\tAi 
iXjtuniHB  now  visible.  Below,  In  froiit  ot  tUfe  IJouft^iVi^  \%  ^'f. Vs»Si.^ 
flome  monument  o/PopO  Martin  Y*  ( A ,  i4M"^  ^  V\v  \iT^a\^i.^  ^  M  ^>h«^*^''* 
d/  mor^  minL   —  In  £he  centre  i^f  i\\e  T^x-sa^Tt,  ^"^^^'^^V^'^l^Vy**- 
by  four  steps,    is  the  ^Canopv,  u-  be'A\it\Ui\  GotX^V.  ^^^^  ^,^*.*vt^.  ^» 
drm/ano(iBe7;  restored  in  1S51),  ^1\^  ^i^^S^^^?^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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The  basilicA  of  *Saii  Oiovaimi  iji  Laterano  (PI.  HI,  28),  ^om- 
fiium  urhis  H  arhis  tcclestaTum  mater  €i  caput\  was  the  p  rind  pal 
chuTcb  of  Rome  after  the  time  of  GonMtautiim  the  Great  (p,  itzxv). 
Tlie  empeiroi  presented  Pope  Sylvester  I*  with  a.  large  paUce,  which 
had  hitherto  helonged  to  the  wealthy  fs^mlly  of  the  Later&nl,  and  fitted 
up  a  churoh  within  it.  It  was  called  the  Basitictt  CoTUtufiiitiisna  after 
tt*  founder^  and  80metimei3  Basilka  Sancti  SalvaioriSj  or  Aula  J>ei, 
59  being  a  seiiMJEid  ZiOT),  and  gradnally  hei^ame  privileged  to  grant  the 
most  ample  indnlgendes.  It  wis  overthiown  by  an  earthquake  in 
896,  hut  was  re-erected  by  Sergius  III,  (904-91 1),  and  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist.  In  1308  it  was  burned  down^  but  it  was  restored 
by  Cletnent  V.j  and  decorated  with  paintings  hy  Giotto.  A  secoud 
fire  destroyed  the  church  In  1360|  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ur- 
ban Y*  and  Gregory  XJ.  It  was  again  altered  hy  Martlu  V*  (1430], 
Eugene  IV,,  and  Alexander  TI,^  and  roodenii/ed  by  PiualV,  (1560), 
by  the  alterations  of  F.  Borfomini  (1650),  and  by  the  facade  of 
Ai,  GaliUi  (1734).  In  1875-86  the  church  was  enlarged  by  moving 
ha<:k  (he  tribnna  and  choir. 

The  PaENCifAL  Fa^auk,  hy  Galilei,  is  turned  to  the  E,^  abutting 
on  the  Piazza  di  Porta  San  Giovanni  (p.  299).  With  its  portico 
(33  ft.  deep  and  196  ft*  Jong)  and  the  open  loggia  above  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  this  descriptioti  in  Rome.  From  the  loggia  the  Pope 
ii9«d  to  pronounce  his  benediction  on  Ascension  Day.  Of  the  five 
entiancei  the  Porta  Santa  ia  walled  up  and  ta  opened  only  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  The  central  entrance  has  two  antique  bronze  doors 
adorned  with  garlands,  etc.  To  the  eiLtreme  left  is  an  ancient  statue 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  found  in  his  Therma  (p.  169). 

The  Facahs  of  the  S,  TmANS£FT^  looking  on  the  PiaK^a  di  San 
Gioranni  in  Laterano  [p.  290) ,  ^^  ^^^^  adorned  with  a  portico^ 
added  by  Sirtus  Y^  The  caps  of  the  small  camp  an  ill,,  standing  far 
apart,  were  added  by  l*ius  IV*  The  vestihule  below  ^  to  the  right, 
contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Henri  IV  of  France,  by  Nk,  CordkH 
(PL  12).  —  FiTeimpoTtant  Councils  have  been  held  in  this  churdi^ 
vi%.  those  of  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1512, 

iNTBuroR.  The  Nate  (426  ft.  iu  length),  flanked  by  double  aisles, 

is  horrie  by  twelve  pillars,  the  work  of  Borrovnthiij  partly  euclosfng 

the  ancient  columns.  In  the  niches  are  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  the 

school  of  Bernini;  reliefs  by  Alffardi.    Over  these  are  the  figures  of 

twelve  prophets.  The  gorgeous  ceiling,  said  to  have  been  designed 

by  Mfchud  An^ftloy  is  more  probably  by  Oiacomo  della  Fotia.    The 

rjchly  Inlaid  pavenient  dates  from  the  time  of  Martin  V.    Ou  the 

r1|ht  and  left  at  the  end  Of  the  nave  are  the  only  two  ancient  gtattUj?. 

columns  now  fisihle.  Below,  In  front  of  tUe  tJouft^^Vi^W^^VKwS.^  I 

K|,vm«  mftniwn^tfit  o/Pope  Martin  V,  (A.U^^'^.^^v^yT^ui.^.'^'l  ^V^^'i-t^t      J 

b  -  In  the  centre  of  t\ve 't^x-^ST^^t-^.  ^'^^'\'^V^\r.^ 

I  *he  ^Canopy,    a  bea\^l\?u\  aoft^^c-  ^^T^  t^clt^mv  • 

1^^^^^     Wored   in  1851),   vrvtXi  ^wixi^ei^^^  ^^  "*  ■ 


r 
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deBigaGd  l>y  AL  GaliUi  In  1794 ,  cotiMns  four  anrlent  porphyry 
uolumTJS  and  a  large  vessel  of  porphyry  from  the  portiro  of  the 
Pantheon,  in  front  of  the  hronze  dgnre  of  Clement  XIJ.  (Corsini, 
d.  174:0)  J  the  walls  suniptnoTiBly  inUid  with  pteeioue  stones.  Be- 
low the  iihapel  ta  the  hurial- vault  of  the  Oorsini ,  mth  a  *Pietl 
by  Antonio  Montauti  (or  more  parohably  Bemtm^  tkough  not  in  Mm 
UBual  style). 

The  gacdfltan  condacts  ^isltorj  from  the  last  chapel  of  the  S, 
aisle  into  the  intereating  *ijLOiETmRa  ('Chlostro'J,  (;onPtructed  In  tke 
13th  eent=  by  VassaUettus  (comp.  p,  383),  with  immeraus  j?iiiall  tpiral 
and  inlaid  columns  {p.  liiii).  Yarioua  frEti^nients  from  the  old  church 
are  deposited  In  the  pai^sa^os.  The  monastery  was  founded  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  cent,  by  Benedictines  from  Mte,  Cass i no, 

Tlie  N.  side  of  the  Piaxza  di  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  is  oc- 
cupied by  new  buildings.  Between  the  Via  A^rlosto  and  the  Via 
Tasso,  which  begin  here,  lies  the  Casino  Massimi  (^Pl.  II ,  ^8 ;  tiot 
viflible  from  the  piaataa),  the  only  reUo  of  the  Villa  Ma^HmL  Three 
room  a  in  this  are  adorned  with  Frescoes  from  the  three  great  Italian 
poets  I) a II tOi  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  painted  for  Prince  Caniiilo  Masaiml 
in  1821-28  by  the  German  anists  JuL  Schnorr,  Ph,  Vett,  A,  Kochj 
Oyerbeck,  and  Fiihf  ieh  (aiimlesion  only  on  special  introduction). 

On  the  E.  Eide  of  the  piazza,  adjoining  the  basilica  of  S^n  QiO' 
vaniii  in  Laterano,  rU^s  the  — 

?»l»iKO  del I.«t«tr*iio  (Pi.  Ill,  26),  to  which,  together  with  the 
Vatican  and  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  privilege  of  eiteiritoriality 
■was  secured  by  a  law  of  1871.  Tlua  waa  the  rEBldenca  of  the 
popes  from  the  tinae  of  Constant Lne  down  to  the  migration  to 
Avignon.  The  old  palace  was  mnch  larger  than  the  presentj  and 
inolnded  the  Sancta  Sanctornra  Chapel  (p,  298 ).  AftOT  tke  great  fire 
in  1308  It  lay  in  ruins,  but  these  i^ere  removed,  and  the  ul^w  paUoe 
erected  by  Uomenico  Fontanaj  by  order  of  8ix.tua  V.  in  1686.  As 
it  remained  unoccupied,  it  was  converted  by  innocent  XU.  into  an 
orphan  -  asylum  in  1693,  In  1343  Gregory  XVL  set  apart  the 
palace  for  the  heathen  and  Christian  antiquiiies  for  which  the 
Vatican  and  Capitoline  museums  no  longer  afforde4  space,  and 
named  it  the  *MU8ettm  &Tegotiantiin  Lateranenae^  The  entrance 
is  in  the  Piazza  di  Porta  San  Gio-^auni  l  p.  'i99 ),  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  pahoe.   Admission,  see  pp,  140,  141. 

On  tUe  groundlioor  is  the  so^cailed  *]Ciiaeo  Prolono,  or  collet: tlon 
of  ancient  sculptures,  including  several  admirable  works,  Oomp. 
Helhiffj  Antiq^uitie3  In  Romej  voL  i,  pp.  46[j-518h  — -  We  cross  the 
entrance  hall  and  follow  the  arcades  of  the  court,  to  the  left^  to 
the  end  of  the  W»  wing ,  where  we  b^ftlt\  Ti\fitL  ^oi^^o.  \.  V^wjk?^- 
gronnri-pJaiJ,  p.  29i). 

L  JiooM.  En  trance- waU:  6,  BtalaieUft  itv  \\ift  %t^\e^  ^^^^  ^^""^ 
rurtheno^  Of  Phidi&Bi    10.   Tcmb-ieliel  (^^Mt\<ii%  ^'^^^'^^^^"^       '- 
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Edacation  of  the  young  JEscalapins  (fonntain-ieliel).  Left  wall : 
13.  Two  pugilists,  named  Daies  and  Entellns  (in  relief);  15.  Bust 
of  Marcns  Anrelins.  20.  Roman  emperor  aocompanied  by  lictors. 
The  upper  part  of  this  relief  (now  in  the  Therma  Mosenm,  p.  164) 
represents  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  which  was  founded  by 
Hadrian  (p.  264),  so  that  the  restoration  of  the  emperor's  head  as 
Trajan  is  erroneous.  —  In  front  of  the  last,  19.  Statuette  of  a  girl 
(known  as  Nemesis);  26.  Nymph  giving  water  out  of  a  drinking- 
horn  to  a  boy-satyr  (fountain-relief).  Right  wall :  Several  excellent 
torsos ;  51.  Portion  of  a  statue  of  Artemis,  with  traces  of  a  deer  on 
the  left  arm.  In  the  centre  a  mosaic  with  pugilists,  from  the  Therms 
of  OaracaUa  (see  1st  floor,  p.  298).  —  II.  Room  :  interesting  archi*  . 
tectutal  fragments,  especially  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  86,  130, 
168.  Fragments  of  a  frieze,  in  the  centre  of  the  walls  of  the  en- 
trance, the  egress,  and  that  on  the  right.  —  III.  Room  :  by  the 
entrance- wall ;  255.  Statue  of  iEsculapius.  Right  wall :  256.  An- 
tinous  (p.  Iv ;  head  modem),  found  at  Ostia.  —  lY .  Room.  Entrance- 
wall  :  273.  Roman  female  portrait.  •278.  Medea  with  the  Peliades 
preparing  the  cauldron  for  the  sacrifice  of  Pelias ;  the  sorceress  is 
the  figure  on  the  left  (a  Greek  relief).  291 .  Statue  of  Germanicns. 
Right  wall:  319.  Statue  of  Mars.  Wall  of  egress:  348.  Replica 
of  the  reposing  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (p.  1).  On  a  cippus :  352.  Bu9i 
of  a  Youthful  Member  of  the  Claudian  Gens,  In  the  centre,  382. 
Beautiful  basin  of  lumachella  (a  kind  of  shell-marble). 
We  now  cross  the  passage  to  the  — 

y.  Room.  Rear  waU:  394.  Roman  portrait-bust;  *396,  406. 
Hermffi  of  Pan ;  407.  Cinerary  Urn  with  the  head  of  Medusa  and 
representation  of  a  cock-fight.  In  the  centre:  399.  Stag,  in  basalt, 
which  originally  bore  a  figure  of  Artemis.  —  VI.  Room  :  collection 
of  sculptures  from  Gerveteri,  the  ancient  0»re  (p.  416).  Entrance 
wall :  427.  Circular  altar  with  Pan  and  two  dancing  Hor» ;  on  it, 
428.  Colossal  portrait-head  (perhaps  Augustus) ;  433.  Statue  of  an 
emperor,  head  modern.  Rear  wall:  435,  437.  Colossal  sitting 
figures  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius ;  between  them ,  436.  The  younger 
Agrippina  (?\  Wall  of  egress:  439.  Statue  of  an  emperor.  In 
front  of  it :  442.  Relief  with  representation  of  the  deities  of  three 
Etruscan  cities  (Tarquinii,  Void,  Vetulonia).  On  the  pillar  be- 
tween the  windows :  445.  Female  portrait-statue  (perhaps  Dm- 
silla).  In  the  centre,  447,  460.  Two  sleeping  Sileni  (from  a  foun- 
tain) ;  448.  Altar  with  representation  of  sacrifice.  —  VII.  Room. 
On  the  right :  ♦462.  So-called  Dancing  Satyr ,  found  near  S.  Lmda 
in  Selce ;  more  probably  Marsyas  endeavouring  to  pick  up  the  flutes 
thrown  away  by  Athene,  and  recoiling  on  the  appearance  of  the 
goddeBB,  from  &  group  by  Myron  (p.  xlviii^  the  arms  and  cymbala 
^re  erroneoualy  restored).  Opposite  tlie  fenUwi^fc-.  wv. «.  t«h^\:^V!^i^ 
^^^fiBtal^  **476.  Sophocles^  one  of  the  mo^t  )&€«.Ti.\MvjX  wv^vbqX.-^^- 
'^tfleB  in  exigtence,   found  at  Texiawxi*.  Va  V^*^.   ^\Ti.^^ 
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sUtue  at  the  poet  the  flculptoT  h&i  endeBTOHTed  to  prcduce  &  type 
of  perfect  m^nhooil,  to  ponrtray  the  iGlf-reliance  of  genius  a.nd  the 
unruffled  dignity  of  manly  beauty;  and  he  has  accompUahed  hia 
oh;fe(M  by  the  general  grand eni  of  his  design^  the  e«ay  attitude  and 
noble  BymTnetTy  of  the  dgnre^  aiid  the  ex^pressUe  attitude  of  tlie 
head  ^  "while  the  bioad  and  lofty  foiehead,  the  gentle  and  im&g- 
inative  eyo,  the  flrm  cheelc^  and  the  earnest  hnt  benevolent  month 
complete  the  pii;^tnre  of  a  man  who  has  attained  the  zenith  of 
human  excellenoe  aiid  happiness/  To  the  right;  475,  Portrait  of  a 
Diado<iho8.  —  VJIL  Room,  Entrance-wall :  left,  •487.  Helief  of  a 
poet,  with  maaka^  and  a  Muse;  to  the  light^  above ^  49B.  Small 
head  of  a  sleeping  nymph ;  497.  Small  head  of  a  victorious  athlete. 
Left  wall  t  516,  Fragment  of  a  Rom  an  relief.  In  the  centre  ^  *534* 
Sifjiue  of  Poi£idony  found  at  Porto.  —  IX.  liooai,  containing  nu- 
merous architeetniral  fragments  brought  to  light  by  the  eicavatjona 
in  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Appia.  ]n  the  centre:  656.  Trian^uk^ 
ilra  with  Bacchanalian  dances,  —  X.  Room:  chietly  aculpturea  fi^m 
the  tombs  of  the  HaterU^  on  the  Via  Labicana  near  Centoeelle^ 
Entrance- wall  1  676 ^  677.  Portrait- busts {  between  them,  676, 
Belief  of  a  large  tomb,  with  powerful  lifting  *  matihine  adjacent. 
Right  wall :  *686.  Tiiatigiijar  pillar,  with  a  candelabrum  wreathed 
with  roses  on  two  of  the  sides;  691.  Relief  of  a  dead  woman  lying- 
in  state,  BnTrounded  by  mo  urn  era.  Wall  of  egress:  T19.  Relief  with 
representation  of  Horn  an  buildings,  among  which  the  Arch  of  Titua 
and  the  Colosseum  are  distinguishable.  Above  it,  T21.  Relief  with 
Meionry  (broken),  Ceres,  Phi  to  ^  and  Proserpine  (of  a  late  period). 
In  the  centre  :  740,  Cupid  on  a  dolphin.  ' 

We  neit  cross  a  second  paeMge  to  the  — 

XL  Boom.    The  aonlpturea  are  chiefly  from  the  tombs  on  the  I 
Via  Latina(p,  375).   Entrance-wall :  to  the  right,  761.  Bacchanaliatl 
saloophagus.    Right  wall:  765.   Sarcophagus  with  pugilists j  769. 
SareophaguB  with  Adonis  (on  tlie  lid^  the  history  of  (Edipus),    Wall  | 
of  ©gresB  :  783,  Greek  votiye  relief  (two  men  and  a  stripling  ood  vers- 
iiig) ;  below,  7B%  Fragment  of  a  Nereid,  In  the  centre  ;  792.  Large 
safoophaguB  with  triumphal  procession  of  Bacchus.  —  XI T,  Room, 
Kntrance-waU  ;  799.  Sarcophagus  with  the  atoiy  of  Orestes  (death 
of  jEgistheufl,  etc.)  j  808.  Head  of  Augnstus.    Wall  of  egress :  813. 
Sarcophagus  with  the  destruction  of  the  Children  of  Niobe,    In  the 
centre:  &3i.  Circular  Ara  from  Veiij  an  imitation  of  the  Futeal 
Li  bonis  in  the  Roman  Forum.  —  XIII.  Room,  Entrauce-WHill :  840. 
Tomb-relief  of  Ulpia  Epigone ;  Bi2.  Relief  of  a  Titan  fighting ;  346, 
Portrait  Statue  of  C  Caeltus  Saiurmntia.    Right  wall :  Portion  a  of 
colossal  statues  in  porphyry.     Wall  of  egTesa:  866.  Kom-axv  t^xs??* 
relief^  *86B.  Relief,  Pyladei  suppottiug  t\i^  ^^.V^xt^^.^^^TtsJ^'t^  >^ 
the  contra;  SS2.  SarcopbaguB  of  V.  CaiC.\\w% ^ ^X'^^*^^*^  "'^"'^^^ 
representation  of  a  funeral-bftnoxifot.  T3^c>tv  W, ,  ^^-  '^V^^'^^-*^     ^ 
€^d€labrum  Simd  with   Pluto  ^   -Ke^Wi^a,  ^^?i.  ^^'^'^^'^^^^'^^      - 
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XIV.  Room.  Entrance-wall :  887.  Fragment  of  a  Greek  votive-re- 
lief (Aphrodite  ?).  Opposite  the  entrance :  902.  Statue  of  a  captive 
barbarian,  nnflnished,  interesting  on  account  of  the  'copy-points* 
left  by  the  sculptor  to  guide  the  workman's  chisel.  Adjacent,  896. 
Sarcophagus  of  L.  Aniiius  Octavius,  with  representation  of  bread 
making ;  above  is  the  inscription :  Emasi,  effugij  Spes  et  Fortuna 
valetel  Nilmihivobiscumest^  ludificate  alios.  By  the  right  wall,  *892. 
Mosaic  with  representation  of  the  pavement  of  an  unswept  dining- 
room  ('Opus  Asarotum')  and  masks,  by  Heraditusy  found  on  the 
Aventine  in  1833.  —  Room  XY  and  the  following  are  devoted  to 
the  yield  of  the  excavations  made  in  1861-69  at  Ostia.  In  the  glass- 
cabinets  under  the  windows  are  lamps,  terracottas,  fragments  of 
glass,  ivory  articles,  etc.  On  the  pillar,  mosaic  from  a  niche,  with 
Silvanus ;  on  each  side  fragments  of  slabs  of  terracotta.  Wall  of 
egress:  (r.)  972.  Head  of  Mithras;  975.  Small  Female  Head,  per- 
haps of  a  nymph ;  977.  Tomb-relief  of  the  Eques  T.  Flavins  Verus. 
—  XYI.  Room.  Lead  pipes  from  ancient  aqueducts.  1062-66. 
Paintings  from  a  tomb,  with  scenes  from  the  lower  regions.  In  the 
centre :  1061.  Recumbent  figure  of  Attia,  of  interest  for  the  traces 
of  gilding  on  the  hair  and  the  crescent ;  *1043.  Bronze  statuette 
of  Venus. 

The  entrance  to  the  Chbistian  Museum  and  the  Picture  Oal- 
LEBT  is  below  the  arcades  in  the  left  corner,  whence  we  ascend  a 
staircase.    Comp.  grouud-plan  (p.  291). 

The  ^Christian  Museum  was  founded  in  1854  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Padre  Marchi  and  was  arranged  by  him  and  0.  B,  de  Boeai, 
Most  of  the  sarcophagi,  dating  from  Benedict  XIV. 's  earlier  col- 
lection in  the  Vatican,  are  freely  restored  and  retouched. 

Vestibule.  Sculptures  and  architectural  fragments,  cMefly  from  Porto. 
iStraight  in  front,  beyond  five  steps:  55.  Large  sarcophagus,  with  two  rows 
of  reliefs*,  above,  Raising  of  Lazarus,  Peter's  denial,  Moses  receiving  the 
tables  of  the  law  \  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Pilate  washing  his  hands ;  below, 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  Daniel  in  ihe  den  of  lions,  Jesus  reading  the  law. 
Healing  the  blind,  Miracle  of  the  loaves.  On  the  wall,  to  the  left,  56.  Butt 
of  Christ,  in  mosaic;  to  the  right,  58.  Bathing  the  Infant  Jesu9,  a  moiiale 
from  the  chapel  of  Pope  John  VII.  (705-707)  in  the  former  St.  Peter's  olmrcii 
(freely  restored);  67.  Mo.aic  of  Christ  enthroned,  between  S8.  Paul  and 
Peter,  a  copy  executed  in  the  18th  cent,  from  an  original  that  stood  over 
the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  large  Corridor  of  the  Staircase   contains  the  ^Collection  of  Ah' 
cient  Christian  Bareophagi,   chiefly  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  (comp.  pp. 
Ivi,  Ivii  and  b86  et  scq.).    Most  of  these  ^exhibit  the  same  style  of  continuous 
narrative  as  the  works  of  the  late  pagan  period,  uniting  peveral  crowded 
and  animated  scenes  on  the  same  panel.    Visitors,  even  those  mot^t  versed 
in  the  Scriptures,  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  identifying  the  vari- 
oua  obscurely  treated  events,  and   the  task  of  recognition  is  not  alwaja 
Ifgbtened  by  the  juxtaposition  of  archetypes  from  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  corresponding  scenes  from  the  "New  tealwafttiV^  as  VJcve^  t^\*.Uou  between 
tliose  ia  aometimeB  exceedingly  forced?  CB\iTtV\iw^V^.   T>£i<i  ^^^^^xa^^^^  ^ 
fnj^»^^  tliese  series   of  scenes  (e.g.  oi  "Sio.  ^^  ftvvviTi  a.\iON^  wA  ^\^<)(u 
i?7.  ^35,  i74,  171,  given  below)  will  aaaisV.  \Xift  %^ec\.^VQt  \.o  ^TvVvi,xvcti^.  m^ 
'^  ^Ae  others  for  himself. 
L 
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By  the  end'wall^  to  the  ri^fbt:  iOB^  105.  Stfttuefl  of  tbeGgod  Shepherd^ 
*104.  L&rge  Burcophafiis,  round  near  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  In  3rd  Paolo 
Fuori  in  lh!38^    tho  decease4  Initirrcd  in  tt  were  pr'ibftblir  memberfl  of  a 
Homaji  fAiDJly  of  rs^nk  of  the  bi?g::titiivg   of  Ihe  5th  centiiry.    E^Iiefi :  tap 
TOW,   i&  th4  ItU,   Adam  and  Eve,  Id  the  ceniri^   shield  with  buBts^  to  the 
right,   Tumitig  of  the   witter  into  wiriR,  MtracJe  of  the  l<tave.<;^  Haiirini:   of 
Lazarus;   bo(toiii  tow.    Adoration  of  tbe  Mii^i,  Hijslinfj  af  the  blind  mna^ 
Dftwiftl  In  the  lion!f^  den^  If^eter^s  denial^  Angt;r  of  Hones,  and  Moies  a  drill- 
ing tba  rock,  —  At  tha  wmdoWi    IH^  Harcopbagus,,   Ismlilitis   crot'iliiig   thiS  ] 
Ecd  S*?a.  —  On  the  at&ircaa^;  to  the  left,  119^  History  of  Jonah  Ob'JTe'i  011.4 
a  smaller  scale ,  Raialcig  of  LRKftrmA,  Water  injgliiDi^  from  the  rock,  Anger  I 
of  HQiHtyj  ttie  sculpture   ethibit')  a  •^tron^  afflnUjf   with   antique  motives.  I 
eispecibily  iti  the  tnbpidlnry  fipirG?  of  the  (Tiibermeii  snd  herdAmeD  (round  iViJ 
the  ValieaTi).  To  lh«f  left^  1^6.  fVn  the  front,  Adam  and  Eve,  Moses  ixnitlug  thij 
rocl£^  Healing  of  tbe  blind  man,  Ec'^urroctiou  of  the  dsaA  hones^  Pettrg  denial,,  4 
Heabng  of  the  man  with  dropsy,  Sacrilice  of  le^iai:^,  An  tier  of  Mnses,  otid  JUoii^ii 
Ptrikinfi  the  ruck  \  on  Ibft  kft  aide,  the  Men  in  the  flefy  fiimacft^  on  the  riMbt  j 
s.lde,  Baniel  in  the  d^n'of  lion^,  tio^h  in  ihe  ark^  —  Above^  to  the  rigrht,  I33b^ 
Christ  and  tbe  Apo^tles|  to  the  left,  103.  OHering*  of  Cain  and  AbeJ,  etc- jl 
to  theriiiht,  146.  italaing  of  Lasarys,  etc-    To  tbe  ieft,  160-  Sctinea  from  ihfrl 
Old  [Uid  New  Testaments  (beside  tbe  Sacriflce  of  l*aao  Is  plated  tbeBaiifT 
ing  of  Ihe  widow's  ion   r>t'  Naiit)^   Ihe   busta   have   befn  ri^stofcd.     To  th#1 
righE^   ■'JRl    Euttii::  and   hunling   acenes,    found  in   t8l&  in  the  Via  PrfiBr  j 
uea^roik;  to  Ihe  left,  Ihe  Or.od  Bhephi'.rd^    to  ibe  right,  Praying  figwc^i^  la- J 
teresfing  from  the  traces  of  p&iDtlog  and  glLdiug^  (must   of  ibe  i^tLer  n4>w  J 
hlBck«ned  by  agB\  of  the  3rd  or  ith  century.    To  th«  Itft:  Jio  oumber  (undev  ] 
lBi2)i   Oval  flarcopniigua,  with  iculpturea  showing  a  strong  afj^iiity  tra  au]liiu«  1 
motives.     Tn  the  centre,  ISl.  G<iO(l  Sbepherda,  harvest,  and  vintage,  fouu4  | 
In  the  Catacombs  of  Praetcjetatu^,    To  the  rtghi,  156-  Or^'heua,  from  OgUttJ 
(OrpbeuA  occurs  also  in  paintings  in  the  Catacombs,  eotnp.  p.  Ix}.    To  ibf^ 
left,  '^m.  On  Ihe  frout,   Christ  enthroiaed  fibove  an  aiotiqno  p^rsonlbcttioiK  1 
of  tbti  Air^   amotig   tbe  Aj>ast\-^B  (St.  Ptfter  approachej  from   the  right,  ^t>  ] 
Pftul   from    the   l^ftf,    U:i  the   Stft,    Sanriftce  of  Isa^c,    ttJ   tbt  right,    Pilate  1 
washing  bis  ban di9;  on  thu  right  end,  Moaes  imi ring  the  rocfe,  Christ  heaJin|E.| 
tbe  woman  wiih  an  Issue  of  blood  ^  left  end,  Pettr  &  d?ui*il.  —  T^*  the  right:  ' 
'164*  O^eringa  nf  Cain  and  Abel,  Capture  of  Peter.   CrOfla  with  the  mono- 
g'ram  and  two  soldiern;   Execution  of  fanl.   Job  and  bis  wife  t4th  cent.; 
from  the  lower  chunh  of  San  Paolo  FuorlJ^  —  To  the  left,.  "171.  Bearing  of 
the  Cru^s,    Crown  nf  tb  >rn8,   Croats   with   iha  monogram  (bebiw  wbitih  are^ 
twcs  soldier.*),  Capture  of  Christ,  PiUtc  washing  Iila  handd  Htb  ceut,^  froiq^  ] 
the  C^t^iiombs  of  Santa  Du mi tilla)-  —  On  ibu  s-taircagc:  199.  Wall vity,  A  dor*  ' 
^tion  of  tbe  Magi  ^  10S.  Ascension  of  Elijah.  —  Above^  "T^.  fitting  figure 
of  St.  Ilippolytus,  upper  part  mudern^  from  the  catacombs  near  Shu  Lorenzo 
Fuori  le  Slnra^  on  the  chair  a  Greek  Inscription  recording  tbe  Baint'ii^  achieve- 
m^ntA  and  an  JSast^r-tabl^' 

Tbt;  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  upper  arcades,  where  Uin  door  opposite 
(opened  by  tustodian  on  roijuest)  lead^  to  tbe  raoma  with  the  cu pies  of  the 
Catacnnab  patntinp  (see  below)  ^  io  tbe  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  rootn 
with  the  large  mosalA  (p^  2^8], 

Tbe    pijsteriur  walls   of  the  three    open   Aj^Caoks  present  a  sclenlloa 
of  Ancient  Chriitian  Inn^ripiiont  ^  systematically  arranged  by  De  Eosfli,  an 
inTftluable  aid  to  the  Jtiident  of  Christian  arehjDOlogy.    Immediately  to  Ihe 
left   of  the  entrance  in  the  famous  in i crip t ion  of  Abereiua  of  Hieropolk 
in  Phrj^gia,    dating  from   Ihe  reign  of  HelJogAbalus  (317  A,D.},,  and  coiv 
taining  nu  accoutit  of  a  pilgrimage  from  Phrygia  to  Rome.     Ihe  Christian 
orl^n  or  thiB,  bH*wevflr,  bai  recently  been  di"putedn  —  Owr  tbe  Hrit  doof 
on  the  right  is  an  inscription  in  honour  of  f^^uirinus  (C^reolus),   govetn^GT 
of  8yria,  by  whom    the  census   at    ihe  period  v.t  Vlat  \sm<!sl  ^1  ^lVx\**^  ^^ 
b  0  3  d  (Lu  k  e  I,  ^.    Th  e  other  i  DSC Ti  pti  on  a  btc  dialribiiXti  ^jctti t  ^ati^^  ^^a^^^  - 
thus.'  i-HL    Elegit  on  mrtrtvrs,   etc,   of  the  a^fe  (i^  Ty*ttv**^*'V*  ^^    \w- 
ir-rif.  listed  iuMciiptUim  (71^' 23B-&fi7U  vill,  ViL.l'nftwVTj^^s^^^*^?™;^^^^^- 
porii^ncfi  X.  Bishops,  prfijihytera,  deacons ,  xi,  xi^  ^^^-^^  ^^*^)S^  ^cjqx^^^- 
*ff^}  xSU,  RelatiYeBj    friejad»,   etc.  \  xiv-xvi.  SymtiO^viii  *sii   ^''^^^^ 
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rvii  et  aeq.  Simple  epitaphs  from  variotu  catacombs.  Finally,  several 
Jewish  inscriptions  (with  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  other  sTmbols). 

Two  rooms  with  copies  of  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs  contain 
pictures  from  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Galixtns  (Ohapel  of  the  Sacrament), 
Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla  (Cappella  Greca),  the  crypts  of  Lncina,  the 
Coemeterium  Ostrianam,  etc.  —  A  few  unimportant  originals  (praying  fignres) 
are  also  shown  here. 

From  the  first  arcade  we  pass  to  the  right  into  a  room  (PI.  A),  on  the 
floor  of  which  is  a  large  **Mosaie  with  28  pugilists,  found  in  the  Thermae 
of  Caracalla  (p.  280)  in  1824.  This  work,  dating  probably  from  the  end 
of  the  4th  cent,  and  not  from  the  age  of  Caracalla,  bears  obvious  indica- 
tions of  the  decline  of  the  art.  The  original  arrangement  of  this  mosaie, 
which  has  been  freely  restored  and  supplemented,  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings on  the  walls. . 

The  adjoining  Pictnre  Gallery  contains  a  few  good  pictaies  of 
Italian  masters ,  chiefly  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent ,  and  seyeral 
modern  paintings  mostly  presented,  to  Leo  XIU. 

Boom  I  (PI.  A).    Dilapidated  frescoes  from  Sant^  Agnese  Fuori  le  Mara. 

Boom  II  (PI.  B).  In  the  middle:  Mosaic^  found  near  the  Palazzo  Sera 
(p.  218).  Entrance-wall :  C.  CrivelU^  *83.  Hadbnna  (1482),  62.  Madonna  with 
saints  (altar-piece;  1481).  61.  Antonio  da  Murano^  Altar-piece  (1469).  In  the 
comer :  60.  Benozto  Ooztoli^  St.  Thomas  receiving  the  girdle  from  the  Vii^n, 
with  predelle  (1490).  Bear- wall:  69.  Fra  Filippo  Lippiy  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  Exit-wall :  64.  St.  Jerome,  by  Oiov.  Santi^  the  father  of  Baphael ; 
65.  Cola  delV  Amatriee^  Assumption,  and  two  smaller  paintings  (15l0);  75. 
Spagna^  Madonna  and  saints.  Window-wall:  68.  Fresco  of  the  Madonna 
and  saints,  from  San  Lorenzo  Fuori. 

Boom  III  (PI.  C).  Entrance-wall :  76.  Marco  Palmettano  of  Forli  (pnpll 
of  Melozzo,  p.  100),  Madonna  and  saints;  67.  Franc.  Franeia,  Annunciation} 
80.  Palmettano^  Madonna  and  saints.  Bear  wall:  to  the  right  and  left, 
Fra  Bartolomeoj  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Exit-wall :  72.  Laige  copy  ot  RcmhaeT* 
Transfiguration  (comp.  p.  331);  70.  Cesare  da  SestOy  Baptism  of  Christ. 
Window-wall:  74.  Venetian  School ^  Entombment.  Cfiulio  Romano^  Stoning 
of  Stephen,  cartoon  for  the  painting  in  Genoa. 

Boom  IV  (PI. D).  Entrance-wall:  87.  Cavalier e  d^Arpino^  Annunciation. 
Bear-wall :  78.  Sasso/errato,  Sixtua  V.  Exit-wall :  91.  Laurencey  George  IV. 
of  Great  Britain.    Window-wall :  88.  Van  Dyck  (?),  Portrait. 

Booms  V-VDI  (PI.  E,  F,  G,  H).  Modern  paintings,  including:  RoUcmd^ 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Gabriel  Perboyre;  Aldi^  Judith;  Orandi^  Apotheoris  oi 
Leo  XIII.  —  In  the  last  room  are  some  casts  from  the  antique  and  views 
of  Borne  (fresco)  of  the  time  of  Sixtus  V. 

Opposite  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Lateran  is  the  edifice  containing 

the  Scala  Santa.   The  two-storied  portico  was  erected  by  Sixtiu  Y. 

The  Scala  Santa  is  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps  from  the 

palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 

once  ascended.  They  were  brought  to  Rome  in  326  by  the  Empress 

Helena,  and  may  be  ascended  only  on  the  knees.    They  are  now 

protected  with  wood.   The  four  adjoining  flights  are  for  the  descent. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  two  insipid  marble  groups  by  Jacomettiy 

Christ  and  Judas,  and  Christ  before  Pontius  Pilate ;  also  a  kneeling 

statue  of  Pius  IX.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  we  obtain  a  glimpse  into 

the  Sancta  Sanctonmij  formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and 

the  only  part  of  the  old  Lateran  palace  ivovf  ft^\.w\\..   \\.^vA^^\nl 

^  ^278  by  a  member  of  the  Coamas  tamW^  ioi  ^\<iV^^%^\..^  «sA. 

coDtaina  a  Ohriat  in   mosaic  In  the  9tli  <i^ia.^-  «^^^  *^^  wwsl^^ 
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painted  oti  wao3^  attributed  to  St»  Lnlce,  —  In  Holy  Week  (espeoiaDy 
on  Good  Fjida^y)  thw  S&ala  Santa  presenta  an  extraoidinary  spe^jtacle* 

To  the  E.   of  the   ScaJa  Santa  la  a  tribune   ert^cted  by  Bene- 
dict XIV,,  with  copies  of  the  &nd«nt  Mosaics  from  the  Tfici'mium  of 
h&o  HI. ,  or  principal  dining^toom  of  tho  ancient  Ltt^ran  palace. 
Th«B«  cDpifiS  are  from  originals  of  the  end  of  the  8th  cent.,  which 
were  d^troyed  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  Xll.  but  were  i&stored 
In  1743  from  ancient  dmwin^B,    Their  subject  is  the  union  of  spirit- 
nal  and  temporal  power  effected   by  ObaflemagTie,    In  the  centre,  I 
Christ  sending  out  his    disciples;    on  the  left|    Christ  en  throned  4 
delivers  the  keys  to  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  banner  to  the  Emp*  ( 
Oonstantine ;  nn  the  right ,   St,  Peter  presenting  the  papal  ttole  to 
Leo  and  the  banner  to  Charlemagne  (the  aqnare  uimhus  was  given 
to  living  pensons). 

Opposite  the  tribune  with  the   mosaics  extends  the  Bpacieni  1 
Piazza  i>i  Porta  San  Giovani*!  (PI.  lll^  31),  partly  lehuilt,  in  whloli 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Later  an  Museum  (^p»  29  B)  and  the  main  facade 
of  San  Giov&imi  in  Laterano  (p*291)-  —  A  dusty  street  leads  hence  to 
theE.  to  (6  njin.)  Santa  Croce  in  Grerusalemme  f  p.  177) ;  while  the  Tl%  . 
Emanuele  Filiberto  rimsN.  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuftle  (p,  lT4)i  ( 

From  the  Via  KDaiiiiiiel&  FilibettD  &  street  aflCftnda  eligbtly  ta  Ibe  ^ 
rielH  to  the  entraoce  nf  the  Villa  Wolkonsltj  iPL  11^  31),  now  almost  | 
wholly  eoeloscd  by  new  buildings,  t>ut  desfirvinj;  a  irisit  if  time  permiti  J 
espeelaHy  tn  spring,  whfiti  thf!  rONea  are  in  ttloon].  The  Aqua  Claudilkl 
,  Ip.  1771  inteiiaectt  fhft  gardenj,  whero  ali^o  a  few  andfint  tomba  and  ecalipr  ] 
tured  firagmenia  ar«  {)rejsei-v«id.    Admiiiislon,  s.e^  l>.  iSi. 

The  FoTia  San  Giovanni  (PL  III  j  31) ,  named  after  the  ehurch, 
was  erected  in  1574,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  Porta  Asinaria^  j 
now  bnilt  up,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  right.   Hence  to  the  Gam- 
pagna,  seep.  375. 

The  road  eluHhi^  tha  town-wajl  to  the  left,  tint  aide  the  gAle,  briop 
ufl  La  7  iniQ,  to  llic  Amphitheatrnm  CaBtrense  (PI,  111,  31),  tbe  only  slruc- 
tare  of  the  kitnl  iu  Roiin?  with  the  exception  of  the  Colosaeutti,  Tbe 
arcbitei^tUTal  detaii;^^  iTicIudin^  the  Connthian  eapltals,  are  of  terracotta  or 
nf  burned  brick.  TLe  aniphiihcaite  b  57  yds.  in  lengtb  iind  41  In  breacSth. 
The  interior  (utLlCLtere^tiDg)  ta  entered  hy  the  gate  near  Santa,  Oroce  \n  Oern- 
Balemme  fP'  ^^0-  —  Hflnco  to  the  Porta  Afafgiore  (p,  177),  iS  mldnt^. 


IV.  Quarters  of  the  City  on  the  Right  Bank, 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  are  situated  two  distinct  quar-  j 
ters :  towards  the  N.  thoBor^o,  or  quarter  of  the  Vatican  \  and  farther  - 
9.,  Tra^i€M€fe.  They  are  connected  by  means  of  the  long  street  knovr^  ] 
as  the  Lun^mti. 

a.  Th9  Borgo. 

ElSo^Btc  Tkaxwat  frorn  the  fVazza  Tenetig,^  ^eft  "SsO.,.^  Vn.  **^*-  iSf^T^-  — 

The  district  hetwoen  Monte  Mario  ?L\\d  ftie  ^^^^^'^^'^^Tl^^'C^ 
In  sntiquitr  ob  th&  Affir  Vatieanm,  p&xli^^a  U^tQ.  *■  ^^^^^"^  ^ 
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CAn  town  Tatietim  (?].  The  plain  l>y  tlie  rivetj  netorion*  for  it$  njal- 
aria,  was  never  reckooad  as  part  of  the  city  in  aQcient  dmes^  and 
wa8Qotenclofled^ithinAnrelian*awalL  ItwaaoncecoTeredwitlitlie 
gardSTiS  of  the  et^iporota,  and  here  Cdlipula  conatfiioted  a  CItcub  and 
embelliBhed  it  with  a  large  obBlisk.  This  circus  was  the  scene  of 
the  races  instituted  hy  Nero  ^nd  of  his  revolting  cruelties  to  um~ 
offending  Chriatians  in  the  ycai  65.  (^Pexentitibns  a^^dita  ludibm, 
ut  ferarum  tergie  contecti  laniatu  canum  InteriTent^  ant  crncibui 
adflxi,  ant  ^ammandiT  atque  nhi  dt^feciss^^t  diea,  In  uaum  Qooturnl 
InminU  nretentur.'  TacitttAy  A.nn.  3£V»  44.)  On  the  ruirjB  of  the 
ancient  walls  thus  hallowed  by  the  ilrst  great  martyrdom b  at  Home 
ma©  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
which  paganism  maintained  it^  footing  with  greater  obstitiiacy  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  To  the  N.  of  the  circus  weiB  si  to  a  ted 
hIghly-reTered  ahtines  of  the  Phrygian  Cyhel©  (Maler  Deum  Magna 
Idaea)  and  of  Mithra^^  which  flourlBhed  well  into  the  Christian 
period  (to  the  end  of  the  ith  cent:)  and  were  frequently  referred  to 
in  later  antiquity  shortly  aa  Fhrygiimum  and  Vaiicanitm  respectively. 
Another  cixcum^tancQ  which  tended  to  shape  the  future  of  this  part 
of  the  city  wai  the  erection  by  BadHan  of  his  gigantic  Tomb  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  This  monument  wag  afterwards  converted  into 
a  tete^de^pont,  but  at  what  date  ie  uncertain  (^perhaps  by  Ilonprins 
in  405),  In  537  it  eflfectually  repelled  the  attacka  of  the  Ostro- 
goths^ and  since  that  period  the  Castle  of  Saiif  Angelo  (*s  it  was 
afterwarda  called)  has  been  the  ciUdel  of  Rome^  on  the  possession  of 
which  tho  mastery  over  the  city  hafi  always  depended.  Around  the 
Chnrch  of  St*  Peter  sprang  up  a  nnniberof  chapels,  churches,  mon- 
astedeSj  and  hospitals^  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Symmaehus  (496- 
514)  a  papal  rosldpnce  also.  Foreign  pilgrims  soon  began  to  establish 
settlomeTits  here^  named  schnla^f  or  borghi,  of  which  in  the  8th 
cent,  foitr  are  mentioned  in  history,  vi%,  those  of  the  Saxons  (L  £, 
English),  the  Frisians^  the  Longobarda,  and  the  Franks^  who  ut 
time  of  war  formod  separate  companies  of  soldiers.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  whole  of  this  region  again  at  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,  Leo  /K  surrounded  it,  in  848-52  ^  with  a  wall  40  ft.  in 
height,  and  thus  became  the  foiinilerof  the  i)hiiias  Leonina  nnmed 
after  him*  This  wall  was  repeatedly  destroyed  during  the  conllicts 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  of  Henry  IV.  be- 
fore Robert  Gniscard  in  1084,  and  when  the  Caatle  of  Sanf  Angeio 
was  destroyed  hy  the  Romans  in  1379.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of 
tlie  Borgo  began  with  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon  ^  streets 
gradually  sprang  np ;  and  the  walls  were  considerably  extended. 
Mi^ens  IV.  and  SUtv,^  IV.  were  particularly  ftctlve  In  developing 
the  B&rgtf,  And  it  attained  tlie  hel^^t  of  Ua  '^TOsgerity  in  the  pnnti- 
ifcate  of  Jfilius  If.  and  Leo  X.  at  the  ^e^uwVu^  ^1  ^Vt  V^KJt^  ^3^- 
^ffry*     Fhul  III.  and  Pins  IV.  TencLwed.  t^fc  tc^n^^^^^^^t^^  ww^tT  ^^- 
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by  the  construction  of  the  Porta  JSanto  Spirito  on  the  3.  (1646)'^ 
Michael  Angdo  rabcd  the  jttiposing  Belvedere  h^Btion  (15l7)  and 
provided  the  plan  for  the  Tenialuiiig  fortliJciitit>ni  which  extended 
the  limit  ft  of  tlie  Borgo  itiftinly  on  the  K.  (Foita  Angelica  ^  Wotga 
Angelico)  in  1060*70.  The  papal  coutt,  however,  was  uiTiablc!  per- 
Tuanently  to  attract  the  business  of  the  cHy  to  Its  rteighhc^iirhood, 
and  a  iimtnt  aud  poor  population,  engaged  hi  the  humhler  hraiichea 
of  trade,  now  lives  beneath  the  ah  ado  w  of  the  niOBt  famous  qhureh 
and  the  largest  palace  in  O^rlBtendom.  Down  to  the  pcpntiticate  of 
SiitTi4  V,  the  BoTgo  helonjed  to  the  popes,  aud  lay  without  the 
hounds  of  the  mumcipal  jurigdlctioD  ;  but  that  pope  in  corpora  tM 
It  with  the  city  aa  a  *l4th  Kione\  and  In  the  plehJscite  of '2uil  Oct.t 
187 Of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Eorgo  declared  their  det;ire  not  to  be 
Bepa rated  from  the  reet  of  tlie  city.  The  v^ikllfi  on  the  N.  etdeT  in- 
cluding the  Porta  Angelic a^  were  puUed  down  when  the  Vrati  di 
Castello  began  to  be  built  over  &oon  after  1S80. 

TheprJnnipal€liannelofi:oinmuiiicationwiththeVatiean  quarter 
is  afforded  by  the  Ponte  BwnV  Angidlo  (PI.  I,  i1)^  originally  erected 
by  Hadrian  to  connect  his  touib  with  the  city  in  A. D,  136^  and  named 
after  him  i^ww  Mlim.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bridge,  oh  the  site 
of  two  old  chapels ,  Clement  VII.  ere^ited  in  1530  atatuea  of  St. 
Peter  by  LorenzeitOy  and  St.  Paul  by  Pftolo  Romano  ^1404).  The  ten 
4!oloysal  statueft  of  angels ,  formerly  much  admired,  were  executed 
from  BcTninVs  designs  iti  1688,  and  vary  considerably  in  point  of 
artistic  value  (p.  Ixw).  In  189'2-94,  dnnng  the  Tiber  regulation 
operations,  a  conftidcT able  part  of  the  bridge  was  rebuilt*  Only  three 
of  the  odginal  arches  are  now  Mt  in  the  middle,  new  ones  being 
added  at  each  end.  The  temporary  iron  Suspension  Bridgt^  erected 
a  little  lowordi>wn  the  river  d  urine?  Ujo  alterations,  hasbseii  alliiwed 
to  remain  I  and  is  at  present  used  by  the  ttam  way-car^.  A  new 
bridge,  the  Ponte  Viitorlo  EmmiueUj  U  designed  to  c*ontinue  the 
direct  line  of  the  Coreo  of  that  uamOj  but  its  construction  cannot 
begin  until  the  E.  wing  of  the  Ospedale  di  Santo  Spirlto  (p.  BOJ) 
has  been  pulleti  doym* 

The  '^'Gaiteiio  Bant'  Angeio  |P1. 1,  12)  ^  which  was  originally  the 
tomb  erected  in  A,D.  IBti  by  Hadriaifc  for  himself  and  hia  euci^eBSOra 
(Molts  Hadriani),   ^as  completed  in  139  by  Antoninus  Pitia.    On  a 
aubstructure,     114  yds.    square,   riaes    a   cyii^ider    of  tiaveitine, 
60  yds*  ill  diameter,  once  eu crusted  with  marble,   Of  which  cover- 
ing no  trace  now  remains.    Aionnd  the  niarghi  of  the  top  stood 
unmerouB  statu ea  in  marble.     This  cylinder  was  probably  once  sur- 
mounted by  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  which  a  colossal  statue 
of  Hadrian  was  placed.  The  head  in  the  Sa.\a.  ^o\j&iv^^  ^1  ^!l\^"^  ■s.^^^ccv 
(p,  338)  U  suppose  to  havebelouKsd  ttit\\a%t^\.TVfc*'^\^'i^^'^*^^^'^'^'^ 
w^s  about  i6dft.  From  HadtUn  to  i:^T^^^\\^{^."^^\  "^  \X^^^ 
perors  ^nd  their  fanoilies  were  intetted  \i&ie-  "S^\\c\\  ^^^^.     ^.^    ^-.^ 
ytti^oa  besieged  Roaiii^  ju  5^7,  atttti  \U  ^%^^iMi^'^^  -fe^Xx** 
in 
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general  of  the  eastern  emperors,  the  tomb  was  eoir?erted  into  a 
fortress  and  the  statues  on  the  sommit  were  hurled  down  on  the 
besiegers.  The  city  was  at  last  retaken  by  Totila,  suecessor  of  Vitiges, 
after  another  terrible  siege  in  548.  On  the  fall  of  Totila  in  552,  the 
citadel  passed  into  the  power  of  Narses,  the  snccessor  of  Belisarius. 
In  590  Gregory  the  Great,  while  conducting  a  procession  to  piay  for 
the  cessation  of  the  plague  then  raging,  beheld  the  AichangeOiichael 
sheathing  his  sword  above  the  Castello  Sant'  Angelo,  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  Boniface  lY.  erected  the  chapel  of  Sanciiu  AngeUu  inter 
Nfibea  on  the  summit.  This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  marble 
statue  of  an  angel  by  MorUekqto  (now  on  the  staircase  in  the  interior), 
and  in  1740  by  the  present  bronze  statue  by  Verschaffelt.  From  9t^ 
onwards  the  edifice  was  always  used  by  the  party  in  power  as  a  strong- 
hold for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  citizens.  In  1379  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Boniface  IX. 
(for  whom  it  was  restored  by  Niceolh  (TArretzo)  downwards  the  castle 
was  held  by  the  popes,  who  seem  to  have  caused  the  construction 
of  a  covered  passage  leading  from  the  Vatican  even  before  the  close 
of  the  13th  century.  In  1527  Clement  YII.  sustained  a  terrible 
siege  here,  by  the  troops  of  Charles  Y . ,  on  which  occasion  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  asserted  he  had  thence  shot  the  Conntftable  de  Bour- 
bon. The  outworks  were  constructed  by  Urban  Y.  In  1822  the 
interior  was  freed  from  rubbish.  The  fort  was  newly  fortified  by 
Plus  IX.  Entrance  by  the  gate  with  sentry,  to  the  right  of  the  bridge. 

The  Ihtbkiok  is  shown  daily  at  9, 11, 1,  or  3  o'clock.  Permessi,  available 
for  »\x  persons,  are  obtainable  at  the  Comando  di  Divlsione  Territoriale,  Via 
della  Pilotta  24,  beside  the  Pal.  Colonna  (comp.  p.  202).  It  is  important 
to  arrive  punctuaUy  at  the  hour  named  in  the  permesBO,  for  visitors  who 
arrive  later  most  immediately  join  the  gujlde,  and  have  therefore  only  a 
hasty  glimpse  of  what  the  more  punctual  members  of  the  party  have  al- 
ready inspected  (fee  V«-i  ^•)'  Visitors  beginning  about  11  a.m.  have  aa 
opportunity  of  watching  the  reception  of  the  midday  signal  and  the  firing 
of  the  J  2  o^clock  gun. 

From  the  guard-house  at  the  gate,  where  we  join  the  guide,  we  turn 
to   the  right  and  pass  through  a  modem  entrance  to  the  passive  which 
runs  round  the  top  of  the  square  substructure  at  the  base  of  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  mausoleum.    The  latter  is  entered  by  means  of  a  modem  ap* 
proach  above  the  ancient  main  gate.    We  first  enter  a  Squahb  Chambbb, 
with  a  recess  for  a  colossal  statue  (1  on  the  section,  p.  S08),  and  thence 
follow  a  spiral  passage  which  gradually  ascends  to  the  To  sen  Chambkk  (2)  in 
the  centre.  This  was  the  last  resting-place  of  Hadrian  and  his  family,  aad 
still  contains  four  niches  for  the  urns.  —  We  then  ascend  a  modem  stair- 
case, passing  Montelupo's  statue  (see  above)  in  a  recess  to  the  right  (beside  4), 
and  a  dark  dungeon  to  the  left,  and  cross  a  small  court  to  the  Logoia  ov 
JcLics  II.  (5).  —  Here  we  find  the  entrance  to  the  former  Apabtmbnts  of 
THK  Popes.    The  first  saloon  (G)  is  embellished  with  frescoes  by  Perino  M 
VagOj  from  the  myths  connected  with  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculom.    In 
the  comer  to  the  right  is  an  alleged  portrait  of  Piospero  Farinacei,  the 
advocate   who  defended  Beatrice  Cenci  (p.  224).     Farther  on  are  a  bed- 
chamber,    with  a  gorgeous  gilded  ceUing  and  a  ttV^ie*  C^tory  of  Psyche),  a 
hatb-roontj  with  frescoes  and  stucco-omamenVaWoii^  mv<\  ^  ^«\^^\v  ^  ^VCh 
*  iasteful  stuccoed  ceiling  and  a  frieae  o«  mwVtkfe  ^ft\\ift»^  *&«^^^  Xft  f«H«» 
''^VW.    —  A    narrow  staircase  ascends  Yiencfc,  Tovxx^ii  >X^«;  \5«i^\«%-v««ft. 
Wx/n«  V.  (8i    no  admission),    to  tYie  Pi.xtifoT.ii.  ^^^^  ^^^^^* 
<ttW  view  of  St.  Peter'a    etc.  —  Tleiurtixnyi  lo  Uv*  \^vi^^«^,  vj^  w^  ^i«sM 
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conducted  to  a  number  of  gloomy  dungeons  in  the  E.  part  of  the  fortress, 
where  Beatrice  Genci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  others  are  said  to  have  been 
incarcerated. 

A  quay  (Lungo  Tevere  Castello)  leads  to  the  right  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  to  the  new  quarter  on  the  Prati 
di  Castello,  a  congeries  of  long  and  regular  rows  of  tasteless  lofty 
houses,  some  of  which  remain  unfinished  from  want  of  money. 
Facing  the  end  of  the  Ponte  Umberto  (p.  205)  a  largo  Court  of 
Justice  (PI.  I,  12,  15)  is  now  in  process  of  building,  from  the 
plans  of  G.  Calderini.  In  front  of  its  N.  facade  is  a  Statue  of  Cavour, 
by  Galletti,  unveiled  in  1895 ;  the  groups  on  the  pedestal  represent 
Thought  (to  the  right)  and  Action  (to  the  left).  —  In  the  Yia  Pompeo 
Magno,  farther  to  the  N*,  is  the  handsome  basilica  of  San  Gioacchino 
(PI.  1, 11),  fonnded  in  1888  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  Leo  Xin.'s 
entrance  to  the  priesthood,  and  richly  adorned  with  mosaics,  granite 
columns,  and  other  embellishments.  The  architect  is  R.  Ingani.  — 
At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  city  are  three  extensive  Barracks,  Thence 
hy  the  Yia  di  Porta  Angelica  to  the  Villa  Madama  and  the  Ponte 
MoUe,  see  pp.  369-367. 

Elegtbic  Tbamwat  and  OHNiBusn  froni  the  Prati  di  Castello,  see  Kos. 
8  and  20  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  Piazza 
PiA  (PI.  I,  12),  whence  four  streets  diverge.  In  the  centre,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  fountain,  are  the  streets  called  the  Borgo  Nuovo 
(originally  constructed  in  1499  as  the  'Via  Alessandrina'  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.)  and  the  Borgo  Vecchio;  to  the  left,  by  the  river,  the 
Borgo  Santo  Spirito ;  to  the  right,  the  Borgo  SanV  Angelo. 

The  usual  route  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the  Borgo  Nuovo.  To  the 
right  in  this  street  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Traspontina  (PI.  I,  9), 
erected  in  1566.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  in  the  small  Piazza  Scossa 
Cavalli,  is  the  ^Palazzo  Giraud,  the  property  of  Prince  Don  Oiulio 
Torlonia,  erected  by  Ant.  Montecavallo  in  1503-6  for  Card.  Adriano 
da  Corneto.  The  facade  is  a  close  reproduction  of  that  of  the  Gan- 
celleria  (p.  218),  and  Bramante's  share  in  designing  this  palace  Ib 
probably  limited  to  the  architecture  of  the  inner  conrt.  The  poor 
portal  dates  from  the  18th  century.  —  To  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  dbi 
Penitenzibbz  ,  bnllt  about  1480  by  Card.  Dom.  deUa  Bovere  and 
decorated  hy  PlnturieeMOy'bnt  now  in  a  neglected  condition.  A  saloon 
on  the  groundfloor  has  an  excellent  ceiling-painting  of  mythological 
scenes.  —  The  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  formed  by  the  Palazzo  dbi 
CoNVERTENDi,  partly  built  by  Bramante  for  the  Capiini  ftimily  flrom 
Viterbo,  and  purchased  in  1617  by  Rtiphael^  who  resided  here  until 
Jii's  death.  The  architectural  Btyle  resembled  that  of  the  Pal.  Vidoni 
Cp.  216),  bnt  is  quite  disguiwA  "b^  Utai  iil\fti»X\sw\&. 

To  the  Tight  in  the  Borgo  lSwo\o ,  latVVet  ow  v;^q%.  \.^V-\Ss^> 
the  Pal.  Eicciardi,  built  for  Giac.  daTiifesc\iiL,  \\Lft^\vi%\^\^^^'l\ARr^^ 
from  a  design  by  Bald.  Peruz-zi^^.  ^e  t\vfexv^^oe-^^^^^.^«^^^.>*^^ 
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Piazsa  Busticucci  (PI.  I,  19),  which  forms  a  kind  of  entrance-court 
to  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro. 

The  BoaGO  Santo  Spibito,  issuing  from  the  Piazza  Pia  (p.  304), 
terminates  as  the  Borgo  San  Michele  at  the  S.  colonnade  of  the 
piazza  of  St.  Peter.  To  the  left  in  this  street,  by  the  river,  is  the 
spacious  Ospedale  di  Santo  Spirito  (PI.  I,  II,  9).  The  building,  with 
its  striking  octagonal  dome,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sixtus  lY.  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  the  early  Renaissance  in 
Rome.  The  institution  was  founded  by  Innocent  HI.  and  embraces  a 
hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  foundling  institution  (shown  2-4 p.m.; 
permesso  at  the  office  on  the  first  floor,  or  in  the  library),  a  home 
for  girls,  a  refuge  for  the  aged  and  infirm ,  and  a  valuable  medical 
library  (Biblioteca  Lancisiana;  adm.,  see  p.  138).  The  three  depart- 
ments first  mentioned  can  accommodate  1000,  500,  and  3000  in- 
mates respectively. 

The  *borgo',  or  settlement,  of  the  ^Saxons'  or  English  once  lay 
here  (comp.  p.  300),  and  its  name  is  preserved  In  that  of  the  church 
of  Santo  Spirito  in  Sassia  (PI.  II,  9),  farther  on,  to  the  left,  built  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  under  Paul  III.  The  facade  was 
added  by  Mascherino  under  Sixtus  V,  This  church  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  hospital  and  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  except  a  bronze 
ciborium,  ascribed  to  Palladio,  over  the  altar.  The  brick  campanile, 
with  its  corner-pilasters,  is  *perhaps,  in  its  virile  simplicity,  the 
noblest  tower  of  the  early  Renaissance*. 

To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a  side-street,  rises  the  Porta  Santo 
Spirito  J  whence  the  Lungara  leads  to  Trastevere  (see  p.  353). 

Near  the  colonnades ,  on  the  right,  is  San  Lorenzo  in  Piscibua 
(PI.  I,  9),  a  church  of  early  origin,  rebuilt  in  1659;  on  the  left  is  the 
small  church  of  San  Michele  in  Sassia  (PI.  II,  9),  formerly  the  church 
of  the  Frisians  (p.  300),  rebuilt  last  century,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
painter  Raphael  Mengs  (d.  1779),  the  friend  of  Winckelmann. 

The  ♦♦Piazza  di  San  Pietro,  the  imposing  space  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's,  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  adjoined  by  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral on  the  side  next  the  church.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  huge 
colonnades  erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  The  length  (including  the 
Piazza  Rusticucci)  to  the  portico  of  the  church  is  366  yds. ;  greatest 
breadth  260  yds.  Each  of  the  colonnades  contains  four  series  of 
Doric  columns.  Three  covered  passages ,  the  central  of  which  has 
space  for  two  carriages  abreast,  are  formed  by  284  columns  and 
88  piers.  On  the  balustrades  above  are  placed  162  statues  of  saints 
in  Bernini's  style.  The  cost  of  the  construction  amounted  to  850,000 
scudi  (182, 000  Z.);  the  pavement,  laid  by  Benedict  "KXXl.  ^  ii^axxsk  ^^n* 
88,000  scudi.  The  effect  is  striking,  aM  t\i?k  ^V^tha  iw.\sv^  ^.^*J«»% 
approach  to  the  largest  church  in  OliiisteiiSLom.  . 

The  great  Obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  piaxx^,  ^^sJlOd.  ^^  ^"^"^^^s* 
ofbieroglyphicB,   was  brought  from  He\\opo\\%  \^^o^^^^  ^^  * 
Babdekkb.   Italy  II,   13th  Edition.  ^^  m 
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and  placed  in  the  Vatican  Circus ,  where  it  stood  upon  the  ^spina' 
(comp.  p.  300).  It  is  the  only  monument  of  the  kind  at  Rome  wliich 
has  never  been  overthrown. 

Under  Sixtiis  V.  in  1586  the  obelisk  was  removed  on  rollers  from  its  original 
position,  and  erected  on  10th  Sept.  on  its  present  site  under  the  superintendence 
of  Domenico  Fontana^  who  estimated  its  weight  at  about  330  tons.  Represent- 
ations of  this  extremely  difficult  undertaking  are  frequently  seen.  It  is  related 
that  Fontana  in  the  construction  of  his  apparatus  had  omitted  to  allow  for 
the  tension  of  the  ropes  produced  by  the  enormous  weight ,  and  that  at  the 
most  critical  moment,  although  silence  was  imposed  on  the  bystanders 
under  pain  of  death,  one  of  the  800  workmen,  the  sailor  Bresca  of  San  Remo, 
shouted:  'Acqua  alle  funiP  (water  on  the  ropes),  thus  solving  the  difficulty. 
As  a  reward,  his  relatives  (Qf  Bbrdighera,  near  San  Remo)  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  providing  the  palm-branches   for  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sunday. 

On  the  pavement  round  the  obelisk  is  placed  an  indicator  of  the 
points  of  the  compass.  At  the  sides  are  two  handsome  Fountains, 
45  ft.  in  height,  the. one  next  the  Vatican  erected  by  Maderna,  the 
other  under  Innocent  XI.  On  each  side,  between  the  obelisk  and 
the  fountains ,  is  a  round  slab  of  stone  indicating  the  foci  of  the 
radii  of  the  colonnades,  each  series  of  which  appears  thence  as  one. 
At  the  sides  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  formerly 
stood  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  which  are  now  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (p.  314),  and  were  replaced  under  Pius  IX. 
by  works  of  De  Fabris  and  Tadolini. 

At  the  end  of  the  colonnade  to  the  right  is  the  Portone  d,i 
BronzOj  the  entrance  to  the  Vaticany  where  the  Swiss  guard  is  sta- 
tioned (p.  316). 

b.  **St.  Peter's  (San  Pietro  in  Yatieanb). 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter ,  like  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  San 
Paolo,  Santa  Groce,  Sant'  Agnese,  and  San  Lorenzo,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Emp.  Conatantine  at  the  request  of  Pope  Syl- 
vester I,  (p.  xxxv).  It  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with 
nave,  double  aisles,  and  transept,  on  the  site  of  the  circus  of  Nero, 
where  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  buried,  and  it  contained  the 
brazen  sarcophagus  of  the  apostle.  The  church  was  approached  by 
an  entrance-court  with  colonnades  and  was  surrounded  with  smaller 
churches,  chapels,  and  monasteries.  The  interior  was  sumptuously 
decorated  with  gold,  mosaics,  and  marble.  At  Christmas,  in  the 
year  800,  Charlemagne  received  here  the  Roman  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  Leo  III.,  and  numerous  emperors  and  popes  were 
subsequently  crowned  here. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  edifice  had  at  length  become  so  damaged 

that  Nicholas  V.  (p.  Ixv)  determined  on  its  reconstruction,  and  in 

1450  began  the  tribune,  from  the  design  of  the  Florentine  Bernardo 

Jiossellino.    According  to  this  design,  the  church  was  to  have  the 

form  of  a.  Latin  cross  (i.e.,  with  one  aim  \oTi%«t  \Xiw\.  tVve  others^, 

and  the  oboir  was  to  be  rounded  intenvaWi,  VJv^  \.q  io^x^i  \vs\l  ^1^ 

henagoD  e:s.teinaMy.       The  pTOpoitioua  N?exek  %Q  «.^V«Xfc^  nJ&»X.  ^X» 

cuoir  and  the  transept  completely  eixcVoae^  t\ie  wixx^%^^^^iMi%  ^wX* 
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of  the  old  charch.     The  walls  had  risen  to  a  height  of  4-5  ft.  only 
when  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  pope  (1455). 

The  work  was  not  resumed  till  50  years  later,  when  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  tindertaking  by  the  idea  of  Julius  II.  to 
erect  a  tomb  for  himself  during  his  own  lifetime  (p.  Ixvii),  for  which, 
as  there  was  no  sufficient  room  in  the  church ,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  chapel.  For  this  proposal  was  next  substituted  another,  that 
the  church  Itself  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  beginning  of  Ros- 
selllno's  building  should  be  utilised ;  but  this  last  suggestion  was 
afterwards  abandoned  as  being  likely  to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  work,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  erect  an  entirely 
new  edifice.  The  tradition,  that  Julius  II.  had  invited  a  number  of 
architects,  including  Giuliano  da  Sangallo^  to  submit  designs,  and 
that  Bkamantb,  who  came  from  Lombardy,  was  the  successful 
competitor,  is  probably  truef .  The  numbers  of  sketches  and  designs 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence 
testify  to  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  the  various  masters 
entered  the  lists,  and  particularly  to  the  assiduity  with  which  Bra- 
mante  revised,  corrected,  and  perfected  his  designs.  His  aim  seems 
to  [have  been  to  crown  a  substructure  like  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tino fp.  252)  with  a  superstructure  like  the  Pantheon.  He  intended 
the  new  church  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  covered  with  a  gi- 
gantic central  dome,  with  rounded  choir  and  transepts,  above  which 
there  were  to  be  four  smaller  domes  (comp.  Plan).  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  18th  April,  1506,  in  the  presence  of  35  cardinals, 
under  the  choir-pillar  of  St.  Veronica  (No.  4  on  the  large  plan). 
•  This  plan,  which  had  the  merit  of  majestic  simplicity,  was,  it  is 
well  known ,  not  adhered  to.  During  the  last  year  of  Bramante's 
(d.  1514)  life,  Qiuliano  da  Sangallo  (d.  1516)  was  entrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  work,  and  was  assisted  by  Raphael  and  . 
Fra  Oiocondo  da  Verona  (d.  1515).  The  great  age  of  the  first  and 
the  third,  and  the  early  death  of  Raphael  (d.  1520),  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  work,  and  the  original  plan  was  much  altered,  the  masters 
being  divided  between  the  Greek  aqd  Latin  form  of  cross.  The  next 
directors  of  the  work  were  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (after  1518), 
Baldassare  Peruzzi  of  Siena  (after  1520),  and  Michael  Angelo 
(after  1546).  This  last  distinguished  himself  by  rejecting  the  inno- 
vations of  Ant.  da  Sangallo,  and  rescuing  Bramante's  ground-plan. 
lie  strengthened  the  pillars  of  the  dome,  simplified  the  form  of  the 
aisles,  and  planned  a  porch  borne  by  ten  columns,  and  terminating 
in  a  pediment,  though  this  last  part  of  his  design  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  Michael  Angelo  was  most  fortunate  with  his  constructioR 
of  the  dome.  He  completed  the  drum  of  t\vft  ^oni^,  ^\A\sJ&\»'^ 
hind  him  drawings  and  models  for  the  compVeVioiv  ^il^iXift^w?«.^i::^^ 
the  lantern.    The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  t\iua  V\vei  c^m^V^V-^ar^  ^"^  ^w^*!^ 


f  The  original  of  Bramante's  ground-plan  ia   ^reaex^ifeA^  Va. 
tJon  0/  architectural  drawings  in  the  Umzi  at  "FloteTxce. 


V^^  co^^^ 
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artistic  Idea  which  had  been  conceived  150  years  before  by  Brunei- 
lesohi,  though  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  he  prac- 
tically did  little  more  than  demonstrate  its  technical  possibility.  The 
vast  dimensions  of  Michael  Angelo's  dome  render  doubly  marvel- 
lous its  airy  and  symmetrical  appearance;  and  it  still  remains  an 
unsurpassed  model. 

After  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo  in  1664  the  building  of  the 
church  was  continued  by  Vignola  and  Oiacomo  delta  Porta^  the  latter 
of  whom  was  charged  with  the  completion  of  the  dome.  In  1606 
the  church  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  facade,  when 
Paul  V.  introduced  a  momentous  alteration.  Reverting  to  the  idea 
of  a  Latin  cross,  he  caused  the  nave  to  be  lengthened,  and  the  pre- 
sent weak  and  unsuitable  facade  to  be  erected  by  Carlo  Madema, 
The  effect  of  the  dome,  as  contemplated  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  thus 
entirely  lost  except  from  a  distance ;  from  the  spectator  standing 
in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter  the  drum  supporting  the  dome  vanishes 
behind  the  facade.  Bernini,  who  succeeded  Maderna  in  1629, 
finished  the  building.  He  designed  two  campanili  to  be  erected  on 
each  side  of  the  church ,  but  the  only  one  which  was  built  had  to 
be  removed  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  foundation. 

The  new  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  on  18th 
Nov.,  1626,  the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  St.  Syl- 
vester is  said  to  have  consecrated  the  original  edifice.  —  By  the  end 
of  the  17th  cent,  the  cost  of  building  St.  Peter's  had  amounted  to 
upwards  of  47  million  scudi  (about  10,000,000^.),  and  the  present 
expense  of  its  maintenance  is  about  7500^  per  annum.  The  new 
sacristy,  erected  by  Pius  VI.,  cost  900,000  scudi  (about  192,000^.). 

The  result  of  these  various  vicissitudes  is  that  St.  Peter's  is  the 
largest  and  most  imposing,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the 
world;  its  area  is  about  18,000  sq.  yds.,  while  that  of  the  cathedral 
at  MUan  is  10,000^  St.  Paul's  at  London  9350,  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople 8150,  and  Cologne  Cathedral  7400  sq.  yds. 

The  dimensions  are  variously  stated.  The  following  measurements  are 
inscribed  upon  the  pavement  of  the  nave  in  ^palms'*,  here  converted  into 
yards  for  convenience  of  comparison.  Length  of  the  interior  205yds., 
or  including  the  walls  212  yds.;  length  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  173  yds.; 
cathedral  at  Florence  163  yds.  \  cathedral  at  Milan  148  yds.  \  San  Paolo 
Fuori  le  Mura  139  yds.  5  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  118  yds.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  measurements  of  Carlo  Fontana,  the  total  length  of  St.  Peter^s, 
including  the  portico ,  is  232  yds. ;  height  of  nave  151  ft.  \  breadth  of 
nave  in  front  d9  yds.,  and  at  the  back,  near  the  tribune  26  yds.;  length 
of  transept  inside  150  vds.  —  The  dome,  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit 
of  the  lantern ,  is  404  ft.  in  height ,  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  435  ft. ; 
its  diameter  is  138  ft.,  or  about  5  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
church  contains  29  altars,  in  addition  to  the  high-altar,  and  148  columns. 

The  FAgADB,  with  8  columns,  4  pilasters,  and  6  semi-pilasters 

of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  123  yds.  lon^  wv^  i^^it.  M%h.^  and  is 

approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  is  Bwimo\m\fe^  Xii  ^\«J«vste^ftL^ 

^Jth  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  apostles,  i^  tt.\i\^.  ^\v?i\m«n^\hssa. 

records  that  it  was  erected  by  Paul^.^Boig^e^^^^^^^^^'^-  ^^^x^^ 
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central  of  tlie  Ave  entrances  is  the  Loggia  in  which  the  new  pope 
nsed  to  be  crowned ,  and  whence  he  imparted  his  benediction  at 
Easter  to  the  concourse  in  the  piazza  (discontinued  since  1870). 

The  PoaTico,  78  yds.  in  length,  141/2  in  width,  and  66  ft.  in 
height,  is  admirably  decorated ,  the  magnificent  stucco-ornament- 
ation of  the  ceiling  being  especially  noteworthy.  At  the  entrances 
are  antique  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and  African  marble. 

Over  the  interior  of  the  central  external  entrance  is  St.  Peter  on 
the  sea,  termed  ^La  NaviceUa\  a  mosaic  after  Giotto  (1298),  formerly  in  the 
entrance-court  of  the  earlier  church ,  unfortunately  considerably  altered 
by  Marcello  Provenzale  and  Franc.  Beretta  and  entirely  modernized.  A  copy 
of  the  original  is  preserved  in  Santa  Maria  della  Concezione  in  the  Piazza 
Barberini  (p.  154).  —  At  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  equestrian  statues; 
on  the  left,  Charlemagne  by  Cornaechini,  on  the  right,  Gonstantine  the 
Great  by  Bernini.  The  latter  is  concealed  by  the  side-door  which  is 
always  kept  shut,  and  can  be  seen  only  from  the  Scala  Begia,  on  the 
other  side  (p.  317). 

Of  the  Ave  doors  of  the  church  that  on  the  extreme  right,  in- 
dicated by  a  cross,  is  called  the  Pobta  Santa,  and  is  only  opened  in 
the  years  of  jubilee  (every  25  years;  but  the  last  celebration  was  in 
1826).  The  great  Central  Entbancb  is  closed  by  the  brazen 
*Doors  which  Eugene  IV.  caused  to  be  executed  in  1439-45  hyAnt 
Filarete  (p.  Ixvi)  after  the  model  of  those  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence. 
The  Christian  subjects  represented  on  the  main  panels  contrast 
strangely  with  the  pagan  subjects  on  the  surrounding  ornamental 
borders,  such  as  Phrixus  and  Helle  on  the  ram,  Europa  on  the  bull, 
Ganymede  carried  off  by  the  eagle,  Leda  and  the  swan,  etc. 

While  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's  is  open  to  criticism,  the  •*In- 
TBBioB,  notwithstanding  its  meretricious  enrichments  (sculptures 
by  Bernini  and  his  contemporaries,  coloured  marble  incrustation  of 
the  walls,  and  niches  formed  in  the  principal  pillars  by  the  same 
master),  is  strikingly  impressive ;  and  the  effect  is  produced  not  so 
much  by  the  vastness,  as  by  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  its  pro- . 
portions.  The  finest  features,  such  as  the  great  breadth  of  the  three 
arms  of  the  cross,  the  four  great  dome-pillars,  the  arcades  below  the 
dome,  and  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  are  all  due  to  Bramante^  to 
whom  the  coffering  of  the  tunnel-vaulting  must  also  be  ascribed. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  Navb,  close  to  the  central  door,  is  a 
round   slab    of  porphyry   on  which  the  emperors  were  formerly 
crowned.   On  the  pavement  beyond  it  are  inscribed  the  lengths  of 
several  other  large  churches  (see  p.  308).    On  each  side,  as  far  as 
the  dome,  are  four  pillars  with  Corinthian  pilasters ;  above  these  a 
rich  entablature,  which  bears  the  arches  extending  from  pillar  to 
pillar  and  the  gorgeously  coffered  and  gilded  tunnel-vaulting  of  the 
ceiling.    The  niches  of  the  pillars  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  thA 
church  contain  baroque  statues  of  thefo\xii3LeT^Ql^w:\svi&^"t^'«-^-  ^"^ 
the  &rst  two  pillara  of  the  nave  are  two  ^o\i  ^«X.et  \i^«v\i9>  v^s^g^^^^^ 
by  colossal  pnUi.    The  pavement,  lit©  lYi©  ^^W^,  '^^^^'^^^^^'^^ 
of  coloured  marbJe,  ^  Inlaid  firom  deaigtva  "b^  Giac.delVx  votvo. 
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Bernini.  —  By  the  fouith  pillar  to  the  right  is  the  sitting  *8tatue  of 
St.  Peter  in  bronze  (PI.  1),  on  a  throne  of  white  marble  beneath  a 
canopy,  a  work  of  the  13th  cent.  (?),  brought  by  Paul  V.  from  the 
destroyed  monastery  of  San  Martino  al  Vaticano.  The  right  foot  is 
worn  smooth  by  the  kisses  of  devotees.  In  front  of  the  statue  are 
two  large  candelabra.  Above  is  a  mosaic  portrait  of  Pius  IX.,  com- 
memorating the  25th  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  papal  see, 
16th  June,  1871.  Pius  IX.  is  the  only  pope  whose  pontificate  was 
longer  than  that  ascribed  to  St.  Peter. 

The  magnificent  and  plainly  decorated  Dome  rests  on  four  huge 
piers,  234  ft.  in  circumference,  the  niches  in  the  lower  parts  of 
which  are  occupied  by  statues,  16  ft.  in  height,  of  (r.)  St.  Longinus 
(2),  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of  Christ,  by  Bernini,  and  St. 
Helena  (3)  by  Bolgi,  (1.)  St.  Veronica  (4,  the  finest)  by  Mocchi^  and 
St.  Andrew  (5)  by  Duquesnoy;  above  them  are  the  four  logge  of  Ber- 
nini, where  the  most  sacred  relics  are  exhibited  on  high  festivals,  on 
which  occasions  the  logge  may  be  entered  by  none  but  the  canons 
of  St.  Petef  s.  These  relics,  each  preserved  in  the  loggia  aboTe  the 
appropriate  saint,  are  the  spear  that  pierced  the  Saviour,  a  portion 
of  the  Cross,  the  sudarium  of  St.  Veronica,  and  the  head  of  St.  An- 
drew. Above  the  logge  are  four  mosaics  of  the  Evangelists  after  the 
Cav,  CfArpino,  of  colossal  dimensions.  The  frieze  bears  the  inscrip- 
tions in  mosaic  letters  6  ft.  high  on  a  blue  ground :  Tu  es  Petrus  tt 
super  hanc  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam  et  tibi  dabo  claves 
regni  caelorum.  The  sixteen  ribs  of  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  are  of 
gilded  stucco ;  between  them  are  four  series  of  mosaics.  In  the 
lowest  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  On  a  level  with 
the  lantern,  God  the  Father,  by  Marcello  Provenzale,  after  the  Cat?. 
d^Arpino. 

Beneath  the  dome  rises  the  imposing  bronze  Canopy  (*Bal- 
dacchino')  borne  by  four  richly  gilded  spiral  columns,  constructed 
in  1633  under  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  from  designs  by  Bernini  ^  ot 
metal  taken  from  the  Pantheon  (p.  208).  It  is  96  ft.  in  height,  in- 
cluding the  cross,  and  weighs  about  93  tons.  Under  the  canopy  Is 
the  High  Altab,  consecrated  in  1694,  where  the  pope  alone  reads 
mass  on  high  festivals.  It  stands  immediately  over  the  Tomb  of  St, 
Peter.  The  Confbssio,  constructed  by  C,  Madema  under  Paul  V.,  is 
surrounded  by  95  ever-burning  lamps.  The  descent  to  it  is  by  a 
double  flight  of  marble  steps  (sacristan  30-40  c),  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  two  small  alabaster  columns,  bearing  statuettes  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  Doors  of  gilded  bronze,  dating  from  the  earlier  church,  close 
the  niche  which  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the  apostle.  Between 
the  steps  (6)  is  the  beautiful  statue  of  Pius  VI.  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  by  Canova^  1822. 

The  nave  is  continued  beyond  the  dome,  wci^  t«tm\\va.\«fe  la  the 
Tribukb,  containing  the  fantastic  Cathedra  Petti Cii  Bttmivv  ^^st^^i-'ik 
^brone,    supported    by    the    four   doctois  ol  t\v«»  tV\TOEv  (>\a\sivi%<i..» 
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Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  Ghrysostom),  and  enclosing  the  ancient 
wooden  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Peter.  About  109  tons  of  metal  were 
used  in  its  construction.  On  the  right  (7)  is  the  monument  of  Ur- 
ban VIII.  (d.  1644)  by  Bernini^  with  a  multitude  of  Barberini  'bees'; 
on  the  left  (8)  that  of  Paul  III.  (d.  1549)  by  Ougl:  della  Porta,  pro- 
bably under  the  supervision  of  Michael  Angelo.  Above  is  the  figure 
of  the  pope  pronouncing  his  benediction  j  beneath  on  the  right  Pru- 
dence, on  the  left  Justice.  The  names  of  the  bishops  and  prelates 
who  in  1854  accepted  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  were  engraved  on  a  slab  on  the  right  wall  by  order  of 
Pius  IX. 

Having  traversed  the  nave  and  surveyed  the  stupendous  dimen 
bioiis  of  the  fabric,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  aisles  and  transepts. 
St.  Peter's  contains  but  few  pictures ;  those  formerly  here,  some  of 
which  are  now  in  Santa,Maria  degll  Angeli  (p.  160),  others  in  the 
Vatican  Gallery,  are  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic. 

BiOHT  Aisle.  Over  the  'jubilee-door',  St.  Peter  in  mosaic  (9), 
placed  here  by  Clemeijit  X.  in  the  year  of  jubilee  1675.  —  The  (1st) 
Cappblla  dbllaPebta  (10)  contains  a  celebrated  **Pietd  by  Michael 
Angelo,  an  early  work,  executed  in  1498  at  the  instance  of  the 
French  Cardinal  Jean  de  Villiers  de  la  Grolaie.  The  Madonna  is 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  with  her  right  arm  supporting  the 
shoulders  of  the  dead  Christ,  who  lies  in  her  lap  with  relaxed 
limbs  and  head  leaning  slightly  back.  Neither  the  grief  of  the 
Mother  nor  the  effect  of  death  on  the  Son  detracts  from  the  ideal 
beauty  imparted  to  them  by  the  artist  This  masterpiece  was  pro- 
duced under  the  direct  influence  of  classic  art,  and  the  depth  and 
truth  of  the  conception  are  mirrored  in  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
execution.  This  chapel  also  contains,  to  the  left,  a  large  early-Chris- 
tian sarcophagus,  in  which,  according,  to  the  inscription,  Petronius 
Probus,  prefect  of  the  city  (d.  395),  was  buried.  It  was  discovered 
in  1595  during  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  To  the  right  is  a  col- 
umn which  tradition  affirms  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  which  served  Bernini  as  a  model  for  the  twisted 
pillars  of  the  Baldacchino.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  right  under  the  arch, 
is  the  monument  (11)  of  Leo  XII.,  by  De  Fabris,  erected  by  Gre- 
gory XVI. ;  to  the  left,  cenotaph  (12)  and  bronze  relief-portrait  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a  convert 
to  the  Romish  faith  (p.  356).  Beneath  the  monument  of  Leo  XII.  is 
the  entrance  (closed)  to  the  Cappella  del  Crocifisso,  which  contains 
the  less  important  relics  of  St.  Peter's.  —  The  2nd  altar  (13)  is  adorned 
with  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  after  Domenichino  (original, 
see  p.  160).  Under  the  next  arch  are  the  monuments  of  (r,")  lur 
nocent  XII.  by  FiL  ValU  (14),  and  (\.)  Wie^  CqmtvX.^^^  '^-^MS^^^  ^'t 
Tuscia  (d.  Hid)  by  Bernini  (16),  exftCutft^M  Qx^^^ ^^^^^'^'^^^^ 
wAo  bad  transferred  her  remains  from"M.wvt\i«.\iN?2w«.  "^\'^  J^^^.Q 
on  the  sarcophagus  represents  Qregoxv  V\l.  %twA.Vcv%  ^^wo?- 
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Emp.  Henry  IV.  at  Oanossa  in  1077.  On  the  right  the  (3rd)  Chapel 
OF  THE  Holy  Sacrament  (16),  closed  by  an  iron  gate,  contains  an 
altar-piece  by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  right,  the  finely  executed  ♦Mon- 
ument (17)  of  Sixtus  rV.  (d.  1484)  in  bronze,  by  Ant.  PoUajuolo 
(1493).  Julius  II.  (of  the  della  Rovere  family,  like  Sixtus)  is  also  in- 
terred here.  Under  the  next  arch :  right,  the  monument  (18)  of  Gre- 
gory Xni.,  the  rectifier  of  the  calendar  (d.  1685),  by  CamiUo  Busconi ; 
left,  the  plain  sarcophagus  (19)  of  Gregory  XIV.  Opposite,  over  the 
altar  by  the  principal  pier,  is  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  (20), 
after  Domenichino  (original  in  the  Vatican).  On  the  right,  the  Gre- 
GORiAN  Chapel  (21),  erected  under  Gregory  XIII.  from  the  design  of 
Michael  Angela,  at  a  cost  of  over  80,000  scudi ;  here,  to  the  right,  is 
the  monument  (22)  of  Gregory  XVI.  (d.  1846),  by  Amid  (1854) ; 
below  it  a  relief,  representing  the  dissemination  of  Christiani^, 
Above  the  altar  is  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso  (23),  from  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter,  dating  from  about  1118;  under  it  is  the  tomb 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (d.  390).  Under  the  following  arch : 
right,  the  tomb  (24)  of  Benedict  XIV. ;  left,  altar  (25)  with  the 
Mass  of  St.  Basilius,  after  Suhleyras. 

The  Right  Transept  was  used  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  for 
its  meetings  in  1870.  By  the  tribune,  three  altars  with  pictures  by 
Caroselli  (26),  Valentin  (27),  and  Nic.  Poussin  (28 ;  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus).  The  originals  of  the  last  two  are  in  the  Vatican  (p.  332). 

Prolongation  op  Right  Aisle.  Under  the  arch :  right.  Monu- 
ment (29)  of  Clement  XIH.  (Rezzonico  of  Venice,  d.  1769),  by 
Canova;  figure  of  the  pope  and  the  two  lions  worthy  of  inspection; 
left,  altar  of  the  Navicella  (30)  with  Christ  and  St.  Peter  on  the  sea, 
after  Lanfranco.  Right,  the  Chapel  of  the  Archangel  Michabl 
(31),  the  archangel  after  Ouido  Beni;  in  a  straight  direction,  St.  Pe- 
troniUa  (32),  after  Ouereino  (p.  235).  Under  the  (left)  foUowing 
arch :  right,  monument  (33)  of  Clement  X.  (d.  1676) ;  left.  Raising 
of  Tabitha  by  St.  Peter,  after  Costanzi  (original,  see  p.  160).  — 
We  now  pass  the  principal  tribune,  and  enter  the  — 

W.  Division  op  Left  Aisle.  Immediately  on  the  right  is  the 
monument  (34)  of  Alexander  VIII.  (Ottoboni  of  Venice,  d.  1691),  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino;  left,  Healing  of  the  lame  man  by  SS.  Peter  and 
John  (35),  after  Maneini;  farther  on,  right,  the  altar  (36)  of  Leo  I., 
with  a  marble  relief  by  Algardi  (about  1650),  representing  the  Re- 
treat of  Attila.  Facing  the  visitor  is  the  Cappella  della  Colonna 
(37),  containing  a  highly  revered  Madonna  from  a  pillar  of  the  older 
church.  Beneath  the  altar  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  (38), 
with  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  front,  containing  the  remains  of 
Leo  II.  (d.  683),  Leo  IH.  (d.  816),  and  Leo  IV.  (d.  855).  Turning 
hence  to  the  left,  we  first  perceive  on  the  right^  over  the  small  door 
of  egress),  the  unattractive  monumeiit  ^^"^  Cii  KV^tax^^^i  ^\1, 
d,  i667)  by  Bernini.  Opposite  is  an  aitai(4:Q^  mV\i  wv  ^jSJl-^A\5Jq5v% 
on  alate)  by  Fr,   Vanni,  Punishmeiit  oi  ^Vrnow  Ua.%w8.. 
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The  Lbpt  Tban&bpt,  with  its  tribune  and  three  altars,  is  next 
entered.  It  contains  confessionals  for  ten  different  languages,  as 
the  inscriptions  indicate.  By  the  pillar  of  St.  Veronica,  below  the 
statue  of  St.  Juliana,  is  an  elevated  seat,  whence  on  high  festivals 
the  grand-penitentiary  dispenses  absolution.  Over  the  first  altar  on 
the  right,  St.  Thomas  (41),  by  Camuccini;  in  front  of  that  in  the 
centre,  the  tomb  (42)  of  the  great  composer  Pier  Luigi  da  Palestrina 
(1624-94 ;  p.  412),  whose  works  are  still  performed  in  St.  Peter's ;  altar- 
piece.  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  after  Guido  Reni  (original,  see  p.  332) ; 
left,  St.  Valeria  (43),  after  Giov.iAnt.  Spadarino.  The  portal  of  grey 
marble  to  the  right  under  the  following  arch  (44)  leads  to  the  Sa- 
cristy (p.  314);  above  it  the  monument  of  Pius  VIIT.  by  Tenerani, 
To  the  left  (48),  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  after  Roncalli  (orig- 
inal, see  p.  160).  From  this  point  is  best  appreciated  the  collective 
effect  of  the  dome,  tribune,  and  transepts.  Then  the  Clementine 
Chapel  (46),  erected  by  Clement  Vm.  (1592-1606) :  below  the  altar 
(46)  on  the  right  reposes  Gregory  I.,  the  Great  (690-604) ;  altar- 
piece  after  Andr,  Sacehi  (Mass  of  Gregory  the  Great;  p.  318);  facing 
us,  the  monument  (47)  of  Pius  VII.  (d.  1823),  by  Thorvaldserij 
erected  by  Cardinal  Consalvi.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  left,  and  per- 
ceive below  the  arch,  on  the  left,  the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration (49),  four  times  the  size  of  the  original  (p.  331).  —  Op- 
posite, to  the  right,  begins  the  — 

Left  Aisle.  Here,  under  the  arch  on  the  right,  the  monument 
(50)  of  Leo  XI.  (d.  1605)  by  Algardi,  with  a  relief  of  Henri  IV  of 
France  abjuring  Protestantism ;  left,  monument  (61)  of  Innocent  XI. 
(d.  1689)  by  Carlo  Marattaj  with  relief  of  the  delivery  of  Vienna 
by  King  John  Sobieski.  The  large  Choib  Chapel  (52),  gorgeously 
decorated  by  6iac,  della  Porta  with  stucco  and  gilding,  contains  the 
tombstone  of  Clement  IX.  (d.  1721)^  an  altar-piece  after  P.  Bianchi 
(Immaculate  Conception;  original,  see  p.  160),  and  two  organs.  Cer- 
emonies accompanied  by  beautiful  musical  performances  frequently 
take  place  here  on  Sundays ;  ladies  admitted  only  when  provided 
with  black  dress  and  veil,  gentlemen  also  in  black  (evening-dress); 
others  must  remain  outside  the  railing.  —  Beneath  the  next  arch,  to 
the  right,  over  the  door,  is  the  tomb  in  which  the  most  recently  de- 
ceased pope  rests  until  the  completion  of  his  tomb  and  monument 
elsewhere.  To  the  left,  the  *Monumen+  (63)  of  Innocent  Vlll.  (d. 
1492),  by  Ant.  and  Pietro  PoUajuolo  (1498).  On  the  right  an  altar 
(54)  with  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  after  Romanelli  (original, 
p.  160).  The  eye  of  the  English  traveller  will  rest  with  interest 
upon  the  monument  (56)  of  Maria  Clementine  Sobieski  (d.  1735  at 
Rome),  wife  of  James  III.,  the  *01d  Pretender',.  uiv.d<i.^  ^^v^  ^xO^xa 
the  right,  over  the  door  which  leads  to  t;^e>  ^omfe\  wv^w^^WCvna  "^"^^^ 
(56),  to  the  left,  of  the  last  of  the  Stuaxta,  \i^  Cauo'oaVV^'^>;!'^^^ 
busts  of  ^JamesUV  and  his  sons  0\iai\ea^^'^'^'«^  "^^^  tS^^-^*^ 
last  better  known  as  Cardinal  YoA.   lii  t\Le  \a.«.\.  «i)^^^^  v?    ^ 
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right  is  a  font  consisting  of  the  cover  of  a  sarcophagns  from  the 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (p.  301).  Over  the  altar,  Baptism  o^  Christ, 
after  Maratta  (original,  p.  160).  To  the  left,  St.  Peter  baptizing 
his  gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  Prison,  after  Passeri;  to  the  right, 
Baptism  of  the  Centurion,  after  Procaccini. 

The  Sacbisty  (entrance  by  the  grey  marble  portal  mentioned  at 
p.  313,  ground-plan  44;  visited  most  conveniently  9-ii  a.m.), 
erected  in  1775  by  Pius  VI.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionney 
consists  of  three  chapels  in  a  corridor  adorned  with  ancient  columns 
and  inscriptions. 

At  the  entrance  the  statues  of  (r.)  St.  Peter  and  (1.)  St.  Paul,  executed 
in  1461-62  by  Paolo  Romano,  and  formerly  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter  (p.  306). 
The  central  octagonal  chapel,  Saorestia  Cohdnb  (58),  is  embellished  with 
eight  columns  of  bigio  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli.  A  chorister 
(Vz  fr.)  may  be  found  here  to  show  the  others.  Left,  the  Saorestia  dki 
Gamomici  (D9),  with  the  Gap.  dei  Ganonici,  altar-piece  by  Francesco  Penni 
(Madonna  with  SS.  Anna,  Peter,  and  Paul),  opposite  to  which  is  a  Ma- 
donna and  Ghild  by  Oiulio  Romano.    Adjacent  is  the  — 

Stanza  Gapitoi^bb  (60),  containing  interesting  pictures  from  the  old 
Gonfessio,  by  Oiotto:  Ghrist  with  Cardinal  Stefaneschi;  Grucifixion  of 
St.  Peter,  a  good  example  of  Giotto's  dramatic  power;  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul; 
on  the  back,  St.  Peter  enthroned ;  SS.  Andrew,  John,  Paul,  and  James ;  on 
the  predella  (by  the  window).  Madonna  and  Apostles.  'This  work  alone 
would  entitle  Giotto  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
painting*  (C.  A  G.).  This  Stanza  also  contains  fragments  of  the  "Trescoes 
by  Melozzo  da  Forli  from  the  former  dome  of  Santi  Apostoli  (p.  202): 
angels  with  musical  instruments  and  several  beads  of  apostles.  Ou  the 
right,  the  — 

Saobbstia  dr'  Bbnbfiziati  (61) ,  with  a  ciborium  by  Donatella  (con- 
taining a  ruined  painting  by  Memtrk)  and  an  altar-piece  by  Mmiano,  the 
Delivery  of  the  Keys.  Gontiguous  is  the  Tbbabust  (62)  of  St.  Peter'a, 
containing  jewels,  an  altar-cross  and  two  candelabra  by  Ant.  Oentili  of 
Faenza  (1582),  the  cross  of  the  Emp.  Justinus  (6th  cent.),  the  dalmatica 
worn  by  Gharlemagne  at  his  coronation,  etc.  —  Over  the  sacristy  are 
the  Abchives  of  St.  Peter's  with  ancient  MSS.,  e.g.  Life  of  St.  Qeorge, 
with  admirable  miniatures  by  Oiotto;  also  a  few  classical  authors.  The 
archives  are  shown  only  by  special  permission. 

The  Saore  Gbottb  Vaticanb  (or  crypt),  consisting  of  passages 

with  chapels  and  altars  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  present  church, 

are  not  at  present  open  to  visitors.    Entrance,  see  ground-plan,  a. 

The  Orotte  Nuove,  situated  under  the  dome,  consist  of  a  corridor  in 

the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  which  encloses  the  Gonfessio.    In  the  four  great 

piers  which  support  the  dome,  steps  descend  to  as  many  Ghapbls:  o. 

St.  Veronica ,  k.   St.  Helena,   t.    St.  Longinus ,    d.  St.  Andrew.  —  In  the 

Ghapel  of  Santa  Mabia  de  Pobtigu  (&),  to  the  right  by  the  entrance,  is  St. 

Matthew,  on  the  left,  St.  John,  both  from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V.  (d.  1456); 

over  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Simone  Memmi^  from  the  portico  of  the  old 

church,  much  iigured.    Outside  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  a  mosaic:  Ghrist 

between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  from  the  tomb  of  Emp.  Otho  II.  —  In  the 

Ghapel  of  Santa  Mabia  Preonantium  (e),  at  the  entrance,  the  two  S6. 

James,  from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V. ;  half-figure  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  angels 

in  mosaic,  after  Oiotto.    Here,  and  throughout  the  whole  corridor,  are  pre- 

served  numerons  reliefs  of  the  15th  cent,  from  the  tombs  of  the  popes ; 

foiong  thewy  on  the  right,  a  Madonna  with  St.  Pfclw  «.nd  St.  Paul  (h)  by 

-*i>»<?  aa  Fiesole.    Beliefs  from  the  tomb  oi  Paxii  U.  Va«i^  \i€Vww>-.  ^«^^ 

e^tV^'   ^^»n'<7,  and  the  Last  Judgment.    On  tYie  Uit,  ^>i  VV^  %\^^^VCwt 

»ad%l''%  ^£_**«  Confessio,    marble  reliefs  (m>oU\iemwViTi^Qmoi^^,^^\jT 

««rfPati7,  from  the  tomb  of  Sixtns  VI.    Tiie  Cosytlswo,  ot  Cti^^%\  <ii  «e». 
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Peter  and  Panl,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  passage,  is  richly  decorated 
with  stucco,  gold,  and  jewels.  Over  the  altar,  which  was  consecrated 
in  1122,  are  two  ancient  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  sarco- 
phagus of  St.  Peter  (formerly  in  the  catacombs  on  the  Via  Appia,  then 
in  the  Lateran)  has  been  preserved  here  since  the  15th  century. 

The  Orotte  Veochie  are  about  147  ft.  long  and  57  ft.  wide.  The  pave- 
ment was  originally  that  of  the  ancient  church,  and  lies  11  ft.  below  that 
of  the  present  church.  These  vaults  contain  the  tombs  of  many  popes 
and  princes  from  the  old  church.  In  e.  those  of  Nicholas  I.  (d.  867), 
Gregory  V.  (Bruno,  a  German  \  d.  999),  and  Emp.  Otho  U.  (d.  at  Borne, 
983).  At  the  end  of  /.  that  of  Alexander  VI.  (d.  1503).  In  g.  those  of 
Hadrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only  English  pope,  d.  1159),  an 
old  sarcophagus  in  granite^  Pius II.  (iBneas  Sylvius Piccolomini,  d.  1464), 
an  early-Christian  sarcophagus;  Pius  III.  (d.  1503);  Boniface  VIII.  (d. 
1303);  Nicholas  V.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana,  d.  1455);  Paul  II.  (d.  1471),  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  and  Oiov.  Dalmata;  Urban  VI.  (d.  1389);  Marcellus  II.  (d.  1555), 
in  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus;  and  Cardinal  Fonseca  (d.  1422). 

FoT  the  *AscBNT  op  thb  Dome  (see  pp.  140,  141)  a  permesso 
is  required,  except  on  Sat,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  *Rev.  Fab- 
brica  di  San  Pietro',  Via  della  Sagrestia  8  (first  floor).  Visitors 
knock  at  the  door  in  the  left  aisle  (PI.  56).  An  easy  spiral  in- 
clined plane  ascends  to  the  roof.  The  walls  bear  memorial-tablets  of 
royal  personages  who  have  made  the  ascent.  On  the  roof  a  number 
of  domes  and  other  small  structures  are  seen,  some  of  which  serve 
as  dwellings  for  the  workmen  and  custodians.  The  'View  from  the 
roof  ranges  over  the  entire  city  and  the  Campagna  from  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  sea. 

One  of  the  eight  octagonal  chambers  in  the  piers  which  support  the 
dome  contains  a  model  of  the  church  by  Michael  Angela  and  his  pre- 
decessor Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  for  admission  to  which  a  separate 
permesso,  obtainable  by  special  recommendation  only,  must  be  procured. 

The  Dome  rises  308  ft.  above  the  roof,  and  is  630  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. The  visitor  will  observe  the  huge  hoops  of  iron  by  which 
the  dome  was  strengthened  in  the  18th  cent. ,  when  threatening 
fissures  had  begun  to  appear.  The  gallery  within  the  drum  affords 
a  striking  view  of  the  interior.  An  easy  staircase  ascends  between 
the  outer  and  inner  domes  to  the  Lantern^  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  church  and  its  environs.  A  perpendicular  iron  ladder 
ascends  to  the  copper  ball  on  the  summit,  which  can  contain  16  per- 
sons, but  affords  no  view ;  the  ascent  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  ladies. 


Ascending  by  St.  Peter's,  to  the  left  beyond  the  colonnades  (way 
to  the  Vatican  gallery  of  statues,  see  p.  336,  and  Plan,  p.  306), 
we  reach,  near  the  sacristy,  a  slab  in  the  pavement  marking  the 
former  site  of  the  obelisk  mentioned  at  p.  306.    To  the  left  is  the 
CiMETEBo  DEI  Tbdbsohi,  the  most  ancient  Christian  burial-ground, 
instituted  by  Constantino,  and  filled  with  earth  fto\s\.  ^\..  ^^-^"kc^. 
In  1779  it  was  granted  to  the  Germans  ^a^s  ^\x^^^.  k^'^^'sfc^'v*'^^ '^'^ 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pieth  in  Campo  Saivlo,  ^^V^\sv^^%"^'^^'^ 
is  the  German  and  Flemish  refuge  ioi  pi\gt\m%.  vvkvnIvs© 

Near  it  is  situated  the  Palace  of  the  SanV  Ofti%Vo ,  ox  Vs^^^ 
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now  a  barrack.    The  Oongregatioii'.of  the  Inquisition  was  established 
in  1542  by  Panl  III.  and^thls  edifice  was  assigned  to  it  by  Pins  Y. 

c.  The  Vatican. 

The  Vatican  Palace^  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  originally  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  popes,  erected  by  Symmachus  (p.  300)  near 
the  anterior  court  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  though  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  the  papal  residence  proper  was  at  the 
Lateran.  Additions  were  made  to  the  Vatican  by  Eugene  III.  (1150), 
Ocelestine  III.,  and  Innocent  III.,  but  it  fell  into  decay  during 
the  absence  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon  (1308-77).  When  the 
popes  returned  to  Rome^  they  at  last  took  up  their  permanent  abode 
at  the  Vatican,  deserting  the  Lateran,  which  had  been  devastated  by 
a  great  fire  in  1309.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  first  con- 
clave was  held  in  the  Vatican  in  1378,  which  resulted  in  the  schism. 
In  1410  John  XXin.  restored  the  covered  passage  to  the  castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo.  In  1450  Nicholas  V.  (p.lxv),  with  a  view  to  render  the 
Vatican  the  most  imposing  palace  in  the  world,  determined  to  unite 
in  it  all  the  government-offices  and  residences  of  the  cardinals.  The 
small  portion  completed  by  him,  afterwards  occupied  by  Alexander VI. 
and  named  Torre  Borgia,  was  extended  by  subsequent  popes.  In 
1473  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  in  1484-92 
the  Belvedere,  or  garden-house,  by  Innocent  VIII.  Bramante,  under 
Julius  II.,  united  the  latter  with  the  palace  by  means  of  a  great 
court.  The  Logge  round  the  Cortile  di  San  Damaso  were  also  con- 
structed by  Bramante.  In  1540  Paul  III.  founded  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
and  Sixtus  V.  the  Library  (which  divided  Bramante's  large  court 
into  two  parts,  the  Oortile  di  Belvedere  and  the  Giardino  della  Pigna) 
and  the  present  residence  of  the  popes,  which  last  was  completed  by 
Clement  VIII.  (1592-1605).  Urban  VIII.  began  the  Scala  Begia 
(see  below)  from  Bernini's  designs;  Pius  VI.  erected  the Sala  a  Croce 
Greea,  the  Sala  Botondaj  and  the  Sala  delle  Muse,  Pius  VII.  the 
Braccio  Nuovo  for  the  sculptures,  and  Pius  IX.  closed  the  fourth  side 
of  the  Cortile  di  San  Damaso  by  covering  and  reconstructing  the  great 
staircase  which  leads  from  the  arcades  of  the  piazza  into  the  court. 
The  palace  now  covers  an  area  of  about  13^2  acres,  of  which  about 
6  are  occupied  by  the  20  courts,  and  contains  perhaps  1000  halls, 
chapels,  saloons,  and  private  apartments  (the  common  estimate  of 
11,000  apartments  is  a  mere  fable).  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  are  occupied  by  collections  and  show  rooms,  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  building  being  set  apart  for  the  papal  court.  A  law 
passed  on  13th  May,  1871,  secures  to  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and 
tAe  papal  villa  at  Castel  Gandolfo  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality. 
The  Principal  Entbanob  to  the  VaUcwv  (Portone  di  Bronzo) 
ia  at  the  end  of  the  right  colonnade  oi  t\ie  YSxi-l^  q1  ^\..  ^^\ki, 
w^Aere  the  Swiss  guard  is  posted  (no  fee),  "^^ift  tV^eiowV  ^Vq  ^toS^^t 
«fA©/r  serricea^  here  are  to  be  avoided-,  iViftVt  b^^iVv^^^  ^^.t^ ^va^ViR.^. 
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Straight  in  front  is  the  Scala  Begia,  leading  to  the  picture-gallery, 
etc.,  see  below.  The  staircase  to  the  right  (Scala  Pia),  originally 
uncovered,  hut  altered  by  Pius  IX.,  lead  to  the  Cobtile  di  San 
Damaso,  a  court  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fountain  of  St. 
Damasus  erected  here  by  Innocent  X.,  and  sometimes  called  Cortile 
delle  Logge  from  the  Logge  of  Bramante  (p.  Ixvii)  by  which  it  is 
bounded  on  three  sides.  On  the  right  is  the  wing  occupied  by  the 
Pope.  On  the  left  is  a  door  with  the  inscription  Adito  alia  Biblioteca 
ed  al  Museo  (available  for  readers  in  the  library  only). 

A.  Gappella  Sistina.    Raphael's  Stanze  and  Loooe.    Picture 

Gallery.  Raphael's  Tapestbies.   Appabtamenti  Bobgia. 

(Comp,  PUm^  p.  S34.) 

Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141.  Permessi,  each  admitting  5  pers.  and 
available  for  one  day,  are  obtainable  at  the  top  of  the  Scala  Begia  (see 
below),  and  must  be  shown  on  request  in  the  various  departments.  Sticks 
and  umbrellas  must  be  given  up.  Gratuity  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  50  c. 
Catalogue  of  the  picture-galleries  and  decorative  paintings  by  the  Conser- 
vatore  Ercole  Massi,  in  Ital.  21/4  fr.,  Engl.  2Va  and  !»/«  fr.,  French  IV2  fr. 

Vfe  proceed  from  the  principal  entrance  (^Portone  di  Bronzo^  see 
p.  316)  straight  on  to  the  Scala  Rboia,  a  magnificently  decorated 
staircase,  with  a  skilfully  treated  perspective  effect,  by  Bernini. 
From  the  first  landing  we  have  a  view,  to  the  right,  of  Bernini's 
statue  of  Oonstantine  (p.  309),  on  a  line  with  the  portico  of  St. 
Peter's.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  we  obtaM  our  permesso  and  pass 
through  a  door  to  the  Staircase  on  the  Bight,  which  ascends  to  the 
Sala  Regia,  on  the  first  floor  (91  steps).  Halfway  up  a  notice-board, 
on  the  right,  marked  ^Gamere  e  Stanze  di  Raffaello',  indicates  the  ap- 
proach to  the  second  floor  with  Raphael's  Stanze  and  Logge  (p.  321). 
On  the  third  floor  (accessible  from  the  Logge)  is  the  picture-gallery 
p.  330). 

Sala  Regia.   Gappella  Sistina.   Sala  Ducale. 
Gappella  Paolina. 
The  Sala  Begia,  an  entrance-hall  to  the  ^stine  Ghapel  origin- 
ally destined  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  was  begun 
by  Ant,  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  under  Paul  III.,  and  was  completed 
in  1573.    The  stucco  decorations  of  the  ceiling  (at  present  under 
restoration)  are  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  those  over  the  doors  by 
Danieleda  Volterra.  The  large  frescoes,  by  Vasarij  Salviati,  and  the 
Zuccarij  illustrate  the  power  of  the  church :  Scones  from  the  Night 
of   St.  Bartholomew  (the  inscription  Strages  JIugenottorum,  etc., 
which  was  once  under  them,  has  been  obliterated);  Alliance  of  the 
Spanish  and  Venetians  with  Paul  V.  •,  BaLtU^  «ii  1a^^t>\»  \xv  NS^Vs 
Gregory  VII.  absolving  the  Emp.  Hftivx^  IN.-,  C)<iTvQi\\«eX  ^^  '^''^T^^^ 
Gregory  XL  returning  from  AvignoTi-,  X\^3.wiei.^T:  '^^\'^'^'^^^ 

Fred,  Barbarossa.    The  dooi  in  the  entiMvc^-^aXN.,  Vi  ^^ ^'^^^^  ^*^ 

to  the  Sistine  Chapel  (visitors  knocky 
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The  ♦*Si8tine  Chapel  was  erected  under  Sixtus  FV.  by  Oiov. 
de'  Bold  after  1473;  length  133  ft.,  width  45  ft.,  six  windows  on 
each  side  above.  Beautifully  decorated  marble  screens  enclose  the 
space  set  apart  for  religious  solemnities.  The  lower  part  of  the  long 
walls  was  formerly  hung  with  Raphael's  tapestry  (p.  332)  at  festi- 
vals, while  the  upper  part  is  decorated  with  beautiful  ♦Fbbscoes, 
executed  about  1481-83  by  the  most  celebrated  Florentine  and  Um- 
brlan  masters  of  the  period  (p.  Ixv;  best  light  in  the  morning). 
These  represent  incidents  from  the  life  of  Christ  (right)  and  Moses 
(left)  arranged  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  manner,  in  parallel  scenes  of 
promise  and  fulfilment.  The  two  series  begin  at  the  altar,  and  meet 
on  the  en  trance- wall.  Left :  1.  (by  the  altai)  Finiuricchio  (not  Jferw- 
gino)y  Moses  with  his  wifeZipporah  journeying  to  Egypt,  Zipporah 
circumcises  hex  son ;  *2.  Sandra  Botticelli^  Moses  kills  the  Egyptian, 
drives  the  shepherds  from  the  well,  kneels  before  the  burning 
bush;  3.  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Pharaoh's  destruction  in  the  Red  Sea; 
4.  C.  Rosselliy  Moses  receives  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai,  Worship  of 
the  golden  calf;  5.  8.  Botticelli^  Destruction  of  the  company  of 
Korah,  and  of  the  sons  of  Aaron;  *6.  Luca  Signorelli,  Mo^s  as 
a  law-giver.  Investiture  of  Aaron,  Mourning  over  the  body  of  Moses, 
with  boldly  drawn  male  figures.  —  Right:  1.  Pinturicchio  (not 
Perugino')j  Baptism  of  Christ;  2.  8,  Botticelli,  Sacrifices  in  cleans- 
ing a  leper  (Levit.  xiv.  2-7)  and  Christ's  Temptation  (vigorous 
and  finely  individualised) ;  •3.  Dom.  Ohirlandajo,  Vocation  of  Peter 
and  Andrew,  In  a  dignified  and  severe  monumental  style ;  4.  C. 
Rosselli,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Cure  of  the  leper ;  *5.  Perugino 
(who,  according  to  Vasari,  was  assisted  by  Bartol,  delta  Gotta),  Christ 
giving  the  keys  to  Peter,  one  of  the  master's  finest  monumental  works, 
in  spite  of  defects  in  the  composition ;  6.  0.  RosseUi,  Last  Supper. 
—  The  frescoes  on  the  entrance-wall  —  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
originally  by  D.  Ohirlandajo,  and  Contest  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
for.  the  body  of  Moses,  by  8alviati  —  were  renewed  by  Arrigo  Fiam- 
mingo  and  Matteo  da  Lecce  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  —  On  the 
pillars  between  the  windows  28  popes  by  8andro  Botticelliy  not 
easily  distinguishable.  —  The  place  of  honour  at  the  altar,  before 
Michael  Angelo  painted  his  Last  Judgment  (p.  321),  was  occupied 
by  three  frescoes  by  Perugino :  the  Finding  of  Moses,  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

The  **Cbiling  (p.  Ixviii ;  mirrors  provided  by  the  custodian ;  fee) 
was  begun  by  Michael  Angelo  on  10th  May,  1508,  and,  as  proved 
by  existing  documents,  completed  in  October,  1512  (although  the 
m&Btei'B  biographers  have  stated  that  he  executed  the  work  *in  22 
months*^.  TFiether  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine Chapel,  or  the  Stanze 
of  Raphael  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  cu\m\\i^\\TL^  eSl^t^  qI  m^^w:^ 
^^,  haa  long  been  a  subject  of  coTitto^eiftV .    TYi^  me^\.  ^\  xo^.- 
^^^^   ^^    thought  and  compactnefts   ot  com^o«v^^^^   ^^^.^'t  \k^ 
"^^d  to  the  ceiling-painting ,  and  tliea^  aUt\\iTv\.e%  ^t^  ^V^  ^^^^ 
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woithy  of  admiration,  as  the  subjects  of  the  -whole  series  had  not 
been  agreed  upon  from  the  outset.  The  pictorial  enrichment  of 
the  ceiling  was  at  first  to  be  limited  to  the  flgnres  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  bnt  Michael  Angelo,  perceiving  the  poverty  of  the  de- 
sign, prevailed  on  the  pope  to  allo-w  him  to  extend  it.  In  order  to 
connect  the  different  scenes,  Michael  Angelo  invented  an  imagi- 
native structure  vrlth  columns,  pillars,  and  cornices  in  bronze 
and  marble,  which  rises  from  the  v^alls,  and  encloses  in  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling  (-which  is  vaulted,  with  a  fiat  surface  in  the 
middle^  nine  sections  of  different  sizes.  The  lifelike  figures  which 
step  forth  from  the  architectural  members,  some  of  them  in  their 
natural  colour,  and  others  of  a  bronze  tint,  impart  to  the  back- 
ground such  animation  and  significance,  as  to  render  it  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  the  large  central  pictures.  It  is  here  that  the 
spectator  vrill  become  fully  aware  of  the  importance  to  a  painter  of 
a  thorough  acquaintance  -with  architectural  designs,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Michael  Angelo  availed  himself  of  such  acquaintance. 
A  description  of  the  Obnt&al  Scenes  may  be  given  nearly  in 
the  words  of  Aseanio  Condiviy  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  v^ho  in 
155B  wrote  the  master's  life  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  —  ^In 
the  l8t  S&etion  of  the  ceiling  (reckoned  from  the  altar),  -which  is 
one  of  the  smaller  ones,  you  observe  in  the  air  God  Almighty,  v^ho 
with  the  motion  of  his  arms  separates  light  from  darkness.  —  In 
the  2nd  Section  he  creates  the  tvro  great  lights  of  the  -world,  his 
outstretched  right  hand  touching  the  sun,  and  the  left  the  moon. 
Around  him  are  several  angels,  one  of  v^hom  (to  the  left)  hides  his 
face,  and  presses  close  to  the  Creator,  as  if  to  screen  himself  from 
the  baneful  infiuence  (dazzling  light)  of  the  moon.  In  the  same 
section  God  is  again  represented  as  engaged  in  creating  the  herbs 
and  plants  on  the  earth.  He  is  pourtrayed  with  such  art,  that 
-wherever  you  turn  he  appears  to  follow  you,  showing  his  whole 
back  do-wn  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  —  a  very  excellent  -work,  proving 
what  can  be  done  by  foreshortening.  —  In  the  3rd  Section  God  the 
Lord  appears  in  the  air  surrounded  with  angels,  regarding  the 
waters,  and  commanding  them  to  bring  forth  all  those  kinds  of 
animals  which  that  element  nourishes.  —  In  the  4th  Section  the 
creation  of  man  is  represented,  and  God  is  seen  with  outstretched 
arm  and  hand,  as  if  prescribing  to  Adam  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
abstain  from  (more  correctly,  God  causing  life  to  stream  through 
Adam's  limbs  by  touching  him  with  his  forefinger).  With  his  other 
arm  he  encloses  a  group  of  angels  (the  figure  immediately  behind 
the  shoulder  of  the  Father  bears  distinctly  female  features^  and. 
it  is  a  not  improbable  conjecture  that  tViensi^'^X.et  TS!kfcwv\.V«t.^'^Si 
represent  the  uncreated  Eve).  —  In  t\ift  5llv  Stfil\.oniv  ^^^  ^'^^^x. 
from  Adam'B  side  the  woman,  who  withtoV^^^  Vw^^%  ^'^'^'^'^'^'^i^V^ 
towards  God,  bows  herself  witli  a  a^ee^t  6^^Te.wvo^>  ^  _^^;s^^ 
BeemB  she  ia  tianking  him,  and  that  \i^  V^  We%%V£v%  V«t.. 
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6th  Section  the  Demon,  in  hnman  form  fiom  the  waist  npwaide, 
and  otherwise  a  serpent,  coils  himself  lonnd  a  tree ;  he  conyeises 
with  Adam  and  Eye,  whom  he  persnades  to  disobey  theii  Creator, 
and  hands  the  forbidden  fruit  to  the  woman.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  section  you  see  the  pair,  driven  out  by  the  angel,  fleeing 
terrified  and  sad  from  the  face  of  God.  —  In  the  7th  Section  the 
sacrifice^  of  Abel  and  Cain  (rather  Noah's  thank-offering)  is  repre- 
sented. —  In  the  8th  Section  is  seen  the  Flood,  with  Noah's  Ark 
on  the  water  at  a  distance,  and  a  few  persons  clinging  to  it  in 
hopes  of  saving  themselves.  Nearer  is  a  boat  crowded  with 
people,  which ,  owing  to  its  undue  load,  and  to  the  numbers  of 
violent  shocks  of  waves,  is  already  shipping  water,  and  threaten- 
ing to  sink,  and  it  is  indeed  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  human 
race  perishing  so  miserably  in  the  waves.  Still  nearer  the  eye 
appears  above  the  water  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  a  number 
of  men  and  women  have  sought  refuge  as  if  on  an  island;  they  show 
different  emotions,  but  they  all  cower,  miserable  and  terrified, 
under  a  tent  stretched  over  a  tree,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
excessive  rain.  And  in  this  scene  the  wrath  of  God  is  represented 
with  great  art,  for  he  sends  upon  them  lightnings,  waters,  and 
storms.  There  is  also  another  mountain-top  on  the  right  side  with 
a  group  of  people  on  it  in  similar  distress,  but  it  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  each  one  of  them.  —  In  the  9th  Section^  the  last, 
is  narrated  the  story  of  Noah,  who,  when  lying  drunken  and 
naked  on  the  ground,  is  mocked  by  his  son  Ham,  but  is  being 
covered  by  Shem  and  Japheth'.  Michael  Angelo  painted  the  last- 
named  scenes  first,  and  the  figures  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in 
the  others. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  vaulting  are  the  P&ophbts  and 
Sibyls,  surrounded  by  angels  and  genii.  To  the  left  of  the  altai : 
1.  Jeremiah^  in  a  profound  reverie ;  2.  Persian  iSfi6i/l,  reading ;  3. 
Ezekiel,  with  half-opened  scroll ;  4.  Erythraean  Sibyl,  sitting  by 
an  open  book ;  5.  Joel,  reading  a  scroll ;  6.  (over  the  door)  Zacha-' 
rias,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  7.  Delphic  Sibyl,  with  an  open 
scroll ;  8.  Isaiah,  his  arm  resting  on  a  book,  absorbed  by  divine 
inspiration ;  9.  Cumaean  Sibyl,  opening  a  book ;  10.  Daniel,  writ- 
ing; 11.  Libyan  Sibyl,  grasping  an  open  book;  12.  (above  the  Last 
Judgment)  Jonah,  sitting  under  the  gourd.  *A11  these  are  truly 
wonderful',  says  Condivi,  'both  owing  to  the  attitudes,  and  to  the 
ornamentation,  and  the  variety  of  the  drapery.  But  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  is  the  prophet  Jonah  who  sits  at  the  top  of  the  vaulting. 
His  body  is  [foreshortened  towards  the  inside,  towards  the  part 
nearest  the  beholder's  eye,  while  the  legs  project  outside,  in  the 
more  distant  part :  a  marvellous  work,  ioi  %o  %ift^\.\%  \\j.ft  skill  of 

Michael  Angela  in  foreshortening  and.  "pei^^ecXvi^J . 

-fe  the  pointed  arches  and  lunettes  oi  t\ie  ^wjX\.Vvi^  «t^  ^^  «si- 

^^rB  of  the  Saviour  in  calm  ex^ecU\ivoTi.   li^  ^^^  ^^^^  wstwa- 
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arches :  on  the  altai-wall,  right,  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  brazen  serpent;  left,  King  Ahasuerus,  Esther,  andHaman. 
On  the  entrance-wall,  left,  David  and  Goliath,  right,  Judith. 

In  1534-41  nnder  Paul  III.,  nearly  30  years  later  than  this 
ceiling ,  Michael  Angelo  painted  on  the  altar  -  wall  the  *La8T 
Judgment,  64  ft.  in  width  and  32  ft.  in  height  (p.  Ixix).  Careful 
and  repeated  study  alone  will  enable  the  spectator  to  appreciate 
the  details  of  this  vast  composition,  which  is  unfortunately 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  centuries,  and  unfavourably  lighted. 
To  fathom  the  religious  views  and  artistic  designs  of  the  talented 
master  is  a  still  more  difficult  task.  On  the  right  of  the  figure 
of  Christ  as  Judge  hover  the  saints  drawn  back  by  devils  and 
supported  by  angels,  on  his  left  the  sinners  in  vain  strive  to 
ascend ;  above  are  two  groups  of  angels  with  the  Cross,  the  col- 
umn at  which  Christ  was  scourged,  and  the  other  instruments  of 
his  passion ;  in  the  centre  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by 
apostles  and  saints ;  below  the  rising  dead  is  hell,  according  to 
Dante's  conception,  with  the  boatman  Charon  and  the  judge  Minos, 
whose  face  is  a  portrait  of  Biagio  of  Cesena,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies to  Paul  III.,  who  had  censured  the  picture  on  account  of 
the  nudity  of  the  figures.  Paul  lY.,  who  contemplated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  picture  on  the  same  account,  was  persuaded,  instead,  to 
cause  some  of  the  figures  to  be  partly  draped  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra.  Clement  XII.  caused  this  process  to  be  extended  to  the 
other  figures  by  Stefano  Pozzi  in  the  18th  cent. ,  whereby,  as  may 
be  imagined,  the  picture  was  far  from  being  improved. 

Most  of  the  solemnities  at  which  the  Pope  officiates  in  person 
take  place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  (see  p.  135). 

The  Bala  Sucale,  which  adjoins  the  Sala  Regia,  constructed  by  Ber- 
m'nt,  is  decorated  with  frescoes  and  landscapes  by  Bril.  Special  permis- 
sion from  the  maggiordomo  of  the  Vatican  is  necessary  for  a  visit  to  this 
hall,  or  to  the  Pauline  OYiAT^el  ( Gappella  PaoUaa)^  built  in  i5A0  hj  Antonio 
da  Sangallo  the  Younger  for  Paul  III.,  also  adjoining  the  Sala  Begia.  In 
this  chapel  are  two  frescoes  by  Michael  Angelo^  painted  by  him  in  1542: 
on  the  left,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  right,  the  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter  (p.  Ixvii).  The  other  pictures  are  by  Lor.  Sahhatini  and  F.  Zuccaro^ 
the  statues  in  the  comers  by  P.  Bresciano.  The  chapel  is  used  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent  for  the  Quaranf  Ore,  or  exposition  of  the  host 
during  40  hrs. ,  when,  as  well  as  on  Holy  Thursday,  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Raphael's  Stanzb  and  Loqoe.    Cappblla  di  Niccolo  V. 
Picture  Gallery.   Raphael's  Tapestries. 
Comp.  the  Plan,  p.  834. 
We  ascend  the  staircase  indicated  by  the  inscription  mentioned 
at  p.  317,  and  on  the  second  floor  knock  at  the  'v\i\to  ^q^\.^^Qksss^i^ 
which  Raphael's  Stanza  and  Logge  axe  eivteiedk.  Itoroi  \Jt\fe  X^^sS*--  — ~ 
Tn  front  and  to  the  light  are  two  xooma  w\t\x  Sxv^NSL«t«s*»  "^^'^'^^ 
fctares  by  Roman  artists,  chiefly  xepxea^TLtvii^  %<!.«vift%  ^T'^^^njs^ 
res  of  persons  canonised  by  Pius  IX.    T^i©  xoQxci  ^<i  ^^Xv^  ^^ 
Baedbkbb.     Italy  II.     13th  Edition.  ^^  .  I 
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contains  a  plctuie  representing  the  Relief  of  Vienna  in  1683  by  John 
Sobieski,  by  MaUjho,  presented  by  Poles  in  1884.  We  traTerse 
this  room,  and  then  a  saloon,  the  Sola  deW  Immacolataf  decorated 
by  Podestij  by  order  of  Pins  IX.,  with  frescoes  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  promulgated 
on  8th  Dec,  1854  (comp.  p.  Ixxvij.  The  magnificent  cabinet  in  the 
centre,  which  was  presented  to  Pius  IX.  in  1878  by  the  French 
clergy,  contains  the  text  of  the  dogma,  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. —  The  door  straight  in  front  of  us  leads  to  the  first  of  — 

**RaphaePs  Stanie.  The  frescoes  executed  by  Raphael  in  1508- 
1520  in  the  papal  state-apartments  (Stante  or  Camere)  of  the  Vatican, 
by  order  of  the  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  are  unquestionably  the 
foremost  among  the  creations  of  the  master  and  are  rivalled  by  no 
modem  works  of  art  in  existence  except  the  ceiling-paintings  in  the 
Cappella  Slstina  (p.  318).  The  work,  however,  in  its  entire  grandeur 
had  not  been  planned,  nor  the  task  committed  to  Raphael  from  the 
outset.  Julius  II.  originally  intended  these  rooms  to  be  decorated 
in  a  much  simpler  style,  and  he  entrusted  the  task  to  Perugfno, 
8odoma,  and  other  painters  of  Umbria  and  Siena.  These  were  joined 
by  the  young  Raphael,  who  had  probably  been  introduced  by 
Perugino,  and  who  soon  beoame  so  prominent  among  his  fellows, 
that  the  work  was  entrusted  to  him  exclusively.  Raphael  did  not, 
however,  live  to  complete  his  task,  and  it  was  finished  by  his  paplls. 
The  earliest  pictures  in  the  first  and  second  stanza  are  almost  tiie 
only  ones  by  Raphael's  hand.  For  each  of  these  paintings  he  received 
1200  gold  scudi  (nearly  500  i.).  They  were  seriously  injured  daring 
the  plundering  of  Rome  In  1527,  but  were  restored  by  Carlo  Maratta 
under  Clement  XI.  (comp.  also  pp.  Ixix  et  seq.). 

I.  Stanza  delP  Incendio,  which  we  enter  first,  is  the  third  in 
chronological  order.  The  frescoes  here  were  completed  in  1517»  but 
only  the  Incendio  del  Borgo  was  actually  executed  by  Raphael ;  the 
others  were  painted  from  his  designs  and  under  his  supervision.  — 
The  Ceiling  Paintings  (angels  and  saints)  are  by  Perugino,  —  The 
Mural  Paintings  represent  scenes  from  the  pontificates  of  Leo  III, 
and  Leo  IV. 

Over  the  window :  1.  Oath  op  Lbo  in.,  sworn  by  him  In  pre- 
sence of  Charlemagne  (with  the  gold  chain,  his  back  turned  to  the 
spectator),  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  aconsations 
brought  against  him,  executed  by  Perino  del  Vaga, 

To  the  right  of  this,  on  the  exit- wall :  2.  Viotobt  of  Lbo  IV, 

0VB&  THB  Saracbns  AT  OsTiA,  exocutod  by  Oiov.  da  Vdine.   The 

pope  IB  represented  as  Leo  X.,  accompanied  by  Card.  Oinlio  de* 

Medici  (Clement  VII.),  Card.  Bi\)\ftiiaL,  wvfti  Q^«t%.  "^Vsic  \  ¥er- 

diuand  the  Catholic,  and  the  Emp.  liOXtiBii^. 

*5.  Incbnuio  i>bi.  Borgo,  or  ConA^gtaX^oti  Vtv  ^^^«t^ 
^e  nune  of  the  room.    Tlie  appweiitll  uast^Xftt^^^**'*^^^^^^:^'^*^^ 
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a  miracle  has  been  executed  so  happily  by  the  genius  of  Raphael, 
that  he  has  presented  ns  with  what  would  be  termed  in  modern 
language  a  magnificent  genre  picture.  The  traditional  incident  — 
the  extinguishing  of  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Borgo,  or 
Vatican  quarter,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  Pope  Leo  IV. 
(9th  cent.)  in  the  Loggia  of  St.  Peter's  —  is  placed  in  the  back- 
ground. The  foreground  exhibits  the  terrors  of  a  conflagration, 
the  efforts  of  the  people  to  save  themselves  and  their  goods,  and 
the  half-paralysed  condition  especially  of  the  mothers  and  other 
women.  We  are  then  transported  to  the  heroic  age,  by  a  group  in 
the  left  corner,  representing  iEneas  carrying  the  aged  Anchises 
on  his  back  and  accompanied  by  Creusa  and  Ascanius,  his  wife  and 
child.  Raphael's  object  in  introducing  this  group  was  probably  to 
give  an  ideal  example  of  filial  devotion  at  a  moment  of  great  peril, 
and  also  perhaps  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  by 
these  well-known  figures  from  the  familiar  iEneid.  The  Incendio 
is  unquestionably  the  most  popular  picture  of  the  series,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  Raphael's  art  to  that 
of  a  later  period.  The  antiquarian  will  also  scan  with  interest 
the  facade  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  represented  here  as  it 
still  existed  in  Raphael's  time. 

Below ;  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Aistulf. 

4.  Coronation  ov  Chablbmagnb  in  the  old  Church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Leo  III.  has  the  features  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  emperor  those 
of  Francis  I.  of  France.   Below :  Charlemagne. 

n.  *Stanza  della  Segnatura,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the 
papal  indulgences  were  signed  and  sealed  here.  The  frescoes  in  this 
apartment,  begun  by  Raphael  in  1508,  at  the  age  of  25,  and  finished 
in  1511,  were  the  first  works  of  the  master  in  the  Vatican.  This 
room  originally  contained  the  private  library  of  Julius  II.,  a  fact 
which  explains  Raphael's  choice  of  subjects  symbolical  of  the  four 
principal  spheres  of  intellectual  life,  as  then  understood.  The  sections 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  apartment  had  already  been  arranged  by  i^odoma. 
Ceiling  Paintings.  1.  Theology  (divinarum  rerum  notitiajj  a 
figure  among  clouds,  in  the  left  hand  a  book,  with  the  right  pointing 
downwards  to  the  heavenly  vision  in  the  Dlsputa  beneath;  ad- 
.  jacent,  the  Fall  of  man.  2.  Pobtbt  (numine  afflatur),  crowned  with 
laurels,  seated  on  a  marble  throne  with  book  and  lyro ;  adjoining 
it,  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas.  3.  Philosophy  (causarum  cognitio)^ 
with  diadem,  two  books  (natural  and  moral  science),  and  a  robe 
emblematical  of  the  four  elements ;  adjoining  it,  the  Study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  4.  Justice  (jua  suum  wnicuiqu*.  ItV^mW^^  -^NS5«k. 
crown,  sword,  and  balance;  adjacent,  ^oVom^Ts?^  ^tsA^^^^^nX- 

Mural  Paintings.  Under  the  T^eo\o|g^  *.  V.  "^^"^^^1^?^;^^^^ 
name  continues  to  be  applied  to  tliift  ^sAiitviv^,  ^^^"^^ ^p!?\^  ^^ ' 
OB  a  miaunderatanding  and  enox.    T\i©  ^^ce^Ti^  xe^x^^^^^'^ 
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dispute  about  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  monstrance  with  the  host  on  the  altar,  directing 
the  attention  from  the  assembly  of  the  church  on  earth  to  the 
heavenly  assembly,  serves  as  a  symbolical  link  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  composition,  just  as  the  miraculous  Incarnation  of 
Christ  unites  the  earthly  with  the  heavenly  sphere.  The  scene 
is  rather  to  be  defined  as  the  Olorifieation  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
The  congregation  gathered  round  the  altar,  full  of  religious 
emotion,  and  burning  with  enthusiasm,  sees  heaven  open,  dis- 
closing Christ  with  the  heroes  of  the  faith  grouped  around  him. 
The  composition  thus  consists  of  two  halves,  the  upper  and  the 
lower,  whereby  not  only  the  heavenward  direction  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  is  clearly  indicated,  but  a  definite  basis  for  its 
formal  expression  is  also  obtained.  In  the  upper  half  is  Christ 
enthroned,  attended  by  the  Madonna  and  the  Baptist ;  above  him 
is  the  half-figure  of  God  the  Father ;  and  below  him  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  each  side  of  whom  are  two  cherubim  holding 
the  books  of  the  gospel.  A  choir  of  angels  forms  the  background,  and 
angels  likewise  bear  the  clouds,  on  which,  a  little  lower  down,  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  sitting.  These  last  are 
arranged  alternately,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  time  represent  the  epochs  of  the  world.  To  the  left  of  the 
spectator  sit  St.  Peter^  Adam,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  David,  Si, 
Lawrence,  and  a  half-concealed  personage  from  the  Old  Testament 
(a  prophet  ?) ;  on  the  right,  St.  Paul,  Abraham,  St.  James,  Moses, 
St.  Stephen,  and  lastly  an  armed  hero  of  the  Old  Testament.  — 
In  the  lower  half  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  sitting  next 
to  the  altar,  constitute  the  historical  foundation  of  the  picture ;  to 
the  left  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Jerome;  on  the  right  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose.  From  a  very  early  period  attempts  have  been 
made  to  attach  historical  names  to  the  other  figures,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  portraits  of  theologians.  Vasari  states  that  they  re- 
present SS.  Dominic  and  Francis,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura, 
Scotus,  and  Nicholas  of  Lira.  The  figure  in  antique  costume  beside 
St.  Ambrose,  stretching  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  has  been 
identified  with  Petrus  Lombardus,  the  monk  behind  St.  Augustine 
with  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  cardinal  with  Bonaventura,  and  the  two 
popes  with  Anaeletus  and  Innocent  III.  These,  however,  are  mere  " 
conjectures ;  and  as  Raphael  has  clothed  these  figures  in  an  ideal 
costume,  he  seems  to  desire  chiefly  to  emphasize  their  purely  human 
psychological  traits  of  character.  The  artist  has  also  shown  his  in- 
dependence by  introducing  several  personages  of  much  later  date. 
To  the  extreme  left,  in  the  background,  is  Era  Angelieo  da  FiesoUy 
on  the  right  side  is  the  lauiel-ciowTie^  ^lo^^  q1  TJatvU^  wA^  %^- 
parated  from  Dante  by  an  old  man,  appew^^-'^^'Vife^^^^^^^^^^"^^ 
^     In  the  space  below  the  pictuie  Oidde«L\>^  Pmno  dd  Yoga  ^^^«. 
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finding  a  child  attempting  to  exliaiiBt  the  sea ;  the  Cunsean  Sibyl 
showing  the  Madonna  to  Augustus ;  allegorical  flgnie  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  divine  things. 

Under  the  Poetry :  2.  The  Parnassus  (to  the  right  of  the  Dis- 
puta).  —  This  composition  is  the  most  perspicuous  of  the  whole 
series.  The  spectator  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  poetical  life 
and  exalted  sentiment  which  pervade  the  picture,  while  the  im- 
pression it  conveys  is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  pleasing.  Ra- 
phael has  shown  consummate  skill  in  adapting  his  work  to  the  un- 
favourable character  of  the  space  to  be  covered.  Apollo  sits  under 
laurels  playing  the  violin.  This  instrument  was  not  chosen  by  Ra- 
phael from  ignorance  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
Glacomo  Sansecondo,  a  famous  violinist  of  that  period,  but  on  the 
sole  ground  that  the  motion  of  the  hand  seemed  to  him  more  grace- 
ful when  playing  the  violin  than  the  lyre.  Around  Apollo  are 
grouped  the  nine  Muaes^  forming  with  him  a  compact  central  group. 
On  the  left  is  the  imposing  figure  of  the  blind  Homer ,  so  inspired 
by  the  tones  of  the  god  that  he  begins  to  sing.  Near  him  are  Dante 
and  Virgil,  In  the  foremost  group  Petrarch  and  Sappho  are  recog- 
nizable, and  the  front  figures  in  the  opposite  group  are  called 
Pindar  and  Horace,  The  personages  behind  are  evidently  contem- 
poraries of  Raphael,  whose  names  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  paintings  in  grisaille,  below,  in  harmony  with  the  original 
destination  of  the  room  (p.  323),  illustrate  the  legend  that  a  sarco- 
phagus filled  with  Latin  and  Greek  books  was  found  on  the  Jani- 
culum  in  181  B.C.  (left  painting)  and  that  the  consuls  caused  the 
Latin  books  to  be  preserved,  but  the  Greek  books  to  be  destroyed  as 
hostile  to  religion  (right  painting). 

Under  the  Philosophy :  3.  The  so-called  School  op  Athens  (a 
name  not  originally  applied  to  the  work),  the  companion  to  the 
Disputa,  not  only  in  point  of  situation,  but  with  respect  to  its 
subject  likewise.  There  we  are  introduced  to  a  congregation  of 
believers,  here  to  an  Assembly  of  Scholars,  The  scene  is  not  divided 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Disputa,  but  is 
confined  to  earth  alone ;  while  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  Disputa, 
a  gradation  of  knowledge,  from  the  imperfect  empirical  to  the  per- 
fect and  universal,  is  suggested.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  an  open 
colonnade,  crowned  with  a  dome  at  the  back  (supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Bramante),  which  forms  the  most  admirable 
temple  ol  knowledge  ever  created.  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  numerous 
gods  adorn  the  niches.  Plato  and  Aristotle^  the  princes  in  the  realm 
of  thought,  whom  the  Renaissance  especially  revered,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  train,  approach  the  steps  which  descend  to  th& 
foreground,  where,  in  contrast  to  the  -puift  ^VWo^Q^ewi^N-^^^^^T^^ 
of  representatives  of  the  empiricaV  acVeivcfc^^  ^ii  ^^^^^^^  "^  *^vi^ns, 
metic,  astronomy,  and  music.  Suc\i  aifc  V:^^^  ^^^  "^^""^^^^^^^s^^ 
presented  by  the  picture,  and  ^U\i  t^^m  «.^^  <i^^saX^s^^^  "^  ^ 
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raising  of  the  sentimentB  and  aspirations  from  mere  mechanical 
learning  and  teaching,  copying,  meditating,  and  digpnting,  to 
the  glorions  reyelation  of  the  truth,  as  emhodied  in  the  '^Tine 
Plato'.  To  these  general  features  Raphael  imparted  the  "vrarmth  of 
life  and  indiyiduality  by  interweaying  with  the  scene  a  number  of 
ancient  Greek  and  other  personages,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
valent aims  of  his  contemporaries,  "vrho  ^vrere  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  antique.  He  by  no  means  intended,  as  has  been  supposed,  to 
give  a  complete  picture  of  the  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  but 
he  merely  introduced  various  popular  characters  of  antiquity,  -with  a 
view  to  direct  the  spectator's  imagination  into  the  proper  channel, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  localize  a  scene  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
too  general  and  abstract.  Besides  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  faces  of 
the  bald  SoeraUs  (above,  to  the  left),  and  of  Diogenes  lying  on  the 
steps,  are  unmistakable.  Ptolemy(who  from  having  been  mistaken  fbr 
one  of  the  kings  of  that  name  is  furnished  with  a  crown),  and  Zoro^ 
cuter  with  the  globe  in  the  foremost  group  on  tl\e  right,  are  easily 
recognised.  The  names  of  the  other  figures  are  merely  conjectural. 
The  bearded  old  man  in  the  comer  to  the  left,  in  profile,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Zeno,  the  Stoic;  the  vine-wreathed  figure  beside  him, 
holding  a  book,  is  perhaps  Epicurus  or  Demoeritus,  The  Oriental, 
who  bends  over  the  writing  Pythagoras j  is  Averrhoes  (or,  perhaps, 
Hermes  Trismegistus'),  By  the  baae  of  a  column  sits  EmpedoeUa^ 
who  is  also  looking  towards  the  tablet  of  Pythagoras.  The  figure 
resting  his  foot  on  a  block  of  marble  is  either  Anaxagoras  or  Xeno* 
crates.  Lastly,  the  isolated  figure  in  the  foreground,  terminating 
the  group  to  the  left,  is  supposed  to  be  Heraditus,  In  the  Socrates 
group  above  is  a  youthful  warrior,  representing  either  AldhiadeM 
or  Xenophon,  and  the  figure  behind  the  warrior,  beckoning  to 
Socrates,  is  said  to  be  Chrysippus,  No  clue,  however,  has  yet 
been  discovered  to  the  names  of  the  figures  in  the  corresponding 
group  to  the  right,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  Raphael  hu 
introduced  several  of  his  contemporaries  into  this  picture.  Thus, 
the  handsome  youth  in  the  foremost  group  to  the  left,  bears  the 
features  of  Francesco  Maria  deUa  Bovere,  Duke  of  Urbino;  the 
geometer  with  the  compasses,  to  the  right,  is  a  portrait  of  JBhi- 
mante;  and  the  youth  bending  forward  with  outstretched  arms  is 
Duke  Frederick  II,  of  Mantua.  We  are  also  introduced  to  Baphael 
himself,  who  enters  the  assembly  from  the  right,  accompanied  by 
his  teacher  Perugino  (or  Sodoma?). 

Below  this  picture,  in  different  shades  of  brown,  by  Perino  del 
Vaga  (from  left  to  right) :  Allegorical  figure  of  Philosophy;  Magi 
conversing  about  the  heavenly  bodies;  Siege  of  Syracuse;  DeaUi 
ofArcbimedeB, 

lender  the  Justice:   4.  Over  tAie  -wm^oN?  \\i^  ^t^^  ^'«s.^^!&aSL 
virtues:  Prudence  with  double  -visage  \t>o\dTv%  Vi  ^^  Vatosx^  ^aa^ 
^^e  past;  right,  Temperance-,  left,  ¥oi\llxi3ie.  ^^SVa^^  >i^^  ^^  ^^ 
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of  the  window,  the  Administration  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law; 
right,  Gregory  IX.  (with  the  features  of  Julius  II.)  presenting  the 
Decretals  to  a  jurist  (surrounded  by  numerous  portraits ;  to  the  left 
in  front  Card,  de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.).  Below  (by  Perino 
del  Vaga) :  Moses  brings  the  tables  of  the  Law  to  the  Israelites ; 
left,  Justinian  entrusts  the  Roman  Code  to  Tribonian.  In  the  space 
beneath :  Solon's  address  to  the  Athenian  people  (?). 

in.  *Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  the  frescoes  of  which  were  painted  in 
1511-14,  almost  wholly  by  Raphael's -own  hand.  The  advance  of 
the  master  in  technical  freedom  and  precision  is  easily  recognizable 
in  the  execution  of  these  paintings. 

The  Ceiling  Paintings  (sadly  damaged)  from  the  Old  Testament, 
probably  by  Qiul,  Romano :  Jehovah  appears  to  Noah,  Jacob's  Vision, 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

The  Mural  Paintings,  from  the  first  of  which  the  saloon  de- 
rives its  name,  represent  the  triumph  and  divine  protection  of  the 
church,  in  connection  with  the  age  of  the  warlike  Julius  II.  and 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  Below  the  Moses :  1.  Mieaculous  Expulsion 
OF  HELIODOB.XJS  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  a  heavenly  horse- 
man (Maccab.ii,  3),  being  an  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  from  their  enemies.  On  the  right,  beneath  the  power- 
ful liorse,  whose  rider  is  followed  by  two  attendants  armed  with 
scourges,  Heliodorus  lies  on  the  ground;  one  of  his  companions 
attempts  to  defend  himself,  a  second  shouts,  a  third  is  securing 
his  booty ;  in  the  background  the  high-priest  Onias  praying ;  to 
the  left  in  the  foreground  women  and  children,  and  Pope  Julius  II. 
on  his  throne  (the  foremost  of  the  two  chair-bearers  is  the  cele- 
brated engraver  Marcantonio  Raimondi).  This  composition  is  re- 
markable for  its  vigour  of  expression. 

Below  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac :  2.  The  Mass  of  Bolsena.  An  un- 
believing priest  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  by  the  bleeding  of  the  host  (comp.  p.  82),  in  allusion 
to  those  doubting  the  infallibility  of  the  church ;  below  are  women 
and  children ;  opposite  the  priest,  Julius  II.  kneeling  with  calm 
equanimity ;  the  wrathful  cardinal  is  Kaffaelo  Riario  (founder  of 
the  Cancelleria).  This  work  is  probably  the  most  perfect  of  Ra- 
phael's frescoes  with  respect  to  execution. 

Below  Noah :  3.  Attila  ebptjlsbd  feom  Rome  by  Leo  I. ,  in 
allusion  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  after  the  battle 
of  Novara  in  1513.  The  pope,  with  the  features  of  Leo  X. ,  is  seated 
on  a  white  mule,  around  him  cardinals  and  attendants  on  horse- 
back, above  him  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  enveloped  Iw  *.  \!^t^^^^»»^. 
light,  and  visible  only  to  Attila  and  \i\»  B-^JlTia^  -srV^  «fe  "^.nxs^sJs^ 
with  terror  at  the  apparition.  *^jg^ 

Below  Jacob's  Vision:  4.  Thb  Ltbto^^iw  o^  ^'^*^^'^^-«^'? 
three  Bections,    Over  the  window  St.  Petex  Vtv  \\\»  ^>axv%<^^^ 
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between  tlie  watclimen  is  being  awakened  by  the  angel;  rigbt,  lie 
is  condncted  away ;  left,  the  watebmen  awake. 

Under  the  pictures  are  painted  eleyen  Caryatides  and  fonx 
Herms  in  grisaille.  Tbey  are  symbolical  of  a  life  of  peaee,  and 
bear  the  distinct  impress  of  Raphael's  inventiye  genius^  notwith- 
standing considerable  restoration.  The  paintings  in  difliofeiit 
shades  of  brown  between  these,  of  similar  import  with  the  lai^ 
flgnres,  have  been  still  more  freely  retouched. 

IV.  Sala  di  Coftaatino.  The  pictures  of  this  saloon  were  executed 
under  Clement  YII.  (Giulio  de'  Medici)  after  1520 ,  the  date  of 
Raphael's  death,  by  QhUio  Romano,  aided  by  Franctseo  Penini  and 
Raffaello  dal  Colle,  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  allegorical  figures 
of  Urbanity  and  Justice ,  which  strange  to  say  are  in  oil ,  were 
painted  by  Raphael's  own  hand;  but  it  appears,  from  letters  of 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (who  sought  an  interest  in  the  work  after 
Raphael's  death)  to  Michael  Angelo,  that  in  1520  one  figure  only 
was  painted  in  oil  by  RaphaeVs  pupils  as  an  experiment  and  that 
the  objects  to  be  depicted  were  not  finally  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
of  Raphael's  death,  or,  at  least,  that  they  underwent  many  changes 
during  their  execution.  Preliminary  sketches  had  been  made  by 
Raphael  himself,  particularly  for  the  Battle  of  Constantino. 

On  the  long  wall :  1.  Battlb  of  Constantinb  against  Maxentiiu 
atPonteMoUe  (p.  368),  the  emperor  advancing  yictoriously,  behind 
him  flags  with  the  cross,  Maxentins  sinking  in  the  river,  flight  and 
defeat  on  all  sides,  painted  by  O,  Bomano,  This  fine  composition 
is  full  of  expression  and  vigour,  but  the  colouring  is  less  snecew- 
ful.  —  On  the  left  side  of  the  picture  Sylvester  I.  between  Faith 
and  Religion ;  on  the  right  Urban  I.  between  Justice  and  Charity. 

2.  Baptism  of  Constantinb  by  Sylvester  I.  (with  the  featnies 
of  Clement  YII.)  in  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  by  FVtmeueo 
Pennu  To  the  left  of  this:  Damasus  I.  between  Pradenee  and 
Peace;  right,  Leo  I.  between  Innocence  and  Truth. 

3.  (on  the  window- wall)  Romb  fkbsbntbd  bt  CoNSTANmni  to 
SylvbstbbI.,  by Ba/foeMo  dal  CoUe;  left,  Sylvester  with  Fortitada, 
right,  Gregory  VH.  (?)  with  Power  (?> 

4.  Constamtinb's  Addbbss  to  his  warriors  regarding  the  vie- 
torious  omen  of  the  cross,  designed  by  Raphael  (?),  and  executed 
by  0,  Bomano,  who  added  the  dwarf  (perhaps  Gradasso  Beiettai  of 
Norcia,  dwarf  of  Card.  Hippolytns  de'  Medici)  and  several  other 
figures.  —  On  the  left,  St.  Peter  between  the  Church  and  £ternity ; 
right,  Clement  I.  between  Moderation  and  Urbanity.  —  The  seenes 
below  are  from  the  life  of  Constantine,  designed  by  G.  Romano. 

The  Cbilinq,  completed  under  Sixtus  Y.,  is  adorned  widi  an 
allegory  of  the  triumph  of  Ohiiatiwiit^  o^«i  ^^^Maxni.  \&.Vka 
ndentireB  are  Italian  landsca^e^)  "vVtli  ^Qxt^v^oix^^^i^^i^^^iki^ 
iM  in  the  lonettei. 
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One  of  the  custodians  of  this  saloon  shows  (see  pp.  140,  141) 
the  neighhoQiing  *Cappella  di  Kiccold  V.  (*Cappella  di  Beato  An- 
gelico'),  erected  by  Nicholas  V.  and  decorated  by  Fra  Angelica  da 
Fiesole  with  frescoes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Stephen. 
They  are  the  last  and  matarest  works  of  that  master,  executed  about 
1460-55,  restored  under  Gregory  XIII.  and  Pius  VII. 

The  Uppeb  Skrisb  represents  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen :  1.  (to 
the  right  of  the  window)  Stephen  consecrated  deacon  by  Peter  ^  2.  He  distri- 
butes alms  as  deacon;  *3.  He  preaches;  4.  He  is  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem;  5.  He  is  dragged  away  to  his  martyrdom;  6.  His  death  by 
stoning.  —  Below,  in  the  same  order,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence :  1» 
Consecrated  deacon  by  Sixtus  II. ;  2.  Sixtus  (with  the  features  of  Niche- 
las  V.  ?)  gives  him  treasures  for  distribution  among  the  poor ;  3.  Distribution 
of  the  same ;  4.  The  saint  is  condemned  by  the  emperor ;  *5.  He  converts 
his  gaoler;  6.  His  martyrdom.  Also  on  the  wall  below :  1.  St.  Bonaventura, 
r.  St.  John  Ghrysostom.  In  the  vaulting:  1.  St.  Augustine,  r.  St.  Gregory. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  right  wall:  1.  St.  Athanasius,  r.  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. On  the  vaulting:  1.  St.  Leo,  r.  St.  Ambrose.  On  the  ceiling  the  Four 
Evangelists.  Though  thus  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  boundless  energy 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  lovely  forms  of  Raphael,  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
Angelico  yet  holcktheir  ground  in  virtue  of  their  air  of  perfect  devotion, 
calm  contemplative  worship,  and  prayerful  mood. 

**BaplLaeI's  Logge  (admission,  see  pp.  140,  141).  Leaving 
the  Sala  di  Costantino,  we  proceed  to  the  second  floor  of  the  logge 
which  enclose  the  Cortile  di  SanDamaso  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  334J, 
the  W.  (right)  wing  of  which  was  embellished  with  stucco  mould- 
ings, painted  enrichments,  and  ceiling-paintings,  from  designs  by 
Raphael  and  under  his  superintendence,  by  Oiulio  Romano,  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  and  others  of  his  pupils.  The  logge  were  originally  open, 
and  the  paintings  have  therefore  suffered  seriously  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  since  1813  they  have  been  protected  by  windows  of 
glass.  The  stucco  work  and  the  painted  ornamentation  are  by  Oiov, 
da  Udine,  and  its  style  has  manifestly  been  influenced  by  the  an- 
tique works  of  the  kind  which  had  been  found  a  short  time  previously 
in  the  Thermae  of  Titus  (p.  259).  (Oiov.  da  Udine  also  decorated 
the  logge  on  the  first  floor,  p.  334.)  Amongst  the  ceiling-paintings 
after  Raphael's  designs  those  in  the  first  vault  are  by  Oiulio  Ro- 
mano, the  others  by  Frdneesco  Penni,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio,  and  others.  Each  of  the  13  sections  of  the  vaulting 
contains  four  Biblical  scenes  in  quadrangular  borders,  which  are 
together  known  as  ^Raphaels  Bible*.  All  these  compositions  display 
rare  fertility  of  invention  and  gracefulness  of  treatment  (20  c.  to  the 
custodian  who  opens  the  door). 

Ceilinq  Paintinob.    The  first  twelve  vaults  contain  scenes  from  the 
Old,   and  the  thirteenth    scenes   from  the  New  Testament.    We  begin  to 
the  right  of  the  principal  approach,  i.  e.  the  side  opposite  the  present  en- 
trance.   I.  (over  the  door)  1.  Separation  of  light  from  darkness ;  2.  Se^jaca.- 
tion  of  land  from  sea;  8.  Creation  of  the  sun  andmo<y&.\  1^.  ^x«a^^sstv  ^^^Ossr. 
animals.  —  II.  4.  Creation  of  Eve ;  1.  T\ie¥a\\\'i.  ^^si\€tow«i^>^^«fit^^ 
dise;  S.Adam  and  Eve  working  (injuTed).  —  l\\.A.1^<i^\vVii:^^^^'*»^%^    -V. 
2.  Deluge;  3.  Egreaa  from  the  ark  Ciniured^-,  4..  1&o»^v^^  *T^^>!tftwNxv«^«>^N'^ 
Abr&b&m  and  Melcbisedek  i  8.  God  promiaea  k\>T«:tiwa  V^^^^  ^  N  .  V-  ^ 
Abraham   and    the   three   angels  •,  4.  LoCa  iiV%\it  itoxa  ^o^<i^- 
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appears  to  Isaac;  8.  Abimelech  sees  Isaac  caressing  Rebecca  t  2.  Isaac  blesses 
Jacob  \  4.  Bsau  and  Is<ac.  —  VI.  1.  Jacob's  Tision  of  the  ladder ;  3.  Jacob 
and  Bacbel  at  the  well;  8.  Jacob  upbraids  Laban  for  having  given  him 
Leah  (iigured)  }  4.  Jacob  on  his  journey.  —  YII.  1.  Joseph  relates  his  dream 
to  his  brethren;  2.  Joseph  is  sold;  8.  Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  wife;  4.  Josrab 
interorets  Pharaoh's  dream.  —  VIII.  1.  Finding  of  Hoses ;  2.  Moses  at  Q» 
burning  bush ;  8.  Destruction  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  4.  Moses  strikes 
the  rock  for  water.  —  IX.  1.  Moses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  Law ;  2. 
Adoration  of  the  golden  calf,  Moses  Dreaks  the  tables ;  8.  Moses  kneels 
before  the  pillar  of  cloud  (injured);  4.  Moses  shows  the  tables  of  the  Law  to 
the  people.  —  X.  1.  The  Israelites  crossing  the  Jordan;  2.  Fall  of  Jericho; 
8.  Joshua  bids  the  sun  stand  stiil  during  the  battle  with  the  Ammonites; 
4.  Joshua  and  Eleazar  dividing  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes.  —  XI.  1. 
Samuel  anoints  David ;  2.  David  and  Goliath ;  4.  David's  triumph  over  the 
Syrians;  8.  David  sees  Bathsheba.  —  XII.  1.  Zadok  anoints  Solomon; 
2.  Solomon's  Judgment;  4.  The  Queen  of  Sheba;  8.  Buildii^  of  the  Temple 
(ii\|ured).  —  XIII.  1.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (injured);  2.  The  wise 
men  from  the  East:  3.  Baptism  ot  Christ;  4.  Last  Supper. 

Stucco  Mouldings.  Among  these  the  charming  small  reliefs  in  the  arches 
of  the  windows  of  the  first  section  should  be  noticed  as  examples  of  the 
whole.  Here  to  the  left,  above,  is  perceived  Raphael,  sitting  and  drawing,  with 
a  grinder  of  colours  below  him.  Lower  down  are  a  number  of  his  pupils 
busied  in  executing  their  master's  designs ,  and  below'  them  Fama.  who 
proclaims  the  celebrity  of  the  work.  On  the  right  an  old  bricklayer  is  seen 
at  work,  and  there  is  a  similar  figure  on  the  right  jamb  of  the  2nd  window, 
both  evidently  portraits.  In  the  medallions  and  smaller  panels  on  the 
pilasters,  which  are  decorated  with  grotesques ,  numerous  antique  sculp- 
tures  (reliefs  from  Trajan's  (Column,  Apollo  Belvedere,  etc.)  and  also  works 
by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  (Adam  and  Eve,  Prophet  Jonah  in  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo,  the  lower  figures  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  etc.)  are  copied 
on  a  small  scale.  Raphael  apparently  permitted  his  pupils  to  make  flrM 
use  of  their  studies.  The  whole  affords  a  charming  picture  of  the  lilie 
and  habits  of  the  artists  during  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  decoration  of  the  two  other  wings  of  the  logge  of  fhig 
story,  with  stucco  work  by  Marco  da  Fatnxa  and  Paul  Sehor^  and 
paintings  by  artists  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  is  very  inferior  to  the 
above  described  works  of  Raphaers  period.  —  Immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  exit  from  the  Sala  di  Costantino,  in  the  N.  (first)  wing, 
is  the  approach  to  the  picture-gallery ;  we  ascend  the  stairs,  and 
enter  the  first  door  on  the  left. 

The  ♦♦Picture  Oallezy  of  the  Vatican  was  founded  by  Pius  YU^ 
by  collecting  the  pictures  given  back  by  the  French  in  1815,  most 
of  which  had  been  taken  from  churches,  and  by  adding  others.  This 
gallery  is  inferior  to  the  great  Roman  private  collections  in  the 
number  of  its  works  alone,  but  it  contains  a  few  masterpieces  of  the 
first  rank  and  almost  no  work  that  is  not  good.  —  The  permesso  is 
given  up  here.  The  pictures  are  furnished  with  notices  of  the  sub- 
jects and  the  names  of  the  artists.    Catalogue,  see  p.  317. 

I.  Room.  On  the  left :  Ouercino,  John  the  Baptist ;  *Lt(matdo  da 

Vinci^  St.  Jerome,  dead-colouring,  in  shades  of  brown,  evidently  a 

Btndy  of  strong  perspective,  probably  painted  about  1480;  ♦&<- 

pAael,  ^/monciation ,  Adoiation  oi  t^eULt^^^  PT^%^wta.tlQn  in  the 

Temple,  predelle  to  the  Coronation  oilAarj  ^.  ^"^^X^s  ^o-  AswaAV» 

^  ^fUsole,  Scenes  from  the  life  of  Si.  ^\5i\io\%a  ^il  ^%:A\  Ouwwfcuft^ 

CAiiat  and  Tbom&a;  Franc.  i^Vancia  (f),  M«.^oT«v«.^^V^\..•^w5ww^^ 
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MuriUo  [?),  Martyrdam  of  St.  V^t&t  Arbues,  —  Window-wall :  Carla 
CriveUi^  Dead  Christ  with  Mary^  St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen  |  ( 
QarofalVj  Madonna  with  SS,  Joaoph  and  Catharine.  ■ —  On   the 
entrance  -  Will  I  Maniegna  (more  fTo^^ibly  Bar t.  Montoffnay)^  Mary 
M&gdalon  anointing  the  Dead  Christ;   Murilh,   Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds ;    MuHllo^  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  \  Ftanc  Cossa  (not 
B^nozzo  Oo%zoU)i    Miracles   of  St,  Hyacinth,    the  pre  del  la  of  an 
altar-piece  the  central  portion  of  which  in  in  London  and  the  wing*. 
in   Milan;    F€rugmo^    SS.  Benedict ^    Scholastica^    and    Placidua;| 
*Frfl  Angtllco^    Small  Madonna  with  angels  on   a   gold  ^ound;} 
Bonifazio^  Madonna  with  St,  Jolin  and  St.  Catharine^  and  St,  Petsii 
and  St.  Paul.  —  Exit- wall  t  *  Raphael  j  Faith  ^  Hope^  and  Charity, 
three  charming  female  figures,  predella  of  the  Entomhment  (j^.  1S6}, 
in  grisaille  (1507), 

11.  Ro{>M.  On  the  right:  *l)omenithino,  Commi^nion  of  St.  Je- 
rome ^  one  of  hi3  hest  works  (1614).  ^ —  Opposite  the  window: 
**Raphaelj  Madonna  of  Foligno,  ISIU;  m  the  hackground  the  town 
of  FolignOj  into  which  a  homb  falls ;  to  the  right,  below,  St.  Jerome 
recommends  to  the  Madonna  Sigismondo  Contl^  secretary  of  Jnliuft^^ 
II,j  who  ordered  the  painting  for  Santa  Maria  in  Aracceli,  whencej 
it  wa?  transferred  to  Sant*  Anna  delle  Contosse  in  Foligno  in  1063  ] 
(com p.  p,  QflB)  ;  to  the  left  St*  Francis  of  AseIbi,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 'In  its  striking  vigour,  the  lifelike  individuality  of  its  portraitSj  I 
and  the  powerful  and  delicately -blended  colouring  the  Madonna  oil 
Foligno  far  surpasses  all  Tlaphaers  earlier  oil-paintingg\  The  trans* 
ferenee  of  the  picture  liom  wood  to  oanvas,  effected  at  Faris^  whither 
the  picture  had  been  cairried  durlrig  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  has 
necesBitated  a  little  restoration.  —  **Maph<i€l,  The  Iran stlgu ration ^ 
his  last  gr€!at  work,  painted  for  Card.  Giulio  de*  Medici  (afterwardB 
Clement  VII. ),  and  preserved  down  to  1797  In  San  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio  (p.  362).  The  npper  part  is  by  Kaphael's  own  hand:  Christ 
hovering  between  Moees  and  Ellas ;  Peter,  James,  and  John  pioB- 
trate  on  the  ^onnd  ^  dazded  by  the  light.  The  flgures^  to  the  left, 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration  ^  are  St»  Lawrent^e  and  St.  Stepher, 
The  lower  half  (much  darkened  by  age),  where  tlie  other  disciples 
are  being  requested  to  heal  the  possessed  boy,  was  executed  by 
Franc.  FennI  and  Giulio  Romano  (about  162'i). 

HI.  Room.  On  the  entrance- wall  t  Titian,  Portrait  of  Nice.  Mar- 
eello,  Doge  of  Venice  (1473-74),  not  painted  from  life,  but  fuB  of  in- 
dividuality, and  a  good  specimen  of  the  tiglinesa  common  in  portraits 
of  the  period,  which  at  once  repels  and  attracts  the  spectator.  On 
the  rights  *  Titian^  *  Madonna  of  San  NiecolG  de'  Fraii',  completed  in 
15*23,  and  carried  about  1770  to  Rome,  where  the  t<i^\\4A^  ^^^'Kt 
part  of  the  pictufo  was  cut  off*   Tlift  etveT^tiXV^c-  ^^S^t^CvV^  ^\  ^>Bfc  ^^^^^s>^- 
jng,  the  dignity  of  the  design  and  forma,  b-t^^  l^v^  ^^"^^^  "^"^^"T^^^^^ 
tiie  whole  compoBition  Tenders  tliis  eufe  ol  t\\fc  ^^^'^^^^'^'^**^T'iCia^'=s«a.- 
of  the  mast&T'a  middle  period.     OtWTCino,  Bt,  m^-t^*^^^  '^ 
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—  Bight  long '^ wall:  Spagnoletto^  Martyidom  of  St.  Lawtttioe; 
Ouercino,  Mary  Magdalen;  Bern.  Pintwricchio,  Ooionation  of  the 
Yirgln ,  painted  foi  the  church  deUa  Fratta  at  Umheitide,  1603 ; 
below  are  the  Apostles,  St.  Francis,  St.  Bonaventara,  and  three 
Franciscans.  —  Perugino,  Resurrection,  probably  painted  with 
some  assistance  from  Baphad  when  a  youth ;  the  sleeping  soldier 
to  the  right  is  said  to  be  Raphael's  portrait,  the  one  fleeing  to  the 
left  that  of  Perugino.  —  Ooronation  of  the  Yirgln,  designed  by  Ba* 
phael  for  the  monastery  of  the  Madonna  di  Monte  Luce  near  Pe* 
rugla,  the  upper  half  painted  by  0.  BomanOj  the  lower  by  Franeeseo 
Penni  in  1525 ;  Lo  8pagna\  Adoration  of  the  infant  Christ  (formerly 
in  La  Spineta  near  Todi).  —  *Baphael,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  in  1503  in  Perugino's  school,  for  San  Francesco  at  Pemgia; 
*  Perugino^  Madonna  on  a  throne  with  Laurentius,  Ludovicus,  Her* 
culanus,  and  Constantius,  the  guardian  saints  of  Perugia,  painted 
in  1496.  Altar-piece  (14th  cent.)  in  three  sections,  representing 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  —  End-wall :  *CaravaggiOy  Entombment,  one  of  the  ablest 
works  of  the  Naturalistic  School.  —  Window-wall :  8aa8of€rraiOf 
Madonna;  Niccolh  (Alurmo)  da  Foligno,  Crucifixion  of  Christ  and 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  two  altar-pieces  in  several  sections.  Be* 
tween  these :  *Melozzo  da  ForR,  Fresco  from  the  former  librery 
of  the  Vatican,  representing  Sixtus  IV.,  the  founder,  with  Card.  QinL 
della  Rovere  (Julius  II.)  and  Girolamo  Riario ;  before  him  hnedbi 
Platina,  prefect  of  the  library. 

IV.  Room.  Entrance- wall :  Valentinf  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Prooessns 
and  Martinianus;  OuidoBeni,  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter;  N.  PoUiain^ 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  (mosaic  copies  of  these  three  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's). — Right  wall :  Fed,  Baroceio^  Annunciation;  A,  Sdeehi^  Mmm 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (from  St.  Peter's) ;  *Barooeio,  St.  Michelina.  — 
Window-wall :  Moretlo ,  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bartholo* 
mew;  Paolo  Veronese^  Vision  of  St.  Helena.  —  Left  wall:  O^Udo 
Beni,  Madonna,  with  SS.  Thomas  and  Jerome  below;  OorreggioCf)^ 
Christ  in  a  nimbus;  A.  Saechij  St.  Romuald. 


Among  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  domain  of  painting, 

must  also  be  reckoned  *BaphaePf  Tapestry,  exhibited  along  witib 

some  other  tapestries  in  the  Qalleria  degU  Aratsi ,  adjoining  the 

Galleria  del  Candelabri  (p.  337),  and  accessible  on  Wed.,  10-3. 

The  tapestry  was  executed  £rom  cartoons  drawn  by  Baphad  in 

1515  and  1516,    seven  of  which  were  purchased  in  Flanders  hy 

Charles  I.  of  England,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  the  South  Ken* 

sington  Museum.    These  designs,  derived  from  the  history  of  tlie 

New  TesUmenU  are  among  the  most  admirable  of  the  great  mutei^f 

works  (p.  Ixjdi).   Each  piece  of  tapeatrj,  ^wtwit^^  %}t\!iWA%^^5iA^ 

'^ /ormdriy  ^apposed,  at  Azxas,  the  cisAV^  ol\i^<4\«aL^5stiS!C^^gaj. 

a^^t  akiU  in  wool,  silk,  and  gold,  wYieu  <»m^\«^»  ^^^^  ttowi\.lW*w 
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They  were  originally  intended  to  cover  the  lower  and  nnpainted  part 
of  the  walls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  and  were  exhibited  there  for  the 
first  time  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  1519.  During  the  plundering  of 
Rome  in  1527  the  tapestiy  was  carried  off  and  seriously  injured,  but 
it  was  restored  to  Julius  III.  in  1553.  In  1798  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  was  sold  to  a  Genoese  Jew,  from  whom  it  was 
repurchased  by  Pius  VII.  in  1808.  It  is  now  sadly  damaged  and 
faded,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints.  The  numerous  other  copies  in 
tapestry  of  these  cartoons,  of  which  the  oldest  are  in  Berlin  and 
others  in  Loreto,  Dresden,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  testify  to  the  wide- 
spread admiration  which  they  excited. 

The  Maboinal  Soxnes  in  bronze-coloor  partly  represent  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Leo  X.  when  Cardinal  de'  Medici.  The  decorations  which  sur- 
round the  principal  designs  are  chiefly  by  Baphaers  pupil  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
The  following  are  the  Principal  Scbkes.  Ut  Section:  to  the  left,  '1.  St. 
Peter  receiving  the  keys  ('feed  my  lambs');  *2.  Peter  healing  the  lame  man  • 
in  the  Temple;  *'3.  The  people  of  Lystra  about  to  sacrifice  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas ;  *4.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  Fragment  of  a  representation  of 
Elymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with  blindness.  —  2nd  Section:  5.  Christ 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen ;  6.  Supper  at  Emmaus ;  7.  Presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple ;  8.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  9.  Ascension ;  10. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  — 3rd  Section:  11.  Resurrection;  12.  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  —  We  return  by  the  other  side :  13.  Religion  between  Justice 
and  Mercy ;  14.  ^Feed  my  lambs' ;  15.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (on  three 
pieces);  16.  Beariog  of  the  Cross,  a  small  Dutch  tapestry  after  Raphaers 
design;  *17.  Death  of  Ananias;  18.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  *19.  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul;  *20.  Stoning  of  Stephen;  '*21.  Miraculous  Draught  of 
fishes ;  22.  St.  Paul  in  prison  at  f^ilippi.  Those  indicated  with  asterisks 
are  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  (two  others  are  wanting).  The  rest  were 
executed  from  cartoons  prepared  by  his  pupils  after  his  death,  some  of 
them  from  small  sketches  by  the  master ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Ascension,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  seem  most  in  his  style. 
This  second  series  of  tapestries  was  intended  for  the  great  Consistorial  Hall. 

The  gallery  of  the  tapestry  is  adjoined  by  the  Oalleria  Oeo- 
grafica,  a  corridor  with  maps,  160  yds.  long ,  designed  by  the  Do- 
minican Ignazio  Dante,  and  executed  by  his  brother  Antonio  under 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1580;  ceiling-paintings  by  Tempata  and  others; 
also  a  number  of  ancient  busts,  some  of  them  valuable. 


The  *Appartamenti  Borgia,  situated  on  the  first  floor,  below 
the  stanze  of  Raphael,  were  re-opened  to  the  public  in  1897.  Ad- 
mission, see  pp.  140,  141;  no  charge  is  made,  but  tickets  of  ad- 
mission are  issued  only  with  tickets  (1  fr.)  for  the  collection  of 
antiquities.  We  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti 
(p.  343),  thence  follow  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  (p.  346)  straight  on, 
and  descend  a  few  steps  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Logge  (p.  329). 
Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Appartamentl. 

The  Appartamentl  Borgia,  so  called  iioia.  >iXi^  i^mSVi  ^^\sx^  ^^^ 
Pope  Alexander  YL,  were  allowed  to  ?a\\  mlci  x^^^^^^.  ^\\k^^^ 
16tb  cent,  but  in  1889-97  they  ^ete  s\.Wiw\V3  x^«X.qt^^\s^  ^'.^'^'^ 
at  the  command  of  Leo  XIII.    These  a^^a.xVme\\\.^,  ^^^2%^^!^'^ 
Finturicchio,   rank  for  brilliancy   oi  colouxVxi^  ^^'v^^  ^"^  ^"^"^ 
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chapter-library  at  Siena,  which  is  frescoed  by  the  same  master.  The 
majolica  pavement  has  been  restored  in  harmony  with  ancient  firag- 
ments  preserved  in  the  Museo  Industriale  at  Naples  and  Canta- 
galli's  factory  at  Florence. 

Room  I  (Room  of  the  Popes).  The  stucco  ornamentation  on 
the  roof  and  the  frescoes  of  constellations  are  by  Giovanni  da  Udine 
and  Perino  del  Vaga.  The  tapestry  on  the  walls  represents  the 
myth  of  Cephalus  and  Procrls.  In  front  of  the  rear-wall  is  placed 
a  bust  of  Leo  XIII.,  by  Ugolini.  In  the  left  corner  is  the  armoui 
of  Julius  II.,  in  the  right  corner  that  of  Charles  of  Bourbon  (comp. 
p.  302).  The  door  in  the  window-wall,  with  Biblical  scenes  in  in- 
laid wood,  is  a  modern  copy  of  one  of  the  doors  at  Perugia  by  Da> 
miano  of  Bergamo  (comp.  p.  64). 

Room  II  is  adorned  with  ♦Frescoes  by  Pinturicchio.  On  tlie 
ceiling  are  medallions  with  bust-portraits  of  popes.  On  the  walls, 
beginning  at  the  left  of  the  back-wall:  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Resurrection  (to  the  left  kneels  Alexan- 
der VI.),  Ascension,  Pentecost,  Assumption.  The  Apis-bull,  which 
frequently  recurs  in  the  stuccoornamentation  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing room,  is  a  reference  to  the  arms  of  the  Borgias  (comp.  p.  xlii). 

Room  III  has  farther  ^Frescoes  by  Pinturicchio,  On  the  ceiliDg 
is  the  legend  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  the  Apis-bull  (see  above).  Above 
the  door  is  a  medallion  of  the  Madonna.  On  the  back-wall :  •St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria  disputing  before  Emp.  Maximianns  (In  the 
background  appears  the  Arch  of  Constantine).  Entrance- wall: 
Legends  of  St.  Juliana  or  St.  Susanna,  on  the  left,  and  of  St.  Bar- 
bara, on  the  right.  Exit-wall:  on  the  left,  SS.  Paul  and  Antony, 
the  hermits,  in  the  Theban  desert;  on  the  right,  the  Visitation. 
Window- wall :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (to  the  right  appears  the 
Colosseum).  Three  small  early-Flemish  tapestries  are  also  exhibited 
here,  the  finest  being  the  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  on  the  entrance- 
wall.  The  handsome  benches  with  inlaid  wood  were  brought  from 
the  library  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Sixtus  V. 

Room  IV  is  adorned  by  Pinturicchio  with  allegorical  frescoei 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts.  Beginning  on  the  entrance-wall :  Gram- 
mar, Logic,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Music,  and  Astronomy. 
The  chimney-piece,  executed  by  Simon  Mo/^ca  from  a  drawing  by 
SansovinOj  was  brought  from  the  Castello  Sant'  Angelo.  To  ike 
right  are  some  remains  of  the  original  majolica  pavement. 

Room  V  (Room  of  the  Credo),  like  the  following,  belongs  to 

the  Torre  Borgia  (p.  316).    The  ceiling-frescoes,  representing  the 

Apostles  with  the  Creed,  were  perhaps  executed  by  Pietro  d' Andrea 

of  Volterra.     The  mural  decorations  of  painted  canvas  in  Rooms  V 

and  VI  are  nearly  all  modern.  — Uoo^Nl.  OnWife  ^^VVVw^^^^^bfits 

iind  Sibyls.    Fine  tapestry,  representiivg  t\vfe  Qiiuc\&.^\wv. 


'  ^     **      '^ 


-M 
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B.  Antiquities  :  Museo  Pio-Clembntino.  Museo  Ohiaramonti. 
Bbaccio  Nuovo.  Egyptian  Museum.  Etruscan  Museum. 

Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141.  —  A  short  Catalogue  by  Evcole  Massif  in 
English  (21/4  fr.),  French,  or  Italian  (2  fr.)  may  be  bought  at  the  entrance. 
—  Comp.  aJso  ffelbig  A  Reitchf  Antiquities  in  Borne,  vol.  I,  pp.  1-285,  II, 
pp.  264  414. 

The  Vatican  Collection  op  Antiquities,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  was  begun  by  the  Popes  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII., 
and  Paul  III.  in  the  Belvedere  and  the  galleries  added  by  Bramante 
under  Julius  II.  But  only  a  few  of  the  present  masterpieces,  such 
as  the  Torso  of  Hercules,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  Laocoon, 
date  their  appearance  in  the  Vatican  from  that  period.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  collection  made  by  these  art-loving  popes  was 
scattered  by  their  successors  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent., 
especially  by  Pius  V.,  and  some  of  their  treasures  were  even  pre- 
sented to  foreign  collections.  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli,  1769-74) 
determined  to  institute  a  more  extensive  collection,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  arose  under  him  and  his  suc- 
cessor Pius  VI.  This  museum  was  arranged  by  the  celebrated  E,  Q. 
ViscontU  It  was  despoiled  of  its  costliest  treasures  by  the  French 
in  1797,  but  most  of  these  were  restored  in  1816.  Pius  VII.  added 
the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  and  in  1821  the  Braccio  Nuovo;  and 
Gregory  XVI.  the  Egyptian  and  the  Etruscan  Museum, 

The  Entrance  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  palace,  not  far  from  the 
N.W.  comer.  Approaching  from  the  Borgo,  we  cross  the  Piazza 
San  Pietro,  proceed  to  the  left  of  the  great  flight  of  steps  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's through  the  passage  under  the  portico,  walk  round  the  whole 
of  St.  Peter's  (comp.  also  plan,  p.  304),  and  then,  between  the 
Vatican  Gardens  and  the  palace,  reach  the  gate  under  the  Sala  della 
Biga.  (This  point  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  visitors  to  alight  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  as  the 
drivers  sometimes  pretend.)  We  turn  to  the  right  at  the  ticket- 
office,  and  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left,  entering  the  museum  by 
the  Sala  a  Croee  Qreca^  described  below.  (The  glass-door  opposite 
the  staircase  leads  to  the  Library^  p.  350.) 

The  iron  gate  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  opens  upon  a  terrace 
(not  always  accessible  to  visitors)  which  commands  a  glimpse  of  ^Jl  Bos- 
careccio\  or  the  larger  Garden  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  closed  to  the 
public.  The  garden  extends  to  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  city,  and  is  beauti- 
fully laid  out  in  the  Italian  style.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  at  the  base 
of  an  eminence  planted  with  trees,  stands  the  Casino  del  Papa,  built  by 
Firro  lAgorio  in  156<).  The  Casino  di  Leone  XIII. ^  where  the  Hope  spends 
the  hot  days  of  summer,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  this  eminence. 

MVSEO  PiO-OlBMBNTINO.     MtJSBO    OhIKBJlSAQi^'^^.   ^^fc.a^'V^^'^^"^^  ^ 

The  **Mn8eo  Pio-Clementino,  t\v^  t^^\  xiTyt\«^^  ""^  ^^'^^^'^^^^ 
collection,  contains  several  of  tl[ic>  moat  ce\^\ix^^'^^  ^^^^% 
divided  into  ii  departmentB,  denote^i^i^  ^^^'^^^'^^ 
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I.  tola  a  Croee  Greea,  constracted  by  Simortetti,  under  Pius  YI., 
in  the  foim  of  a  Greek  cross.  On  the  floor  are  three  ancient  Motaiet, 
By  the  steps,  between  the  two  sphinxes,  •Flower-basket  from  Roma 
Vecchia  (p.  380)^  In  the  centre,  Shield  with  a  bust  of  Pallas,  sor- 
rounded  by  a  bine  girdle  on  which  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  con- 
stellations are  depicted;  found  in  1741  in  the  Villa  Raffinella  near 
Frascati.  The  greater  portion  (the  central  square  and  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  coloured  border)  is  antique:  but  the  external  four 
segments  of  the  circle  are  modern ;  some  of  the  original  marginal 
figures  are  now  in  the  Therms  Museum  (p.  162).  At  the  entrance 
to  the  following  room  (Sala  Rotonda,  p.  338):  Bacchus.  — We  here 
begin  to  enumerate  the  more  important  sculptures:  566.  Large 
sarcophagus  in  porphyry,  of  Gonstantia,  daughter  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  from  her  tomb,  afterwards  the  church  of  Santa  Gostanza 
fp.  373);  it  is  adorned  with  vintage-scenes  (perhaps  in  allusion  to 
the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord).  ♦574.  Venus ^  a  copy  of  the  Gnidian 
Venus  of  PraxiteUs  (p.  1),  drapery  of  metal  modern;  578,  579. 
Kgyptian  Sphinxes  (mentioned  above) ;  589.  Sarcophagus  of  St.  He- 
lena, mother  of  Gonstantine,  from  her  tomb  at  Torre  Pignattara 
(p.  375),  transferred  to  the  Lateran  by  Anastasins  IV.,  and  thence 
to  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VI.  By  the  stairs :  to  the  right,  600.  Recum- 
bent river-god,  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Michael  Angelo  (op- 
posite the  entrance  to  the  Egyptian  Museum,  p.  346). 

We  now  ascend  the  staircase  (with  20  antique  columns  fitom 
Praneste),  leading  to  the  right  to  the  — 

II.  Sala  della  Biga,  a  circular  hall  with  a  cupola. 

In  the  centre:  *623.  Biga^  or  two-horse  chariot,  from  which 
the  saloon  derives  its  name.  The  body  of  the  chariot,  richly  adorned 
with  leaves,  which  was  used  for  centuries  as  an  episcopal  throne  in 
San  Marco,  and  a  part  of  the  right  horse  (which,  however,  belonged 
originally  to  another  group)  are  alone  ancient.  ♦608.  Bearded 
Bacchus^  inscribed  ^SardanapalW;  ^610.  Effeminate  Bacchus,  611. 
Bearded  Athlete  (only  the  body,  part  of  the  left  leg,  and  part  of  the 
head  are  antique),  most  probably  a  runner  resembling  Nos.  38  and 
42  mentioned  at  p.  232.  ♦612.  Toga  Statue,  from  the  Palazzo  Giusti- 
niani  in  Venice;  ♦615.  Discobolus,  of  the  Attic  school  (p.  xlix); 
616.  So-called  Phoci on,  a  statue  of  Hermes  with  a  portrait-head 
from  another  work.  ♦618.  Discobolus  of  Myron  (p.  xlviii);  the  orig- 
inal was  of  bronze ;  head  modern,  and  inaccurately  placed;  it  should 
have  been  turned  to  the  side,  as  in  the  much  superior  replica  in 
the  Pal.  Lancellotti  (p.  206).  619.  Roman  charioteer,  with  the 
curloiiB  straps  about  his  body  customary  in  races  in  the  circus; 
OVf.  -Sarcophagus-relief,  race  of  Pdo-p^  wv^CEAvQm^w^.  —  ^Q9^  613, 
0J7.  SaroopbsLgL  with  chariot-tacea,  tV^  <i\i«rift\.ft«t^'\i^V^^^^^\^^, 

^ihe  Spfna  or  contral  wall,  sbouU  be  nol^eL.   O^  VXv^  ^^^TTJS^?^^^. 
indB  %f  Mcred  objecrs  aAd  also  tb^  ap^^T«.W.  iox  ^^x«vUxv^  VX.^-v.^^- 
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on  the  completion  oi   each  round  one   of  ihe  wooden  eggs  was  removed 
from  the  spina  and  one  of  the  dolphins  was  turned  round.  Comp.  also  p.  365. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  Sala  della  Biga,  straight  in 
front  of  the  staircase,  we  reach  the  — 

m.  Galleria  dei  Candelabri,  a  corridor  90  yds.  in  length, 
open  only  on  Wed.,  10-3.  The  ceiUng-paintings,  by  L.  Seitz  (1883- 
1886),  consist  partly  of  incidents  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII. , 
partly  of  allegorical  scenes  (Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas; 
Arts  and  Sciences  under  the  protection  of  the  Church).  The  hand- 
some, marble  payement  is  new.  Numerous  beautiful  vases  in  rare 
marbles  of  variouB  colours  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  this  gallery. 

Section  I,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance :  2,  66.  Birds' 
nests  and  children;  to  the  right,  11.  Torso  of  a  satyr  pouring  wine 
(after  Praxiteles);  *19.  Boy  in  a  stooping  posture,  as  if  aiming 
at  scattered  nuts  or  the  like  (comp.  No.  497a,  p.  344);  to  the 
left,  45.  Head  of  the  above-mentioned  satyr  after  Praxiteles ;  52. 
Sleeping  satyr,  in  green  basalt.  —  Section  II:  to  the  right,  74. 
Fountain-flgure  of  Pan,  removing  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of  a  satyr ; 
81 .  Diana  of  Ephesus,  from  Hadrian's  Villa ;  83.  Sarcophagus,  with 
the  murder  of  ^Egistheus  and  Olytemnestra  by  Orestes ;  93  (to  the 
right)  and  97  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from  Santa  Costanza ;  to  the  left, 
113.  Sarcophagus-relief  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodameia;  *118a.  Oany- 
mede  carried  off  by  the  eagle,  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Leochares 
(p.  1).  —  Section  III:  to  the  right,  131.  Mosaics  of  dead  fish, 
dates,  etc.;  134a.  Modern  copy  of  the  circular  rim  of  a  fountain 
(puteal;  now  in  Madrid),  companion -piece  to  134c.  Antique  puteal, 
with  Bacchanalian  scenes;  between  the  last  two,  134b.  Archaic 
figure  of  a  god,  on  a  basis  bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  Semo 
Sancus;  to  the  left,  149a.  Hypnos,  god  of  sleep;  148.  Satyr  with 
the  infant  Bacchus.  Built  into  the  walls  are  eight  frescoes  of  figures 
hovering  in  the  air,  from  the  ancient  villa  at  Tor  Marancia  in  which 
the  mosaic  mentioned  at  p.  345  was  found.  —  Section  IV :  157 
(to  the  right)  and  219  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from  Santa  Costanza ; 
to  the  right,  162.  Statuette  of  Nike  leaning  on  a  trophy ;  173.  Sar- 
cophagus with  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  176,  178.  Two  replicas  of 
a  statuette  of  a  satyr  looking  at  his  tail;  177.  Aged  fisherman;  183. 
Upper  part  of  a  statue  of  Cronos;  *184.  Patron  Ooddess  ofAntioch, 
Sittei  Eutychides  (p.  lii);  187.  Candelabrum,  with  Hercules  stealing 
the  tripod  (Hercules,  Apollo,  priest) ;  to  the  left,  194.  Boy  with  a 
goose,  after  the  original  by  Boethos  (3id  cent.  B.  C);  204.  Sarco- 
phagus, with  the  children  of  Niobe ;  208.  Marcellus  (?),  nephew  of 
Augustus.  —  Section  V:  to  the  right,  *222.  Greek  Oirl  Racing, 
after  a  bronze  of  the  5th  cent.  B.  C. ;  to  the  left^  246.  Xwi*3cilx^^wv 
(fountain-figure).  —  Section  VI:  to  t\ift  li^VV,  "i*^^.  '^«t^^^'«^'^^ 
with  Diana  and  Endymlon;  *253c.  SUt\iftU^  Qi  ^^^^'^^'^'^^JlJ^^jI^ 
Ganymede;  to  the  left,  264.  Son  of  l^io\)e>-,^e>^.^^xQ^^'^^^^^lrX^ 
rape  of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus  \)y  t\iftT>\o%cxja\.  \i^^^^ 
Basdsksb.    Italy  II.    ISth  Edition.  ^X'X^'^'^ 
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269b.  Statuette  of  an  athlete  (after  Polycletus);  ♦269c.  Statue  of  a 
Fighting  Persian,  from  the  trophy  of  King  Attains  at  Athens  (f.  lili). 
—  The  next  gallery  contains  the  Tapestry  of  Raphael,  p.  332. 

We  now  return  to  the  staircase,  descend  to  the  Sala  a  Cioce 
Greca,  and  pass  through  it  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  335)  to  the  — 

lY.  Sala  Botonda,  erected  under  Pius  YI.  by  Shnonetti,  after 
the  model  of  the  Pantheon.  The  floor  contains  an  admirable  Mosaic, 
found  in  1780  in  the  Thermas  at  Otricoli,  with  Nereids,  Tritons, 
Centaurs,  and  masks.  In  the  centre  a  magnificent  basin  of  porphyry, 
brought  from  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  to  the  Vatican  in  1705  by 
Clement  XI.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance:  554.  Julia 
Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  553.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 
Then,  to  the  left,  552.  Juno  Sospita,  from  Lanuyium  (p.  425}, 
copy  of  an  ancient  Latin  image  made  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines ; 
551.  Claudius;  550.  Statue  of  Claudius  as  Jupiter,  from  Lann- 
rlum ;  549.  Jupiter  Serapis ;  548.  Nerva ;  on  the  pedestal  a  fine 
relief,  of  doubtful  meaning ;  547.  Sea  God,  found  near  Pozznoli, 
perhaps  a  personification  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  or  the  Meditei^ 
ranean  Sea,  the  ornaments  of  leaves  and  fruits  indicating  the 
riches  of  the  shores ;  *o46.  So-called  Barberini  Juno ;  545.  Bnst 
of  Antinous ;  544.  Hercules,  colossal  statue  in  gilded  bronze  (12  ft. 
in  height),  found  immured  in  1864  near  the  Theatre  of  Pompey 
(j>.  220) ;  543.  Colossal  head  of  Hadrian,  in  Pentelic  marble,  from 
that  emperor's  mausoleum  (Castello  Sant'  Angelo ;  comp.  p.  301) ; 
*542.  Female  statue  restored  as  Ceres  j  541.  Faustina,  wife  of  Aji- 
toninus  Pius.  540.  Antinous  as  Bacchus,  from  Hadrian's  Prasnestine 
villa  (p.  412;  *  Antinous  Braschi')  J.  the  unohiselled  state  of  the  body 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  statue  was  originally  draped,  perhaps  with 
metal;  the  present  drapery,  however,  is  modern.  **539.  Bust  of 
Zeus  from  Otricoli,  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  extant,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  reproduction  of  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  (p.  xlviii),  but  more 
probably  an  independent  type  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Then,  556. 
Pertinax;  555.  Genius  of  Augustus.  At  the  entrance  to  tlie  next 
room :  537,  538.  Comedy,  Tragedy,  two  hermae  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 
V.  Sala  dalle  Muse.  We  first  enter  an  Ante-Boom,  Left:  •525. 
Pericles;  523.  Aspasia.  Right:  531.  Periander  of  Corintli;  530. 
Statue,  erroneously  named  Lycurgus;  528.  Bias,  the  misantliTope 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

The  magnificent  Sala  itself,  also  constructed  by  Simonttti  nndei 

Pius  VI.,  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  with  a  dome,  and  adorned 

with  sixteen  columns  of  Carrara  marble.   It  derives  its  name  ftom 

the  statues  of  the  Muses  preserved  here,  which,  with  the  exception 

of  Nob.  504  and  520,  were  found  with  the  Apollo  near  Tivoli  in  1774, 

and  are  probably  reproductions  oi  a  ^lOxr^Xi^  ^i^ta\^^^  ^t  <if  bis 

sohool  In  the  centre  of  the  right  waW*.  *bV^.  A-poUo  MM.%a^t*/t%^\3^v 

Jong  robe,  with  an  air  of  poetic  laptuxe,  ^\,a\\^Vw?>  ^^  ^^  i^L\«l'H^V^v^ 

representation   of  the  Lares.   To  l\ie\et\.  ol^^^^  K^O^Q^^^n.'l«^ 
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sichore  (Muse  of  dancing);  to  tbe  right,  515.  CaUiope  (epic  poetry); 
511.  Erato  (erotic  poetry).  Then,  on  the  other  side:  499.  Melpo- 
mene (iTSLge^y);  *503.  TAaWa (comedy);  505.  C«o (history) ;  *508. 
Polyhymnia  (higher  lyric  poetry).  Between  503  and  505  is  504. 
Female  statne  restored  as  Uiania  (Muse  of  astronomy);  opposite, 
520.  Nymph  restored  as  Euterpe  (music).  —  Interspersed  among 
the  Muses  are  portrait- hermae:  to  the  left,  509.  Metrodorus,  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Epicurus;  507.  Aritisthenes,  the  Cynic;  606. 
Demosthenes ;  502.  iEschines ;  500.  Zeno  (?),  more  prohably  a  cel- 
ebrated astronomer,  perhaps  Aratus ;  498.  Epicurus ;  to  the  right, 
612.  Epimenides  of  Crete  (?) ;  518.  Herma-hust  of  a  Strateges  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.,  erroneously  named  Themistocles ;  519.  Plato  (the 
inscription  *Zeno'  is  modem). 

Ante-Room  on  the  other  side,  forming  also  the  ante-room  of  the 
Sala  degli  Anlmali :  (right)  494.  Greek  portrait-herma ;  495.  Apollo 
CitharcBdus  (restored  as  Bacchus) ;  496.  Sophocles  at  an  advanced 
age.  Left  side :  492.  Herma  of  Sophocles,  with  a  fragmentary  in- 
scription, which  permitted  the  identification  of  the  famous  statue 
in  the  Lateran  Mnseum  (p.  294).  490.  Herma  of  Diogenes. 

VI.  Sala  degli  Animali,  containing  a  number  of  animal-pieces 
in  white  and  coloured  marble,  most  of  them  freely  restored ;  a  great 
part  of  the  flloor  is  paved  with  ancient  mosaics. 

This  hall  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  means  of  four  granite  columns, 
which  form  a  passage  from  the  Sala  delle  Muse  into  the  court  of  the 
Belvedere  (p.  341).  To  thb  Right:  182.  Head  of  a  braying  ass;  ♦ISi.  Sow 
and  litter;  la)2.  Colossal  camel's  head  (fountain-spout);  208.  Hercules  with 
Geryon;  210.  Diana,  badly  restored;  213.  Hercules  and  Cerberus.  228.  Triton 
carrying  off  a  Nymph,,  in  conception  and  execution  recalling  the  rococo 
works  of  tifie  18th  cent.,  with  a  modern  pedestal.    232.  Minotaur. 

To  THB  Lbft  :  116.  Two  greyhounds  playing ;  113a,  125a.  Mosaics  from 
Hadrian's  Villa;  124.  Sacrifice  of  Mithras;  134.  Hercules  with  the  slain  Ne- 
mean  lion ;  137.  Hercules  slaying  Diomedes ;  138.  Centaur  with  a  Cupid  on 
his  back  (a  replfca  of  the  younger  centaur  in  the  Capitoline  Museum, 
p.  238) ;  139.  Commodus  on  horseback  (Bernini's  model  for  the  statue  of  Con- 
stantine  in  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's);  151.  Sheep  sacrificed  on  the  altar; 
153.  Small  group  of  a  goat- herd  and  his  goats;  157.  (in  the  next  window) 
Relief  of  a  cow  and  calf. 

Vn.   Galleria  delle  Statue,   originally   a   summer-house  of 
Innocent  VIII. ,  and  converted  into  a  museum  by  Clement  XIV.  and 
Pius  VI.  The  lunettes  contain  remains  of  paintings  by  Pintwicchio. 
—  To  the  right  of  the  entrance:  "^SO.  Thanatos^  god  of  death  (^11 
Oenio  del  Vaticano\  or  the  ^Eros  of  CentoceUe") ,  found  on  the  Via 
Labicana ;  on  the  back  are  traces  of  wings.  Above,  249.  Relief,  er- 
roneously attributed  to  Michael  Angela ,    Cosimo  I.  expelling  the 
Vices  from  Pisa ;  251.  Athlete,  resembling  the  Doryphorus  of  Polyc- 
letus;  *253.   Triton^   upper  part  only,   found  ne«  Tvi^:^x\  *>S^^^. 
Nymph ;  255.  Paris  j  257.  Selene  in  hex  c^iaxiot,  iu  ^^Yvvi^x.'fe^  t«5^Ns!IVS^^^sv 
a  representation  of  hex  visit  to  Endymioiv^ ,  *X^^ .  X>^«''^^^  ^^^S-a. 
Apollo  CitbaroBdus,  incorrectly  lestoied  aa  Ya\\%»  ^^^-^'^^^^'^vt^Na^ 
Pacifera)  with  the  olive-branch;  *260.  Qiee^L  \Aim\>-^'2^'^^'^'»  '^^^'^^ 
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to  the  gods  of  healing.  ^61.  So-called  Mourning  Penelope,  a  copy 
of  an  archaic  work  (head  from  another  statue;  comp.  pp.  164,  344); 
on  the  pedestal  a  relief  of  Bacchns  and  Ariadne,  with  Silenus ;  *264. 
Apollo  Sauroctonus^  lying  in  wait  for  a  lizard,  after  a  bronze  statroLO 
by  PraxiteUs ;  *265.  Amazon^  from  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  xllx);  267. 
Drunken  satyr;  268.  Juno,  from  the  Thermae  of  Otricoli;  269.  Relief 
of  a  late  period,  freely  restored.  *271.  and  390.  (one  on  each  side 
of  the  arch  which  leads  into  the  room  of  the  busts)  Posidippue  and 
Menander^  two  admirable  portrait-statues  of  these  comic  dramatiBts, 
in  Pentelic  marble  (remains  exist  of  the  original  bronze  straps  of 
the  sandals).  —  The  visitor  may  conveniently  quit  this  gallery  here 
and  inspect  that  of  the  busts  (see  below). 

Window-wall,  beyond  the  Menander :  392.  Septimius  Severns. 
393.  Suppliant  seated  on  an  Altar,  looking  anxiously  upward,  with 
a  fragment  of  a  twig  in  her  right  hand ;  a  finer  replica  in  the  Pal. 
Barberini  (p.  156).  394.  Neptune  Verospi ;  395.  Apollo  Oitharce- 
dus,  archaic ;  396.  "Wounded  Adonis  (the  hand  of  which  there  are 
traces  was  probably  that  of  a  Cupid  dressing  the  wound);  397. 
Reclining  Bacchus,  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian;  398.  Macrinus, 
successor  of  Caiacalla.  In  front  of  the  last,  in  the  centre,  a  large 
alabaster  basin,  found  near  Santi  Apostoli.  399.  ^Esculaplus  and 
Hygieia,  from  Palestrina;  401.  Fragments  of  a  son  and  a  daughter 
from  the  group  of  Niobe  (p.  344),  found,  like  the  Florentine  statues, 
near  the  Lateran ;  405.  So-called  Danaid,  more  probably  a  water- 
carrier  ;  406.  Replica  of  the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles.  —  In  the  window- 
niche:  421.  Cinerary  urn  of  oriental  alabaster,  found  with  the 
travertine  cippi  placed  under  the  statues  numbered  248,  408,  410, 
417,  and  420;  it  once  contained  the  remains  of  a  member  of  the 
imperial  Julian  family.  End-wall :  *414.  Sleeping  Ariadne,  found 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  II. ;  below  it,  ^Sarcophagus  with  battle  of 
the  giants.  At  the  sides  :  *412,  *413.  The  Barberini  Candelabra, 
the  largest  and  finest  in  existence,  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa ;  on 
each  three  reliefs,  (1.)  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury,  and  (r.)  Mars,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Venus.  416.  Relief  of  the  forsaken  Ariadne,  similar  in 
treatment  to  the  large  statue;  417.  Mercury;  420.  Lucius  Verus. 
VIII.  Hall  of  the  Busts ,  in  four  sections.  We  begin  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  in  the  left  corner.  I.  Section.  Below,  to  the 
right,  283.  Head  of  Hadrian;  277.  Nero  as  Apollo  Citharosdus,  with 
laurel-wreath;  274.  Augustus,  with  chaplet  of  ears  of  corn;  •273. 
Bust  of  the  Youthful  Augustus.  Above,  in  the  right  comer,  291. 
Caracalla.  —  II.  Above,  298.  Zeus  Serapis,  in  basalt.  Below, 
303.  Apollo;  307.  Saturn,  308.  Isis.  311. Head  of  Menelaus,  from 
the  group  of  Menelaus  with  the  body  of  Patroclus,  found  in  1772 
In  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  a  duplicate  ot  tY^e  Pasc^uino  group  (see 
p.  217).  The  legB  of  Patroclus  (ISo.  ^^\),  ^i^  X'tsife  ^\!L^a^  ^\  \X«, 
^TBt  section)  were  found  beside  thislieaeL.  — m.  KX>q^^^^V^,^\^., 
^Mks;  315,  3i6.  Satyrs.  Intlie  ceiitxa\Tii<i\ie:.*^^^.'Z'^^A^^^^ 
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in  the  Pal.  Veiospi.  To  the  left  ahove,  329.  Barbarian ;  below,  338. 
Portrait  of  a  Diadochos  as  Dionysus  (holes  foi  the  horns  on  the 
head).  —  Once  more  in  II:  346.  Hercules.  —  IV.  In  the  niche: 
352.  "Woman  praying,  a  so-called  PietJi;  under  it,  353.  Sarcopha^gtu, 
adorned  with  Prometheus  and  the  Fates ;  to  the  left,  below,  357. 
Antinous;  ♦363.  Hera.  —  In  Section  I,  below,  376.  Head  of  Pallas 
from  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo ;  382,  384.  Anatomical  representa- 
tions, in  marble.  In  the  centre.  Column  with  three  Hor».  By  the 
entrance,  to  the  right,  *388.  Roman  man  and  woman,  tomb-relief ; 
this  relief  was  greatly  admired  by  Niebuhr  and  was  copied  for  his 
tomb  at  Bonu,  by  Ranch. 

IX.  Gabinetto  delle  Maschere  (adm.,  see  pp..  140, 141),  so  called 
from  the  ^Mosaic  within  a  modern  border  on  the  floor,  with  masks,  etc., 
found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  in  1780.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance :  *425 . 
Dancing  Oirlj  in  Pentelic  marble,  found  at  Naples ;  427.  Crouch- 
ing Venus  in  the  bath ;  428.  Greek  votive  relief.  —  On  the  entrance 
wall  and  the  opposite  wall :  Four  reliefs  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules  j 
432.  Satyr  in  rosso  antico,  replica  in  the  Capitoline ;  435.  Venus 
drying  her  hair.  —  "Window-wall :  at  the  first  window.  Bathing-chair, 
at  the  second.  Fine  yase,  both  of  rosso  antico.  —  In  the  window, 
439.  Relief  of  Bacchanalian  procession.  —  Entrance- wall :  443. 
Apollo.  —  The  custodian  sometimes  opens  (on  request)  the  Loggia 
Scoperta,  which  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  mountains. 

We  now  return  to  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  and  enter  the  (left)  — 

X.  Cortile  del  Belvedere  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  335).  This 
was  originally  a  square  court  with  truncated  corners  and  belonged 
to  the  Belvedere  built  by  Innocent  VIII.  (p.  316),  which  was.  at 
that  time  in  direct  communication  with  the  apartments  (now  con- 
verted into  the  Galleria  delle  Statue)  which  afforded  the  beautiful 
view.  The  inner  arcade  was  not  added  until  1775,  while  the  cabinets 
at  the  corners  received  their  present  shape  in  1803.  This  court  con- 
tains several  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  collection.  The 
entrance  is  flanked  with  two  *Molos8ian  Hounds.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain  with  ancient  embouchure ;  above  the  arcades  are  an- 
cient masks,  and  by  the  wall  sarcophagi  and  statues. 

The  First  Corner  Cabinet  on  the  right  as  we  enter  from  the  Sala 
degli  Animali  contains :  **74.  The  famous  group  of  Laocoon,  with 
his  two  sons ,  strangled  by  serpents  by  command  of  the  offended 
Apollo.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  executed  by  the  three  Rhodians 
Agesanderj  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus^  and  was  placed  in  the 
palace  of  Titus.    It  was  discovered  under  Julius  II.  in  1506  near 
the  Sette  Sale  (p.  179),  and  was  termed  by  Michael  Angelo  a  'mar- 
vel of  art*.  The  work  (in  Pentelic  marble,  but  not  of  a  «.\x!L^<^XiV^'5i^ 
is  admirably  preserved,  with  the  exc^^liOTL  q1  ^^e^  VJaxa^  ^\;^^^^S^s^^ 
arms,  which  have  been  incorrectly  leatoife^M  OVo-o.  M^q.^^^^*** 
sc^/i\    Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  tlie  ^0TY.maTi%Vve ,  >evv^  ^IT^^S^'^^^ 
pense  of  the  moment^  and  the  profounflLV^  e^^ie^^^Vi^  ^\ie\^^^s^R» 
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heads,  especially  that  of  the  father,  this  group  forma  the  grandest 
representatiYe  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  art  (p.  liii).  —  Then,  in 
the  Arcade :  81.  Roman  sacrificial  procession  from  the  Ara  Pmeis  of 
Augnstns.  In  the  niche:  85.  Hygieia.  In  front,  So-called  Ara 
Casali,  with  reliefs  referring  to  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  origin  of 
Rome.    Farther  on,  88.  Roma,  accompanying  a  victorious  emperor. 

Second  Comer  Cabinet.  **92.  Apollo  Belvedere,  found  at  the 
end  of  the  loth  cent. ,  probably  in  a  Roman  villa  near  Grotta 
Ferrata  (p.  3d4).  The  god  seems  to  have  originally  held  the  bow 
in  his  left  hand,  raised  in  a  threatening  manner,  while  in  his  lowered 
right  hand  was  probably  a  laurel  branch  or  wreath,  traces  of  which 
may  be  observed  on  the  tree-stump.  See  p.  1.  (Comp.  'Ghllde 
Harold's  Pilgrimage',  Canto  iv,  line  161.)  —  On  the  left:  94.  Be- 
lief, Women  leading  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  (the  left  half  modem). 
—  Then,  over  the  door  of  this  cabinet,  outside :  ♦Greek  relief  of  the 
Procession  of  Bacchus.  —  In  the  Arcade :  98,  97.  Reliefs  with  satyrs 
and  griffins,  from  a  trapezophorus  (support  of  a  table).  28.  Large 
sarcophagus  with  lions'  heads ,  dancing  satyrs ,  and  Bacchantes, 
found  in  1777  while  the  foundations  for  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's 
were  being  laid;  30.  Sleeping  nymph,  a  fountain-figure. 

Third  Corner  Cabinet.  Perseus,  and  two  Pugilists,  by  Canova, 
These  were  placed  here  in  1811,  when  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
collection  were  still  in  Paris  and  when  the  gallery  possessed  only 
plaster  casts  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon.  —  In  the 
Arcade,  fright)  38.  Relief  of  Diana  and  Hecate  contending  with  the 
Titans  and  Giants,  found  in  the  Villa  Mattel;  39.  Roman  sareo- 
phagus,  with  relief  of  a  general  and  vanquished  barbarians.  In  the 
niche:  42.  Wife  of  Alexander  Severus  as  Aphrodite. 

Fourth  Corner  Cabinet.  ♦53.  Mercury,  formerly  regarded  as  an 
Antlnous  (found  beneath  the  Belvedere) ;  left,  55.  Relief  of  a  pro- 
cession of  priests  of  Isls.  —  Then  in  the  Arcade :  right,  61.  Sar- 
cophagus with  Nereids  with  the  arms  of  Achilles;  on  it,  *60«.  Toxso 
of  a  Nereid. 

XI.  Vestibule  of  the  Belvedere  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  395). 
The  first  section  of  it  is  the  — 

At&io  Rotondo.  In  the  centre  a  beautiful  basin  of  marble 
fpavouazzetto).  To  the  left,  under  No.  7,  is  a  cippus  with  reUef 
of  a  Diadumenus,  or  youth  placing  a  fillet  round  his  head ,  whioh 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  famous  statue  of  PolycUtus  (p.  xlix).  In 
the  niches  are  three  fine  specimens  of  sculptured  drapery.  On  the 
balcony  is  an  ancient  vane,  found  in  1779  near  the  Colosseum.  — 
To  the  left  is  the  — 

Atbio  ubl  Melbao&o.  In  the  centre,  *10.  Statue  of  MeUager,  of 
the  imperial  period ,  found  a\)Out  1500  outside  the  Porta  Poitete 
Ceomp.  p.  J).    Left,  21.  ColoaaaV 'bu%t  oiTT%.^Mvv  "1^.  \^«%«i%!ki- 
ohAgus-reliefy  perhaps  repiesenUng  t\ie  TV^fcT-?fi^'lN5&'«  «.tA\.tiS^^- 
/Ji  Rome  and  Ostia,  an  ovet-floxVd  vroxWXixxV.  \.wVw\r.^\S:i  x«iftw>fc.- 
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able ;  22.  Belief  of  a  Roman  war-ship ,  with  two  banks  of  oars 
(biremis),  from  Palestrina.  —  We  now  letam  through  the  Atrio 
Rotondo  to  the  — 

At&io  Quadbato.  In  the  centre,  *3.  Celebrated  Torso  of  Her- 
cules, executed,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  ApoUonius  of 
Athens,  who  probably  lived  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  About  1440  this 
work  was  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna  (p.  202)  and  may  there- 
fore probably  at  one  time  have  belonged  to  the  decoration  of  the 
ThermsB  of  Constantine.  ^In  their  admiration  of  the  torso,  which 
has  been  extolled  by  Winckelmann  in  one  of  his  famous  odes,  all 
critics  are  agreed;  but  many  conflicting  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  action  intended  to  be  pourtrayed.  Formerly 
it  was  usually  supposed  that  Hercules  had  been  grouped  with  a 
figure  standing  in  front  of  him  (perhaps  Hebe  or  Auge) ;  another 
conjecture  was  that  he  was  alone,  leaning  on  a  staff  grasped  with 
both  hands  on  his  left  side ;  while  a  more  recent  view  is  that  he 
was  playing  on  the  lyre'.  More  recently  still  the  identification  as 
Hercules  has  been  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  the  skin  beside  the 
figure  is  not  that  of  a  lion.  —  Opposite  the  window,  *2.  Peperino 
Sarcophagus  of  L.  Com,  Scipio  Barbatusy  great-grandfather  of  the 
illustrious  Africanus,  and  consul  B.C.  298,  with  a  remarkable  in- 
scription in  Saturnine  verse,  recording  his  virtues  and  achievements. 
It  was  found  in  1780  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  on  the  Via  Appia 
(see  p.  281 ;  comp.  also  p.  Iv),  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  his  son 
L.  Corn.  Scipio,  consul  B.  C.  259,  and  that  of  P.  Com.  Scipio  (son  of 
Africanus),  flamen  dialis,  whose  inscriptions  are  built  into  the  sur- 
rounding walls.  The  bust  on  the  sarcophagus  has  been  groundlessly 
regarded  as  the  poet  Ennius. 

We  next  enter  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  335)  the  — 

*MnBeo  Chiaramonti,  arranged  in  one  half  of  a  corridor  22  ft. 
wide  and  330  yds.  long,  which  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  thirty 
sections  numbered  with  Roman  numerals.  The  collection  contains 
300  sculptures  in  marble,  many  of  them  small  and  fragmentary. 

[The  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Oiardino  della  Pigna,  to  which  vis* 
iters  are  not  now  admitted,  containing  numerous  fragments  of  statues  and 
reliefs.  In  the  middle  is  a  huge  antique  column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  erected  here  in  1»86  to  commemorate  the  Council  of 
1870.  On  the  right  are  a  colossal  Pine  Conty  the  work  of  a  certain  P.  Cincins 
Salvius,  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  fore-court  of  old  St. 
Peter's  Church,  and  the  pedestal  of  the  column  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
which  stood  near  Monte  Citorio,  adorned  with  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  and  processions  of  warriors.  On  the  left  is  a  colossal  portrait- 
head  in  marble.] 

As  the  entrance  was  formerly  at  the  other  end,  the  numbers  now 
begin  with  Section  XXIX.  Left,  *704.  Ulysses  handing  tivek^<ik\»\sN.xa 
Polyphemus;  693.  "Wreathed  head  oi  "tteitxsXft^.^  %Jli«^  ftto-voA  V:?^-^-^ 
—  XXVIII.  Left,  682.  Colossal  statxie  oi  K^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^S^'^v^v 
drian'8  Villa.  —  XXVII.  Left,  Gb'i.  Hft^udi  q1  «.C^^^.v«S^^>^^^,x^igs^ 
of  the  Birth  o/£richthonios  (Gaea  haivds  \\ie  OcaV^^^  KKX^'^^M  % 
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Dancing  Women,  relief.  —  XXVI.  Left.  636.  Heicolef  and  Tale- 
phns ;  right,  638.  Torao  of  a  fleeing  maiden.  —  XXV.  Left,  •607. 
He  id  of  yeptune,  in  Pentelic  marble,  from  Ostia.  —  XXTV.  Left, 
588.  Bacchus  with  a  satyr:  587.  Ganymede.  —  XXIU.  Left,  561. 
Portrait-boat.  —  XXII.  Right,  547.  Isis ;  left,  544.  Silenns. — XXI. 
Left,  *513  A.  Held  cf  VenuM,  in  Greek  marble,  found  in  the  BatliB  of 
Diocletian:  51^2,  510  A.  Roman  portrait-busts;  right,  535.  Head  at  a 
dying  Gaul,  in  marble  from  Asia  Minor  (comp.  p.  lii).  —  XX.  Bight, 
497.  Representation  of  a  mill;  49 7 A.  Children  playing  with  nuts 
(comp.'No.  19,  p.  337,  and  statuette  in  the  New  Capitoline  ColIeeti<Mi, 
p.  232 j;  left,  495.  Bow-bending  Cupid;  *494.  Tiberius,  a  coloenl 
sitting  figure,  found  in  1796  at  Pipemo.  —  XIX.  *46d.  Fragment 
of  a  relief  of  the  so-called  Mourning  PenelopCj  of  finer  workmanship 
than  the  better  preserved  statue  in  the  Galleria  delle  Statue  (p.  340). 

—  XVII.  Right,  441.  AlcihUdes  (?);  left,  42*2.  Demosthenes;  ^^O. 
Head  of  Vulcan;  419,  417.  Roman  busts  of  boys.  —  XVI.  LdCk, 
401.  Augustus,  400.  Tiberius  sitting,  both  from  Veil.  — XV.  Left, 
*372  A.  Greek  relief  in  Bceotian  limestone,  with  fragment  of  a  rider 
recalling  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  ;  above ,  360.  Archaic  relief 
of  three  draped  Graces ,  a  copy  of  a  very  famous  antique  work  pop- 
ularly ascribed  to  the  philosopher  Socrates  (who  was  a  sculptor  in 
his  youth),  fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

—  XIV.  Left,  353.  Nymph;  352.  Paris.  —  XIII.  Right,  338.  Boy 
from  a  group  of  talus-players;  left,  above,  300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield  with  four  Amazons,  being  a  copy  of  the  shield  of  Athens 
Parthenos  by  Phidias.  —  XII.  Left,  294.  Hercules,  found  in  1802, 
restored  by  Ganova;  295.  Torso,  replica  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
fp.  1);  right,  297.  Athlete.  —  XI.  Right,  285.  Apollo  with  the 
hind  on  his  hand,  archaistic  (i.e.  in  imitation  of  the  archaic  style}; 
287.  Fisher-boy;  287a.  Greek  portrait-head;  left,  263.  Boman 
portrait-bust.  —  X.  Right,  244.  Colossal  mask  of  Oceanus,  used  to 
adorn  a  fountain;  245.  Polyhymnia;  left,  241.  Goddess  nursing  a 
child  (Juno  Lucina,  a  Roman  deity).  —  IX.  Right,  ^229.  Two  Heads 
of  Silenus  as  a  double  herma;  left,  197.  Head  of  Athena  (eyes 
modern),  found  at  the  ancient  Laurentum;  above,  186.  Greek 
equestrian  relief.  —  VIII.  Right,  179.  Sarcophagus  of  C.  Junius 
Euhodus  and  Metilia  Acte,  with  relief  of  the  myth  of  Alcestis ;  left, 
**176.  Daughter  of  Niche ^  headless,  found  at  Tivoli,  an  admirable 
Greek  copy  of  a  figure  from  the  famous  group  attributed  to  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles.  —  VII.  Right,  166.  Archaic  Apollo;  left,  145.  Youthful 
head ;  *144.  Bearded  Bacchus ;  135.  Head  of  a  Roman  portrait-statue. 

—  VI.  Left,  ♦122.  Diana;  121.  Poetess.  —  V.  Left,  87.  Cupid  with 
thelion^s  skin ;  79.  Fragment  of  a  group  of  Scylla  seizing  a  compsnion 

of  Ulysses  (comp.  the  mosaic  in  the  Bt&ccio  Nuovo^  p.  345);  above, 
70,  V/.  Greek  reiiofs.  —  HI.  RigYit,  ^b.^ox^o  ol  ^^X^^.  —  \.^2M^V 
^-?.  Winter;  left,  6,  Autumn;  a\)Ove,*i.  XpoWo  %Vtv:\tv%,  ^ t^^^I, — 
tAe  right  ia  the  entrance  to  tlie  Biaceio  ^vjlono  ^5-  ^^^^ 
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The  S.  half  of  the  corridor,  shut  off  from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti 
by  an  iron  gate,  contains  the  Galleria  Lapidariai  which  is  open 
to  the  public  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Appartamenti  Borgia 
(see  p.  333).  It  contains  a  collection  of  more  than  5000  heathen 
and  early- Christian  inscriptions,  begun  by  Clement  XIV.  and 
Pius  IV.,  and  extended  by  Pius  VII. ;  they  were  arranged  and  built 
into  the  walls  under  the  direction  of  Oaetano  Marini,  the  learned 
founder  of  the  modem  science  of  Latin  epigraphy.  The  gallery  also 
contains  cippi,  sarcophagi,  and  statues.  To  the  right  is  the  entrance 
to  the  reading-rooms  of  the  library  (p.  350). 

The  *Braccio  Nnovo  (see  ground-plan,  p.  335),  was  constructed 
hy  Raffael  Stem  under  Paul  VU.  in  1821.  This  saloon,  roofed 
with  tunnel  yaulting,  and  lighted  from  above,  is  77  yds.  long  and 
8Y2  yds.  wide,  and  is  embellished  with  fourteen  ancient  columns 
of  cipollino,  giallo  antico,  alabaster,  and  Egyptian  granite.  It  con-> 
tains  over  50  statues  and  about  90  busts.  —  Right,  No.  *5. 
Caryatid,  an  antique  copy  of  one  of  the  Caryatids  of  the  Erech- 
theum  at  Athens,  restored  by  Thorvaldsen  (comp.  No.  47,  below) ; 
8.  Commodus  in  hunting-costume ;  9.  Head  of  a  barbarian  (found 
in  Trajan's  Forum  along  with  Nos.  118  and  127);  11.  Silenus  with 
the  infant  Bacchus;  *14.  Augustus,  found  in  1863  near  Prima 
Porta  in  the  villa  of  Livia  (p.  368) ,  the  best  extant  statue  of 
the  emperor,  bearing  distinct  traces  of  painting  (p.  liv).  In  front 
of  it,  on  the  floor,  a  mosaic  from  Tor  Marancia,  Ulysses  with 
Nereids  and  Scylla.  17.  Statue  of  a  physician  (perhaps  Antonius 
Musa,  celebrated  for  his  cure  of  Augustus),  under  the  form  of  iEscu- 
lapius;  *23.  So-called  Pudicitia,  from  the  Villa  Mattel,  head  and 
right  hand  modern ;  24.  Archaic  head  of  a  youth,  with  remains  of 
short  horns  and  animal's  ears,  perhaps  a  river- god  (bust  modern); 
26.  Titus,  found  with  the  statue  of  his  daughter  Julia  (No.  Ill, 
opposite)  near  the  Lateran  in  1828 ;  27.  Medusa  (also  Nos.  40,  93, 
110;  the  last  a  modern  plaster- cast)  from  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Roma;  38a.  Satyr  playing  the  flute;  38.  Artemis;  32-36. 
Fountain-figures;  31.  Priestess  of  Isis;  39.  (in  the  centre)  Beautiful 
black  vase  of  basalt,  with  masks ;  41 .  Apollo  Citharcedus ;  44.  Wounded 
Amazon.  47.  Caryatid ;  the  position  of  the  arms  and  feet  and  the 
curves  of  the  drapery  are  less  appropriate  to  the  architectonic  pur- 
pose of  this  figure  than  the  firm  attitude  and  vertical  lines  of  No.  5 
(see  above).  48.  Trajan;  50.  Diana  beholding  the  sleeping  Endy- 
mion;  53.  Statue  of  a  tragic  poet  (the  head  from  another  statue  of 
Euripides) ;  *60.  So-called  Sulla ;  •62.  Demosthenes,  probably  found 
near  Frascati,  the  ancient  Tusculum. 

Standing  alone:  **67.  Apoxyomenos (s(iTi.^e>'t\^  w\^^X^^^&^^'«>2^- 
ing  his  right  arm  from  the  dustof  t\lft]^a\»%^x^^VV^a.?L^<:.'tv^vcv%-^x«^^ 
after  Lysippus  (p.  Ji),  found  at  Traataveift  vn.  V^I^^  ^^  "^"^^^IXj^^ 
the  right  hand  holding  a  die  are  moderw"),    ^\i«l^^^^>^  '^\.^'^'^'Sli^€^v^ 
wall:  *7i.    Wounded  Amazon  Keating,   al\.<ix  ^  ^^^>8^^^  ^^""^ 
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(p.  xlix),  arms  and  feet  restored  by  Thorraldsen ;  72.  Portrait  of  a 
young  barbarian  chief;  81.  Hadrian;  83.  Juno;  86.  Fortuna  with 
cornucopia  and  rudder,  fromOstia;  92.  Artemis.  *109.  Colossal 
Group  of  the  Nile^  surrounded  by  sixteen  playing  children,  em- 
blematic of  the  sixteen  cubits  which  the  river  rises ;  at  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  plinth  a  humorous  representation  of  a  battle  of  the  pyg- 
mies with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  This  group  was  fonnd  near 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  (p.  lii).  In  the 
semicircular  space  behind  it,  on  the  right :  97a.  Mark  Antony  (?) ; 
97,  99,  101,  103,  105.  Athletes;  106.  Bust  of  the  triumvir  Lepi- 
dus  (?).  On  the  floor  behind  the  Nile  is  a  mosaic  with  the  Ephesian 
Diana.  By  the  long  wall,  farther  on:  111.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus 
(see  No.  26) ;  ♦112.  Head  of  a  youthful  goddess  (the  so-called  Juno 
Pentini)]  *114.  So-called  PaWc»  Gmstiniani  (the  family  to  whom 
it  formerly  belonged),  in  Parian  marble  (comp.  pp.  176,  240) ;  117. 
Claudius;  118.  Barbarian;  *120.  Satyr  Reposing ^  after  PraxiteUs 
(p.  1;  a  better  copy  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  p.  238);  *128. 
Statue  of  an  Athlete  with  the  head  of  Lucius  Verus  from  another 
statue ;  *126.  Doryphorus,  after  Polycletus  (p.  xlix) ;  127.  Barbar- 
ian; *132.  Mercury,  restored  by  Canova  (head  ancient,  but  belong- 
ing to  a  different  figure). 


Egyptian  Museum.  *Etkuscan  Museum. 
Comp.  Plan,  p.  335.  Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141. 
The  Egyptian  MuBenm  (Museo  Egizio)^  the  entrance  to  which 
is  from  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca  (p.  336),  close  to  the  steps,  is  below 
the  Etruscan  Museum.  Pius  VII.  founded  the  collection,  which 
consists  mainly  of  works  discovered  in  Rome.  It  contains  few  objects 
of  great  interest,  but  may  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  comparing  Egyptian 
with  Hellenic  and  Italian  art. 

1st  Roou :    Coffins  of  mummies  in  green  basalt  and  in  painted  wood.  — 
2nd  B. :  Colossal  statues :  Mother  of  Ramses  (Sesostris),  in  black  granite,  be- 
tween two  lions  of  basalt,  from  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa  (p.  209)  \  Ptolemy  Phila* 
delphus  and  his  Queen  Arsinoe,  in  red  granite  (from  the  gardens  of  Sallust, 
p.  166).  —  3rd  E.  (to  the  right  of  the  first  two) :    Btatuea,  chiefly  firom 
Hadrian's  Villa  near  Tivoli  (p.  403),  of  Roman  workmanship  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style.    Colossal  statue  of  Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  in  white 
marble.    Fine  architectural  fragments,  found  in  the  precincts  of  tlie  temple 
of  Isis  (p.  194).  —  4th  R. :  Statuettes,  idols,  and  alabaster  vases.  —5th  B.  (semi- 
-Ircular  corridor):  Mummies,  sarcophagi.    Eight  statues  of  the  lion-headed 
^ess  Pasht,  from  the  ruins  of  Carnac.  —  6th  R. :  Small  idols,  mostly  in 
ns  paste.  —  7th  R. :  Small  bronzes,  including  a  situla,  or  bucket-shaped 
used  in  the  worship  of  Isis.  —  8th  R. :  Ornaments  •,  scan^sei  (stones 
he  shape  of  beetles),  etc.  —  9th  R. :  Pap>Tus  MSS.    Small  replica  of 
J  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  (see  above).  —  10th  R. :  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
inscriptions,  hieroglvphics,  cuneiform  inscriptions.     The  collection 
a:  RelielB  from  the  palace  of  SfttvTvac\xeTY\^  O^-^^^.^-^"-  ^VckXTo\Ti^<i< 
,   Raft  crossing  a  river*,  inacrvpUotva,  e\.c.   —  'IXxe.  ^i^sX^. \^^^  \»  HX^a 
.  C/iiaramonti  (p.  343). 
JLseemUng  to  the  passage  into  ^Yvic\x  t\ve  Sala  della  "Blga  i.xi\XVt. 
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Qalleria  dei  Candeldbri  (p.  337)  open,  and  turning  to  the  left,  np 
a  few  steps,  we  reach  on  the  right  the  entrance  to  the  — 

*£tnucan  Mnsenm  (Museo  Etrusco  Qregonano;  visitors  ring  at 
the  door  J  fee).  The  museum,  founded  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1836, 
contains  in  its  twelve  rooms  a  number  of  antiquities  excavated 
chiefly  in  1828-36  in  Vulci,  Toscanella,  and  Chiusi,  and  other 
Etruscan  cities,  consisting  of  statues,  paintings,  vases,  golden  orna- 
ments, and  various  domestic  utensils  in  bronze,  all  extremely  interest- 
ing as  a  link  in  the  history  of  Italian  art,  and  affording  some  insight 
into  the  habits  of  the  still  mysterious  Etruscans.  —  See  Helbig  and 
Reisch,  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  264-414. 

I.  Room  :  Three  sarcophagi  of  terracotta  with  lifesize  figures  of 
the  deceased  on  the  covers.  On  the  walls,  numerous  portrait-heads 
in  terracotta,  attractive  from  their  lifelike  conception  of  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  and  their  realistic  reproduction  of  the  same 
(comp.  p!  Ixii).  —  II.  Room,  to  the  right.  Numerous  portrait-heads ; 
smaller  cinerary  urns,  some  of  them  in  alabaster,  with  mytho- 
logical reliefs ,  from  Chiusi  and  Volterra.  —  III.  Room.  In  .the 
corners  are  small  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  houses  and  huts, 
found  in  the  Italic  (Latin)  graves  (dating  from  the  so-called  first 
iron  age,  about  the  8th  cent.  B.  0.)  between  Albano  and  Marino. 
106.  Large  marble  cinerary  urn,  with  partly  preserved  painting; 
in  the  hands  and  head  of  the  figure  are  holes  for  the  insertion  of 
bronze  ornaments.  110.  Gravestone  of  a  certain  Atecnatos,  son  of 
Drutos,  with  an  early-Latin  and  Celtic  inscription,  from  Todi.  — 
IV.  Room.  Left  wall,  near  the  entrance  :  154-156.  Fine  terracotta 
frieze  from  Cerveteri ;  168.  Relief  in  stucco  of  Jupiter  (beardless), 
Neptune,  and  Pluto.  Fine  decorative  plaques  of  terracotta.  By  the 
back-wall:  to  the  left,  211,  to  the  right,  234,  266.  Fragments  of 
female  figures  with  rich  drapery,  from  Tivoli ;  215.  Lid  of  an  urn, 
with  the  dying  Adonis,  an  interesting  realistic  work.  In  the  middle 
of  the  wall,  at  the  foot,  Architectonic  terracotta  fragment  with  Pegasus, 
an  archaic  work.  On  the  wall  to  the  right,  265.  Relief  in  stucco  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.    In  the  middle.  Terracotta  statue  of  Mercury. 

The  next  four  rooms  contain  the  Collection  of  Vases.    Some  of 
these  painted  vessels  were  imported  from  Greece,   others  manu- 
factured in  Etruria  itself,  where  Vulci,  Chiusi,  Volterra,  Bomarzo, 
etc.,  are  proved  to  have  excelled  in  this  branch  of  art.    The  Etrus- 
cans imitated  the  earlier  Greek  vases  with  black,  as  well  as  the  later 
with  red  figures,  often  without  a  just  appreciation  of  the  subjects, 
and  with  an  obvious  preference  for  tragic  scenes,  especially  murders. 
In  point  of  drawing  also  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  Greek  originals. 
—  V.  Room:  Vases  of  the  earliest  style,  with  fi.^\x.t^% ^wVc^'^N  "^^ 
first  are  from  Corinth;  from  No.  i'i  OTiN^ai^^  a^x^  k\?Eifcxa«»..  Vcw^C^^ 
centre,  a  very  ancient  vessel  with  TepTeseiTv\,%.l\OTv«.  Q^  ^^^^^^^^\xvs.- 
VI.  Room:  In  the  middle,   77.  Ajax  ^t\v  tVe^  ^i^^^  ""^  ^ ^^^\ '^'^i 
*7d  AcbUles  and  Ajax  playing  at  diaugVvta  ^vjVVXv  XXv«^  ^^^^ 
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manufacturer  Exekias).  By  the  window-wall  are  prize-amphorae  of 
the  Panathenaean  Festival  at  Athens ;  under  the  window  to  the  left, 
two  vases  with  archaic  Latin  inscriptions.  At  the  door,  70.  Amphora 
in  the  form  of  a  wine-skin  (askos),  with  two  men  with  oil- vessels 
and  the  inscriptions:  '0  Father  Zeus,  would  that  I  were  rich',  and: 
*It  is  already  full  and  even  runs  over'.  —  VII.  Room:  Semicircular 
corridor.  136.  Victorious  warrior  with  Nike  and  his  father.  To  the 
left,  on  the  wall,  a  numher  of  excellent  vases  with  red  figures,  in- 
cluding *84.  Vase  with  admirahly-drawn  figure  of  Achilles.  Op- 
posite, *134.  Hector  parting  from  Priam  and  Hecuha.  In  the  niche 
to  the  left,  89.  Large  vase  from  S.  Italy,  with  polychrome  ornamenta- 
tion in  gold,  white,  and  violet,  representing  a  funeral  hanquet. 
Farther  on  to  the  left:  91.  Death  of  Orpheus;  93.  Minerva  and  Her- 
cules (Vulci);  97.  Apollo  on  a  winged  tripod.  In  the  niche,  *103. 
Large  vase,  with  whitish  ground  and  coloured  designs,  representing 
the  delivery  of  the  infant  Bacchus  to  Silenus ;  on  the  reverse,  musi- 
cians. 121 .  Humourous  representation  of  the  visit  of  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  to  Alcmene.  At  the  exit,  Vase  from  S.  Italy,  with  the  set- 
ting out  of  Triptolemus.  —  The  VIII.  Room  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  graceful  and  delicately  painted  Drinking  Cups  (Kylikes),  usually 
bearing  scenes  from  everyday  life.  The  cabinet  in  the  middle  of  the 
rear  wall  contains  small  vases,  some  of  them  of  irregular  form.  On 
the  second  shelf  from  the  top :  to  the  left,  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
separated  by  Aphrodite  f  to  the  right,  Cock-fight.  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  shelf,  Jason  and  Athena.  On  the  wall  above  are  copies  of 
paintings  in  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  showing  that  Etruscan  ^rt  was  at  this 
period  completely  Hellenised.  Below,  as  the  inscriptions  appear  to 
indicate,  is  a  historical  scene,  an  adventure  of  Mastarna  (Servius 
Tullius)  and  Caeles  Vibenna,  besides  mythological  representations 
(Cassandra,  Achilles  slaying  the  victim  for  the  funeral  sacrifice  of 
Patroclus).  The  glass-cases  below  the  windows  contain  ancient  glass 
vessels,  many  of  fine  workmanship  and  colouring. 

We  now  return  to  the  sixth  room,  in  order  thence  to  reach  the 
—  IX.  Room  on  the  right,  where  Bronzes  of  every  description, 
domestic  utensils,  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  jewellery  are  ar- 
ranged. By  the  wall  to  the  right,  313.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  found  at 
Todi  in  1836,  with  Umbrian  inscription :  Ahal  Trutitis  dunum  dede, 
i.  «.  Ahala  Trutidius  donum  dedit ,  proving  it  to  be  a  votive  offering, 
perhaps  to  Mars  (3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.  C).     On  the  wall  behind, 
helmets,  shields,  mirrors  with  engraved  designs.    In  the  comer  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  window,  283.  Boy  with  a  bird,  in  bronze. 
Then  a  glass-cabinet  with  votive  objects  found  at  the  mineral  springs 
of  VJcareUo,  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  97;  chiefly  gold  and 
sj'Jrer  goblets)-  bronze  vessels,  rings,  eiigtvj^d  atones.  In  front  of 
^Ae  window,    *327.  Oval  cista  ot  bioivie  iio\s\N\AaV  ^\^%^a.^"^^^ 
'r'efs  of  Amazon  battles,  wMch  v^lieii  lo\m^  Wi\i^A\xv^^  w.\;\Ovss>  ^^ 
"emale  toilet. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  cabinet  with  objects  excavated  at 
Pompeii  in  presence  of  Pius  IX.,  including  a  fine  equestrian  relief 
in  marble.  The  revolving  glass- cabinet  in  the  centre  contains  *Oold 
Ornaments ;  in  the  upper  section  are  arranged  those  found  In  1829 
in  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  at  Cerveteri  (p.  417),  in  the  lower 
similar  objects  from  other  Etruscan  tombs.  These  show  the  great 
skill  and  taste  in  workmanship  of  this  kind  to  which  the  splendour- 
loving  Etruscan  had  attained,  and  the  chains,  wreaths,  rings,  etc., 
afford  models  which  are  rarely  equalled  by  Roman  jewellers  of  the 
present  day  (see  Castellani,  p.  134).  Many  of  the  objects,  however, 
are  not  of  Etruscan  origin,  but  were  manufactured  for  export  in 
Phoenician  or  Cartbaginian  workshops,  from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
models.  Of  this  kind  are  the  three  silver  dishes  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cabinet,  plated  with  gold  and  adorned  with  embossed  scenes 
(resembling  articles  in  the  Treasure  of  Prasneste,  p.  198),  and  the 
gold  ornaments  to  the  right  and  left  (breastplate,  bracelets,  etc.), 
with  embossed  ornamentation  or  fine  granulated  work.  Opposite  the 
2nd  window,  329.  Bronze  statuette  of  a  boy  with  a  bulla  and  Etrus- 
can inscription.  Then  a  brazier  with  tongs  and  poker.  Opposite  the 
3rd  window  is  (No.  207)  a  second,  but  less  perfect  cista,  with  en- 
graving of  a  group  of  athletes.  By  the  exit-wall :  176.  Remains  of 
a  bronze  statuette;  173.  Upper  portion  of  a  portrait- statue  ;  in  front, 
205.  Restored  biga.  206.  Arm  in  bronze,  of  admirable  workmanship, 
found  at  Civitk  Vecchia  along  with  the  dolphin's  tail  to  the  right  of 
the  biga  and  the  spear  on  the  wall  behind;  all  three  fragments 
belonged  to  a  colossal  figure  of  an  emperor  in  the  guise  of  Neptune. 
In  the  cabinet,  170.  Bronze  objects  of  everyday  use;  in  the  comer, 
145.  Brazier.  By  the  back- wall,  Vessels,  candelabra,  cauldrons, 
shields;  57.  Four-wheeled  censer;  in  front  of  it,  155.  Brazen  bed, 
both  of  great  antiquity  (ca.  600  B.C.).  69.  Etruscan  lituus  or  signal- 
trumpet  ;  32-34.  Bronze  plates  like  shields,  with  heads  in  relief  in 
the  middle,  used  as  decorations  for  the  ceilings  and  doors  of  graves. 
At  the  door,  16.  Beautiful  head  of  a  woman,  in  bronze.  —  We  now 
pass  through  a  small  door  in  the  wall  first  described  (opened  by  the 
custodian  on  request)  and  enter  the  — 

X.  CoBBiDOB,  in  which  are  water-pipes  and  small  bronzes,  — 
Thence  we  enter  the  — 

XI.  Room.  This  contains  all  kinds  of  vases  (some  very  ancient, 
with  engraved  geometrical  patterns)  and  three  large  sarcophagi  (the 
middle  one  painted),  as  well  as  copies  of  Tomb  Paintings  from 
Corneto  and  Vulci,  invaluable  in  the  study  of  early-Italian  art.  The 
most  ancient  style  (down  to  about  B.C.  450)  is  represented  by  the 
paintings  on  the  ends  of  the  saloon  (excepting  the  scene  ci^'i^tAj^sA 
door),  which  somewhat  resemble  eailv-Oifte^L  ^^vv^w^^Vv^^.  -^ix^  ^^^^^^v 
and  more  destitute  of  expression.   T^g  tifei-V.  «^^fe  V^'^Xa^^Sj-  ^^^.'^ 

18  exemplified  hy  the  designs  on  t\ie>  lon^  n?%\\,  '^^^^'^^ '^'^  ^S^  ^b^ 
is  traced  which  the  Etruscans  Uad  ma^e  \ti^«v  v«^  ^"^  ^x««^^^ 
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in  their  ideas  of  the  human  figure,  under  the  influence  of  the  Qreeks ; 
at  the  same  time  Etmscan  peculiarities  are  observable,  especially  in 
the  heads,  which  are  all  in  profile.  These  paintings,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, also  represent  games  and  dances  performed  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  The  third  and  fully-developed  period  is  represented  by  the 
picture,  over  the  door,  of  Pinto  and  Proserpine  (the  latter  full -face), 
which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  those  in  the  8th 
room.  For  economy  of  space  several  rows  of  these  paintings  are  here 
exhibited  one  above  another,  but  in  the  tombs  each  wall  was  em- 
bellished with  a  single  row  only.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  colour-scale.  The  visitor  should  also  notice 
that  the  paintings  were  intended  to  b  eseen  by  an  artificial  light,  and 
hence  the  garlands,  plants,  and  bronzes  are  painted  blue  instead  of 
green.  —  We  retrace  our  steps  through  the  corridor  and  R.  IX,  and 
enter  the  — 

XII.  Room.  On  the  left  is  an  Etruscan  tomb,  with  three  beds, 
vases,  etc. ;  at  the  entrance,  two  lions  from  Vulci.  The  cabinet 
in  the  centre  contains  bronzes  from  Bolsena,  including  two  heads 
in  relief  of  idols  with  the  attributes  of  several  gods  j  by  the  window, 
objects  in  bone. 

G.    LiBSAUY. 

The  Library  and  the  Moseam  of  Antiques  may  be  conveniently  visited 
in  succession  (adm.,  see  pp.  140,  141).  Entrance  by  the  glass-door  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  to  the  Sala  a  Croce  Oreca  (see  p.  336;  yisitors 
knock ;  fee  i/z-l  fr.).    Entrance  for  readers,  see  p.  317.    Gomp.  Plan,  p.  SOI. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  popes  began  to  preserve  and  to  collect 
documents  and  thus  gradually  formed  the  Archives,  which  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  under  Damasus  I.  After  various  losses, 
caused  especially  by  the  migration  to  Avignon,  and  frequent  change 
of  locality,  most  of  the  library  is  now  finally  established  in  theVaticaii 
in  twenty-five  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  great  library-hall.  The 
Archives  comprise  a  large  number  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  documents,  especially  of  the  middle  ages,  registers  of  the 
papal  acts,  letters  of  the  popes  from  Innocent  III.  downwards,  and 
correspondence  with  nuncios  and  foreign  courts.  Visitors  and  readers, 
who  require  the  permission  of  the  Cardinal  -  Secretary ,  are  ad- 
mitted 8.30-12  on  the  same  days  as  the  library  is  open  fp.  138). 

Besides  this  collection  of  documents,  the  popes  possessed  their 
private  libraries  until  Nicholas  V.  instituted  a  public  Library,  with 
9000  vols.,  and  appointed  Oiovanni  Tortelli  as  the  first  librarian. 

The  library  was  neglected  and  dispersed  by  his  successors.    Sixths  IV. 

was  the  first  to  revive  the  institution^  he  assigned   a  locality  under  the 

Sistiae  Chapel  for  the  collection,  appointed  Platina  (1475)  director ,  and  set 

apart  deSnite  revenues  for  its  maintenance.  Thus  endowed,  it  increased  stead* 

JlXf  and  the  allotted  space  became  more  and  iiiOT«\\i«idL^^«\fe^>vEkUl  in.  i68B 

SixTva  V.   caused  the  present  magnificent  eAV&ce  \o  \>ft  «tet\»^\rs  BmmmiAim 

'foniana,   interaecting  the  great  court  of  BTa.m«.Ti\.ft.  '^o  XX»»  «^«t-Vs«x«Ma£a% 

"^ectJon  several    considerable  libraries  \ia.ve  \>fteu  «^^^^^  ^1  "^TuStS! 

»a|/on,  TOine  of  which  are  catalogued  andptesexv^d^e^w^Xwi.  Va  vsa^te 
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Elector  Maximilian  presented  to  the  Pope  the  Bibliotlieea  Palatina  of  Heidel- 
berg, when  that  town  was  taken  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War-,  and  in  1657  the 
Bibl.  Urbintu,  founded  by  Duke  Federigo  da  Hontefeltro,  in  1690  the  B. 
ReginensiSy  once  the  property  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  in  1746 
the  B.  Ottoboniana,  purchased  by  Alex.  VIII.  (Ottobuoni),  were  added.  In 
1797,  843  M88.  were  carried  off"  by  the  French  but  were  restored  in  1814. 
with  the  exception  of  38  from  the  B.  J^latina  which  were  returned  to 
Heidelberg.  In  1816  the  German  HSS.  (818  in  number)  of  the  same  collec- 
tion were  also  restored  to  Heidelberg. 

The  Vatican  Library  now  contains  upwards  of  26,000  MSS.,  of 
which  about  19,000  are  Latin,  4000  Greek,  and  2000  Oriental. 
The  principal  librarian  is  a  cardinal ,  who  in  ordinary  business  is 
represented  by  the  nnder-librarian  and  a  prefect.  Permission  to  use 
the  library  (p.  138)  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  traveller's  ambassador,  or  of  a  learned 
institution,  the  applicant  stating  the  branch  of  study  contemplated. 

Visitors  first  enter  (by  the  glass-door,  mentioned  at  p.  335,  op- 
posite the  staircase  leading  to  the  Museum  of  Statuary)  a  long  Cor- 
ridor below  the  Galleria  dei  Candelabri,  divided  into  several  rooms 
and  sections.  —  Section  I :  Mused  Profano  :  To  the  right,  by  the 
door  :  *Bronie  Head  of  Augustus^  one  of  the  finest  extant  portrait- 
heads  of  that  emperor;  left,  Bronze  Head  of  Nero;  below,  on  the 
table,  a  small,  finely  executed  head  of  a  girl.  —  At  the  entrance  to 
the  next  room,  or  section,  are  two  prophyry  columns  from  the  Therma 
of  Constantino  (p.  169),  on  each  of  which  are  carved  the  figures  of 
two  kings.  The  closed  cabinets  along  the  walls  contain  the  Biblio- 
theca  Ottoboniana,  the  Biblioiheca  Reginensis^  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican  library.  —  Continuation  of  the  corridor,  see  p.  352. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Great  Hall,  77  yds.  long, 
16  yds.  wide,  and  29  ft.  high,  supported  by  6  pillars,  constructed  by 
Fontana  and  paved  with  marble  by  Pius  IX.  The  paintings  (of  the 
17th  cent.),  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Sixtus  V.,  are  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  views  of  the  buildings  of  that  pope,  who 
entirely  altered  the  E.  part  of  Rome  (Rione  Monti).  By  the  walls 
and  round  the  pillars  are  46  small  cabinets  containing  the  MSS. ;  the 
antique  vases  upon  the  cabinets  are  of  little  interest.  The  most 
celebrated  MSS.  are  exhibited  in  glass-cases:  palimpsest  of  the 
Republic  of  Cicero;  Dante  with  miniatures  by  Oiulio  Clovio;  the 
ritual  of  Cardinal  Ottobuoni ;  breviary  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus; 
celebrated  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (5th  cent.),  of  Virgil 
(6th  cent.),  and  Terence  (the  so-called  'Bembinus';  4th  cent.);  also 
autographs  of  Petrarch  and  Tasso ;  and  a  small  volume  of  Henry  Vlll.'s 
love  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

Also  a  number  of  gifts  presented   to   the  popes:   Sevres  candelabrum 
presented  by  Napoleon  I.   to  Pius  VII. ;  a  cross  of  malachite,   from  PrincA 
Deraidoff;  two  vases  of  Berlin   porcelain.,  preaetvl^A.  \<i  Y\vj.^>^-^"^  ^^*^^* 
William  IV.  of  Prussia  after  his  last  visW  to"R.ome,v  n^^  ^^^^^^'^'^"^'^.e. 
lain,  presented  by  Charles  IX. ;  vase  of  8coU\6\x  %xw3^Ve^^  '^T'^^^^'^^oi^-gfico.^ 
Duke  of  Nortbnmberl&nd   to  Card.  AnloneVW-,  ionX. .,  'vci^^-*^'^^  x^-s"e<«^^ 
in  which  the  Prince  Imperial  (d.  iS79^  vvaa  \>«.■p\.\^^^^^^«^*^^^Q^3^^.  n 
Jeon  III.  to  Pins  IX.  5    malachite  vase,  pTeaeuVed.  \>^  ^t^.^-  ^^'^^ 
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Gregory  XVI. ;  three  S&vres  vases,  a  gift  of  Marshal  M acMahon  to  Pius  IX. ; 
large  vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  presented  by  the  Khedive  IbriAim  Pasha 
of  Egypt  to  Pius  IX. ;  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain,  presented  by  King  Wil- 
liam 1.  of  Prussia,  afterwards  German  Emperor ;  huge  block  of  malachite, 
from  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine  of  Russia. 

The  adjoining  Reading  Rooms  are  entered  from  the  Galleria  Lapidaria 
only  (p.  845).  In  them  are  suspended  the  portraits  of  the  cardinal-librarians, 
framed  papyrus-scrolls,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  two  columns  from  the  Trio- 
pium  of  Ilerodes  Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia,  with  an  imitation  of  ancient 
Attic  characters,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  Naples. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  tbrougb  the  Great  Hall  to  the  GobbidoB| 
the  continuation  of  which  is  also  divided  into  sections.  The  first  two 
sections  contain  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Palatine  and  Urhino  Libraries* 
In  the  first,  over  the  entrance,  is  represented  the  Interior  of  Santi 
Apostoli ;  over  the  egress,  Interior  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter ; 
in  the  second,  over  the  entrance,  the  Erection  of  the  Vatican  Obeliak 
by  Fontana  (see  p.  306) ;  over  the  egress,  St.  Peter's,  according  to 
Michael  Angelo's  design.  To  the  left,  view  of  the  Vatican  and  its 
environs ;  statue  of  St.  Peter,  by  Amalia  Dupr6.  In  the  third  section, 
quattrocento  and  oriental  MSS.  ;  various  costly  gifts  presented  to 
Leo  XIII.  on  his  jubilee  as  priest;  by  the  sides  of  the  egress,  two 
ancient  portrait-statues.  —  We  next  enter  the  — 

Museum  of  Chbistian  Antiquities  (superintendent,  Momigr, 
Crostarosa).  The  1st  Room  contains  curiosities  from  the  catacombs 
and  ancient  church-furniture:  lamps,  glasses,  gems,  statuettes,  pic- 
tures, altar-pieces,  crosses,  etc.,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are 
preserved  under  glass.  Second  case  on  tbe  right:  seyeral  fine 
diptytihs  and  triptychs  in  ivory.  —  The  2nd  Room,  the  Stanza  de' 
Papiriy  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Raph.  Mengs,  is  filled  with  docu- 
ments on  papyrus  of  the  6-8th  cent. ,  found  at  Ravenna.  —  The 
glass- cabinets  of  the  3rd  Room  contain  numerous  small  pictures  of 
the  13-15th  cent.,  unfortunately  not  well  seen.  On  the  wall  of  the 
egress,  on  the  right,  a  Russian  painted  calendar  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  of  the  17th  cent. ;  next  to  it,  a  large  cross  of  rock-crystal,  on 
which  the  Passion  is  represented,  by  Valerio  VicentinOy  presented 
by  Pius  IX.  The  handsome  carved  priedieu  of  Pius  IX.  is  of  French 
workmanship.  Under  glass  is  a  sumptuous  priedieu,  presented  to 
I^eo  XIII.  by  the  Genoese.  —  The  adjoining  room,  formerly  the 
Chapel  op  Pius  V.,  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Oiorgio  Vasarij  and 
containing  a  Cabinet  of  Coins  (not  shown)  which  was  seriously  pillaged 
in  1797  and  1849,  contains  a  large  stained-glass  portrait  of  Pius  UL* 
in  his  papal  robes.  In  this  and  the  following  room  are  also  deposited 
the  numerous  addresses  which  Pius  IX.  received  in  the  course  of 
his  pontificate.  —  To  the  right  in  the  third  room  is  the  entrance  to 
5  collection  at  — 

Ancient  Piotubbs  (admission  OTvV-y  lot  fciLtt%.  1^^.  Oi^tlift  floor, 
ancient  mosaica.     On  the  right  waW*.  PYv^^t^^  wv^  ^vf^^\  i^u^^.^ 
UlyaaQs  and  Oircej  then  the  so-caWeai  *  AldohTaT^ltve  Tau^XV-oU.,  w«k 
'  the  Anest  ancient  pictures  in  existeiitft,  i^^^^  ^X.'ft.^m^  iJawA 
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1600  J  next  to  it,  to  the  left,  Warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Ostia  in 
1868;  above  it,  Ulysses  encountering  the  LaBstrygones  j  to  the  left, 
by  a  door,  Ship  being  loaded,  found  at  Ostia.  By  the  window,  Orient- 
al gold  and  silver  trinkets  and  plate,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of 
Siam  to  Pius  IX.  To  the  left  and  right  of  these:  Myrrha  and  Pasi- 
phae.  By  the  long  wall,  farther  on :  the  Spies  of  Ulysses  among  the 
LaBstrygones ;  below,  a  chariot  with  Cupids  j  to  the  right,  sacrificial 
procession  in  front  of  a  statue  of  Artemis ;  to  the  left,  a  boat  mounted 
on  a  waggon,  probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Isis  (Isidis 
navigium).  Then,  Ulysses  in  the  infernal  regions;  below  it,  an  un- 
known female  figure  and  Canace.  The  above-mentioned  mythological 
figures  of  women  celebrated  for  their  misfortune  in  love  are  from 
Tor  Marancia  (comp.  p.  345).  The  representations  from  the  Odyssey 
were  found  on  the  Esquiline.  —  An  adjacent  cabinet  contains  a  col- 
lection of  Ancient  Brick  Stamps  and  another  of  Majolica,  transferred 
from  the  papal  summer-palace  at  Castel  Gandolfo. 


The  Studio  del  Mosaico,  or  Payal  Manufactory  of  Mosaic^  is 
under  the  gallery  of  the  inscriptions ;  entrance  in  the  left  angle  of 
the  farther  side  of  the  Cortile  di  San  Damaso  (p.  317).  Permessi 
obtained  at  the  Segretaria,  of  the  Maggiordomo,  on  week-days  from 
8  to  11  o'clock.  Numerous  workmen  are  employed  here  in  copying 
celebrated  pictures  for  churches,  etc.  The  material  used  is  a  kind  of 
coloured  glass,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  28,000  different  shades. 

d.  The  Lnngara. 

The  Borgo  is  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  Via  dblla  Lun- 
GABA,  ^M.  in  length,  constructed  by  Julius  II.  The  Borgo  is 
quitted  by  the  Porta  di  Santo  Spirito  (PI.  II,  9 ;  p.  305),  begun  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  occupying  nearly  the  same 
site  as  the  old  Gate  of  the  Saxons.  —  Immediately  to  the  right 
diverges  the  broad  Via  del  Gianicolo  ascending  the  hill  in  a  curve. 
This  is  the  N.  approach  to  the  Passeggiata  Margherita,  described  at 
p.  363.  At  the  top  it  traverses  the  former  garden  of  the  convent  of 
SanV  OnofriOj  whither  also  the  steep  Via  di  Sant'  Onofrio  ascends 
direct  in  5  min.  from  the  gateway. 

Sant*  Onoftio  (PI.  II,  9),  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  erected 
about  1430  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  hermit  Honuphrius,  is  ad- 
joined by  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome.  The  church  and 
monastery  are  preceded  by  a  colonnade  of  eight  columns ;  in  the 
lunettes  to  the  right  are  three  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome 
by  Domenichino  (Baptism,  Chastisement,  Trance).   If  the  churck  la 


closed,  visitors  ring  (r.)  at  the  door  of  tYift  mw\^^\.«t>3  V^K^^s- 

Lept  Side.    The  1st  Chapel   contains  lYie  \,om\>  oi  SXv<^  ^ci^&N.  "^^^J*^^^ 
Tasso,   who  died  in  this  monastery  in  15^5  v  \.\vft  m^Tl^xmw^^.  ^^^'^^Ir^Tc^- 
Plug  IX.  in  1857,  the  statue  is  by  De  fabris.  In  V\v«^  *i^^  ^^^^\l     ^^  '>:^^ 


stone  of  the  linguist  Card.  Mezzofanti  C^i.  i^AS^-  -^^^^"^^t^^^  ^^?w'^'*^^ 
cbapel  cont&ins  a  Madonna,  altar-piece  by  Ann,  Carrocci.    K^  ^ 

Baedeker,     Italy  U.    13th  Edition.  ^  m 
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right  wall:  monument  of  Archbp.  Giov.  Sacchi  (d.  1505) ^  in  the  lunette 
St.  Anna  teaching  the  Madonna  to  read,  by  Pinturieehio.  The  Tbzbuvx 
contains  restored  frescoes  by  Bald,  Perutzi. 

The  Monastery  contains,  in  a  passage  on  the  first  floor,  a  Ma- 
donna with  the  donor,  an  admirable  fresco  of  the  school  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (Boltraffio?),  which  has  unfortunately  been  much  injured 
by  retouching  (the  attitude  of  the  raised  arm  of  the  child,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  entirely  spoiled).  The  cell  is  still  shown  in  which 
Tasso  resided,  when  about  to  receive  the  laurels  on  the  Capitol,  and 
in  which  he  died ,  25th  April,  1595.  It  contains  his  bust  in  wax, 
taken  from  the  cast  of  his  face,  his  portrait  (by  Balbi,  1864),  auto- 
graph, etc.  —  On  the  hill-slope,  to  the  left  of  the  monastery,  are 
the  remains  of  an  oak  (shattered  by  lightning  in  1842  and  again 
seriously  injured  by  a  storm  in  1891),  under  which  Tasso  was  in 
the  habit  of  sitting.   Admirable  view. 

In  the  LuNOABA,  farther  on,  to  the  left.  Is  a  suspension-bridge 
(PI.  II,  9,  12;  toll  5  c.)}  on  the  left  bank  rises  San  Giovanni  del 
Fiorentini  (p.  219).  Opposite  the  bridge,  in  the  Lungara,  is  the 
extensive  Palazzo  Salviati  (PI.  II,  9),  with  a  handsome  court  of  the  *" 
16th  cent.,  now  a  'CoUegio  Militare'  (cadet  academy).  The  adjacent 
garden  includes  the  University  Botanical  Garden, 

About  3/4  M.  from  the  Porta  Santo  Spirito  and  opposite  the  Pal. 
Corsini  (p.  356),  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

**Villa  Farnesina  (PI.  II,  11 ;  adm.,  pp.  140, 141 ;  visitors  should 
bring  hand- mirrors),  the  garden  of  which,  extending  to  the  Tiber, 
has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  recent  alterations  made  in  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  small  two-storied  building,  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  Renaissance  edifice,  was  erected  about  1508-11  by  Bald, 
Peruzzi  for  the  papal  banker  Agostino  Chigi,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  art  and  patron  of  Raphael  (see  pp.  214,  219).  In  1580  Cardinal 
Al.  Famese  inherited  the  villa,  which  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Famese  family  until  the  extinction  of  the  latter  in  1731.  It 
then  passed  to  the  King  of  Naples;  and  in  1861  it  was  let  by  Fran- 
cis II.  for  99  years  to  the  Duke  of  Ripalda. 

From  the  garden  we  enter  a  hall  (64  ft.  long,  23  ft.  wide)  on  the 
ground-floor  between  two  projecting  wings,  originally  open,  but  now 
enclosed  with  windows.     The  ceiling,  with  its  pendentives  and 
spandrels,  was  decorated  from  the  designs  of  Raphael  (1518-20)  by 
Giulio  Romano y   Francesco  Penni,   and  Giovanni  da  Udine  (who 
executed  the  enclosing  garlands),  with  twelve  illustrations  of  the 
**Myth  op  Psyche,  which  are  among  the  most  charming  creations 
of  the  master  (comp.  p.  Ixxii).  Raphael  has  followed  the  account  of 
ApuleiuSf  a  Latin  author  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  much  read  during 
tAe  Renaissance  period,  but  has  Testx\c,te^  \v\i$\%^\l  \q  \X\a  m<ildents 
tAat  took  place  in  Olympus.  A  very  pl&us\b\fc^w%?»ft^^wiV^T^<5«ojQe^ 
-^en  made  that  the  walls  weie  mteT\eLe(V  \o  \i^  c^n^t^^  n«V^  vs.- 
^ntations  of  the   much  more  dtama^ic-.a.U^  ^il^c,VY^^  ?.^^T^fe^  ^%\ 
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took  place  on  earth,  in  Psyche's  palace.  But  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter,  and  in  spite  of  0.  Maratta's  unfortunate  restoration  which 
has  especially  injured  the  blue  ground,  the  whole  produces  a  charm- 
ing and  brilliant  effect  owing  to  the  indestructible  beauty  of  the  de^ 
signs.  The  room  is  justly  regarded  as  unique  of  its  kind,  even  in  a 
period  so  rich  in  noble  creations  of  art. 

The  series  of  illustrations  begins  on  the  left,  and  is  continued  (o  the 
right  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance.  The  fable  of  Apuleius  may  be 
briefly  told  as  follows.  A  certain  king  has  three  daughters,  of  whom  Psyche, 
the  youngest,  excites  the  jealousy  of  Venus  by  her  beauty.  The  goddess 
accordingly  directs  her  son  Cupid  to  punish  the  princess  by  inspiring  her 
with  love  for  an  unworthy  individual  (i).  Cupid  himself  becomes  enamoured 
of  her,  shows  her  to  the  Graces  (2;  this  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  paint- 
ings), and  carries  her  off.  He  visits  her  by  night  only,  warning  her  not 
to  indulge  in  curiosity  as  to  his  appearance.  Psyche,  Iiowever,  instigated 
by  her  envious  sisters,  disobeys  the  injunction.  She  lights  a  lamp,  a  drop 
of  heated  oil  from  which  awakens  her  sleeping  lover.  Cupid  upbraids  her, 
and  quits  her  in  anger.  Psyche  wanders  about,  filled  with  despair.  Mean- 
while Venus  has  been  informed  of  her  son's  attachment,  imprisons  him, 
and  requests  Juno  and  Ceres  to  aid  her  in  seeking  for  Psyche,  which  both 
goddesses  decline  to  do  (3).  She  then  drives  in  her  dove-chariot  to  Jupiter  (4), 
and  begs  him  to  grant  her  the  assistance  of  Mercury  (5).  Her  request  is 
complied  with,  and  Mercury  flies  forth  to  search  for  Psyche  (6).  Venus 
torments  her  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  imposes  impossible  tasks 
on  her,  which,  however,  with  the  aid  of  friends  she  is  enabled  to  perform. 
At  length  she  is  desired  to  bring  a  casket  from  the  infernal  regions  (7),  and 
even  Uiis,  to  the  astonishment  of  Venus,  she  succeeds  in  accomplishing  (8). 
Cupid,  having  at  length  escaped  from  his  captivity,  begs  Jupiter  to  grant 
him  Psyche^  Jupiter  grants  his  request,  kisses  him  (9),  and  commands 
Mercury  to  summon  the  gods  to  deliberate,  and  to  conduct  Psyche  to 
Olympus  (10).  Psyche  appears  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  and  Mercury 
hands  her  the  draught  of  immortality  (ceiling-painting  on  the  right).  The 
gods  celebrate  the  nuptial-banquet  (ceiling-painting  on  the  left).  —  Below 
the  spandrels,  fourteen  Cupids  with  divine  attributes. 

The  apartment  adjoining  the  entrance  hall  on  the  left,  which  was 
also  once  without  the  protecting  windows,  contains  a  second  mytho- 
logical picture  by  Raphael^  which  is  no  less  charming  than  the  Psyche 
series,  and  indeed  far  surpasses  them  in  point  of  execution,  being 
painted  entirely  by  the  master's  own  hand  in  1614:  **  Galatea, 
borne  across  the  sea  in  a  shell,  and  surrounded  by  Nymphs,  Tritons, 
and  Cupids.  To  the  left,  Sehastiano  del  Piombo  painted  Polyphe- 
mus trying  in  vain  to  move  the  heart  of  Galatea  by  his  love-songs 
(restored  and  ruined  in  the  18th  cent.).  The  *Ceiling  Paintings, 
masterly  in  design  and  execution,  by  Baldasaare  Peruzzi,  represent 
the  starry  heavens  in  a  border  painted  to  resemble  plastic  work. 
The  large  pictures  present  the  constellation  of  Perseus  and  the 
chariot,  with  the  nymph  Callisto  as  the  charioteer;  in  the  fourteen 
pointed  arches  are  other  constellations ,  and  in  the  ten  hexagonal 
spaces,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  gods  of  the  seven 
planets,  mostly  arranged  in  groups.  The  lunette*  ^«fe  ^^xjsjt^^iis^'^ 
filled  by  8eb.  del  Piombo  with  scenes  iiom  \Xvfe  V\w%^wss.  ^"^'v>i^^ ''^^ 
and  from  metamorphoses  in  wMc\i  lvwm«Liv  Aievu??.  ^^^  "^^^T^^^^- 

birds.  —  Tbe  restorations  carried  out  Vu  \fte>\-1^  Vev  \XvN.'^  ^^^^^'^ 

trance-ball  have  had  only  a  modifLeaL  8\i<io^^^« 
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The  subjects  in  the  lunettes  are  taken  from  Ovid*8  MetamorphoseB, 
but  the  meaning  is  not  in  every  case  clear.  8.  end  wall:  1.  Tereuc  with 
Philomela  and  Procne  (?)  \  2.  Daughters  of  Cecrops  and  Erlchthonius.  Long 
wall:  3.  Dsedalus  and  Icarus;  4.  Juno  in  her  cnariot  drawn  by  peacocks; 
5.  Scylla  betrays  her  father  Nisus  by  cutting  off  his  purple  lock ;  6.  Phsethon ; 
7.  Boreas  and  Oreithyia.  1^.  end  wall :  8.  Flora  and  Zephyr ;  9.  Colossal 
head  in  charcoal,  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Michael  Angela^  but  by 
modern  critics  ascribed  to  Peruzzi.  The  landscapes  are  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Gasp.  Poussin. 

The  Uppeb  Floor  of  the  Famesina,  to  which,  however,  visitors  are 
seldom  admitted,  contains  in  the  I.  Room  (Salone)  fine  architectaral 
scenes  by  Bald.  Peruzzi  (View  of  Some,  the  Borgo,  Janiculum,  etc.),  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  deceptive  painting.  Perusei  also 
executed  the  frieze  of  mythological  scenes.  Entrance-wall :  Deucalion  and 
the  flood,  Apollo  and  Daphne.  Long  wall :  Venus  and  Adonis,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  Bace  of  Pelops  and  CBnomaus,  Parnassus,  Triumph  of  Venus. 
Exit  wall :  Endymion  and  Luna,  Gepbalus  and  Procris.  Over  the  windows 
(badly  lighted):  Bacchanalian  scenes;  Arion  on  the  dolphin.  Over  the  fire- 
place :  Vulcan^s  forge.  —  IT.  Bedboom.  *Sodoma ,  Marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Boxana,  painted  in  1511-12.  The  conception  of  this  masterpiece  is 
based  on  Lucian''s  description  of  a  painting  by  JEtion:  Alexander  is 
conducted  by  Cupids  to  the  nuptial  couch  of  Boxana;  Hymen  and  Hephaes- 
tion,  the  groomsman,  stand  lost  in  admiration ;  other  Cupids  play  with 
the  weapons  of  Alexander.  —  Exit-wall :  Bodoma^  Family  of  Darius  in  pres- 
ence of  Alexander.  —  The  third  picture,  Alexander  on  Bucephalus,  is  a  poor 
work  by  an  affected  Boman  artist  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th  centtury. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Lungara,  opposite  the  Farnesina,  is  the 
*Falazso  Corsini  (PI.  II,  11),  formerly  the  property  of  the  Riarii, 
purchased  by  Clement  XII.  for  his  nephew  Card.  Neri  Corsini  in 
1729,  and  rebuilt  by  Fuga.  In  1668-89  it  was  occupied  hy  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  died  here,  19th  April,  1689.  In  1884  the 
palace  was  purchased  by  government  and  assigned  to  the  BeaJU 
Accademia  de'  Lined,  or  Royal  Academy  of  Science.  —  A  double  stair- 
case ascends  from  the  principal  portal  to  the  1  st  floor,  on  which  is  the  — 

Gallebia  Nazionalb  CoBsmi  (adm.,  see  pp.  140,  141).  —  In 
1894  the  collection  of  paintings  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Rome  by 
Prince  Oiovanni  Torlonia  (d.  1829)  was  removed  hither  from  the 
Palazzo  Torlonia  in  the  Piazza  Venezia  and  united  with  the  older 
Corsini  collection ;  a  number  of  paintings  from  the  Monte  di  Pietdl 
(p.  221)  and  the  contents  of  the  Oalleria  Sciarra  (p.  192)  were 
subsequently  added,  so  that  the  Corsini  Gallery  now  contains  works 
of  nearly  every  school  and  period,  including  a  few  of  rare  merit. 
The  earlier  stylistic  school  of  landscape  painting  (Andr,  LocateUi, 
1660-1741)  especially  is  represented  by  good  examples;  and  the 
German  and  Dutch  paintings,  though  few  in  number,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  A  valuable  Collection  of  Drawings  and  Engravings  is  now 
also  united  with  the  gallery.  —  Director,  Prof.  Ad.  Venturi. 

On  each  side  of  the  Cobsidok  leading  from  the  staircase  to  the  vesti- 

ba2e  are  antique  heads  j  the  second  on  the  left,  Head  of  Hercules,  after 

Scopas.  —  ViE«TiBULE.    In  the  centre;  Psyche  supported  by  Zephyrs,  by 

GVdson.    At  the  back- wall,  to  the  right,  Dancer  \)^  CauoDa;  %«^^Wxfta  of 

Me  school  of  C&novtk  and  three  antique  aUtuea.    To  \JEife  tv^Xi  \&  ^^^  — 

,^,^'  ^ooM.     On  the  entrance  and  exit  waWa-.  Nieyia  o^  ^ot^«.xM  ^^wR^^x 

^«  the  back  and  window  walls:  134,136,  i«l,  1^.  G.  Pou«vu,\.wt«^\wA 
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scapes.    By  the  window,  ff.  Vernet,  Portrait.    In  the  centre,  Antique  marble 
chair,  with  reliefs  relating  to  war,  the  chase,  and  sacrifice. 

II.  Room.  Left  wall :  *220.  Van  Dyck,  Madonna  and  Child  \  197.  Maratta, 
Holy  Family.  In  a  recess  stands  the  *  Corsini  Vase  in  silver,  with  the 
Purification  of  Orestes  in  chased  work  (antique).  On  the  walls  of  the 
recess:  204-214.  Fragments  of  decorative  paintings  hy  Purino  del  Vaga^  from 
the  old  Palazzo  Altoviti,  which  formerly  stood  near  the  Castello  di  Sant' 
Angelo.  Farther  on:  2id.  Baroccio^  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen;  226.  Ruhens, 
St.  Sebastian.  On  the  window-wall:  241,  243.  Carlo  Dolci,  St.  Apollonia, 
St.  Agnes ^  245,  247.  Quido  Reni,  Ecce  Homo.  On  the  stands  in  the  centre; 
1326.  /.  Both,  Landscape;  499  Van  den  Eeckhouty  Supper  at  Emmaus;  733. 
Hoffmann^  Hare  (copy  of  Diirer).    To  the  right  is  the  — 

III.  Room.  Long  wall,  to  the  left:  303,  804,  308,  309.  CanaleUo,  Vene- 
tian scenes;  320.  LocateUi,  Landscapes;  336,  337,  312,  343.  Snydersy  Hunting- 
scenes*,  *191.  J/ttWWo,  Madonna  and  Child.  Beside  the  windows:  401.  Dutch 
School  J  Soldier;  39(5.  Van  Bockhorst^  Lute-player. 

IV.  Room.  En  trance- wall:  436.  Strotzi,  Beggar.  Left  window-wall: 
465.  School  of  Van  Dp ck^  Portrait;  427.  Maratta,  Madonna.  Eight  window- 
wall:  478.  Flinck^  Cimon  and  Pero.  On  the  stands:  730.  OuercinOy  Ecce 
Homo;  731.  Battoni.  Holy  Family;  732.  Carlo  Dolci^  Madonna  and  Child. 

V.  Room.  517,  620,  625.  Carloni^  Portraits;  547.  Ancient  copy  of  Titian, 
Venus  and  Adonis.  —  VI.  Room.  573.  Bronzino,  Hebe;  575.  School  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family;  579.  Fra  Bartolomeo^  Holy  Family;  584. 
Copy  of  Raphael y  Portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  alterations  in  the  subsidiary 
figures.  In  the  centre:  598.  Pvlzone,  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal.  —  In  the 
cabinet  on  the  right:  1314.  Ouido  Reni,  Herodias. 

VII.  Room.  Entrance-wall:  610.  Bartolomeo  Veneio,  Portrait;  615.  School 
of  Titian^  Philip  II.  (original  in  Naples).  Back-wall:  627.  (?aro/a;o,  Bearing 
of  the  Cross;  632.  Dosso  Dossi^  Portrait.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
are  frescoes  from  the  Palazzo  Altoviti. 

VIII.  Room.  Exit- wall:  711.  Umbrian  School,  Madonna  and  saints; 
712.  Fran.  Francia  (?),  St.  George.  V^indow-wall :  School  of  Sodoma,  Pietk 
(Ire -co).  Right  wall:  *723.  Fra  Angelico,  Last  Judgment;  726.  RondinelUO)^ 
Madonna  and  Child.  Behind  the  cartain  between  these  is  &  Mosaic  repre- 
senting Pope  Clement  X.  and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Nerl.  On  the  stands: 
756.  Stt/le  of  D.  Bouts,  Crucifixion;  1244.  RaphaeliX),  Fragment  of  a  Madonna 
with  the  veil.  —  Cabinet  to  the  right.  On  the  left  wall  are  several  ad- 
mirable portraits  of  the  Oermon  School.  On  the  right  wall  are  good  por- 
traits of  the  Dutch  School.  —  We  return  to  Room  VIII  and  enter  the  cel- 
ebrated — 

Corsini  Collection  of  Drawings  and  Engravings^  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  world.  Some  of  the  engravings  are  hung  on  the  walls,  while 
the  remainder  are  shown  on  request.  In  the  wall-ca<)es  are  large  Illustrated 
Works,  which  also  may  be  inspected  on  request.  —  The  small  room  be- 
tween this   room  and  Room  I  contains  frescoes  from  the  Palazzo  Altoviti. 

The  Library  of  this  palace  (adm. ,  see  p.  13S;  entrance  by  the  prin- 
cipal portal ;  traverse  the  open  corridor  to  the  right  before  the  main  stair- 
case, aid  ascend  the  winding  staircase  to  the  1st  floor),  was  founded  by 
Card.  Neri  Corsini  in  1754.    It  contains  70,000  vola.  and  about  2500  MSS. 

At  the  8.  end  of  the  Lungara  stands  the  Museo  Torlonia  (PI.  II,  10; 
entrance  Vicolo  Corsini  5),  the  property  of  Prince  Don  Qiulo  Torlonia^, 
containing  the  most  extensive  collection  of  antiquities  in  Rome  after  those 
at  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  (not  open  to  the  public).  The  collection, 
which  includes  over  6'JO  objects  f.om  almost  every  epoch  of  Gr»co-Roman 
art,  consists  chiefly  of  the  contents  of  the  former  Galleria  Giustlniani,  of 
a  number  of  works  formerly  in  the  Villa  Albani,  and  of  the  yield  ot  l^«ft. 
late  Prince  Torlonia's  excavations.  The  Vesta  Qt'\vsL^\.V\ixvi.\iS.  %.\i^  '<^'^  "^"^ 
collection  of  imperial  bust^  may  be  speciakW-s  uieTSkXvQTwfe^.  ^sj5wi\ft^^'t  ^^ 
P.  E.  Visconli.  , 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  theMuseoToxVoivia.  l\i€^N^«^  ^^'^'^^'Sjr^^'^ 
terminated  by  the  Porta  Settimiana  (V\.  11,  V^"^-.  ^  ^'^'^^ 
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wall  of  Trastevere.  —  The  Via  Oaribaldi  and  the  Via  di  Santa  Maria 
della  Scala  begin  here;  see  pp.  361  and  360.  —  The  house  with  the 
old  Gothic  window,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Santa  Dorotea,  to  the 
right,  is  pointed  out  as  the  abode  of  Raphael's  *Fomarina\ 

e.  Trast^vSre. 

Electeic  Tbamway  from  the  Piazza  Venezia  over  the  Ponte  Garibaldi, 
see  No.  9  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Janiculum  (275  ft.)  rises  to  a  commanding  height  near  the 
river,  the  banks  of  which  were  connected  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Pons  Sublicius,  a  wooden  bridge,  which  was  broken  down  in  times 
of  danger.  No  mention  of  a  fortification  on  the  Janiculum  is  made 
until  near  the  close  of  the  republican  period.  The  hill  was  annexed 
to  the  city  by  Augustus  as  a  14th  quarter,  which  he  named  the  Regio 
Transtiberina.  The  banks  of  the  Tiber  here  were  bordered  with 
handsome  villas,  but  the  quarter  always  retained  the  character  of  i 
suburb ,  and  was  much  frequented  by  foreigners ,  particularly  hy 
Jews ,  who  formed  a  community  here  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.  (comp.  p.  223).  Trastevere  is  now  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  working  classes,  among  whom  many  well-built  and 
handsome  persons  of  both  sexes  will  be  observed.  The  inhabitants 
of  Trastevere  maintain  that  they  are  the  most  direct  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Romans ,  and  their  character  and  dialect  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  the  citizens  of  other  quarters. 

The  northernmost  of  the  bridges  by  which  Trastevere  is  connected 
with  the  city  is  the  Ponte  Sisto  (PI.  II,  10,  13),  constructed  under 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  1474,  on  the  site  of  the  Pons  Valentiniani,  built  in 
366  A.D.  by  Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city.  —  To  the  right  the 
Via  di  Ponte  Sisto  leads  in  3  min.  to  the  broad  Via  Qarihaldi,  a  little 
on  this  side  of  the  Porta  Settimiana  (see  above),  which  ascends  to 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio  (p.  361).  The  side-streets  to  the  left  lead 
to  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  (p.  359). 

Below  the  Ponte  Sisto  the  Tiber  is  spanned  by  the  Ponte  Chun- 
baldi  (PI.  II,  13),  an  iron  bridge  with  two  spans  of  180ft.,  built b 
1885-88.  At  the  Trastevere  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  small  Piaua 
DI  San  Crisogono,  which  is  traversed  by  the  main  street  of  Traste- 
vere, the  Via  della  Lungarina,  continued  on  the  W.  by  the  Via  dtUd 
Lungaretta.  To  the  left  is  the  Torre  degli  Anguillnra,  built  in  the 
12th  cent,  by  the  powerful  Count  Anguillara,  a  scion  of  the  Orsini 
family.  With  the  remains  of  the  adjoining  fortified  mansion,  this 
forms  one  of  the  largest  private  buildings  of  mediaeval  Rome  (under 
restoration). 

The  ciiurch  of  San  CriaogoiiO  ^\.  11,  V"^^  ^^  ^\i^%?iXv^-«w  ^\  ^s»^^ 
foundation  but  frequeiitly  rest ote^i.  TVe  ^oxW^vi  ei^x^-a  \t««v  ^^\^ 
rostoTatiou ,  by  Giov.  Uatt.  t^0T\a,  m  VVyi\. 
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The  biTEBioB.  with  a  richly  gilded  ceiling  ezecated  at  the  last  restor- 

cttiob,  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  fine  old  mosaic  pavement,  and 

'-ncient  columns,  particularly  the  two  of  porphyry  supporting  the  arch 

the   choir,   which  are  the   largest  in  Borne.    The  ceiling-painting  of 

transept  is  by  the   Cavaliere  cfArpino.    The  mosaic  on  the  wall  of 

ribune  represents  the  Madonna  between  SS.  Chrysogonus  and  James. 

-arved  stalls  of  1866. 

^  he  Via  Monte  di  Fiore,  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  San  Crisogono, 

'itorium  of  the  VII.  Cohort  of  the  Vigiles,  i.e.  a  station  of  the 

^^  'jmen  (p.  xxxii),  has  been  excavated  at  a  depth  of  about 

^  Y2  fr.).    A  modern  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  small 

L         ^  1  court-yard,  with  a  cistern  in  the  centre,  a  chapel  with 

^         \g  'gs  (right),  and  several  rooms,  on  the  walls  of  which 

^       %  ide  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D. 

^      4        *^  \  Lungaretta  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza 

1^^    \  '5  min.)  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Mabia  in  Trastr- 

%  ■  \  with  a  fountain  and  the  church  of  — 

.^  in  Trastevere,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
.0  1.  under  Alexander  Severus,  on  the  spot  where  a  spring 
*  miraculously  welled  forth  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
18  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  499,  was  re-erected  by  Innocent  II. 
about  1140,  and  consecrated  by  Innocent  III.  in  1198.  The  present 
vestibule  was  added  by  Carlo  Fontana  under  Clement  XI.  in  1702; 
and  a  somewhat  meretricious  restoration  of  the  church  was  carried 
out  in  1866-74.  On  the  facade  are  Mosaics  of  Mary  and  the  Child,  on 
each  side  the  small  figure  of  a  bishop  (Innocent  II.  and  Eugene  III.) 
and  ten  virgins,  eight  of  whom  have  burning,  and  two  extinguished 
lamps,  a  work  of  the  12th  cent.,  freely  restored  in  the  14th  (comp. 
p.  Ixiii).  The  mosaics  on  the  pediment  above  are  modern.  The  vesti- 
bule contains  two  Annunciations,  one  attributed  to  Pietro  CavaUinij 
but  now  entirely  repainted,  and  numerous  inscriptions. 

The  Imtbbiob  (best  light  in  the  afternoon)  contains  twenty-two  an- 
cient columns  of  unequal  sizes,  supporting  a  straight  entablature.     Some  of 
the   capitals   were  formerly    decorated  with   heathen   deities  (e.g.  Jupiter, 
Ilarpocrates  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  etc.),   but  these  were  removed 
when  the  church  was  restored  in  1870.    The  fine  pavement  is  laid  with 
porphyry,  verde  antico,  and  other  marbles,  in  the  style  known  as  Cosmato 
work   (comp.  p.  Ixiii).     The  ceiling,   decorated  with  richly-gilded   carved 
work,   was  designed  by  Domenichino.     The  oil-painting  on  copper  in  the 
centre,  a  Madonna  surrounded  by  angels,  is  by  the  same  master.    Immed- 
iately to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  Nave   is  an  elegant  tabernacle 
by  Miw>  da  Fiesole.    The  chapels   of  the  aisles  contain  little  to  detain  the 
traveller.     The  Transept  is  reached  by  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  on  which 
is  the  inscription  Fon»  Olei^  indicating  the  alleged  site  of  the  spring  of  oil. 
In  the  right  transept  are  the  tombs  of  two  Armellini  (i6th  cent.).     Opposite 
is  an  altar  erected  to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  by  Card.  Philip  of  Alencon; 
1.  his  tomb  (d.  1397)  ^  r.  tomb  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  (d.  1417),  with  recuxx^Vs^scA. 
♦Figure  by  '■MagUter  Paulut:  —  The  *i/b«atc»  Va  Va^e-  ^^vk^s^^  ^isi^w^^t  ^*^ 
diflTerent  periods.    Above  are  the  oUer   OTie»,  ^i^\N:t^\g,\S>i.^  NXv^v^va^^^ 
arcb  itself  (Hbe  Ant  Romanesque  wot\l  oi  \m^oT\wv«.^  V^    x    \i*  «sxsn.- 
1139-53.    On  the  arch:    the  Cross  witYi  A\p\ia  wx^  *^^^«^^  "J^^^^v^^^^^ 
boJs  of  the  Ev&ngeliBta',  r.    and  1.  Isaiah  an^  Jexetovigv.  ,^^^v.ce, .  Vos^^- 
Chn3t  and    the    Virgin    enthroned-,  \.,    St.   CaWxtwa.  ^^.- ^"^^ 
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cent  II.  \  r.,  St.  Peter,  St.  Cornelius,  Julius,  GalepodiuB.  The  lower  mo- 
saics are  ascribed  by  Vasari  to  Pietro  Cavallini^  a  master  of  the  transition 
period  from  the  Gosmas  family  to  Giotto,  and  have  been  restored  by 
Camuccini.  They  represent  the  13  lambs  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary; 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall  a  mosaic  bust  of  Mary  with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
the  donor  Stefaneschi  (1290).  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  tbe  Chois 
is  a  Madonna  with  SS.  liochus  and  Sebastian,  attributed  to  J^rugino,  — 
The  Sacristt  contains  a  fragment  of  ancient  mosaic  (ducks  and  fifhermen, 
the  former  admirable). 

The  Via  di  Santa  Maria  delta  Scala,  to  the  N.W.  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  leads  past  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  ddla  Scala  to 
the  Porta  Settimiana  (p.  357)  and  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Garibaldi 
(p.  361).  —  The  Via  di  San  Francesco  a  Ripa  leads  to  the  S.E. 
from  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  to  (6  min.)  the  church  of 
San  Francesco  a  Ripa  (see  p.  361) ;  and  the  Via  San  Cosimaio  leads 
to  the  S.  to  (4  mln.)  the  Piazza  San  Cosimato.  On  the  S.  side  of 
this  piazza  is  the  — 

Monastery  of  San  Cosimato  (PI.  Ill,  10,  13),  dating  partly  from 
the  11th,  partly  from  the  16th  cent.,  and  since  1892  the  property 
of  the  Congregazione  di  Carith.  The  Chxtrch  was  built  in  1476  on 
the  site  of  an  early  Christian  basilica  (9th  cent;?),  the  small  fore- 
court of  which  is  still  extant.  In  the  interior  are  some  antique 
columns,  and  the  beautiful  Cibh  Tomby  of  the  loth  century. 


The  Ponte  Emilio  (PI.  II,  16),  the  new  iron  bridge  (p.  273)  near 
the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity,  lies  immediately  opposite  the  £.  end 
of  the  Via  della  Lungarina  (p.  368);  while  to  the  S.W.  the  Via  de' 
VasceUari  and  Its  prolongation,  the  Via  di  Santa  Cecilia,  lead  to  — 
*8anta  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (PI.  Ill,  13),  originally  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  saint ,  which  was  converted  into  a  church  by  Urban  I., 
restored  by  Paschalis  I.  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Card.  Franc.  Acqnavlva  in  1725.  It  is  approached  by  a  spacious 
court,  which  is  embellished  with  an  ancient  marble  vase,  and  by  a  . 
portico  resting  on  four  columns  (two  of  African  marble  and  two 
of  red  granite). 

Interior.      The    columns   which    formerly  supported    the    nave   were 
replaced  by  pillars  in  1822.    To   the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Adam  of  Hertford,  an  English  prelate  (d.  1398),  by  'MagUter  Pauhu^  (f); 
and  to  the  left  that  of  the  warlike  Card.  Fortiguerra  (d.  1478)  by  Jftoo 
da  Fiesole  (reconstructed  and   partly  restored  in  1891).   —  The  b^kutiftil 
High  Altab  with  columns  in  pavonazzetto  was  executed  by  the  FloremUne 
Amol/o  di  Cambio  (1284) ;  adjacent  is  an  ancient  candelabrum  for  the  Baster- 
candle  ^  beneath  the  high-altar  the  recumbent  'Figure  of  the  martyred  St. 
Cecilia  by  Stefano  JIaderna.    The  saint  had  converted  her  husband  Valerfab- 
nus,  her  brother,  and  even  her  judges ,  but  was  at  length  condemned  to 
be  executed  during  the  persecution  that  took  place  either  under  Havens 
Aurelins  or  Alexander  Severus.    The  executioner,  being  unable  to  seTer 
her  bead  from  her  body  after  three  aUemplB^  ii^^Vxi  dismay.    Bishop  XJiban 
interred  the  remains  of  the  holy  womaii  vcv  \^ft  t%.V«.tQiTsJci%  QV^V..Q«Uxtas 
CP'  389).     In  821  her  burial-place  was  Aivul^edi  \.Q^«.%t\A>^%\^».^«S*Ma^ 
-.^if^^P^"   he   transferred   her  remama  io  \.\i\a  O^^tvtcXi.  }^^^^«£^ 
^oph^gua  was  again  opened,  and  ll«AOTTia.^a  ^\,ft.\.u«^  T^\|to^^t^«Bk& ^«M«ij 
o^  «ie    body  then  found.  -  The  Thibu^i^  coix\».V^»  wv^\«^\.  Movitea  ^'tt 
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period  of  the  foundation  (9th  cent.) :  the  Saviour  standing  with  the  Gospel, 
1.  St.  Paul,  St.  Agatha,  and  Paschalis  \  r.  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerianus,  and  St. 
Cecilia.  —  In  the  1st  Chapel,  on  the  right,  an  ancient  picture  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross;  the  2nd  Chapel,  a  little  farther  back,  said  to  have  been  the 
bath-room  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  an  antique  bath,  the  flue-tiles  of  which  arc  still 
seen  in  the  wall.  —  The  opposite  door  leads  to  the  Sacristy,  the  vaulting  of 
which  is  adorned  with  God  the  Father  and  the  Four  Evangelists  by  Pintu- 
ricchio.  —  In  the  last  Chapel  on  the  right  wall  are  preserved  the  remains  of 
frescoes  of  the  12th  cent,  detached  from  the  fa9ade  of  the  church  (Entombment 
of  the  saint  and  her  Appearance  to  Pope  Paschalis  I.).  —  Descent  to  the 
lower  church  by  the  trib\me.  —  Music  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  see  p.  137. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Santa  Cecilia  stands  the  extensive  Ospizio  di  San 
Michele  (PI.  Ill,  13,  16),  founded  as  a  poorhouse  in  1689  by  Tom- 
maso  Odescalchi.  After  his  death  it  was  extended  by  Innocent  XII., 
and  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  a  government  working-school  foi 
boys  and  girls  (printing,  carpet-weaving,  wood-carving,  etc.).  Skirt- 
ing the  river  is  the  Ripa  Orande,  with  the  harbour. 

The  Via  Anicia  (PI.  Ill,  13),  passing  the  choir  of  Santa  Cecilia, 
leads  to  Santa  Maria  delV  Orto,  begun  in  1489,  continued  after  1612 
by  Giulio  Romano  (facade  of  1762;  interior  overladen  with  stucco 
ornamentation;  tasteful  font  of  about  1500),  and  to  a  large  govern- 
ment Fahbrica  de'  Tabdcchi.  Thence  it  is  continued  to  the  piazza 
and  church  of  — 

San  Francesco  a  Bipa  (PI.  Ill,  13),  the  latter  built  in  1231  and 
modernized  in  the  17th  century.  The  last  chapel  on  the  left  con- 
tains the  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Ludovica  Albertoni,  by  Bernini. 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  resided  for  some  time  in  the  adjoining  mon- 
astery. —  To  the  N.W.  of  the  piazza  begins  the  Via  di  San  Francesco 
a  Ripa  (p.  360),  which  leads  in  6  min.  to  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

To  the  S.  of  San  Francesco  is  the  Porta  Portese  (PI.  Ill,  13), 
from  which  the  Porto  road  issues  (see  p.  417).  Outside  the  gate  is 
the  Trastevere  Station  (comp.  pp.  8,  127). 


The  Via  Gabibaldi  (PI.  II,  10 ;  p.  358)  leads  in  about  5  min. 
to  a  small  piazza,  whence,  to  the  right,  the  steep  Via  San  Pancrazio 
ascends  direct  to  the  Acqua  Paola  (see  p.  363),  quitting  the  piazza 
beside  the  ^Bosco  Parrasio  degli  Arcadi\  the  garden  in  which  were 
held  the  meetings  of  the  'Arcadia',  a  poetic  academy  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. On  the  hill  above  is  seen  the  Spanish  Academy,  an  institution 
resembling  the  French  (p.  150).  The  Via  Garibaldi  continues  to 
ascend  in  windings  to  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  the  Acqua  Paola,  and 
the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.  About  80  paces  from  the  above-mentioned 
small  piazza,  a  footpath  to  the  right,  flanked  with  oratories,  and  as- 
cending in  steps,  also  leads  to  the  church. 

San  Pietro  in  Montorio  (PI.  II,  10),  erected  \\vl^^^  i<5st.^^x^ccsN»»^ 

and  Isabella  of  Spain  by  Baccio  Pintclli  ^ox  M.to  de\  Ca-fit\tvoT^,  ^^ 

the  spot  where  St.  Peter  is  said  to  \iav&  &\iUex^^  mi4s!cix^^^'»^'^^^^^^ 

on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  195  it.   ^^omg  >iX\a  "^^^'^'^l^ii^^  "^ 

campanile  and  tribune  were  almost  etitVi^iVs  ^^^^.^^^^^  "^ 
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siege  of  1849.    If  the  church  is  closed,  visitors  ring  at  the  door  on 
the  right  (25-50  c). 

BiaHT  SiDK.  In  the  ""Ist  Chapel :  Scourging  of  Christ  painted  in  oil 
by  Seb.  del  Piombo  from. Michael  Angelo*s  drawings  |  adjoining,  St.  Peter  on 
the  left  and  St.  Francis  on  the  right ;  on  the  ceiling  the  Transfiguration ; 
On  the  exterior  of  the  arch  two  prophets  with  angels,  in  fresco,  also  by 
Seb.  del  Piombo  (best  light  about  midday).  The  2nd  Chapel  (Coronation 
of  Mary  on  the  arch)  was  painted  by  pupils  of  Perugino.  The  altar-piece  of 
the  5th  Chapel,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  is  by  Vasari.  —  The  High  Altar  was 
once  adorned  by  Baphael's  Transfiguration  (p.  331).  —  Left  Side.  The  last 
chapel  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Daniele  da  Volterra  (?),  Baptism  of  Christ  \ 
in  the  4th  Chapel  an  Entombment  by  a  Dutch  mastery  in  the  3rd,  an  altar- 
piece  and  ceiling,  by  pupils  of  Perugino;  in  the  2nd,  sculptures  of  the 
school  oi  Bernini;  in  the  1st,  St.  Francis  by  Q.  de'  Vecchi.  By  the  wall  near 
the  door,  tomb  of  St.  Julian,  Abp.  of  Bagusa,  by  O.  A.  Do»io^  1510. 

In  the  court  of  the  monastery  rises  the  *TempiettOj  a  small  cir- 
cular building  with  sixteen  Doric  granite  columns,  erected  in  1499- 
1502,  from  Bramante's  designs,  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  A  chapel  in  the  interior  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  below  it  is  a  second  chapel  (redecorated 
in  1628 ,  according  to  an  inscription)  with  an  opening  in  the  floor 
indicating  the  spot  which  the  cross  is  said  to  have  occupied. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  commands  a  magnificent  **Vib'W 
of  Rome  and  the  environs,  for  the  orientation  of  which  this  point  is 
admirably  adapted  (comp.  annexed  Panorama,  from  whioh  the  omis- 
sion of  the  unimportant  new  erei^tions  will  be  no  disadvantage; 
p.  139).  The  most  important  places  are  enumerated  here  from  right  to 
left.  To  the  S.  is  the  Tiber,  which  is  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge  of  the 
railway  to  Civitk  Vecchia  and  Leghorn ;  beyond  it  the  great  basilica 
of  San  Paolo  f uori  le  Mura.  Then  part  of  the  city-wall,  in  front  of  It 
the  Monte  Testaccio  (adjoined  by  the  new  quarter  to  the  S.  W.  of  the 
Aventine),  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  the  Porta  San  Paolo.  The 
Tiber,  which  flows  between  us  and  Monte  Testaccio,  is  not  visible 
hence.  On  the  Aventine  rise  the  huge  new  Oollegio  Sant'  Anselmo 
of  the  Benedictines  and  the  three  churches  of  Santa  Maria  Aventina, 
San  Alessio,  and  Santa  Sabina.  Beyond  are  the  Alban  Mts.,  with 
Mte.  Cavo  (3130  ft.)  on  the  right,  and  Frascati  on  the  left.  On  the 
Ca'-lius,  the  Villa  Mattel  and  Santo  Stefano  Rotondo,  above  which,  on 
the  extreme  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.,  is  Colonna;  between  this  and 
the  Sabine  Mts.,  near  Palestrina,  the  heights  of  the  Abrazzi.  Then 
the  Palatine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  and  the 
cypresses  of  the  former  Villa  Mills,  above  which  rise  the  statues  on 
the  facade  of  the  Lateran.  Next,  the  Colosseum,  the  three  huge 
arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine;  then  the  Capitol  with  the  Ger- 
waii  ArchiBOlogk&l  Institute,  the  Pal.  Caffarelli,  the  tower  of  the 
senatorial  palace,  parts  of  the  facjade  oil^v^  C^^MQlme  Museum,  and 
of  the  church  of  Aracoeli ;  the  two  donvea  m\)a.  \-\v^  <^WBL^^\!S«i  ifiws<«% 
these  belong  to  Santa  Maria  Maggioie  o\\  V\ift^%QC=^SNAXv^.  'IV^^a^'^ 
f^aped,  double-peaked  moxnitaiu  \tv  tVe  e^Ueci^  $kx%\»x^^  V^  ^Qm 
^oate  Velino  (8105  ft.),  whic\i  lisea  to  Vit^^^.N^  •  ^^  >iX.^\.y.^  \V%i 
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cino.  Farther  on,  near  the  cypresses,  the  extensive  royal  palace  on 
the  Quirinal,  in  front  of  which ,  near  a  light-coloured  dome ,  rises 
Trajan's  column ;  more  towards  the  foreground  the  church  del  Gesd 
with  its  dome,  beyond  which  is  the  Monte  Gennaro  (4160  ft.).  Thene 
on  the  Pincio,  the  northernmost  of  the  Roman  hills,  the  light  Villa 
Medici,  and  to  the  right  of  it  Santissima  Trinitk  de'  Monti,  rising  with 
its  two  towers  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Nearer,  not  far  from  the 
Tiber,  rises  the  Pal.  Farnese  with  its  open  loggia.  To  the  right  of  it, 
the  spiral  tower  of  the  University ;  farther  to  the  right,"  part  of  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon,  concealed  by  the  dome-church  of  Sant'  Andrea 
della  Valle,  to  the  right  of  which  the  column  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the 
Piazza  Golonna  is  visible.  Again  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  are  the 
wall  and  the  gardens  on  the  Pincio  with  the  two  dome-churches  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Then,  near  the  river,  the  Ghiesa  Nuova ; 
beyond  it  the  indented  outline  of  Soracte  (2250  ft.).  On  this  side 
of  the  Tiber  rises  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo ;  beyond  it,  the  heights 
of  Baccano.  By  the  chain-bridge  is  the  dome-covered  church  of  San 
Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  Farther  off,  Monte  Mario  with  the  Villa 
Mellini;  lastly,  at  the  extreme  angle  to  the  left,  rises  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's.  In  Trastevere,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  the  light-coloured  tower  to  the  right  of 
which  belongs  to  Santa  Gecilia. 

If  we  descend  from  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  in  a  straight  direction, 
traverse  the  Vicolo  della  Frusta  to  the  right,  and  then  the  Via  della 
Paglia  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(p.  369). 

The  Via  Garibaldi  continues  to  ascend  the  hill  to  the  Aoqaa  Paola 
(PI.  II,  10,  7),  the  ancient  Aqtia  Trajana,  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  97),  upwards  of  30  M.  distant.  The  aqueduct 
fell  into  disrepair,  but  was  restored  by  Fontana  and  Madtma  in  1611 
under  Paul  V.,  who  decorated  the  great  fountain  with  marble  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva  (p.  263).  The  granite 
columns  were  brought  from  the  vestibule  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter  J  the  massive  basin  was  added  by  Innocent  XII. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  is  an  iron  gate  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  *Fasseggiata  Harglierita  (PI.  11,  7,  8),  opened  in  1884,  which 
embraces  the  former  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini  (p.  356)  and  is 
continued  along  the  summit  and  slope  of  the  Janiculum.   The  broad 
carriage-road  which  traverses  the  gardens  is  flanked  with  busts  of 
modern  Italian  celebrities  and  leads  past  the  imposing  bronze  Eques- 
trian Statut  of  Oaribaldij  by  Gallori,  erected  in  1895.    The  statue, 
over  20  ft.  in  height,  stands  on  a  tall  pedestal  of  granite,  surrounded 
by  bronze  groups :  in  front.  Attack  on  Romft  ml^JA^  •^\i^\xvxv^^^"^'^'^ 
of  Calataflmi  in  i860;  on  the  right,  kmet\^^  ^ \\Xs.  ^iJ^fc%^x\R.^  ^^-- 
presentatioDB  of  Trade  and  Agiicultutfe  ♦,  qtv  \?c^^  ^'^'^'^%^^^'^^'^^^^Xss. 
37/e^o/icaire/>resenfcation8  0fmatoT7  aiv^Gt^Tvva^.  ^'^^'^'^^Tq^^^^'^ 
right,  18  the  Casino  of  the  Villa  Lantc  ^\^X\i  c.ciTA.?i.  ^"^^ 
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descends  in  curves  past  Tasso's  oak-tree  and  8ant'  Onofrio  (p.  353), 
and  ends  at  the  Porta  di  Santo  Spirit©  (p.  353).  From  the  Acqna 
Paola  to  Sant'  Onofrio  is  an  easy  walk  of  16-20  minutes.  The 
*yiEws  of  the  city  and  the  Gampagna,  especially  fine  at  sunset, 
almost  excel  in  their  variety  the  view  from  San  Pietro  in  Montorio. 


The  Via  di  Porta  San  Pancrazio  leads  in  5  min.  from  the  Acqua 
Paola  to  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio  (PI.  II,  7),  on  the  summit  of  the 
Janiculum  (275  ft.),  adjoining  the  ancient  Porta  Aurelia,  —  Outside 
the  gate  are  several  osterie.  The  church  of  San  Pancrazio  (PI.  Ill,  4), 
Y4  M.  to  the  left,  was  erected  hy  Symmachus  about  the  year  500,  but 
has  been  frequently  restored.  —  In  a  straight  direction  we  reach  the 
entrance  to  the  — 

♦Villa  Doria  Pamphili  (PI.  II,  III,  4,  1 ;  admission,  see  pp.  140, 
141 ;  cabs  not  admitted,  see  p.  139),  planned  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  cent,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  the  undulating  character  of  the 
ground  by  Algardij  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Camillo  Pamphili, 
nephew  of  Innocent  X.,  and  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  It  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Italians  BelrespirOj  and  the  grounds  are  the 
most  extensive  and  perhaps  the  pleasantest  near  Rome. 

On  entering,  we  follow  the  carriage-road ,  which  passes  under  a 
triumphal  arch ,  and  leads  in  windings  to  a  (8  min.)  Terrace  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  Mte.  Mario  and  St.  Peter's,  between  which 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  Soracte,  and  a  part  of  the  Gampagna.  The 
iron  gate  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  private  garden  surround- 
ing the  Casino,  built  by  Algardi,  which  contains  reliefs  (chiefly  from 
ancient  sarcophagi)  and  statues  (no  admission).  Near  the  entrance 
to  the  casino-garden,  under  the  trees  to  the  right,  are  several  Colimi- 
haria  (PI.  II,  1),  discovered  in  1838 ,  and  situated  on  the  ancient 
Via  Aurelia,  One  of  them  is  well  preserved  and  contains  some  in- 
teresting paintings  (Prometheus  delivered  by  Hercules,  Death  of  the 
children  of  Niobe,  etc. ;  comp.  p.  281).   Fee  20-30  c. 

The  carriage-road  turns  to  the  left  beyond  the  casino-garden  and 
skirts  a  meadow,  carpeted  in  spring  with  anemones.  In  the  centre 
of  the  latter  is  an  altar,  with  seven  gods  and  Antoninus  Pius  (?)  hold- 
ing one  of  the  Penates.  After  5  min.,  where  the  road  turns  to  the 
right,  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  Alban  Mts.  and  the  Gam- 
pagna ;  it  then  winds  past  some  pine-trees  and  leads  along  the  bank 
of  a  (10  min.)  pond  with  swans  to  the  (5  min.)  fountain  by  which  it 
is  supplied.  The  casino-garden  may  now  be  regained  either  by  the 
direct  path,  or  by  the  carriage-road,  which  leads  in  4  min.  to  the  hot- 
houses (r.),  and  the  pheasantry  (1.),  with  its  beautiful  silver  pheasants. 
On  the  roadside  (1.),  50  paces  farther  on,  a  monument  was  erected 
Ar  Prince  Fil,  Andr,  Doria  in  1851  to  the  memory  of  the  French 
wAo  fell  in  1849  at  the  storming  of  tYie'PotU^Wi'fiw^'JXwXft, 
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1.  Immediate  Environs  and  the  Campagna. 

The  vast  Campagna  di  Boma^  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cimin- 
ian  Forest,  on  the  W.  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Alban  Mts., 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Apennine  chain  of  the  Sabina,  affords  an 
ample  field  for  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  excursions.  The 
mountains  with  their  picturesque  outlines,  and  the  wild  and  de- 
serted plain,  covered  in  every  direction  with  imposing  ruins,  chiefly 
of  ancient  origin,  present  attractions  of  the  highest  order,  to  which 
years  of  study  might  fitly  be  devoted. 

The  Campagna,  which  was  once  covered  by  the  sea,  owes  it& 
origin  to  powerful  volcanic  agency,    lava^  \a  ^1  It^o^^'^  ^^'(ssax- 
lence,   and  the  led   volcanic  tufa  is  aeeia.  ftNern''^«t^\    ^^^'^^^ 
number  of  ancient  craters  may  be  diatiiigm?iVi^^'»  ^^ ^*^^^K^^asi^ 
ant  of  which  are  the  circular  wall  of  t\\©  Al\i%.Ti.  ^X.^.  ^^^^  ^fWo^"^ 
to  Taseulum,  including  or  adjoimng  t\ie  smaXV^^  ci^X.^w* 
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Cavo,  the  Alban  Lake,  and  the  Lake  of  Nemi ;  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano  ,  the  lake  of  Vico  in  the.  Clminlan  Forest ,  and  the  crater  of 
Baceano.  The  historical  associations  connected  with  this  plain  are, 
however,  of  still  higher  interest  than  its  natural  features.  The  nar- 
row strip  of  land  which  stretches  between  the  Alhan  Mts.  and  the 
Tiber  towards  the  sea  is  the  ancient  Labium,  the  home  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  victoriously  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  Etruscans 
on  the  N.,  the  Sabines  on  the  E.,  and  the  Volscians  on  the  S.,  sub- 
sequently effected  the  union  of  the  Italian  peninsula ,  and  finally 
acquired  supremacy  over  the  whole  world.  Once  a  densely  peopled 
land,  with  numerous  and  prosperous  towns,  it  is  now  a  vast  and 
dreary  waste,  of  which  barely  one-tenth  part  is  furrowed  by  the 
ploughshare.  In  May,  when  the  malaria  begins  to  prevail,  herdsmen 
and  cattle  retire  to  the  mountains ,  while  the  few  individuals  who 
arc  compelled  to  remain  behind  lead  a  miserable  and  fever-stricken 
eiListence.  The  cause  of  this  change  dates  from  so  remote  a  period  as 
the  last  centuries  of  the  republic,  when  the  independent  agricultural 
population  was  gradually  displaced  by  proprietors  of  large  estates  and 
pastures.  This  system  inevitably  entailed  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
for  a  dense  population  and  a  high  degree  of  culture  alone  can  avert 
the  Malaria,  which  is  produced  by  defective  drainage  and  the 
evaporation  of  stagnant  water  in  the  undulating  and  furrowed 
volcanic  soil.  In  the  middle  ages  the  evil  increased.  The  popes 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  promote  the  revival  of  agriculture,  and 
the  Italian  government  has  continued  their  policy ,  but  such  at- 
tempts cannot  be  otherwise  than  abortive  as  long  as  the  land  is 
occupied  by  farms  and  pastures  on  a  large  scale.  An  entire  revolu- 
tion In  the  present  system,  energetically  and  comprehensively 
carried  out,  will  alone  avail  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  land. 
The  large  estates  are  usually  let  to  Mercanti  di  Campagna,.  or 
contractors  on  a  large  scale.  These  entrust  the  management  of 
the  land  to  a  Fattore,  or  bailiff,  who  resides  at  the  Tenuta  or  Ccuale^ 
as  the  farm-house  is  called.  The  system  of  tillage  and  the  imple- 
ments used  have  hitherto  been  of  a  very  primitive  character,  but 
modern  agricultural  machinery  is  being  gradually  introduced. 

Excursions  to  the  Caupaqna  generally  require  at  least  half-a>day.  Those 
whose  residence  in  Rome  is  sufficiently  prolonged  should  make  these  eizcur- 
sions  in  the  plain  in  winter,  and  those  among  the  mountains  in  the  warmer 
season.  In  the  height  of  summer  excursions  in  the  plain  should  be  made 
with  great  caution.  As  far  as  the  gates,  and  for  Vs  M.  or  more  beyond 
them,  the  roads  are  dull  and  uninteresting  ft'om  being  flanked  by  lofty 
walls.  A  cab  should  therefore  be  taken  at  least  as  far  as  the  gate.  Fare*^ 
see  Appx. ;  Carriages  and  Saddle  Horses  for  the  Campagna,  see  p.  131.  — 
Cycles^  for  which  the  modem  roads  in  the  Campagna  are  admirably  adapted, 
may  be  hired  at  various  shops  in  Rome. 

The  traveller  is  particularly  cauUoned  agaiiiat  the  risk  of  taking  cold, 

owing  to   the  great  and  sudden  change  oi  tem^w^tow^  ^\i\^  %«&«c«.\V) 

^^kea  place  about  sunset.    Lying  or  sittiiig  on  t\vft  ^o\«i^  Vft.NTOv\fcT^  >«>&«». 

^©  soil  ia  extremely  cold  in  corapaTisoii  witti  \,\vfc\vo\.  f»^^^'^^^,^^^J^iS 

AV  K^^^'f  *'•  ^"  crossing  the  fields  ^re  B^ou\d  \>e  X^Veu  ^^ ''I^^,^^,^^;^ 

»ble  herds  of  cattJe,  especially  in  spring  •,  axxA  ^cie  t^wne  TWsv*.T>i.  %^m^Vv«^^ 
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applies  to  the  dogs  by  which  they  are  watched  when  the  herdsman  is  ab- 
sent.    For  remarks  on  public  safety,  see  p.  xiii. 

The  excursions  are  enumerated  according  to  the  order  of  the  gates 
from  N.  to  E.  and  S.  (comp.  the  annexed  Map,  on  a  scale  of  1:60,000). 
Those  who  wish  minuter  details  should  consult  the  admirable  maps  of  the 
Italian  Ordnance  Survey,  some  of  which  are  on  a  scale  of  1 :  25,000  and 
others  of  1 :  50,000  and  1 :  100,000.  For  a  careful  study  of  the  topography  of 
the  neighbourhood  INtby"*  '■Dintomi  di  Roma'  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1849)  is  in- 
dispensable. Good  English  works  are  those  by  Bw^n^  Oell,  etc.,  men- 
tioned on  p.  xxviii. 

a.  From  the  Porta  del  Fopolo. 

Tramway  to  Ponie  Molle^  2  M.,  starting  just  inside  the  gate  (20  c). 
One-horse  carr.  about  2  fr.  —  From  Ponte  Molle  to  Acqua  Acetosa  iV4  M. 
—  From  Ponte  Molle  to  Prima  Porta  4Va  M.  (one-horse  carr.  about  10  fr.). 

Porta  del  Popolo  (PI.  I,  13),  see  p.  147.  The  Villa  Borghete, 
just  outside  the  gate,  is  described  with  its  art-collections  at  p.  181 ; 
the  museum  in  the  Villa  di  Papa  Oiulio  at  p.  187. 

The  road  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Ponte  Molle,  the 
ancient  Via  Flaminia^  constructed  in  220  B.C.  by  the  Censor  0.  Fla- 
minius  (p.  113),  is  at  first  flanked  with  houses.  About  1/2  M.  from 
the  gate  the  Vicolo  delV  Arco  Oscuro  diverges  to  the  right  beside 
the  Casino  of  Julius  III.  to  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  (p.  187).  A 
little  farther  on,  on  the  right,  is  the  little  church  of  Sant  Andrea, 
founded  by  Julius  III.  in  commemoration  of  his  deliverance  from 
the  Germans  in  1527,  built  by  Vignola  in  an  excellent  Renaissance 
style.  A  broad  road,  the  Viale  dei  Parioli,  diverges  on  the  same 
side  (right),  traversing  the  unfinished  public  park  on  the  Monti 
Parioli,  to  the  Acqua  Acetosa  (p.  368).  A  few  yards  to  the  right 
of  the  road  is  an  iron  railing  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  4th  cent. 
Basilica  of  St.  Valentine^  excavated  in  1888.  Behind  it  is  the  en- 
trance to  its  catacombs. 

A  little  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  to  the  right,  is  a  second  Chapel 
of  Sant'  Andrea,  erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where  he  met  the 
head  of  St.  Andrew,  when  brought  hither  from  the  Peloponnesus 
in  1462.  In  the  interior  is  a  statue  of  St.  Andrew  by  Paolo  Romano 
(1463). 

We  then  cross  the  Tiber  by  the  Fonte  HoUe ,  which  was  con- 
structed on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  Pons  Milvius,  oTMulviuSj 
built  by  the  Censor  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus  in  B.C.  109.  The  four 
central  arches  are  antique.  The  last  thorough  restoration  took  place 
in  1805,  when  the  superstructure  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
designed  by  Valadier,  was  added. 

Beyond  the  Ponte  Molle  are  several  frequented  Osterie  near  tba 
tramway- terminus  (see  above).  —  The  road  divi^fe^ .  ?J:\vfik\sta.w^\»  ^S«^ 
left  is  the  Via  Cassia  (see  p.  368)-,  t\izX  to  Wife  Yv^^.  N»  ^'^  ^ 
Flaminia  (p.  368).    To  the  extreme  left  is  t\ife  to^l^  wimVcv%  ^^^-"W 
Porta  Angelica  (p.  368)  and  to  tike  extreme  xV^^it,  ^^^^^  ^-^ITX^ 
a  road  leads  via  the  (3/4  M.)  Tiro  NaziondU  (xVfLe-xtiTv^'^ ^-^  ^^^^ 
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Race  Course,  named  after  the  adjacent  Tor  di  QuirUo^  the  ruing  of 
an  ancient  tomb  (fine  view). 

From  the  Via  Flakinia  a  road  diverges  to  the  left,  after  about  86  min., 
to  the  Val  di  Puttino,  with  a  picturesquely  situated  farm.  At  Due  Fonte^ 
farther  on,  the  road  from  the  Tor  di  Quinto  (see  above)  joins  the  ViaFlaminia 
on  the  right.  About  Vs  M.  farther  on,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  the 
vaulted  tomb  of  Nasonivt,  with  traces  of  painted  stucco-work.  About  3  M . 
from  the  Ponte  MoUe  the  Via  Flaminia  crosses  the  Valehetia,  the  ancient 
Cremera  (p.  416).  A  new  road,  diverging  to  the  right  at  this  point,  crosses 
the  Tiber  by  a  long  iron  bridge  and  joins  the  Via  Salaria  at  Gastel  Giubileo 
(p.  372  \  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  river).  About  1  H.  farther  on  the 
road  reaches  the  Casale  di  Prima  Porta ,  with  the  ruins  of  the  imperii^ 
Villa  of  Livia,  or  Ad  Oallinas,  where  the  statue  of  Augustus  (now 
in  the  Vatican,  p.  845)  was  found.  A  room  with  admirably  preserved 
mural  paintings,  representing  a  garden  with  trees  and  birds,  is  partic- 
ularly interesting  0/«  fr.)*  The  remains  of  another  villa  were  found  in  1882 
in  the  adjoining  Fonda  Piacmtiniy  with  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  in  the 
Egyptian  style.  —  17ot  far  from  Prima  Porta  is  a  station  of  the  ancient 
road ,  called  Saxa  Rubra ;  here ,  in  the  plain  by  the  river,  Maxentius  was 
defeated  in  312  by  Constantine  fighting  under  the  sign  of  the  cross 
('labarum').    Maxentius  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Molle. 

The  Via  Cassia,  which  leads  vi&  Bolsena  and  Chiusi  to  Areszo,  gradu- 
ally ascends  to  (87s  V.  from  Bome)  La  Storta  (p.  98),  commanding  views 
of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  mountains  and  of  Soracte.  About  2V9  M.  from 
the  Ponte  Molle  the  road  passes  (on  the  left)  a  sarcophi^^s  on  a  mined 
base,  groundlessly  called  the  Tonib  of  Ntro.  The  inscription  on  the  back, 
past  which  the  ancient  road  ran,  distinctly  states  that  this  monu- 
ment, which  dates  from  the  2nd  cent,  after  Christ,  was  erected  by  ViHa 
Maria  Maxima  to  her  father  P.  Vibius  Marianus  and  her  motiier  Begina 
Maxima.  At  this  point  an  ancient  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  Veil 
(p.  416),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find. 

We  may  return  from  the  Ponte  Molle  either  by  the  Acqna  Acetosa 
or  by  the  Yllla  Madama.  The  former  ronte,  commanding  fine  views 
of  the  Sabine  Mts.  and  of  Mt.  Soracte  on  the  left,  diverges  to  the 
E.  from  the  highroad  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately 
beyond  the  bridge.  It  follows  the  river-bank  and  reaches  (1 V2  M.) 
the  Acqua  Acetosa,  the  mineral  water  of  which  is  much  esteemed. 
The  well-house,  designed  by  Bernini,  was  erected  under  Alexan- 
der YII.  in  1661.  — A  short  distance  to  the  S.  passes  the  Viale  del 
Parioli  (p.  367),  which  we  may  follow,  to  the  right,  to  the  highroad 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo ;  or,  turning  to  the  left,  we  may  take 
the  Viale  della  Regina,  which  brings  us  in  20  min.  to  the  suburb 
outside  the  Porta  Salaria  (p.  369).  Here  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Villa  Albani,  reach  the  Porta  Salaria. 

From  the  Ponte  Molle  the  *Yia  di  Porta  Angelica*  follows  the 

right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  from  it,  after  ^4^-)  the  Yioolo  Maoehia 

Madama  diverges  to  the  right  to  (72^0  the  Villa  Madama,  situated 

on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Monte  Mario,  The  villa  was  erected  by  QhUio 

Bomano  from  RaphatVi  designs  iox  Gaxd«  Giulio  de'  Medici,  after- 

wards  Clement  YU,,  and  Bub8e«v?o^eiit\i  WH^^Vi^^^i  \^^^«^^TSL^ltSw 

PrincesB  Margaret,  daughter  of  ChaiVea  N .,  ttom  ^\vwsi  ^^  ^ssjcna 

ita  name  (comp.  p.  211\    It  iiex.t'be\QTi^«k^Vi>^\i^^w»wwik\»MSB\^ 

^ad  then  to  the  kings  of  Naples.  T\ie^\\«.^^^^^^^^'^^'^>™j%«* 
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ant  as  a  model  for  the  arrangement  of  gardens  in  Italy,  but  is 
now  much  neglected.  It  contains  a  picturesque ,  overgrown  foun*- 
tain-basin ,  and  a  charming  loggia  with  mouldings  and  half-effaced 
frescoes  executed  after  1520  by  Oiulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da 
JJdine  (open  on  Sat.,  9  till  dusk,  free ;  entrance  on  the  N.W.  side). 
Beautiful  view  in  front  of  the  villa.  —  We  return  to  the  Via  di 
Porta  Angelica,  and  passing  the  barracks  (caserme;  PI.  1, 7;  p.  304), 
reach  the  Ponte  Margherita  (PI.  1, 14;;  p.  148)  in  about  3/4  hr. 

Honte  Mario  (456  ft.)  was  anciently  named  Clivus  Cinnae^  in  the 
middle  ages  Monte  Afalo,  and  its  present  name  is  derived  from  Mario 
Mellini,  the  owner  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV .  of  the  Villa  Mellini  on  the 
summit.  This  villa  is  now  included  in  the  Forte  Monte  Mario  y  and 
visitors  therefore  require  a  permesso  (to  be  obtained  at  the  Dire- 
zione  del  Genio  Militare,  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale,  opposite  the 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  p.  170).  The  Pine  of  Monte  Mario,  to  which 
Wordsworth  wrote  a  sonnet,  is  still  preserved  in  the  garden. 
Beautiful  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  Villa  Mellini  and  the  fort  are  abont  2  M .  from  the  Porta  Angelica 
by  the  Via  Leone  IV.  and  the  Via  Trionfale  (comp.  PI.  1, 6,  4,  1).  If  we 
follow  the  road  for  */4  M.  more,  passing  the  church  of  iSfonf  Ono/rio  (on  the 
right),  and  then  take  the  field-road  leading  back  towards  the  left,  we  reach 
the  Valle  delV  Inferno,  a  deep  ravine  through  which  runs  the  railway 
to  Viterbo,  affording  a  charming  view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter''s,  framed 
by  the  Alban  Mountains*' 

b.  From  the  Porta  Salaria. 

Omnibds  from  the  Piazza  deUa  CanceUeria  to  the  Porta  Salaria,,  see 
No.  16  in  the  Appendix.  —  From  the  Porta  Salaria  to  the  Ponte  Salario, 
2  M.  —  From  the  Ponte  Salario  to  the  Villa  Spada  (Fidenee),  8  M. 

The  Porta  Salaria  (PI.  I,  25),  which  has  been  restored  since  the 
bombardment  of  20th  Sept.,  1870  (p.  168),  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  Via  Salaria,  a  very  ancient  road,  which  quits  Rome  by  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber  and  then  turns  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  The 
restoration  of  the  gate  brought  to  light  a  well-preserved  ancient 
monument  in  peperino,  resembling  that  of  Bibulus  (p.  193). 

On  the  Via  Salaria,  to  the  right,  V4  ^'  ^^^  *^6  S**©  *^d  partly 
shut  in  by  unattractive  modern  houses,  is  the  — 

Villa  Albani  (PI.  1, 26,  28),  founded  about  1760  by  Card.  Aless. 
Albani,  and  embellished  with  admirable  works  of  art  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  famous  German  archaeologist  Wiuckelmann,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  founder.    Napoleon  I.  sent  294  of  the  statues  to 
Paris,  and  on  their  restitution  in  1816  some  were  sold  there  by  Card. 
Giuseppe  Albani,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  transport,  and  now 
adorn  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  The  villa  was  purchased  in  1866 
by  Prince  Torlonia  and  now  belongs  to  Don  Qirilxo  TwV.C)Fn^n.^  '^^•a 
admits  no  visitors  except  those  fxiTiiiaYve^  ^\\\i  ^  ^«i%©^^\s*a»^^^ 
tlon,  —  The  most  recent  catalogue  ia  t\iei  Tifc^ctV^VNo]^  ^^^-aAXAa^ 
Albsni,  byMorcelli,  Fea,  and  Visconti  CB^me  s  V^^^\  C^m^-^^^   ^ 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  i-^S. 
Babdbkkr.    Italy  II.    iSih  Editton. 
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The  buildings  were  designed  by  C.  Marckionne :  to  the  left  the 
Casino  (PI.  I,  26)  with  the  galleries  on  each  side ;  opposite  the  so- 
called  Bigliardo,  a  small  building  flanked  with  cypresses;  on  tiie 
right  the  crescent-shaped  ^Caffh'  (PI.  I,  28).  In  the  ilex -avenue 
beginning  at  the  left  gallery  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winckelmann,  by 
E.  Wolff,  erected  at  the  expense  of  King  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria. 

Casino.  Ground  Floor.  Vebtibulb.  In  the  six  niches  here  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  under-mentioned  anteroom  to  the  staircase  are  figures 
of  Roman  emperors.  In  the  centre,  61.  Sitting  female  figure  (Faustina) ; 
66.  Circular  Ara  with  a  female  torch -hearer  (Hecate?)  and  the  Seasons; 
74.  Puteal  with  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  three  Horse ;  79.  Sitting 
female  figure.  By  the  piers  on  the  left  and  right  are  hermee :  by  the  first 
on  the  right,  52.  Hermes ;  hy  the  4th  on  the  left,  68.  Female,  and  on  the 
right,  67.  Male  double  herma  \  by  the  7th  on  the  right,  80.  Euripides.  — 
We  now  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  Vestibule  and  enter  the  Atrxo 
DKLLA  Cabiatidb,  to  the  left :  16,  24.  Two  canephoree,  found  between  Frascati 
and  Monte  Porzio  (baskets  modem).  In  the  centre,  19.  Caryatid ,  by  the 
Athenians  Criton  and  Nieolaus  (the  names  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  cala- 
thos  on  the  head),  found  in  1766  near  the  Ceecilia  Metella;  on  the  pedestal,  *20. 
so-called  Capaneus  struck  by  lightning.  In  the  Qallbrt  adjacent,  on  the  left: 
hermee;  the  third  to  the  right,  45.  Scipio  Africanus;  to  the  left,  29.  Epicurus. 

From  the  vestibule  we  pass  through  a  small  ante-room  on  the  left  to 
the  Staiboabb.  In  front  of  the  staircase  (left),  9.  Boma  sitting  on  tropMes 
(relicO.  Adjacent,  11.  Tombstone  of  a  butcher,  bearing  a  relief  of  his  shop. 
On  the  staircase,  reliefs:  on  the  first  landing,  (r.)  8@5.  Death  of  Niobe^s 
Children ;  (1.)  889.  Sinis,  the  giant  of  the  Isthmus  of  Oorinth  (?) ;  third 
landing,  above,  898,  899.  Dancing  Bacchantes. 

Upper  Floor.  I.  Sala  Ovale.  In  the  centre,  905.  Apollo  on  the  tripod, 
with  his  feet  on  the  omphalos.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  906.  Statue  of  a 
youth  by  Stephanos ^  a  pupil  of  Pasiteles  (p.  liv).  Opposite:  *916.  Cupid 
bending  his  bow,  perhaps  a  copy  of  Lysippus.  —  On  the  right  — 

II.  Gallbria  Grande,  the  principal  saloon  (on  the  ceiling  Apollo, 
Mnemosyne,  and  the  Muses,  painted  by  Raph.  Mengs).  In  the  niches  of  the 
entrance- wall :  *1012.  Pallas,  and  1019.  Zeus.  Reliefs :  1004.  (over  the  door) 
Apollo,  Diana,  and  Leto  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  (archaistic  choragie 
victory  relief).  Then  to  the  left,  1013.  A  youth  with  his  horse;  right, 
1018.  Antoninus  Pius  with  Pax  and  Boma.  The  eight  fragments  of  mosaic  at 
the  sides  of  this  door  and  that  of  the  balcony,  and  in  the  four  comers,  are 
fur  the  most  part  antique.  —  By  the  left  wall :  1020.  Two  women  sacrificing ; 
to  the  right,  1007.  Dancing  Bacchante.  By  the  window-wall :  1(X)8.  Hercules 
and  the  Hesperides;  1009.  Deedalus  and  Icarus.  Beautiful  view  fh>m  the 
balcony  of  the  Sabine  Hts.  and  Monte  Gavo  (p.  400). 

To  THE  Right  of  the  main  saloon  :  HI.  First  Room.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece:  "^lOSl.  Mercury  leading  Eurydice  back  to  Hades,  Orpheus  having 
broken  the  conditions  of  her  liberation ;  an  Attic  relief  of  a  period  soon 
after  Phidias,  an  exquisite  example  of  the  noble  simplicity  and  calm  dignity 
for  which  ancient  art  is  so  justly  celebrated.  —  Hermse :  by  the  entrance- 
wall,  (1.)  *1034.  Theophrastus ;  window-wall,  (1.)  1036.  Hippocrates-,  wall  of 
the  egress,  (r.)  1040.  Socrates.  —  IV.  Second  Room.  Wall  of  the  entrance, 
un  the  left:  35.  Pinturicehio  (^)  ^  Madonna  with  SS.  Lawrence  and  Sebastian 
on  the  left,  St.  James  and  the  donor  on  the  right  \  to  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
45.  Lunette  by  Cotignola:  Dead  Christ  with  mourning  angels.  Rear  wall: 
36.  Niceolb  (Alunno)  da  Foligno^  Altar-piece:  Madonna  and  saints  (1475). 
Wall  of  the  egreaa :  *37.  Pietro  Perugino^  a  picture  in  six  sections :  Joseph 
and  Mary  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  Ctucl^xioTv,  kxvixxaicV^Uon.^  Saints  (1491). 
—  V.  Third  Boom.    Bear  wall :  56.  Van  Dyclc,  CYmaV  o^  ^(Xsa  Q,^*». 

To  THE  Lkft  of  the  principal  salooii-.  Vl.T\T6\.^oom.  _^^«  "5^,5^ 
y-piece,  *994.  the  celebrated  JUlief  of  Antinous,  ^Tom  ^\^^^*- ^^^^^ 
•  only  Bcalpture  brought  back  from  Patia  iu  V^Vb.    ^xAx^.t^c^-^*\\  ,  *•« 
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Female  faun  playing  the  flute.  —  VII.  Second  Room.  To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance :  980.  Archaic  Greek  relief  from  a  tomb.  Bear  wall :  *985.  Greek  relief 
in  the  best  style,  a  group  of  combatants,  found  in  1764  near  San  Vito,  from 
a  tomb  (p.  1).  Below  it:  988.  Procession  of  Hermes,  Athena,  Apollo,  and 
Artemis  (arcbaistic  style).  By  the  window  to  the  left,  970.  Archaic  statue 
of  Pallas,  found  near  Orte ;  on  the  right,  975.  Archaic  Venus.  Wall  of  egress, 
on  the  left:  991.  Two  fragments  of  ancient  reliefs,  united  in  the  same 
frame  (freely  restored).  —  VIII.  Third  (corner)  Room :  21.  Holbein  (?),  Por- 
trait (freely  retouched) ,  1527 ;  20.  Raphael^  So-called  Fornarina ,  a  copy 
(p.  157)  i  *i8,  *17.  Oiulio  Romano^  coloured  designs  (in  oils,  on  paper)  for 
the  frescoes  from  tbe  myth  of  Psyche  in  the  Pal.  del  T^  at  M  ntua.  —  IX. 
Fourth  Room.  In  front  of  the  window :  *964.  iEsop,  perhaps  after  Ly$ip- 
pusj  the  head  admirably  characteristic.  In  the  niche  in  the  entrance-wall, 
952.  Apollo  Sauroctunus,  a  bronze  statuette,  after  Praxiteles.  Opposite,  933. 
Farnese  Hercules,  a  small  copy  in  bronze.  Window-wall  on  the  right,  (r.) 
942.  Statuette  of  Diogenes.  Exit-wall,  (1.)  *957.  Small  relief  of  Hercules ; 
on  the  pillars  at  the  sides  a  record  of  his  exploits  is  inscribed  (resembling 
the  Tabula  Uiaca  in  the  Capitol,  p.  240).  —  X.  Room  with  pictures  of  in- 
ferior value.  —  XI.  Room  with  tapestry. 

Returning  to  the  oval  saloon,  we  again  descend  to  the  — 
Ground  Floor,  and  inspect  the  other  wing  of  the  vestibule.    Here,  at 
the  extremity  to  the  left,  corresponding  to  the  Atrio  della  Gariatide,  is  the : 

I.  Atbio  della  Giunonb.    91,  97.  Two  Canephorre^  93.  So-called  Juno.  — 

II.  Galleby.  In  the  niches,  *103.  Bacchante  with  the  nebris*,  ^106.  Satyr 
with  the  young  Bacchus.  Some  of  the  hermee  by  the  pillars  are  fine,  but 
arbitrarily  named.  —  In  a  straight  direction :  III.  Stanza  della  Colonna. 
Antique  columns  of  variegated  alabaster,  found  at  the  Harmorata  (p.  276). 
On  the  left,  *131.  Sarcophagus  with  the  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  above, 
four  sarcophagus-reliefs ;  on  the  left,  135.  Hippolytus  and  Pheedra ;  over  the 
egress,  139.  Rape  of  Proserpine ;  on  the  right,  141.  Bacchanalian  procession  ; 
over  the  entrance,  140.  Death  of  Alcestis.  —  IV.  Passage :  Bearded  Bacchus 
(arcbaistic).  —  V.  Stanza  dellb  Tebbacotte.  By  the  left  wall,  close  to  the 
entrance:  146.  Attic  votive  relief;  147.  Greek  votive  relief.  Beyond  the 
door:  157.  Love-sick  Polyphemus  and  Cupid;  161.  Diogenes  and  Alexander. 
Opposite  the  entrance,  164.  Deedalus  and  Icarus,  in  rosso  antico.  Below, 
165.  Ancient  landscape  in  fresco.  On  the  right  wall,  171.  Mask  of  a  river- 
god  ;  to  the  left  of  it,  169.  Bacchus  pardoning  captive  Indians,  once  in  the 
possession  of  Winckelmann ;  to  the  right  of  the  mask,  and  on  the  entrance 
wall,  several  fine  reliefs  in  terracotta.  —  VI.  Room.  In  the  centre,  Leda 
with  the  swan.  —  VII.  Room.  Above  the  entrance-door,  213.  Bacchanalian 
procession  of  children,  from  Hadrian's  Villa,  in  pavonazzetto,  or  speckled 
marble  •,  left,  statue  of  a  recumbent  river-god ;  right,  204.  Theseus  with  the 
Minotaur,  found  near  Genzano  in  1740.  —  VIII.  Room.  In  the  first  window 
to  the  left,  216.  Relief  of  Hypnos,  god  of  sleep. 

An  avenue  of  oaks,  flanked  with  cippi  (tombstones),  leads  from 
the  last-named  apartments  of  the  Casino  to  the  — 

BiGLlABUO,  containing  a  few  unimportant  antiques,  and  to  the  — 
Cafp:^.      n  the  semicircular  Pobtioo,  to  the  left:  594.  Herma  of  Alci- 
biades  (a  cast  from  the  original  in  the  Museo  Torlonia,  p.  357) ;  604.  Statue 
of  Mars;  610.     Herma  of  Chrysippus;  612.  Apollo  reposing;  628.  Caryatid. 
Farther  on,  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  saloon :  (1.)  on  a  detached  column, 
721.  Homer.    Adjacent,  725.  Caryatid:  (r.)  by  the  3rd  pillar,  737.  Mask  of 
Poseidon.     Obliquely  opposite,  (1.)  744.    Archaic  Greek  portrait-head;  (1.) 
749.    Statue  of  Persephone  (Phidian  period).  —  We  now  return  to   the 
middle  of  the  hall  and  enter  the  Ante-Room.     Here,  in  the  section  to  the 
right,  711.  Iris  descending;  (1.)  706.  Theseus  wvUv  lEAJm^.   Va  VJk^^  ^^o:v^v. 
to  the  left,  641.  Marsyas  bound  to  the  tree-,  0-^  ^^- ^^^'^^^  ^^^^'^^X^^.^ 
Cupid.    Also  several  statues   of  comic  actors.  —  «>ki,oo^-.  ^^l^cx^^S^  ^vOsv 
the  left  of  tbe  door,  602.  Artemis  witb  a  fa^iv.    ^e\o>N^  ^^^^  ^^^<«goN.  ^^, 
meeting  of  seven  pbilosophera.     CorreapondiiiS  to  ttve  X^^XX^t.,  S"^^^  xV^^  ^^ 
tbe  door,  696.  Mosaic,  liberation   of  Hesione  \>7  liwcxiVea.    "Sl^^ 
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the  balcony- door ,  682.  Ibis,  in  rosso  antico:  684.  Atlas,  bearer  of  the 
Zodiac  s  (I.)  678.  Boy  with  large  comic  mask ;  676.  Colossal  head  of  Serapis, 
in  green  basalt. 

Before  entering  the  portico  of  the  Caff^,  we  may  descend  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  left,  leading  to  its  basement.  Fragments  of  sculpture  are  here  built 
into  the  walls,  and  a  few  Egyptian  statues  are  placed  in  a  hall. 

The  Via  Salaria  passes  farther  on  through  a  new  quarter  with 
unattractive  lofty  houses,  most  of  which  are  still  unfinished  although 
already  in  dilapidation.  About  ^/^  M.  from  the  gate,  the  Viale  della 
Regina  (p.  368)  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  Monti  Parioli  and  Acqua 
Acetosa  (p.  368).  About  1  M.  from  the  gate  is  the  Osteria  di  Filo- 
marina^  whence  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained,  especially  towards 
evening,  of  Sant'  Agnese  and  Santa  Costanza. 

On  the  hill  to  the  left  is  the  Forttzza  Antenne^  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antemnae.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla  (p.  390).  The  Via  Salaria 
reaches  the  Anio  about  2M.  from  the  city-gate.  The  Fonte  Salario 
over  the  Anio,  several  times  destroyed  and  renewed,  and  again 
blown  up  during  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi  in  1867,  has  preserved 
little  of  the  original  structure.  —  Beyond  the  bridge  is  an  ancient 
tomb,  built  over  in  the  middle  ages. 

About  5  M.  from  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Spada.  From  this  point  to  the 
height  on  the  right  extended  the  ancient  Fidenee,  the  ally  of  Veii  against 
Rome,  subdued  only  after  protracted  struggles.  The  traces  of  the  ancient 
city  are  scarcely  recognisable.  The  fortress  lay  close  to  the  river,  on  the  hill 
wh'ch  is  now  occupied  by  Casiel  G^tMMieo  (railway-station,  see  p.  90).  The 
summit  (265  ft.)  affords  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view.  The  castle  was 
erected  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  13(X),  the  first  year  of  jubilee  (hence  the  name). 
From  Castel  Giubileo  to  the  Via  Flaminia,  see  p.  368. 

The  road  continues  to  skirt  the  river  in  the  plain,  and  9  M.  from  Rome 
reaches  the  Casale  Marcigliana.  The  Fosso  della  Bettina,  which  crosses 
the  road  a  little  farther  on,  has  been  identified  with  the  ancient  AlUa^ 
which  gave  name  to  the  battle  in  which  the  Romans  were  .-ignally  defeated 
by  the  Gauls  on  June  18th,  B.C.  390.  The  actual  battlefield,  however,  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Allia.  —  12V«  M. 
Railway-station  of  Monkrotondo  (p.  90). 

c.  From  the  Porta  Fia. 

Klectbic  Tramway  from  the  Piazza  San  Silvestro  (p.  ISO)  to  Sant^  Agn^e^ 
via  the  Via  Venti  Settembre  and  the  Porta  Pi  a,  see  )^o.  5  in  the  Appendix. 
—  We  may  also  reach  the  Porta  Pia  by  the  omnibus-line  No.  16  in  the 
Appendix.  —  From  the  Porta  Pia  to  SanV  Agnese  about  11/4  M.  ^  thence 
to  the  Ponte  Nomentano  and  Mons  Sacer^  to  which  point  most  travellen 
will  extend  their  walk,  also  I'A  M. 

The  Porta  Pia  (PI.  I,  29),  see  p.  158.   A  new  suburb  is  spring- 
ing up  outside  the  gate,  like  that  adjoining  the  Yla  Salaria  (see 
above).  Following  the  main  road,  the  ancient  Via  Nomentana^  which 
crosses  the  broad  Vidle  della  Regina  leading   to  the  Monti  Paiioli 
(see  p.  367  and  above),  we  pass  tYie  Villa  Toxlouia  (on  the  right ; 
"o  admittance),  and  reach,  on  t\\e  \ett,  V'^I^IA..  iTQmV:svfe  %%Nfc^  — 
*Sant'  Agneae  Fuori  le  Huxa,  a  c\iUTCi\iio\m^^^\ii  ^w^s^KB^2flia^ 
ie  tomb  of  St.  Agnes,  and  8t\\\x©UVtv\iv%ma.Tv^  Q:si3iT%.t\fe^\.\sa^a 
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an  early-Christian  basilica  (p.  1x1).  It  was  re-erected  by  Honorius  I. 
(625-38),  altered  by  Innocent  VIII.  in  1490,  and  restored  by  Pius IX. 
In  1856.  The  principal  festival,  on  21st  Jan.,  is  the  ^blessing  of 
the  lambs'  from  whose  wool  the  archiepiscopal  pallia  are  woven. 

We  enter  by  a  gateway,  where,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
residence  of  the  canons,  with  remnants  of  old  frescoes  in  the  corridor  of  the 
1st  floor,  dating  from  1454,  and  including  an  Annunciation.  In  the  Coubt, 
through  a  large  window  to  the  right,  we  observe  an  unhappy  fresco  painted 
in  commemoration  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  Pius  iX.  on  15th  April, 
1855.  The  floor  of  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  to  which  his  Holiness 
had  retired  after  mass,  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  cellar 
below,  but  was  extricated  unhurt.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  court,  on 
the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  church,  to  which  a  Staibgasb  with  46 
marble  steps  descends.  On  the  walls  of  the  staircase  are  numerous  ancient 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs. 

The  Interior  (best  light  in  the  afternoon)  is  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles  by  16  antique  colunms  of  breccia,  porta  santa,  and  pavonazzetto, 
which  support  arches.  Above  the  aisles  and  along  the  wall  of  the  entrance 
are  galleries  with  smaller  columns.  The  Tabernacle  of  1614,  borne  by  four 
fine  columns  of  porphyry,  covers  a  statue  of  St.  Agnes,  in  alabaster,  a  restored 
antique.  In  the  tribune,  *Mosaics^  representing  St.  Agnes  between  Popes 
Honorius  I.  and  Symmachus,  dating  from  625*688,  an  important  illustration 
of  the  transition  to  the  Byzantine  style,  and  an  ancient  episcopal  chair. 
2nd  Chapel  on  the  right:  Head  of  Christ  in  marble,  a  mediocre  work  of 
the  16th  cent.;  also  a  beautiful  inlaid  altar;  above  it  an  excellent  relief 
of  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence,  of  1490.  In  the  left  aisle,  over  the  altar 
of  the  central  chapel,  a  fine  old  fresco.  Madonna  and  Child.  —  The  Cata- 
comb*^ to  which  there  is  an  entrance  in  the  left  aisle,  are  shown  by  the 
sacristan,  from  whom  lights  are  also  obtainable  (1  fr.  \  see  p.  390). 

On  leaving  the  staircase  which  descends  to  Sant'  Agnese,  we  pro-> 
ceed  a  few  paces  straight  on  and  then,  descending  to  the  right, 
reach  — 

Santa  CoBtanza  (if  closed,  apply  to  the  custodian  of  Sant* 
Agnese,  72  ^^O?  originally  erected  as  &  monument  by  Constantino 
to  his  daughter  Constantia ,  but  converted  into  a  church  in  1256. 
The  dome,  70  ft.  in  diameter,  is  borne  by  12  pairs  of  columns  of 
granite.  A  few  fragments  only  of  the  vestibule  and  the  wall  of  the 
central  part  of  the  edifice  now  exist.  In  the  tunnel-vaulting  of  the 
aisle  are  blue  *  Mosaics  of  the  4th  cent,  on  a  white  ground,  with 
genii  gathering  grapes,  birds,  etc. ,  in  the  ancient  style,  but  bearing 
traces  of  decline.  The  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  the  saint  (now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  p.  336),  is  similarly  adorned.  The  mosaics 
in  the  niches  are  less  interesting :  Christ  as  the  ruler  of  the  world 
with  apostles,  trees,  and  lambs.  —  For  the  Coemeterium  Ostrianum, 
V4  M.  from  this  point,  see  p.  890. 

About  21/2  M.  from  the  gate  the  road  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Ponte  Komentano ,  an  ancient  bridge  which  has  been  frequently 
restored.    It  is  surmounted  by  a  mediaeval  tower.    Beyond  the  bridge 
is  a  hill,  conjectured  to  be  the  Afon^  Sacer  rendered  tMs^w»k\s^  ^^^e^ 
Secession  of  the  Plebs  in  B.  C.  494-,  at  its  looX  Wi  ^i^\.«na-  ^^^^v^  -*\s^ 
from  the  top,  especially  to  tlie  E.   o^et  \.^e  V\iv^Va.^  <:wvix^%fe  ^"^  ^^"^ 
Tererone  and  the  pine-surrounded  faxm  ol  C*.%A  ^^^  ^^a^^\x»  ^^^• 
About  4  M.  farther  on  are  the  Catacombs  of  AXexatvde.T  v». 
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A  little  beyond  the  Catacombs  a  road  to  the  right  diverges  to  FcOom' 
bara  (p.  403).  —  The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Mentana,  a  village  belong- 
ing to  the  Borghese  family,  near  the  ancient  Ifomentumy  14  M.  from  Borne, 
known  from  the  battle  that  took  place  here  on  Srd  Nov.,  1867  (p.  90). 
The  district  is  extremely  bleak,  bnt  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  Sabine 
Mts.  From  Mentana  to  Jfonte  Botondo  2  M .,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  rail- 
way-station of  the  same  name  is  situated  (p.  90). 

d.  From  the  Porta  Haggiore. 

Two  roads  issue  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  34;  p.  177): 
to  the  left  the  Via  PrsBnestina,  to  the  right  the  Via  Casilina  (Via 
Labicana). 

The  ancient  Via  Pkaenebtika,  or  Palestrina  road  (p.  411),  to 
the  left,  is  little  frequented.  About  1  M.  from  the  gate  the  vineyard- 
walls  cease.  Numerous  ruins  of  tombs  on  the  right  indicato  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  route ,  which,  lying  higher,  affords  a  freer 
view  than  the  present  lower  level  of  the  road,  and  may  be  reached 
by  crossing  the  fields.  About  2Y2  M.  from  the  city-gate  is  the  Tor 
de'  Sohiavi »  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  extensive  edifice,  referred  to 
the  time  of  Diocletian  by  the  briok-stamps  found  here. 

First,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a  Hexagonal  Domed  Struciure^  almost 
entirely  fallen  to  decay.  A  column  in  the  centre  and  the  additional  erection 
on  the  summit,  both  medieeval,  impart  a  grotesque  appearance  to  the  place. 
—  Farther  on  is  a  Circular  Building  with  niches  and  dome,  used  in  the 
middle  ages  as  a  church ,  with  now  nearly  obliterated  frescoes ;  below, 
entered  from  the  back,  is  a  vault  supported  by  strong  pillars  in  the  centre. 
Both  these  buildings  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  baths.  —  Among 
the  extensive  ruins  on  the  right  of  the  road  are  a  few  Colun^aria  (p.  281). 

The  Via  CoUatina ,  diverging  here  to  the  left ,  skirts  the  Acqua 
Vergine  and  leads  to  Lunghezza  (p.  401).  —  Beyond  this  point  the 
Via  PrsBuestina  offers  little  of  interest,  e7.cept  the  continuous 
view  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  Via  Prsenestina,  Si/s  M.  from  the  gate,  are  the  ruins  of  Tor 
Tre  Tette  and  Tor  Sapiema,  the  so-called  ViUa  of  the  Oordiami.  About  3»/«  M. 
farther  on  the  road  crosses  the  Fotto  di  PonU  di  Nona  by  an  ancient  bridge 
of  seven  arches.  Near  the  OsUria  delV  Oea.  2  M.  farther  on,  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oabii,  on  the  bank  of  the  drained 
Lago  di  Cattiglione.  Some  ruins  are  visible  near  the  conspicuous  tower 
of  Caiiiglione^  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  hewn  stone  remains 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Qabina. 

At  the  Osteiia  dell'  Osa  the  ancient  Via  Preenestina  turned  to  the  right 
towards  (6  M.)  Qallicano  (see  below),  but  the  modern  road  bends  to  the  N.E. 
and  forks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  left  arm  leading  to  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  which  it  reaches  at  the  Ponte  Luoano  (p.  403),  the  right  arm, 
passing  CorcoUe  and  Patserano^  to  Gallicano  (10  M.  from  the  Osteria  delr 
Osa).  The  ancient  and  modern  ro»ds  unite  just  before  the  last-named 
place  at  the  Osteria  di  Cavamonte^  the  name  of  which  recalls  the  cutting, 
66  ft.  deep ,  made  for  the  old  road  in  the  tufa  rock.  The  Aqua  Claudia 
(p.  177)  passes  over  it.  The  road  finally  leads  past  the  monastery  of  San 
Pastore  to  (5V«  M.)  Paleetrina  (p.  411). 

The  road  leading  to  the  right  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  an- 
c/ent  Via  Labicana,  now  called  Vio  CajlUna ,  \^  xaftte  frequented 
ban   the  preceding.     On  tMs  road,  i^/4  ^.  tcom  V^%  %%!»,  «t^ 
uated  the  rem&ina  of  the  octagonal  Tomb  of  tUe  Bwpttw  mVftva, 
we   sArcopbagns  found  heie   Is   no^  ipteact^^^i  \xi  ^V^  ^^Jevsscci 
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(p.  336).  The  building,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  small  chuich 
(Santi  Pietro  e  MareeUino ;  catacomhs,  see  p.  390),  is  named  Torre 
Pignattara  from  the  ^pignatte',  or  earthenware  vessels  used  foi  the 
sake  of  lightness  in  the  construction  of  the  vaulting,  as  was  cus- 
tomary during  the  empire;  it  is  otherwise  uninteresting.  Several 
tufa-quarries  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Abont  8  M.  from  the  gate,  near  tbe  /Vmte  dtlla  Catena,  is  a  modem 
aqueduct,  the  Aequo  Felice  (p.  158).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  remains 
of  the  arches  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Alexandrina,  A  lake,  now  drained,  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Falcone^  is  supposed  to  he 
the  famous  Lake  Reffillme,  where  the  Romans  defeated  the  Latins  (B.  C.  496). 

e.  From  the  Porta  San  Giovanni. 

Omnibuses  and  Tbahwats  to  the  Lateran.  see  Kos.  3,  10,  and  17  in  the 
Appendix.  —  From  the  gate  to  the  Tombs  2V4  H.  (driving  practicable  all 
the  way).  —  From  this  point  we  may  cross  the  meadows  to  Porta  Furha 
(Va  M.),  and  thus  combine  the  two  excursions.  Those  who  are  driving 
should  order  their  carriage  to  meet  them  at  Porta  Furba. 

From  the  Porta  San  Oiovanni  (see  p.  299,  and  comp.  PI.  Ill,  31) 
runs  the  road  leading  to  the  Alban  Mts.,  dividing  at  the  Osteria 
Baldinotti,  5  min.  from  the  gate,  into  the  Frascati  road  (to  the 
left)  and  the  Marino  and  Albano  road  (to  the  right).  The  former  is 
the  ancient  Via  Tuscolana,  The  latter,  known  as  the  Via  Appia 
Nuova,  crosses  the  railway  to  Civitk  Vecchia  about  ^4  M.  farther 
on,  and  after  about  1  M.  from  the  gate,  intersects  the  ancient  Via 
Latina,  which  began  at  the  former  Porta  Latina  (p.  281),  enters 
the  valley  of  the  Sacco  (p.  424)  between  the  Alban  and  the  Sabine 
Mts.,  and  ends  at  Gapua.  Like  the  Via  Appia  and  the  other  roads 
emerging  from  Rome,  it  was  flanked  by  tombs  on  both  sides. 

We  follow  the  Via  Latina,  cross  the  line  to  Albano  (p.  396), 
and  in  5  min.  reach  two  Ancient  Tombs,  interesting  on  account  of 
their  tasteful  decorations.  The  custodian  is  on  the  spot  from  noon 
to  sunset,  except  in  midsummer  (fee  V2  ^^'  ?  ^<>r  a  party  1  fr.). 

The  IsT  Tomb,  Tomba  dei  ValerH,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  with  the 
two  recently-restored  Roman  pilasters,  consisted  of  an  anterior  court  and 
subterranean  tomb,  over  which  rose  the  now  re-erected  sacellum  with 
two  columns.  The  interior  of  the  chamber  is  decorated  with  interesting 
reliefs  in  stucco:  sea-monsters,  nymphs,  and  genii. 

The  2nd  Tomb,  Tomba  dei  PaneratU,  under  a  shed  opposite,  contains 
in  its  single  chamber  landscapes  framed  in  stucco  ornaments  and  four 
stueco  reliefs  (Judgment  of  Paris,  Alcestis,  Priam  and  Achilles,  Hercules 
playing  the  lyre  before  Bacchus  and  Slinerva).  The  'Pancratii'  were  Qm 
of  the  burial  societies  common  in  the  Srdandith  cent.,  but  the  plan  and 
arrangements  of  the  tomb  prove  that  it  dates  from  the  2nd  century. 

The  other  tombs  are  interesting  only  for  their  brick  ornamentation 
(Corinthian  pilaster-capitals  and  cornices). 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  the  foundations  of  a  Basilica ,  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen  in  the  6tb  cent.,  have  been  excavated.  It  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  wall.    The  custodian  of  the  tombs  keeps  the  key. 

Pedestrians  may  reach  the  Yia  Apip\«.  KiA\ft^  ^jiXiWi^  \.'^">^^««v^ 
br  following  tbe  Strada  Militart,  ox  miWiarj  tq^^,  ^V\0^  "^^""^^^J^- 
Via  Latina  immediately  before  Tto  tVve  ^ .  Ql"^  ^^  TV^^^'i  K^^^sv.^«v^^ 
■VJa  Appia  Nuova  3  min.  to  the  S.,  ati^  toiVVj  ^V«."^^^  ^"^^ 
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natelli  (p.  378),  3/4  M.  farther  on.  It  strikes  the  Y U  Appis  Antica 
not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  (p.  379).  Between  the 
Via  Appia  Nnora  and  the  Strada  Militare  lie  the  cold  mlneral-lMths 
of  Aequa  Santa  (rail,  station,  see  p.  396).  —  The  Porta  Fnzba  (see 
below)  may  also  be  reached  in  V4  hr.  by  means  of  the  Strada  Mili- 
tare crossing  the  railway  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Yia  Latina. 
Some  travellers  may  manage  to  pass  through  or  OTer  the  barbed  wire 
fence  at  the  tombs  and  cross  the  fields  to  the  PorU  Fnrba  (10  min.). 

Porta  Fubba.  This  excursion  of  2-3  hrs.  is  pleaaanter  than  maay 
others,  as  the  view  is  ohstracted  by  walls  for  short  distances  only  (cab 
thither  from  the  gate  and  back,  S-4  fr.)- 

From  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  we  proceed  straight  on  for  5  min. 
(see  p.  375),  and  at  the  Osteria  Baldinotti  we  take  the  Fraseati  road 
( Via  Tusro'ana)  to  the  left,  which  crosses  successively  the  (1  M.) 
railway  to  Civitli  Yecchia,  the  (3/4  M.)  railway  to  Albano,  and  imme- 
diately beyond  the  latter,  the  Strada  MiliUre  (p.  375).  To  the  left 
runs  the  unbroken  series  of  arches  of  the  Aequa  Felice  (p.  153),  and 
in  front  of  them  occasionally  appear  the  imposing  remains  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (p.  177)  and  Aqua  Marcia,  running  one  above  the  other.  The 
Aqua  Marcia,  56  M.  long,  constructed  by  the  Prator  Q.  Martins  Bex 
in  B.C.  146 ,  and  restored  in  1869,  brings  a  supply  of  water  from 
the  Sabine  Mts.  To  the  right,  a  view  of  the  Via  Appia  with  the 
tomb  of  CsBcilia  Metella. 

About  2  M.  from  the  gate  we  reach  the  so-called  Porta  Tarlw, 
an  arch  of  the  Aequa  Felice,  under  which  the  road  leads.  An  exqui- 
site view  is  enjoyed  hence  of  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  Mts.,  and 
a  little  farther  on,  the  Sabine  Mts.  also  come  in  sight.  Below  mns 
the  railway  to  Naples  and  Terracina.  —  About  Y2  ^*  f&^e^  on  rises 
the  Monte  del  GranOj  with  a  tower  (usually  closed),  whieh  com- 
mands a  magnificent  *Pakobama.  A  long  shaft  leads  to  an  ancient 
circular  tomb-chamber  in  the  Interior  of  this  hill,  where  the  io- 
called  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus  (now  in  the  Gapitoline 
Musem,  p.  237)  was  found. 

f.  From  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano. 

The  ezcarsion  to  the  Via  Appia  by  carriage,   inclading  halts,    ve* 

Jnires  3-3i/s  hrs.,  retarning  via  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Ladna  (p.  9n^ 
hrs.  An  exact  bargain  should  be  made  with  the  driver  on  the  bads  of 
the  tariff  for  drives  oatside  the  city  (comp.  p.  3  of  the  Appz.).  Good  vralk- 
ers  take  25  min.  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  to  the  Porta  Sam  S^a$Utm»; 
from  the  gate  to  the  Catacomb*  of  St.  Calixtus^  25  min.  \  thenee  to  tte 
beginning  of  the  excavated  portion  of  the  ancient  "Via  Appia^  90  Bin.  \  to 
the  Casale  Rotondo^  40  min.  more.  —  The  traveller  is  recommended  to 
drive  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  at  least  (one-horse  cab  80c),  or,  stlU 
bettery  aa  far  aa  the  Catacombs  of  Caliztns  (2Vs  fr.)t  «  visit  to  which  Is 
eoaveniently  comhinod.  with  this  excursion,  an^  \o  "vtoUl  IbAmee  lo  the 
^MAJe  Botondo   and  back  to  the  tomb  of  OttcWk^  lLe\e\\k\  ^3«>«w»  UiSksra 


the  Strada  MiliUre  to  the  right  to  t^O  mln.^  t'^e^U  k^^\«.lR\iW«%  1^^ 
'fovatini  to  the  Piazza,   di  San  Giovanni  \n  \-aXewio  Is-  *Me^  ^>«»«^  ^«^ 
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ways  and  omnibnses  are  to  be  foand,  a  walk  of  about  3  hrs.  in  all  from  the 
Oatacombs  to  the  Porta  San  Giovanni.  —  The  Rome,  Marino,  and  Albano  rail- 
way (p.  395)  may  also  be  used  in  either  direction,  to  or  from  the  stations 
of  Capannelle  or  Acqua  Santa  on  the  Via  Appia  Nuova,  whence  the  Via 
Appia  Antica  is  easily  reached. 

The  route  by  the  Via  dl  Porta  San  Sebastiano  to  the  Porta  San 
Sebastiano  (PI.  Ill,  30),  and  the  ruins  and  buildings  situated 
near  it,  are  described  at  pp.  278  et  seq. 

The  *Via  Appia »  the  military  road  constructed  by  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Csbcus  (in  B.C.  312),  led  through  the  ancient  Porta 
Capena  (p.  278),  vlt  Terracina  (p.  429),  to  Capua,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Beneventum  and  Brundisium.  In  1850-53 
it  was  excavated  as  far  as  the  11th  milestone,  where  it  is  now 
intersected  by  the  railway  to  Terracina  and  Nettuno  (p.  425).  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  Via  Appia  merits  its  proud  ancient  title  of 
the  'queen  of  roads'.  It  affords  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  shorter 
excursions  from  Rome.  As  far  as  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano  the 
road  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  vineyard  walls,  but  beyond  that 
point  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  prospect,  embracing  the  Campagna, 
the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts,  and  the  mountains,  while  numerous  an- 
cient tombs  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Very  few  of  the 
latter  are  preserved  intact;  but  the  remains  of  others  have  been 
carefully  restored  and  enclosed. 

The  road  descends  from  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  by  a  declivity 
corresponding  with  the  ancient  Clivus  Martia  j  and  after  4  min. 
passes  under  the  railway  to  Civitk  Vecchia  and  Leghorn.  It  then 
(3  min.)  crosses  the  brook  Almo  (see  below),  where  ruins  of  tombs 
are  observed  on  both  sides.  The  Via  Ardeatina  now  (5  min.)  diverges 
to  the  right ;  and  on  the  left  stands  the  small  church  of  Domine 
Quo  VadiB,  so  named  from  the  legend  that  St.  Peter,  fleeing  from 
the  death  of  a  martyr,  here  met  his  Master  and  enquired  of  him, 
'Domine  quo  vadis?'  to  which  he  received  the  reply,  *Venio  iterum 
crucifigi';  whereupon  the  apostle,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  returned. 
A  copy  of  the  footprint  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  impressed  on 
the  marble  is  shown  here  (original  at  San  Sebastiano,  p.  378).  — 
By  a  small  circular  chapel,  a  few  hundred  paces  beyond  the  church, 
a  field-road  (Vicolo  della  Caffarella)  diverges  to  the  left. 

This  field-road,  which  is  very  muddy  after  rain,  leads  for  V«  M.  be- 
tween hedges.    On  reaching  the  open  fields,  we  follow  the  road  descend- 
ing  to  the  left  to  the  mill.    Near  the  latter  is  situated  the  so-called 
Temple  of  the  Deus  Bedionlus  (the  'God  of  Beturn'),  a  Roman  tomb  on  the 
ancient  road  which  formerly  issued  from  the  now  closed  Porta  Latina 
(comp.  p.  375).    The  building  has  been  assumed   by  some,    but  without 
authority,  to  be  a  temple  erected  by  the  Romans,  after  the  retreat  of 
Hannibal.    The  front,  facing  the  K.,  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps ; 
the  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  in  the  left  side-wall.    One  side  is  ornamentft^ 
with  hexagonal  pilasters  in  niches,  the  whole  \>ftVB%wv  fe^^O^«w\.  »K«»sa.^^ 
of  skilful  brick  architecture.    The  interior  i^c^i  eoxA^vaa  Vw^  %N.w^^^  TtSft^ 
groined  VBulting.    The  architects  of  t\ie  "Rem^V^kf^witfe  ^i^^'KtV^  ^\.xv<^vfe.'^  -^ 
took  measarementa  of  this  edifice.  ,,       ^^  oaflo.vt'V.^^^ 

The  excnraion  may  be  continued  up  t\ie  vnWe^  oi  \\^«^  ^^JI^^cX^  V^i,^"^ 
whicb  IS  closed  by  the  conspicuous  hill  wU\i  VY^^  %.^^^  ol^x. 
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to  the  Cfrotto  o/Egeria  and  to  8ant^  Urbano  (see  below).  The  road  is  some- 
times blocked  by  gates,  and  the  visitor  must  either  climb  over  these,  or 
make  a  detour. 

The  Via  Appia  now  ascends,  with  a  picturesque  retrospect  of 
Aurelian's  wall  and  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  and  runs  for  the  next 
1/2  M.  between  monotonous  walls.  To  the  left,  in  the  Vigna  Vag-' 
nolini^  are  considerable  remains  of  the  largest  ancient  Colwnbarium 
yet  discovered  (p.  281).  Visitors  are  not  always  admitted.  Charming 
view  hence  of  the  valley  of  the  Caflfarella  and  the  Via  Latina. 

To  the  right.  No.  33,  11/4  M.  from  the  gate,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  St,  Calixtus  (p.  388),  furnished  with  an  inscrip- 
tion ,  and  shaded  with  cypresses. 

Farther  on  the  road  again  divides.  The  branch  straight  on  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Via  Appia  Antica  (see  below) ;  that  to  the  left,  the 
'Via  Appia  Pignatelli',  is  the  new  road  which  unites  near  the  rail- 
way-station of  Capannelle  (p.  396 ;  21/2  M.  from  the  bifurcation) 
with  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  (p.  375). 

From  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli,  a  field-path  leads  to  the  left  in 
9  min.  to  the  little  church  of  Sanf  TTrbano,  a  Roman  tomb,  long  regarded 
as  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  recognised  from  a  distance  by  its  red  brick 
walls.  It  seems  to  have  been  converted  into  a  church  in  the  iith  cen- 
tury. The  edifice  was  provided  with  a  portico  borne  by  four  Corinthian 
columns,  which  was  probably  walled  up  during  a  restoration  in  1634,  on 
which  occasion  the  buttresses  were  also  added.  —  The  Interior  is  adorned 
with  paintings  between  the  Corinthian  pilasters,  restored  under  Urban  VIII., 
but  interesting  on  account  of  their  origin.  They  were  executed,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  the  Crucifixion  over  the  door,  by  a  certain  Bonitzo 
in  the  year  iOll.  On  the  posterior  wall  is  Christ  on  a  throne  imparting 
blessings-,  also  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Urban,  and  St.  Cecilia. 

A  footpath  leads  on  to  a  small,  but  formerly  more  extensive  wood  on 
the  hill,  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban 
Mts.  This  is  known  as  ^e  Bosco  Sacro,  because  Kuma  is  said  to 
have  here  held  his  interviews  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  —  The  cart-road 
in  the  valley  leads  hence  to  the  left  in  a  few  min.  to  the  so-called  Grotto 
of  Egeria,  which  was  sought  for  here  owing  to  a  misinterpretation  of  a 
passage  of  Juvenal,  and  a  confusion  between  the  Aurelian  and  the  Ser- 
vian walls.  The  ^grotto'  is  a  Nympheeum,  originally  covered  with  marble, 
the  shrine  of  the  brook  Almo,  which  now  flows*  past  it  in  an  artificial 
channel,  and  was  erected  at  a  somewhat  late  period.  A  niche  in  the 
posterior  wall  contains  the  mutilated  statue  of  the  river-god,  standing  on 
corbels  from  which  water  used  to  flow.  The  niches  in  the  lateral  walla 
were  also  once  filled  with  statues. 

Following  the  branch  of  the  road  to  the  right,  the  Via  Appia 
Antica,  we  descend  past  the  entrance  (left,  No.  37,  VigpaRandan- 
ini)  of  the  Jewish  Catacombs  ($.  390),  and  reach  the  church  of  — 

San  SebaBtiano,  situated  1 V2  M.  from  the  gate.  This  church  has 

from  a  very  early  period  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  frequented 

by  pilgrims  (p.  xxxvi),  being  erected  over  the  catacombs  where  the 

remaina  of  so  many  martyrs  reposed.    Mention  of  it  is  first  made  in 

tAe  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.    Tlie  iotm  'wa.a  originally  that  of  a 

basilica,  but  in  i61 2  it  was  altered  to  ils  ^ife%en\\.  %V^^«k\i^  T\fls«wtto 

^ons/o  and  Giovanni  Vasanzio,    Tiie  poTl\co  \a  «\i^^^T\A^  \n  ^^^ 

^cient  columns  of  granite. 
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The  Ibt  Chapel  on  the  right  contains  the  original  *  footprint  of  Christ' 
on  stone  (p.  877).  The  last  chapel  on  the  right  was  designed  by  Carlo 
Maratta.  Over  the  High  Altar  is  a  painting  by  Innoceneo  Taeeoni,  a  pupil 
of  Annibale  Carracci.  The  first  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  good  statue  of 
St.  Sebastian,  designed  by  Bernini  and  executed  by  Oiorgini.  A  staircase 
on  the  left,  by  the  egress,  descends  to  the  Catacombs  (p.  390). 

Immediately  before  we  come  to  the  church ,  the  Via  delle  Sette 
Chiese  diverges  to  the  right,  intersecting  the  Via  Ardeatina  after 
10  min.,  and  in  4  min.  more  reaching  the  Basilica  of  St.  PetroniHa, 
or  of  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo  (p.  389).  Thence  to  San  Paolo  Fuori, 
IV2  M.,  see  p.  381. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Via  Appia  we  come  to  a  large  gateway 
on  the  left,  beside  which  is  the  *  CirciiB  of  HazentiiiB,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  The  name  of  the  founder  was  discovered  from  an 
inscription  (excavated  in  1825  and  now  huilt  into  the  wall  beneath 
the  entrance-arch  at  the  E.  end  of  the  circus),  which  is  dedicated 
to  Divus  Romulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius,  who  died  at  an  early  age 
in  309  A.  D.  The  circus  (350  yds.  long,  86  yds.  broad)  was  designed 
for  chariot-races.  —  The  area  within  the  circus  was  brought  under 
the  plough  in  1895,  so  that  visitors  must  content  themselves  with 
the  view  of  the  Circus  from  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 

Facing  the  Via  Appia  was  an  extensive  portico,  with  the  circular 
sepulchral  temple  of  Bomulus  in  the  middle,  and  behind  it  one  of  the 
principal  Entrances^  with  another  opposite  to  it  in  the  semicircle  which  "^ 
terminated  the  building  (on  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli,  p.  378).  At  the  sides 
were  other  gates,  of  which  the  first  on  the  right  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Porta  Libitina^  by  which  the  dead  were  carried  out.  On  each  side  of  the 
first-mentioned  main  entrance  were  the  carceres,  or  barriers.  The  chariots 
starting  hence  had  to  perform  seven  times  the  circuit  of  the  course, 
which  was  formed  by  the  seats  of  the  spectators  and  the  spina^  a  wall 
erected  longitudinally  in  the  centre  of  the  arena ,  and  embellished  with 
statues  and  obelisks,  one  of  which  last  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  l^avona 
(p.  212).  At  the  ends  of  this  wall  stood  the  f»e<a«,  or  goals.  The  spina 
was  placed  somewhat  obliquely,  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the  distance 
as  much  as  possible  to  those  starting  in  different  positions,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  carceres  are  in  an  oblique  line.  The  spectators  sat  on 
ten  surrounding  tiers  of  steps,  on  which  about  18,000  persons  could  be 
accommodated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  pottery  has  been  used  in  the 
vaulting  of  the  tiers  of  seats  (comp.  p.  375). 

The  road  again  ascends  and  leads  us  to  the  *  Tomb  of  Geecili^.^ 
Metella,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  views  of  the 
Campagna,  1^4  M.  from  the  Porta  San  Sebastiaiio.    It  is  a  circular 
structure,   65  ft.  in  diameter,  on  a  square  basis,  covered  with  tra- 
vertine.   The  frieze  which  runs   round   the  building  is   adorned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  skulls  of  oxen,  from  which  last  the  tomb 
is  sometimes  called  Capo  di  Bove.     On  a  marble  tablet  facing  the 
road  is  inscribed :   Caeeiliae  Q.  Cretici  Filiae  Metellae  Crassi^  i.e.  to 
the  daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus,  wife  of  the  you^l^exC^^.^^^sa.^"«5s^ 
of  the  triumvir  and  Cesar's  legate  iiv  Gjft.\3\  VrwVevvsfc  ^Oc^^  <^^i^^  ^^^ 
pbies  above  the  inscription).     T^e  iivtetVoT   ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^s^r, 
chamber.    The  edifice  dates  from  tVie  xev^tv  q1  ^^^'^^'^'^\^^^x^'=J^ 
^3th  cent,  the  Caetani  comerted  it  iuto  iXie^  Ivw^^  Q'i  ^  ^ 
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and  furnished  it  with  battlements.  To  this  extensive  castle,  which 
subsequently  passed  through  various  hands,  and  was  destroyed  under 
Sixtus  y.,  belong  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  palace,  and  a  church 
opposite.  —  About  4  min.  farther  on  the  Strada  MiUtare  mentioned 
at  p.  376  diverges  to  the  left;  it  is  usually  closed  to  carriages. 

As  far  as  this  neighbourhood  extends  a  lava-stream  which  once 
descended  from  the  Alban  Mts.  and  yielded  paving  material  for  the 
ancient  road.  The  more  interesting  part  of  the  Via  now  begins ;  the 
ancient  pavement  is  visible  in  many  places,  the  tombs  skirting  the 
road  on  both  sides  become  more  numerous  (though  many  have  left 
but  scanty  remains),  and  the  view  becomes  more  extensive  at  every 
step.  On  the  left  are  perceived  the  adjacent  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Marcia  and  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  latter  now  partly  converted  into 
the  modern  Acqua  Felice  (comp.  p.  376).  About  2^4  M.  from  the 
city-gate  we  reach  the  entrance  (a  notice  on  a  house  to  the  right) 
to  the  part  of  the  Via  Appia  excavated  since  1851,  flanked  beyond 
this  point  by  a  constant  succession  of  tombs.  Many  of  these  contain 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  worthy  of  careful  inspection. 

On  the  right  is  the  Fortezza  Appia  Anticaj  an  outwork  of  the 
new  fortifications  of  Rome.  —  In  the  Vigna  Lugari,  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  less  than  ^4  M.  farther  on,  is  the  large  so-caUed  Tomb  of 
^^St.  Vrbanus.  Behind  it  the  interesting  remains  of  a  Roman  ViUa 
have  been  excavated,  including  the  store-room  with  its  huge  terra- 
cotta vessels,  the  bath-room,  etc.  (fee  25  c). 

About  1 Y4  M.  farther  on,  on  the  left,  is  the  Casale  di  Santa  Maria 
Nuova.  Beyond  it  lie  the  extensive  ruins  named  Roma  FeccAia, 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  spacious  villa  of  the  Quintllii. 
Several  of  the  chambers  were  employed  as  baths.  On  the  right 
are  two  conical  tombs,  overgrown  with  grass  and  trees,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  the  Gampagna.  Close  by  is  an  Ustrmum, 
or  place  used  for  cremations,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  peperino. 

A  large  tomb  on  the  left ,  the  site  of  which  is  now  oceupied  by 
a  small  farm,  %  M.  from  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  is  named  the  Casale 
Rotondo.  It  may  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  view  (26  c. ; 
.  often  closed).  The  lofty  building  on  the  left ,  7  min.  from  the  Casale 
Rotondo,  is  also  an  ancient  tomb ,  on  which  the  Arabs  and  Normans 
erected  a  tower,  named  Tor  di  Selce  (tower  of  basalt). 

The  Via  Appia  from    the  Tor  di  Selce  to    Albano  (7V«  M.)  if  lest 
interesting.    Among  the  tombs  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  left,  2  M.  beyond 
"^or  di  Selce,  the  circular  Torraedo,  or  Palon^aro.    The  road  if  eroffed 
by  the  Terracina  and  Nettuno  railway,  a  little  beyond  which  if  the  OUeria 
delle  Frattocehie  (railway-station,  p.  426),  where  the  old  road  and  the  Via 
Appia  Kuova  nnite.    On  the  left  side  of  the  road  Glodius  once  possessed  a 
villa;  to  the  right  in  the  valley  lay  £ovt72ae,  a  colony  of  Alba  Longa,  with  a 
sanctu&ry  of  the  Gens  Julia,  wliere  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  drcos  may 
atiJl  be  traced,    fiemains  of  walls  and  tom\>a  ar^  «^Ti  qti  V^^^  vldea  of  the 
road.    A  large  aq  uare  structure,  about  3a  ft.  m  Yi«v%\A,  yiVCii \i«^% \ii^«a^^ 
Jong  erroneously  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  C\o(\\ub.  1\ift  ^^^  w«iAa,  ^|ga 
the  gate  of  Albano,  on  the  left,  la  the  so-caWeflL  ^om\>  ^\;^J^^^\^,?^ 
^ictureaqaely  situated  in  the  CMnpagna,  )a^\.N^e«.ti  \^i^  NS».  k^^\».  *aA 
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the  Via  Laurentina  (p.  383),  is  the  former  chUteau  of  Oeeohignola,  with 
an  old  tower  and  a  garden,  built  by  Paul  Y.  and  Leo  XII.  It  may  be 
reached  by  the  Via  Ardeatina  (p.  377)  in  about  IVs  br.  from  the  Porta 
San  Sebastiano. 

g.  From  the  Porta  San  Paolo. 

The  basilica  of  San  Paolo  Fvori  may  be  reached  by  electric  tramway 
from  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  193)  vi&  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Veritk  (p.  272)  \ 
comp.  19 o.  4  in  the  Appendix.  —  Walkers  from  the  Piazza  Bocca  della 
Veritik  to  the  Porta  San  Paolo  take  20  min.*,  thence  to  the  church  of  San 
Paolo  Fuoriy  V«  **'•  i  *o  t^e  ^»'«  Pontane,  >/«  br.  more.  —  A  digression  to  the 
three  churches  on  the  Aventine  (pp.  274,  275),  or  to  the  Monte  Testaccio 
(p.  276),  the  Protestant  Cemetery  (p.  277),  and  the  Pyramid  of  Gestius 
(p.  277),  may  be  conveniently  made  from  the  route  to  the  Porta  San  Paolo. 
—  The  tramway  should  be  used  outside  the  gate  at  least. 

Porta  San  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  18),  see  p.  278.  —  A  few  hundred  paces 
from  the  gate  the  road  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Givlt^  Yecchia 
and  Leghorn.  About  3  min.  farther  on  a  small  chapel  on  the  left 
indicates  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  legend,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  took  leave  of  each  other  on  their  last  journey.  —  Imme- 
diately before  we  reach  tbe  church,  the  pleasant  Via  delle  Sette 
Chiese  diverges  to  the  left  at  an  acute  angle  and  leads  to  S.  Sebasti- 
ano  on  tbe  Via  Appia,  2  M.  distant;  comp.  p.  378. 

*8an  Paolo  Faoxi  le  Hura,  founded  in  388  by  Valentinian  II. 
and  Theodosius  on  the  site  of  a  small  church  of  Constantine,  was 
completed  by  Honorius  and  was  restored  and  embellished  by  many 
of  the  popes,  especially  Leo  III.  Prior  to  tbe  great  fire  of  the  night 
of  15th  July,  1823,  which  destroyed  almost  the  entire  building  ex- 
cept the  choir,  this  was  the  finest  and  most  interesting  church  at 
Rome.  It  was  a  basilica  with  double  aisles  and  open  roof;  and 
the  architrave,  supported  by  eighty  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and 
Parian  marble,  was  adorned  with  busts  of  the  popes.  It  contained 
numerous  ancient  mosaics  and  frescoes,  and  in  the  Gonfessio  the 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Paul,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  interred 
by  a  pious  woman  named  Lucina  on  her  property  here.  The  front 
towards  the  Tiber  was  approached  by  a  colonnade,  and  early  in  the 
middle  ages  an  arcaded  passage  connected  it  with  the  city. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  Leo  XII.  began  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, which  was  presided  over  by  Belli,  and  afterwards  by  Poletti, 
The  transept  was  consecrated  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1840,  and  the 
whole  church  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Council.  The  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  outside  the 
Porta  Portese  in  1891  again  considerably  injured  the  church.  The 
plan  and  the  dimensions  are  the  same,  but  for  slight  divergences,  as 
those  of  the  original  building ,  though  the  gorgeous  decoration  is 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  char&ctet  ol  «».  «w\:| -^^vvTv^^^ax*. 
basilica.  —  The  chief  Facade,  Twitli  a  ^Ol\.\c\l^^i^^^^^^  "^^^^^ 
monolithic  columna  of  Simplon  gianite,  is  tv«tvei^^.Qr««^^'^^^C^'^4». 
The  mosaics  on  the  upper  part  otit,  tft^^^^«^^'«^^  ^^'^'t^%.  '^'^ 
Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  symboUcal  Bt^le  oi  t\i^  ^^^^^  OV^^^"^^  ^ 


.-^^ 
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the  four  great  prophets  helow  them,  were  execnted  hy  F.  Agrlcola 
and  Consoni,  in  the  papal  mosaic  manufactory  (1885). 

The  ♦Interior  (130  yds.  in  length,  65  yds.  in  width,  75  ft.  in 
height),  with  double  aisles  and  a  transept,  is  entered  by  the  portico 
on  the  N.  side  (or  from  the  road  at  the  E.  end,  by  a  side-door 
adjoining  the  campanile,  and  through  the  vestibules  mentioned 
below).  The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which  is  richly  coffered  instead  of 
being  open ,  as  formerly,  is  borne  by  80  columns  of  granite  from 
the  Simplon. 

The  imposing  effect  of  the  vast  dimensions  and  the  costly  materiala 
of  tbe  church  is  best  perceived  from  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  a  little 
on  one  side.  The  two  yellowish  columns  of  oriental  alabaster  at  the  en- 
trance, as  well  as  the  four  of  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar,  were  presented 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  malachite  pedestals  by  the  Bmp. 
^Nicholas  I.  of  Russia.  Above  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  inner  aisles, 
and  in  the  transept,  is  a  long  series  of  Portrait  Medallion*  of  all  the  popes 
in  mosaic  (each  5  ft.  in  diameter).  Between  the  windows  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Navb  are  representations  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  by  Oagliardi^  PodetH^ 
Consoni^  Balbi^  etc.  The  windows  of  the  external  aisles  were  shattered  by 
the  explosion  in  1891.  On  the  sides  of  the  approach  to  the  transept  are 
the  colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  •,  the  *C<m/c«*to,  or  shrine,  is  richly 
decorated  with  red  and  green  marble  from  Peloponnesian  quarries,  which 
were  known  in  antiqnity. 

The  Chancel  Arch  is  adorned  with  (freely  restored)  Mosaics  of  the  5th 
cent.,  executed  by  order  of  Galla  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius  and  Arcadins: 
Christ  with  the  24  Elders  of  the  Revelation.  On  the  side  next  the  transept : 
Christ  in  the  centre,  left  St.  Paul,  right  St.  Peter.  —  Under  the  arch  is  the 
High  Altab,  with  a  ^Canopy  by  Amolfo  di  Camhio^  the  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence,  and  his  assistant  Pauhts  (1285).  The  Easter  CandekOn'um, 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  ornamentation  of  animal  forma 
and  foliage,  in  raised  work,  is  by  Niccold  de  Angiolo  and  Peirus  VassalletUu 
(p.  383 ;  i3th  cent.).  In  the  Tbibunb  arc  ^Mosaics  of  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  cent.:  in  the  centre  Christ,  with  Pope  Honorius  III.  at  his  feet;  on 
the  right  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew,  on  the  left  SS.  Paul  and  Luke.  Under  these 
are  the  Apostles  and  two  angels.  Below  them  is  the  modem  episcopal  throne. 
—  Left  Tbansbpt.  Altar  with  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  by  Camuecini 
and  the  statues  of  St.  Romuald  by  Stocchi^  and  St.  Gregory  by  Laboureur, 
(1st)  Chapel  of  St.  Stbphbn,  with  a  statue  of  the  saint  by  Rin.  mnakH^  and 
two  pictures  (Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Podesti^  and  the  Council  of  high- 
priests,  by  Coghettx).  (2nd)  Cappella  del  Cbocifisso  :  in  front  of  the  mosaic 
below  the  crucifix  in  this  chapel  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  adherents  pro- 
nounced the  vows  of  their  new  order,  22nd  April,  1541.  —  Bight  Tbahskpt. 
Altar  with  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Vii^in  by  QUiUo 
Romano  and  Franc.  I^Mii  (p.  331),  and  statues  of  SS.  Benedict  and  Scholastica 
by  Qnaccherini  and  Baini.  (1st)  Gap.  del  Coro,  designed  by  Carlo  Mcuiernoj 
adjoining  the  Tribune,  was  spared  by  the  fire.  (2nd)  Gap.  di  San  Bxhudibtto, 
with  a  statue  of  St.  Benedict  by  Tenerani. 

In  a  straight  direction  from  the  right  transept  is  the  entrance  to   the 
cloisters  (see  below)  ^  to  the  left  we  pass  through  several  chapels  con- 
taining some  ancient  but  freely  restored  frescoes,  and  reach  a  Vkstibulx 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Gregory  XYI.,  and  a  few  ancient  frescoes  and 
mosaics  (half-figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  dating  from  about  the  5th 
cent,   etc.).    In  this  room  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  church  beside  the 
campanile  mentioned  above,  and  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Saoviity, 
wbicb  containa  several  good  oil-padntings.    Over  l\xft  ^oot  Vsv^  %cxs<tix^Ln«  of 
Christ  (by  JSignorelli  f),  on  the  right  a  M.adonxia  en\\xTOTife^vjSfti^%."B«Bft^«X^ 
^y  Peter,  and  Justina.    Also  four  single  ftgxxxea  o^  Vitv^  %%.m^  %^t^\a.  — ^;;^;*v 
^  beyond  the  sacristy  (adm.  only  on  8pec\«\  ^^^^^^^^^^^V^.h;^S 
^5^fpre  of  Pope  Boniface  IX./an  inlexealm^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
I6tb  century.     A  closed  cabinet  Uete  con\A\ns\.\x«.>i^Q^'«*^<^^^^^^^ 
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ancient  basilica,  executed  at  Constantinople  in  1070  by  StauraMiot  by  order 
of  the  consul  Pantaleon;  in  spite  of  injuries  inflicted  by  fire  and  thieves, 
it  still  retains  much  of  its  former  magnificence.  It  is  adorned  with  scenes 
from  sacred  history  inlaid  in  silver. 

The  monastery  attached  to  the  church  ,  which  belonged  to  the 
Benedictines  from  1442,  has  been  secularised.  The  beautiful 
♦Cloistbbs  (Chiostro)  of  the  12-13th  cent.  (p.  Ixil)  are  not  inferior 
even  to  those  of  the  Lateran.  According  to  the  mosaic  inscription 
round  the  wall  they  were  commenced  by  the  abbot  Petrus  de  Capua 
(1193-1208),  and  completed  under  John  V.  (1208-41);  the  de- 
coration is  perhaps  by  Petrus  VassallettuSy  a  master  in  this  kind  of 
work  (comp.  p.  293).  On  the  walls  are  numerous  heathen  and  early- 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  Catacombs,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  sculptures,  among  them  a  large  sarcophagus 
with  the  history  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  The  cloisters  have  been 
declared  a  ^monumento  nazionale'  (no  fee). 

The  main  road  leads  on  in  a  straight  direction  and  (7  min.  beyond 
the  church)  divides  at  the  Osteria  del  Ponticello :  on  the  right  the 
ancient  Via  Ostiensis  diverges  to  Ostia  (p.  418),  and  on  the  left  the 
Via  Laurentina  leads  in  25  min.  to  the  — 

Abbadia  delle  Tre  Fontane  (ad  aquas  Salvias),  which  was  almost 
deserted  on  account  of  the  unhealthlness  of  the  situation  and  was 
made  over  in  1868  to  French  Trappists.  Owing  to  extensive  plant- 
ations of  the  rapidly-growing  eucalyptus  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  place  has  improved.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  legend  that 
the  apostle  Paul  was  executed  here,  and  that  his  head  was  observed 
to  make  three  distinct  leaps ,  corresponding  to  which  there  welled 
forth  three  different  fountains.  The  court  surrounding  the  three 
churches  is  approached  by  an  archway  bearing  traces  of  painting, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  church  of  John  the ' 
Baptist  (visitors  ring ;  25  c). 

Santi  Yincenso  ed  Anastasio,  the  largest  of  the  churches,  a  basilica 
in  the  ahcient  style,  founded  by  Honorius  I.,  and  restored  in  1221  by  Ho- 
norius  III.,  as  the  inscription  to  the  left  of  the  choir  records,  has  lately 
again  undergone  restoration.  It  has  retained  many  mediseval  peculiari- 
ties, and  in  particular  the  marble  windows  over  the  nave.  The  portico 
bears  traces  of  paintings,  including  the  portrait  of  Honorius  III. 

To  the  right  is  the  second  church,  the  circular  Santa  Maria  Scala  Coeli, 
80  called  from  the  'vision'  here  vouchsafed  to  St.  Bernard,  to  whom  In- 
nocent III.  had  presented  the  monastery,  of  a  heavenly  ladder,  on  which 
angels  were  conducting  to  heaven  the  persons  whom  his  prayers  had  released 
from  purgatory.  In  its,  present  form  the  church  dates  from  the  close  of 
the  loth  century.  The  tribune  contains  good  mosaics  by  Franc.  Zucca: 
SS.  Zeno(?),  Bernard,  Vincent  the  deacon,  and  Anastasins(?),  revered  by 
Clement  VIII.  and  Card.  Aldobrandini,  the  finisher  of  the  church. 

The  third  church,  San  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane,  stands   on  the  a^<\t 
where  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded^  wsA  ^.wjXaScftA  "Casi  XJaxa^^ 
springs  already  mentioned.    In  the  centra  \8  Wi  wi\,\<^<fe  xaft^^«.  '^^^^^^^f!*. 
ing  the  four  reasons,  found  at  Ostia  in  i?fe^.    ^i  \Xi*  «^^7^>"^>^SJ^^S^ 
stands  the  column  of  white  marble  to  wliich  St.  'PvoX  \a  awA.  ^^t^^  VSS^- 
bound  at  the  time  of  his  execution.    Tlie  pxeaeivX.  «^^'^^'^?l^r!if^c^««s..  -«^««' 
Before  leaving,  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  t^e  eA^JXXVvTiV^Q^ 
a  glass  of  eac&Iyptns  liqueur  is  offered,  to  \Am  ^^»«i  ^  ^•»* 
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The  hills  above  the  abbey,  which  are  honeycombed  with  pnixi* 
Ian  a  pita,  comnLaad  delizhtfol  views.  PnxzolaiiA-earth,  mixed  vid 
lime,  prodaoes  the  ext'ellent  Roman  cement. 


The  Catacombs. 


Ancient  and  Chri^rian  Rome  seem  to  be  separated  by  a  wide  chaa. 
if  the  modem  app«^aranee  of  the  city  ali)ne  be  resarded.  The  mostaBdm 
churches  having  dioappeared,  or  being  concealed  beneath  a  modern  gv!. 
the  earlieflt  Christian  monaments  of  any  importance  are  several  cflatsrie: 
letter  than  the  last  Bnnutn  structures.  This  interval  is  satisfactorih  BSai 
np  by  the  Cataeomhs,  or  burial-places  of  the  early  Christians.  —  I« 
travellers  will  be  sati^ded  with  a  visit  to  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Cbtfrtai.  nc 
perhaps  those  of  St.  DomUiOa  or  St.  Agnes  (all  shown  daily,  except  la  nic- 
unmtner;  comp.  pp.388,  and  873.390).  The  custodians  famish  lights  bitlcT 
anything  like  a  close  inspection  visitors  are  advised  to  provide  ikemkiK 
with  randies  also.  On  '22nd  ^ov.  the  Catacombs  of  Calixtns  are  illamiiiUK 
and  op^n  to  the  public.  Information  as  to  admission  to  the  other  eiti- 
combs  may  be  obtained  of  the  custodians  of  the  Calixtns  Catacombs.  T^- 
temperatiire  in  the  Catacombs  is  mild  and  the  air  dry,  bnt  a  Ught  vm 
is  advisable  for  those  entering  them  on  a  hot  snnny  day.  The  pissf^ 
are  sometimes  muddy. 

.Scientific  visitors  may  apply  for  additional  information  to  the  te- 
miMtione  di  Sacra  Areheoloffia,  the  secretary  of  which  ia  Mottaigmtt  IkSt 
Crostarotay  Via  del  Quirinale  24. 

I.  ifisTOBT  OF  THB  CATACOMBS.  The  tenn  'Cataeomte'  i> 
modern,  having  been  extended  from  those  nndei  San  Sebaatiiiio,  v 
which  the  topo^aphical  name  ^ad  eatacumbas'  was  anciently  if- 
plied,  to  the  others  also.  The  early  Christians  gave  tbeii  bani^' 
places  the  Greek  name  of  CotmeUria^  i.  e.  resting  or  sleeping^platt^ 
with  reference  to  the  hope  of  the  resoirection.  The  Roman  law,  fn- 
qiiently  re-enacted  during  the  empire,  prohibiting  the  Intemieiit  fi 
the  dead,  or  even  their  ashes,  within  the  precincts  of  the  dtf,  w 
of  course  binding  on  the  Christians  also.  We  accordingly  And  Aei 
burying-piaces  situated  outside  the  gates,  on  the  great  M^iOidi- 
While  the  European  nations  had  become  accustomed  to'diipoit 
of  their  dead  by  cremation,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  letsine^ 
the  practice  of  interment.  The  prevalence  of  the  Jewish  inihieitt 
among  tlie  Christians  gave  rise  to  the  excavation  of  sabtemseai 
ptsflages,  in  the  lateral  walls  of  which  recesses  were  made  for  tk 
reception  of  the  corpses.  Burial-places  of  this  description  are  to  K 
found  at  Naples,  Syracuse ,  Chiusi,  Yenosa,  in  Alexandria  (ii  J 
Sgypt),  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  where  they  an  chi^^ 
1  in  the  strata  of  soft  tufa  which  is  fonnd  in  the  immediift 
and  is  of  no  value  for  building  purposes. 
■^n  took  their  rise  from  Family  2VmiA«,wki(£ 
iii«\'^io^i\&\.Q^^^  «\is^  ^sti^SbS^iA  of  Imo^ 
i^«t%.    ^^^  v^'^TQ^j^i^^  ^  ^Quaa^«A 
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its  own  and  to  take  the  management  of  those  already  existing ;  and 
this  supervision  seems  soon  to  have  embraced  all  the  Christian 
hurial -places.    Each  district  was  presided  over  by  a  presbyter. 

During  the  3rd  cent,  the  persecuted  Christians  frequently  sought 
safety  in  the  Catacombs;  and  not  a  few  suffered  martyrdom  in 
their  subterranean  places  of  refuge.  Peace  was  at  length  restored  to 
the  Church  and  security  to  the  Catacombs  by  Constantino  the  Greaf  s 
edict  of  Milan.  Throughout  the  4th  cent,  interments  here  were 
customary,  but  they  became  rarer  towards  the  end  of  that  cent., 
and  were  entirely  discontinued  in  the  5th,  as  it  then  became  usual 
to  inter  the  dead  near  the  churches.  The  last  three  Catacombs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  constructed  by  Pope  Julius  I.  in  336*47. 

The  Catacombs,  however,  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
still  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  pilgrims  and  the  devout.  As  early  as 
about  370  Pope  Damasus  I.  caused  numerous  restorations  to  be 
made,  and  many  of  the  tombs  to  be  furnished  with  beautiful  metri- 
cal inscriptions ;  apertures  for  light  and  staircases  were  construct- 
ed to  facilitate  the  access  of  visitors ;  and  the  walls  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  were  decorated  with  paintings,  which  differ  mater- 
ially from  those  of  the  earliest  Christians  in  subject  and  treatment. 
During  the  frequent  devastations  undergone  by  the  city,  however, 
the  Catacombs  were  also  pillaged  and  injured,  the  first  time  on 
the  occasion  of  the  siege  by  the  Goths  in  537,  and  afterwards  dur- 
ing the  siege  by  theLongobards  in  755,  when  they  suffered  still  more 
seriously.  'The  invaders  ransacked  the  burial-places  of  the  martyrs 
with  pious  zeal,  searching  for  the  bones  of  saints,  which  they  deemed 
more  precious  than  gold,  and  giving  them  arbitrary  names,  carried 
them  home  in  hope  of  selling  them  at  a  great  price.  These  men 
dug  with  the  ardour  of  gold-seekers ;  that  a  skeleton  was  found  In 
Roman  soil  was  sufficient  warrant  to  them  for  attributing  mira- 
culous virtue  to  it,  and  thus  it  probably  happened  that  the  bones 
of  those  who  had  in  their  time  descended  to  the  Catacombs  as 
sinners,  were  suddenly  brought  to  light  again  as  the  remains  of  the 
saints  of  heaven.'  After  these  different  plunderings  the  Catacombs 
were  restored  by  John  III.  (560-73)  and  Paul  I.  (757-68) ;  but  the 
transference  of  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  to  the  altars  of  the  city 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  most  wholesale  manner.  In  609, 
when  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  the  Pantheon  as  a  church,  he  caused 
twenty-eight  waggon-loads  of  the  bones  of  *saints'  to  be  deposited 
beneath  the  altar ;  and  an  extant  inscription  records  that  no  fewer 
than  2300  corpses  of  'martyrs'  were  buried  in  Santa  Prassede  on  20th 
July,  817.  Hadrian  I.  (772-95)  and  Leo  III  (795-816)  also  made 
attempts  to  preserve  the  Catacombs  from  ruin,  but  the  task  was 
abandoned  by  Paschalis  I.  (817-24^,  %.tt«  ^V^'a.fe  ^\afe  HXsa^^^.'^w' 
combs  gradually  fell  Into  oblivion,  tVioae  wn^e^T  ^^w'^0&^'«^^'»^^  ^^^'^ 
remaining  accessible  to  the  visits  oi  i^i\gi\m^.  vvvfeC)^'^-- 

At  length  we  And  traces  of  lene^ed  ^^Vt^  ^^  ^  ^«^  ""^ 
Baedskbr.    ItAly  II.    13th  Bdltton.  ^^ 
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combs  in  the  15th  cent,  partly  by  pilgrims,  and  partly  by  members 
of  the  Roman  academy  of  the  humanists,  but  the  scientific  explora- 
tion did  not  begin  until  fully  a  century  later.  On  May  Slst,  1578 
some  workmen  accidentally  discovered  an  ancient  CoBmeterium  near 
the  Via  Salaria,  and  from  that  period  the  subject  began  to  excite 
general  and  permanent  interest ;  and  the  Roman  church  has  since 
then  regarded  the  supervision  of  Roma  Sotterranea  as  a  point  of 
honour.  The  pioneer  of  the  scientific  examination  of  the  Cata- 
combs was  Antonio  Bosio  of  Malta,  who  devoted  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life  to  the  task;  his  *Roma  Sotterranea*  was  not  published 
till  1632,  three  years  after  his  death.  His  researches,  although 
afterwards  followed  up  by  other  scholars,  were  at  length  threatened 
with  oblivion,  but  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has 
been  worthily  succeeded  by  the  Jesuit  Marchi  and,  above  all,  by 
Giovanni  Battiata  De  Rossi  (d.  1894),  the  archaeologist.  The  last 
published  the  result  of  his  indefatigable  labours  in  a  Collection  of 
Ancient  Christian  Inscriptions  (1st  vol.  1861,  2nd  vol.  1889),  in  a 
work  entitled  ^Roma  Sotterranea^  (1st  vol.  1864,  2nd  vol.  1867, 
3rd  vol.  1877),  and  in  the  ^Bullettino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana* 
(1863  et  seq.).  English  readers  may  consult  Roma  Sotterranea  by 
Northcote  and  Brownlow  (London,  1878-80).  Comp.  also  p.  xxviil. 
n.  The  Abkangembnt  op  thb  Catacombs  was  originally  ex- 
tremely simple.  Narrow  passages,  2^/2  ft.  in  width,  afterwards  even 
less  (1^/4  ft.),  were  excavated  and  furnished  with  loculi,  or  recesses 
in  the  sides,  of  the  length  of  the  body  to  be  interred.  These  niches 
were  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  many  as  three  and  more  being 
sometimes  thus  disposed ,  and  when  the  body  was  interred  they 
were  closed  with  tablets  of  marble,  or  terracotta,  which  were 
either  left  plain,  or  (at  first)  merely  recorded  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  addition  *m  pace\  The  older  inscriptions  are 
usually  in  Greek,  but  the  later  always  in  Latin.  This  change  il- 
lustrates the  progress  of  Christianity  from  the  position  of  an  alien 
creed  to  that  of  the  accepted  religion  of  a  native  and  national 
community.  Various  ornaments  and  memorials  and  sometimes  do- 
mestic utensils  were  interred  along  with  the  deceased.  Adjacent  to 
the  slabs  which  closed  the  niches  were  frequently  placed  earthen 
lamps,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  dark  passages.  The  niches 
are  generally  empty  in  consequence  of  the  mania  for  relic-hunting, 
already  mentioned.  The  practice  of  leaving  all  the  monuments  in 
the  places  in  which  they  are  found  is  of  very  recent  introduction. 

The  increase  of  the  community  and  the  transformation  of  burial- 
places   originally  intended   for   families  and   their  co- believers 
j'/ito  public  cemeteries  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  external  arrange- 
—  -^ntg  of  the  Catacombs.    By  deg;reea  t\ie7  -vei^  eiAftYvSL^\  t\ie  ^as- 

became  narrower  and  higher,  ox  loae  \ii  %ft^cti\  ^\.^%^^  wmfc- 
-  m&ny  as  five,   one  a\)ove  auotliex.    CaU^^niXk^ ^Tv^pasJ^^ 
rere  connected  by  means  ot  h^n?  e^^a.^M^.x\Q\^^^w^^^^^^^- 
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plicated  nature  of  these  alterations  and  extensions  is  still  apparent 
to  the  observer.  These  operations  were  carried  out  hy  a  regular 
society  of  Foaaores  (or  diggers),  who  ceased  to  exist  only  when  the 
use  of  the  Catacombs  was  discontinued.  The  system  of  monotonous 
passages  was  sometimes  broken  by  the  introduction  of  larger  cham- 
bers, which  were  used  as  cubicula  (*bed-rooms'),  or  family  burial- 
places,  and  were  private  property.  Lastly  we  also  find  chambers 
that  were  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship ;  but  these 
all  date  from  the  4th  cent. ,  when  the  celebration  of  ecclesiastical 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  came  into  vogue.  The  ordinary 
services  were  performed  in  the  private  dwelling-houses  in  the  city, 
and  not  in  the  Catacombs,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed.  The 
community  assembled  at  the  tombs  only  on  the  occasion  of  the 
general  festivals  of  the  dead. 

III.  The  Decoration  of  thb  Catacombs  is  one  of  their  most 
interesting  features.  Christian  art  in  origin  could,  of  course,  be 
but  an  application  of  ancient  forms  to  the  new  objects  and  con- 
ceptions introduced  by  the  new  religion.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  Catacombs  are  therefore  in  no  respect  different  in  style 
from  contemporaneous  works»  and  with  them  shared  in  the  at  first 
gradual  but  afterwards  precipitate  and  almost  total  degradation  of 
art.  The  best  frescoes  belong  to  the  end  of  the  1st  and  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century.  "With  the  general  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  3rd  and  4th  century,  artistic  forms  became  distorted 
and  unpleasiiig.  Even  in  the  case  of  decorative  works  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  Christian  and  heathen  art,  at  least 
during  the  earlier  periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  the  subjects  is  observable  firom  the  earliest  period. 
Comparatively  few  historical  paintings  are  met  with,  i.e.  paintings 
intended  simply  to  illustrate  some  event  from  Jewish  or  Christian 
history.  Once  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  themselves  are  observed 
(Catacombs  of  Priscilla) ;  generally  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
Magi,  varying  in  number,  who  present  their  offerings,  as  in  the 
Catacombs  of  SS.  Calixtus,  Domitilla,  and  Priscilla.  Scenes  of 
martyrdom  do  not  occur  earlier  than  the  5th  century. 

The  great  majority,  however,  of  the  paintings  represent  scenes 
symbolical  of  the  doctrines  and  hopes  of  Christianity.    That  of  most 
frequent  recurrence  is  the  Resurrection,  typified  either  by  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  who  appears  at  a  door  wrapped  in  his  grave-clothes, 
while  Christ,  represented  beardless,   stands  before  it  with  a  wand, 
or  by  the  history  of  Jonah  sitting  under  the  gourd ,  the  prophet 
swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  his  final  esca.'^ft.  TVvCk  ^<5k^^  ^^^"^^"^ 
also  freguentJy  appears,  with  the  lost  akee^  onW^  ^wiJAftx^  .»  "'^^^^ 
sometimes  surrounded  by  lanibs.    AbiaViwn?^  ^^^crAfc^-*^^^^'^^^^^ 
Ark,  and  the  Hebrew  Children  in  t\ie  il©T^  ^^^^'''^^^'^^T\^\'^'^ 
same  category.   Daniel  in  the  liona'  den  U  Mvot'tie.T  lv4QXi:sv\.«^  ^ 
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and  he  is  generally  represented  with  his  hands  raised  in  prayer, 
an  attitude  in  which  the  deceased  themselYes  are  often  depicted 
('orantesO.  The  Miracles  of  Christ  also  recur  frequently.  In  the 
'sacrament-chapels'  of  the  Calixtus  Catacombs  we  also  meet  with 
representations  of  Baptism^  in  realistic  style,  and  the  Ltut  Supper^ 
treated  symbolically.  The  fish,  too,  by  a  kind  of  acrostic,  formed 
an  important  Christian  symbol ,  as  the  Greek  f/^jp  (flsh)  consists 
of  the  initial  letters  of:  Ifjoovg  XQiajog  Oeov  Ylog  SmTrjq  (Jesus 
Christ  the  Sayiour,  Son  of  God).  All  these  subjects  and  many 
others,  especially  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  contain 
a  typical  reference  to  New  Testament  history  (such  as  Moses  smit- 
ing the  rock),  recur  continually  in  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs 
and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi.  The 
inscriptions  corresponding  to  these  were,  as  already  mentioned 
(p.  386),  of  a  Yery  simple  description  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  after  which  they  become  more  lengthy,  and  contain 
more  elaborate  ejaculations  of  grief  and  hope.  —  For  purposes  of 
study,  the  collections  of  pictures,  inscriptions,  and  sarcophagi 
in  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran  (p.  296)  will  be  found 
convenient.  Important  inscriptions  are  also  preserved  in  the  Gal- 
lerla  Lapidaria  in  the  Vatican  (p.  345). 

The  Catacombs  extend  around  the  city  in  a  wide  circle,  the  minor- 
ity, however,  being  concentrated  between  the  Via  Salaria  and  the 
Via  Nomentana  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Via  Latina,  the  Via  Appia, 
and  the  Via  Ostiensis  on  the  other.  Upwards  of  forty  different 
Catacombs,  varying  greatly  in  extent,  and  only  partially  accessible, 
have  been  discovered.  According  to  Michele  de  Rossi's  caxeful 
calculations,  they  cover  an  area  of  615  acres.  In  order,  however,  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  extent,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  passages  run  one  above  another,  as  many  as  five  being  some- 
times thus  disposed.  The  highest  of  these  lie  22-25  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  lowest  are  40-50  ft.  deeper.  If  the 
whole  of  these  subterranean  passages  were  placed  in  a  continnous 
line,  their  total  length  would  be  about  545  English  miles.  The  most 
important  of  the  Catacombs  only  need  be  enumerated  here,  and  of 
these  the  most  instructive  are  the  — 

*  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtns  on  the  Via  Appia,  iVi  M.    beyond 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  (p.  378).    On  entering  the  vigna  in  which 
they  are  situated,  we  perceive  a  small  ancient  brick  building  with 
three  apses  beside  the  custodians'  hut  (where  the  entrance-fee  of 
1  fr.  is  paid  and  a  monk  obtained  as  guide).    This  was  identified 
about  1850  by  Giov.  Batt.  de  Rossi  as  the  ancient  Oratorium  Sa/ncti 
Callisti  in  Arenarm,   It  now  contains  inscriptions  and  reliefii  from 
the  Catacombs,  and  a  bust  of  De  Koa%\.  — t\3Lft  y^^^colX.  ^Ti^aace  to 
*  Catacombs  immediately  adjoins  t\Aa  X^xjiX^m^.    t^ '^^%%%«k  ^'•P^i^ 
«/«  traversed,  and  the  •Camera  Papde,  ox  Cwb\«A\«nv  Jw».V 
»  ohambei  of  considerable  dimeiisVoiis,  i^  ^^iQuxw^tva^^^Vaft 
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left,  containing  the  tombs  of  several  popes  or  'bishops'  (Anteros, 
Lucius,  Fabianns,  and  Eutychianus) ;  originally  also  that  of  Six- 
tus  II.,  who  died  as  a  martyr  in  the  Catacombs  in  258.  In  front 
of  the  rear  wall  is  a  long  metrical  inscription  in  honour  of  the  last, 
composed  by  Pope  Damasus  I.  about  the  close  of  the  4th  cent. ,  and 
engraved  in  elegant  and  decorated  characters  invented  specially  for 
the  purpose  by  Furius  Dionysius  Philocalus,  the  secretary  of  that 
pope.  Outside  the  entrance,  on  both  sides,  a  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions have  been  scratched  by  devout  visitors  of  the  4-6th  cent- 
uries. We  next  enter  a  chamber, open  above,  which  once  contained 
the  Tomb  of  8t.  Cecilia^  whose  remains  are  now  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (p.  360).  On  the  wall  here  are  several 
Byzantine  paintings  of  the  7-8th  cent. :  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Urban,  and 
a  head  of  Christ.  The  walls  of  the  aperture  for  light  bear  traces  of 
other  frescoes.  On  St.  Cecilia's  Day  (22nd  Nov.)  mass  is  celebrated 
here  (comp.  p.  384).  In  the  sides  of  the  passages  near  these  chapels 
are  several  tomb-ohambers  known  as  'sacrament  chapels',  which 
are  adorned  with  symbolical  representations  of  the  communion,  bap- 
tism, and  other  scenes  of  the  kind  already  mentioned  (p.  387).  Then 
follow  the  Tomb  Chamber  of  Pope  Eusebius  (309-11),  with  a  6th  cent, 
copy  of  an  inscription  by  Damasus,  and  another  with  two  sarcophagi 
still  containing  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  one  of  them  preserved 
in  a  mummy-like  form,  the  other  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The 
Tomb  of  Pope  Comeliua  (251-52)  originally  belonged  to  the  separate 
cemetery  of  Lucina. 

The  Cataoombi  of  88.  Nerem  and  Aohilleai,  or  of  Domitilla 
(open  daily,  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk ;  adm.  1  fr.),  near  the  Catacombs 
of  Calixtus,  on  the  Via  delle  Sette  Chiese  (p.  379),  contain  the  greatest 
number  of  inscriptions  (upwards  of  900),  and  are  among  the  earliest 
foundations  of  the  kind,  vying  in  antiquity  with  the  Crypts  of  St. 
Lucina,  and  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla.  Domitilla  was  a  member 
of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Flavii.  In  two  of  the  five  ancient  en- 
trances are  frescoes  of  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  representing  genii 
in  the  Pompeian  style,  the  earliest  figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Daniel,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  catacomb  is  the  large  and  nearly 
quaidTaLngul&T  Basilica  of  8t  Petronillaj  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  the  daughter  of  St.  Peter.  The  basilica,  excavated  in  1875,  is 
built  in  the  second  story  of  the  catacomb  and  projects  with  its  roof 
into  the  open  air.  It  contains  nave  and  aisles  with  a  forecourt,  and 
its  ground-plan  is  approximately  a  square.  On  the  column  of  a 
canopy  is  represented  the  ipartyrdom  of  St.  Achilleus  in  relief,  per- 
haps the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  (5th  cent.).  Everything  else  is 
in  a  ruined  condition,  but  the  church  has  recently  \n^«vw  ^«S5c%  a*.- 
stored.   It  was  used  from  the  5th  to  itie  ^t\i  ^iwA.  <iT^^ . 

The  CktMombB  ot  St  PwBtextatu* »  on  XV^^^V*^  ^^^"^^  .^wCTrtl- 
Sant'  Urbano  (p,  378^  contain  decoiationft  ^VniVi^x  Vi  ^V^^^  X^^t^^ 
tlon  of  the  Vigilea  at  Trastevere  (p.  ^h^\    ^'Ol  X\ii^  \>x«va\-^  ^ 
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Yibia  here  are  still  to  be  seen  gnostic  heretical  representations  (Her- 
mes as  conductor  of  the  dead,  etc.)- 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Pnicilla  lie  on  the  Via  Salaria,  IS/4  M. 
from  the  gate  (p.  369).  The  oldest  part  consists  of  a  square  cham- 
ber, called  the  'Oappella  Greca' ,  owing  to  its  Greek  inscriptions, 
which  contains  interesting  paintings  of  the  3rd  century.  Among  the 
decorations  of  the  ceiling  in  another  room  are  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  Isaiah  pointing  to  the  new  light  in  Israel  (a  star).  This 
is  the  oldest  Madonna  in  existence,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  2nd  century.  Coloured  inscriptions  on  tiles,  of  the  earliest  and 
simplest  type ,  are  also  occasionally  found  here. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Agnei,  under  the  church  of  Sant*  Agnese 
Fuori  le  Mura  (p.  373),  are  destitute  of  painting,  but  are  to  a  great 
extent  in  their  original  condition.  They  are  shown  by  the  sacristan. 
—  About  74  ^*  beyond  the  church  is  another  catacomb,  caUed  the 
Coemeterium  Ostrianumj  remarkable  for  its  family  burial-places. 

The  Catacombs  of  San  SebaBtiLano,  below  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  Via  Appia  (see  p.  379),  the  only  burial-places  of  the  kind 
which  continued  to  be  visited  in  mediaBval  times ,  have  been  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  their  enrichments.  —  The  so-called  Platonia 
di  San  Damaso,  retaining  remains  of  stucco  ornamentation,  is  the 
tomb  of  the  martyred  Quirinus,  Bishop  of  Siscia,  not,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed,  a  tomb  built  by  Damasus  for  the  bodies  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  — 

Jewish  Catacombs,  in  the  Vigna  Randanini  (p.  378 ;  adm.  daily, 
9-5,  1  fr.),  which  were  excavated  about  the  3rd  century.  They  rather 
resemble  the  catacombs  of  Naples  than  the  other  Roman  catacombs. 
The  inscriptions  are  exclusively  Greek  and  Latin.  The  most  fre- 
quently recurring  symbol  is  the  seven-branched  candelabrum.  Two 
chambers  are  enriched  with  decorative  paintings,  in  which,  contrary 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  figures  of  animals  are  depicted.  A  sarcophagus 
here  still  retains  traces  of  gilding. 

The  Catacombs  of  SS.  Peter  and  KarcelUnus,  near  the  Torre  Pignattara 
(p.  376),  are  among  the  most  extensive.  The  ceiling  of  a  lofty  chapel  bears 
an  Enthroned  Christ,  with  St.  Paul  on  the  right,  and  St.  Peter  on  the  left, 
with  four  saints  below,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  earliest  mosaics.  Other 
frescoes,   such  as  two  scenes  of  family  feasts,  belong  to  the  3rd  century. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Pontianus,  situated  in  the  Vigna  di  San  Michele, 
V«  M.  from  the  Porta  Portese  (p.  861 ;  to  the  right  before  the  Strada  di 
Monteverde) ,  are  excavated  in  the  breccia  of  Monte  Verde.  At  the  foot 
of  a  staircase  descending  into  it  is  a  basin  with  water,  serving  as  a 
baptistery.  On  the  wall  beyond  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (with  a  stag 
near  the  Jordan),  above  a  large  cross  in  the  later  style.  Above  the 
staircase  are  two  large  medallions  with  heads  of  Christ  of  the  6th  and 
9th  (?)  centuries. 

The  Oratono  of  Bant'  Alessandro,  6  M.  from  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  168),  in  the 
Tennta  del  Coazzo,  is  a  long ,  half-8ubteTTa.Tveau  building ,   the  very  poor 
masonry  of  which   is  well  preserved  in  l\ifc  \QV)«t  ^wc\..    kfiKot&vo^  to  an 
inscription  on  the  altar,  this  was  the  tomb  o^  ^c,«T\a.va  K\«wi»AKt^-V«sftuK^% 
*'he  bishop  of  that  name.     The   oratory  \8  a\wTOwTidi<idL  VxVo.  \o^l  ^Vm«m|,^ 
''^containing  andisturbed  tombs. 
Gofiaeomb  <tf  at,  Oenerow^  see  p.  U?», 
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2.  The  Alban  Monntains. 


The  Alban  Mountains^  12V8  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Rome,  form  a  volcanic 
group  with  several  extinct  craters*  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  AV>an 
Lake  and  the  Laffo  di  Ntmi.  The  basaltic  central  crater  culminates  in  MonU 
Cavo  (3145  ft.)  and  the  Punta  FaetU  (3135  ft. ;  to  the  E.).  On  the  N.  slope  of 
the  group  lies  Fraseati^  and  on  the  S.E.  slope  AlbanOy  both  of  which  have 
been  surrounded  since  the  most  ancient  times  with  the  country-houses  of 
wealthy  Romans.  The  greenish-grey  tufa,  known  as  peperino^  which  is 
quarried  near  Albano,  is  a  favourite  building  stone.  AU>an  Wine  was 
praised  in  antiquity  and  is  still  much  esteemed.  The  great  natural  beauty 
of  the  scenery  here  has  always  made  these  mountains  a  favourite  resort 
of  visitors  from  Rome.  The  inhabitants  have  preserved  many  of  their  pe- 
culiarities, though  the  famous  costume  of  the  Alban  women  is  seldom  seen 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Plan  op  Excdksion  for  one  day  (reserving  Fratcatx  for  a  special  after- 
noon*s  visit  from  Rome).  By  railway  to  Castel  Oandolfo  (p.  396),  walk 
thence  by  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  to  the  highroad  from  Albano,  and  thence  - 
as  described  at  pp.  397,  399,  to  Roeca  di  Papa  (p.  399),  whence  Monte  Cavo 
(p.  400)  may  be  ascended  (3-4  hrs.  in  all  from  Castel  Oandolfo).  Descend 
with  guide  to  (I'/i  br^  Nemi  (p.  398)  and  proceed  (guide  unnecessary)  vi& 
(V4  hr.)  Oentano  (p.  398;  where  a  carriage  may  be  hired  if  desired)  to 
(«/4  hr.)  Ariceia  (p.  397),  and  (1/4  hr.)  Albano  (p.  396).  —  This  excursion  may 
be  made  in  one  day  in  the  reverse  order:  from  Castel  Oandolfo  to  Albano, 
1/2  hr.,  Oenzano  1  hr.,  Ifemi  V4  hr.,  Monte  Cavo  2  hrs.,  Rocca  di  Papa  1/2  ^f*  \ 
and  thence  to  Fraeeati  in  27*  hrs.,  by  a  footpath  passing  Tusculum.  —  Qroita 
Ferrata  is  interesting  mainly  on  account  of  the  frescoes  by  Domenichino 
(p.  394);  this  part  of  the  mountains  offers  least  in  the  way  of  scenery. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  do  not  object  to  an  occasional 
deviation  trota.  the  direct  route,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
wav  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and  the  following  directions.  When  Ooides 
(3-4  fr.  a  day)  or  Donkxtb  (about  6  fr.  a  day,  including  driver's  fee) 
are  made  use  of,  a  precise  programme  of  the  excursion  should  be  agreed 
upon  beforehand,  as  the  men  are  apt  to  cut  the  journey  short  to  the  tra- 
veller's disadvantage.  In  spring  and  autumn  Walking  in  this  district  will 
be  found  pleasant;  but  in  the  warmer  months  the  traveller  will  find  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  native  custom  of  using  donkeys,  or  to  hire  a 
carriage.  Cabxiaoes  may  be  hired  at  Frascati,  Castel  Oandolfo,  and  Al- 
bano, where  the  charges  are  as  high  as  at  Rome  (20-30  fr.  per  day). 

Fbom  Romb  to  Fbasoati,  15  M.,  railway  in  3/^  hr.  (fares  2fr.  76, 
1  fr.  90,  and  1  fr.  25  c. ;  return-tickets,  comp.  p.  xvi).  —  Jour- 
ney to  (88/4  M.)  Stat.  Ciampino,  see  p.  411.  The  main  lines  go  on 
to  Naples  and  Terracina  (pp.  411,  425).  The  branch-line  to  Fras- 
cati gradually  ascends.    The  station  lies  a  little  below  the  town. 

Fraseati.  —  Hotel.  Oband  HdTSL  F&ascati,  with  steam  heating 
and  baths,  R.  3-6,  L.  "A,  A.  »/4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  2Vf,  D.  4,  pens,  from  8  fr.  — 
Trattoria  (the  landlords  procure  clean  bedrooms  for  travellers).  Villbtta, 
with  garden  and  view,  halfway  up  the  steps  from  the  station,  to  the  left 
in  the  Viale  Oiuseppe  Pery ;  Pannelli,  Lkonb,  Piazza  Romana,  at  the  top 
of  the  steps ;  Cipolbtta,  in  the  Via  R^  Umberto,  the  street  to  the  left  of 
the  church,  reached  through  the  double  archway  leading  to  the  Piazza  del 
Hercato.  —  Lodgings  easily  obtained  (single  rooms  30-40  fr.,  3-4  rooms 
about  1(X)  fr.  per  month). 

Omnibus  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  399),  thrice  d«.\\^  Va.  «x«Ktas,t.,\».  <j.^\«is.^- 
tion  with  the  trains,  fare  l>/4  fr.  —  Donlkey  \o  "SLocc*.  ^^^'^>'S;V^O''*^Vx?wcv 

A  visit  to  TnscuJum  takes  3-411x8.,  \.\ife\>©%\i  TO\iVe.\>^V^i>a3^,^§J,^^^. 
brandini  and  Bafjflnella  In  going,   and  \)7  Cwxi^X^CiW  ^^\^^^^^^  M^afc  ^ 
dngone  in  returning,     Guides  and  Donkey*,  n^Wiftft^T^  '^^I  ^vsT^s^^^^- 
limited,  2^  tr.    Some  of  the  YiUae  wo  no  \OT\«e«  «^«^  \»  '^«'    v 
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Frascati  (aboat  985  ft.),  in  a  healthy  situation ,  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountains,  with  its  beautiful ,  shady,  and  well-watered  villas, 
commanding  an  admirable  tIow  of  the  Oampagna,  is  a  favourite  sum- 
mer-resort of  foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  The  town  (with  7000  in- 
hab.,  incl.  environs),  which  is  noted  for  its  wine,  is  of  modem 
origin.  Two  churches,  8,  Maria  and  8.  8ebctstianu8  in  Fraieata^ 
were  first  mentioned  in  the  9th  cent.;  these  seem  to  have  stood  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  (perhaps  that  of  the  Anicii),  overgrown 
with  underwood  (frasehe),  whence  the  name.  The  town  remained 
quite  unimportant  until  after  the  destruction  of  Tusculum  (p.  379). 

A  carriage-road  and  a  path  with  flights  of  steps  lead  from  the 
station  to  a  piazza,  embellished  with  gardens ,  in  which,  to  the  • 
right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Conti^  with  dilapidated  fountains 
and  beautiful  points  of  view,  the  property  of  the  Duca  Torlonia. 
Straight  on  are  the  lower  entrances  (sometimes  closed)  to  the  Yilla 
Piccolomini  and  Yilla  Aldobrandini  (see  below);  while  about  2  min. 
to  the  left  is  the  main  piazza  of  the  town.  —  In  the  piazza,  whidi 
is  embellished  with  a  pretty  fountain,  rises  the  cathedral  of  8an 
PietrOj  erected  in  1700  under  Innocent  XII.  To  the  left  of  the  high- 
altar  is  a  memorial  tablet  to  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender 
(d.  1788),  grandson  of  James  II.,  who  was  first  buried  at  Frascati, 
afterwards  in  St.  Peter's  (p.  313). 

From  the  piazza  we  ascend  the  steep  street  (GorsoYittorio  £ma- 
nuele)  to  the  right,  past  the  cathedral  of  San  Pietro  and  the  donkey- 
station.  Above  the  town,  on  the  left,  rises  the  Villa  Piccolomini^ 
in  which  the  learned  Cardinal  Baronius  (d.  1607)  wrote  his  church- 
history.  The  villa  now  belongs  to  Prince  Lancellotti.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  Yia  Lancellotti. 

Farther  on  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the  handsome  *  Villa 
Aldobrandini,  erected  by  Oiacomo  deUa  Porta  for  Card.  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini, nephew  of  Clement  YIII.  The  palace  contains  paintings 
by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  cascades 
and  beautiful  oaks,  and  the  views  are  very  extensive,  especially 
from  the  fiat  roof  of  the  semicircular  building. 

The  road  to  Tusculum  next  passes  the  Capuchin  Church  (1  M. 
above  the  town ,  containing  a  few  pictures),  and  soon  reaches  the 
entrance  to  the  *  Villa  TusctUana  or  Rufflnella,  of  the  16th  cent., 
formerly  the  property  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  afterwards  that  of  Bling 
Ylctor  Emmanuel  II. ,  and  now  belonging  to  Prince  Lancellotti.  In 
Nov.,  1818,  Lucien  was  attacked  and  robbed  here,  an  event  ad- 
mirably described  in  Washington  Irving*s  'Adventure  of  the  Artist*. 
InscriptioDs  and  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  shown. 

From  the  YiUa  RufflneUa  we  aacexv^  to  IV^  xv^V  «vfiMsi\r|  this 
psved  or  the   nnpaved  road,    an^  ait^TTi^x^*  loWo^  ^  ^\r«^  %»^ 
tiy  ancient  road  to  the  site  ot  the  veiveiiXiV^  \.Qr«\i.  ^"i  't:<AMBq;Vsa^ 
»  foundation  of  which  is  traditioiia:^^  a*e^\>^^  V^  Tti\ft^^Tss»,  ^^ 
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son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  the  birthplace  of  the  elder  Oato  and  a  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Cicero.  In  the  middle  ages  the  ancient  castle  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  was  occupied  by  a  warlike  race  of  counts,  who 
were  generally  in  league  with  the  emperors  against  the  Romans. 
The  latter,  having  been  signally  defeated  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  I. 
(1167),  retaliated  by  dismantling  the  castle  in  the  pontificate  of 
Coslestine  III.,  in  1 191.  Nothing  therefore  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
Tusculum  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

In  ascending  from  the  Villa  Rufflnella,  we  soon  obtain  a  view  ot 
the  Amphiihtatre ,  outside  the  town-walls  (longer  diameter  77  yds., 
shorter  57  yds. ;  arena  52  yds.  by  31  yds.),  which  is  called  by  the 
guides  Scuola  di  Cicerone.  About  8/4  M.  to  the  left  are  some  exten- 
sive ruins  to  which  the  name  Villa  of  Cicero  has  been  given,  as  the 
famous  'Tusculanum'  may  possibly  have  lain  in  this  vicinity. 
Straight  on  is  the  ancient  Forum  and  the  well-preserved  Theatre 
(about  3^2  M.  above  Frascati),  excavated  in  1839,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion records,  in  presence  of  Maria  Christina,  dowager  Queen  of  Sar- 
dinia. At  the  back  is  a  Piscina^  or  reservoir,  in  four  compartments. 
Passing  through  the  gate  on  the  left,  and  descending  by  the  ancient 
road,  we  observe  a  fragment  of  the  old  town- wall,  and  adjoining 
it  another  very  ancient  Reservoir  of  peculiar  construction,  formed 
of  massive  blocks,  and  vaulted  in  an  almost  pointed  arch. 

To  proceed  from  the  theatre  to  the  Castle  (arx;  165  ft.  higher; 
V4  ^^0'  ^^  follow  the  narrow  footpath  to  the  right.  The  castle  lay 
on  an  artificially  hewn  rock,  now  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Magnificent 
♦ViBW  from  the  top  (2220  ft.).  On  the  right  are  Camaldoli  and 
Monte  Porzio  (p.  394);  farther  distant  the  Sabine  Mts.,  with  Tivoli 
and  Montecelio ;  then  Soracte  and  the  Ciminian  Mts. ;  towards  the 
sea  the  broad  Campagna  with  its  aqueducts,  Rome,  and  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's ;  to  the  left,  Grotta  Ferrata,  Marino,  Castel  Gandolfo, 
and  the  Monte  Cavo,  with  Rocca  di  Papa  below  it. 

From  Tasculnm  to  Rocea  di  Papa^  see  p.  399. 

In  returning  we  pass  through  the  first  gate  to  the  right,  im- 
mediately below  the  castle,  and  descend  the  path  leading  to  the  £., 
keeping  to  the  left  at  the  first  fork,  to  the  right  at  the  second.    At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  monastery  founded 
by  Paul  V.  in  1611,  we  take  the  road  to  the  left  (1  M.  straight  on 
is  the  road  from  Frascati  to  Palestrina,  see  below).    In  about  V2  ^^» 
we  reach  the  wall  of  the  Villa  Mondragone,  erected  by  Cardinal  Al- 
temps  under  Gregory  XIIL,  now  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  school. 
Visitors  to  the  fine  garden  and  view-terrace  skirt  the  wall  to  the 
right  to  the  gate  (knock ;  fee),  and  should  quit  the  garden  by  the 
cypress  avenue  and  the  lower  exit.   The  road  tQ  W^X'^lx.T'QSNa.^i^- 
tween  walls,  passing  on  the  right  tYie  Villa  FalccyavetV^  JOs^^  Ow^.^*^ 
jiesr  Frasc&tif  planned  by  Caidinal  ILutAax  \>e!lwa  Vtjfo^^  ^^^««o. 
paJazzo  by  Borromini  and  pictuies  \)y  OaxVo  Tfi.«Ae>T\w».,  ^^V^"^  ^ 
Bold  to  a  chrical  seminary  and  is  .;iot  open  \o  <v«vViX^- 
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The  Road  fkom  Fbascati  to  Palsstbina,  iS^|t  M.  (eomp.  Maps, 
pp.  390.  412),  especially  the  first  half,  is  beautifal,  but  destitute  of  jhade. 
From  the  17.E.  corner  of  the  town  the  road  leads  past  the  lower  entrance 
to  the  Villa  Mondragone  (p.  393),  which  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  cypresses.  Farther  on  are  the  mined  vaults  of  an  ancient  villa,  arbi- 
trarily said  to  have  belonged  to  Cato.  After  2  M.  the  road  passes  (r.)  the 
olive-clad  hill  on  which  Monte  Portio  (1530  ft.)  is  picturesquely  situated ; 
li/«  M.  farther  on  it  reaches  Monte  Compatri  (1745  ft.*,  railway-station,  p.  411), 
with  a  chateau  of  the  Borghese.  We  do  not  enter  the  village,  but  pass 
the  approach  to  it,  and  descend  by  a  somewhat  rough  road,  passing  a 
washing-trough.  Near  a  (1  M.)  considerable  group  of  trees  we  turn  to 
the  right ,  and  close  to  Oh  M.)  a  small  chapel  with  an  imi^e  of  the  Ma- 
donna, again  ascend  to  the  right.  About  2  M.  farther  on  the  broad  road  leads 
us  to  the  highroad  from  Borne;  and  following  the  latter  for  V4  M.  we 
reach  the  Otteria  San  Cesario^  beyond  which  the  Via  Labicana  diverges  to 
the  right.  About  */i  M.  farther  on  our  road  crosses  the  Borne  and  Naples 
railway  (p.  411),  and  then,  leaving  on  the  right  the  road  to  the  station  of 
Zagarolo  (p.  411),  ascends  to  (4  M.)  Paletirina  (p.  411). 

Two  routes  lead  from  Frascati  to  (2^/2  M.)  Gbotta  Febrata: 
the  carriage-road  to  Marino  (p.  395),  and  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  399), 
and  tbe  shorter  path  diverging,  below  the  Villa  Oonti  (p.  392),  to 
the  left  from  the  highroad.  (In  descending,  keep  to  the  left ;  Y4  hr. 
farther  on,  where  the  path  divides,  turn  to  the  left ;  and  also  to  the 
left  5  mln.  farther  on,  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood.) 

Orotta  Ferrata,  a  Greek  monastery  of  the  Basilians,  was  founded 
by  St.  Nilus  under  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  in  1002.  At  the  end 
of  the  15th  cent,  it  belonged  to  Giul.  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  fortified  it  with  moats  and  towers.  Of  the  old  Church 
only  the  vestibule  remains,  with  (r.)  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna. The  portal,  with  ornaments  and  a  Greek  inscription,  dates 
from  the  11th  cent.;  over  the  door  are  mosaics  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Madonna,  and  St.  Basil.  The  present  church,  restored  by  Cardinal 
Guadagni  in  1754,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  mention. 

Intkkior.  From  the  right  aisle  we  enter  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nilus,  decor- 
ated with  *Frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Do- 
menicbino  (1610;  p.  Izziii),  restored  in  1819  by  V.  Camuccini.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  chapel,  on  the  left,  is  represented  the  meeting  of  the  saint  with 
Otho  III.  \  the  attendant  in  green,  holding  the  emperor''s  horse,  is  Domen- 
ichino  himself;  to  the  right  of  tne  horse,  Guido  Beni  is  also  represented 
in  a  green  costume,  and  behind  him  Guercino.  The  boy  in  front  of  the 
horse,  with  blue  cap  and  white  feather,  bears  the  features  of  a  girl  of 
Frascati  to  whom  the  artist  was  attached.  On  the  right  St.  Bartholomew 
arrests  the  fall  of  a  column,  and  saves  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  At  the 
altar  on  the  left,  St.;.Nilus  l^heals  a  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  with 
oil  from  a  lamp  of  the  Madonna.  On  the  right,  the  Madonna  presenting 
a  golden  apple  to  St.  Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  lunette,  Death 
of  St.  IT^ilus.  Outside  the  chapel,  St.  Nilus  calming  a  storm  by  which 
the  harvest  is  endangered ;  the  saint  kneeling  before  the  cross.  On  the 
ceiling,  the  Annunciation. 

Fairs  held  at  Grotta  Ferrata  on  25th  March  and  8th  Sept.  attract 
numerous  peasants  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  strangers 
from  Rome. 

Fmom  Rome  to  Albano  'we  vavj  U^^  ftVtXx^T  ^^ "!««»«««. -wSl- 
^^y  Cp.  417)  or  the  Nettuni  tai\^a7  ^.^-  ^'^^L'^cx^^  S.'^\J!^^^*\ 
^^OeccAinaXi8M.  in  about  3/4\ii, ',  iwes^tt.'i^.^t^^^A^.^^ 
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whence  a  steam-tramway  plies  to  (2^2  M.)  Albano  on  the  hill  in 
20  min.  (fares  80,  60,  40  c).  But  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  direct  — 

Railway  fbom  Rome  to  Albano  (Ferrovia  dei  Castelli  Romani), 
I8V2M.,  in  l-lV2hr.  (fares  3  fr.  40,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  66  c.),  starting 
from  the  Central  Station  in  Rome.  This  route  follows  the  main  line 
(p.  411)  to  beyond  the  Porta  Furba.  To  the  left  is  the  Torre  Pignat- 
tara  (p.  375),  to  the  right  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice.  The  line 
then  crosses  the  ancient  Via  Latina  near  the  tombs  mentioned  on 
p.  375,  and  skirts  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  (p.  375).  —  4M.  Acqua  Santa 
(p.  376).  Then,  on  the  right,  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appia.  —  7  M. 
Le  Capannelle  fp.  378) ;  to  the  right  are  the  Casale  Rotondo  and  Tor 
di  Selce  (p.  380),  to  the  left  the  mountains.  The  line  now  begins  to 
ascend  gradually,  and  beyond  a  curve  and  a  tunnel,  soon  reaches  — 

16  M.  Marino  (1320  ft.;  Trattoria  del  Tramway) y  pictur- 
esquely situated  on. a  mountain-spur,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Caatri- 
moenium.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini,  who 
defended  themselves  here  against  their  enemies,  particularly  the 
Colonnas ;  but  the  latter  captured  Marino  under  Martin  V.  in  1424, 
and  still  possess  it.  The  town  (6000  inhab.)  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent but  somewhat  strong  wine.  It  contains  a  Cor«o  (the  prin- 
cipal street)  and  a  tasteful  Fountain  (17th  cent.).  The  church  of 
La  Trinithy  to  the  left  of  the  Oorso,  contains  a  Trinity  by  Guide  Reni. 
In  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Qrazie,  St.  Rochus  by  Domeni- 
chino.    The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Barnabas. 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  deep  gorge  in  which  flows  the 
brook  known  in  antiquity  as  the  Aqua  Ferentinay  the  source  of  which 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the  Latin  League.  Charming  retrospect 
of  Marino.  Beyond  a  tunnel,  we  enjoy  a  fine  view,  to  the  left,  of 
the  Alb  an  Lake. 

The  *Lake  of  Albano  (960  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  about  6  M. 
in  circumference,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  of  sombre  and 
melancholy  aspect,  although  its  banks  are  well  cultivated.  The  N. 
half  near  Castel  Gandolfo  is  shallow,  but  the  S.  half  is  660  ft. 
deep.  It  is  fed  by  abundant  subterranean  springs,  and  is  drained 
by  a  very  ancient  Emissarium  which  issues  below  Castel  Gandolfo. 

The  train  skirts  the  lake,  of  which  it  affords  a  beautiful  view. 
To  the  left  soon  appears  Monte  Cavo.  On  the  long  low  hill  above 
the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  once  lay  Alba  Longay  Rome's  mother  city. 

The  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  belongs  to  a  prehistoric  period,  and 
tradition  has  attributed  it  to  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital,  and  the  political  and  religions  centre,  of  the  Latin  League, 
but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  its  younger  rival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  after  which,  however,  the  ancient  festivals  of  the  Lea^^goA.  ty^. 
the  Alban  Mt.  still  continued  to  be  celebrated. 

No  traces  of  the  buildings  of  Alba  Longa  xftxnaXxi.,  \>\iH.  ^^^  ^t^ssXw^?,  ^"v 

the  hillsides  reveals  the  former  presence  ot  YvximMi  ab<i\.\N\V5 .  '^^^  j^^*^!!^. 

poUa  lay  on  the  so-caned  Monte  Cacco,  to  ttife  W.  oi  t^^  ^^^^\?^^%2kA\^»^ 

erous  graves^  with  hut-umSy  bronze  implements,  wv^^  ^^'=^^^^''^$k^>S^^^ 

have  been  digcovered.   It  is  aUeged  ihat  »omfe  oi  \\ie8^N«««'^^^'^^^ 
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the  peperino,  which  would  prove  thai  they  date  back  to  an  era  when  the 
Monte  Gavo  was  still  an  active  volcano. 

16^2  M.  Castel  Gandolfo  {^Eistorante  deUa  Ferrovia,  with  view- 
terrace),  the  seat  of  the  Savelli  in  the  middle  ages,  has  belonged  to 
the  popes  since  1596.  It  is  an  insignificant  place  (1700  inhab.)  with 
a  large  Papal  Palace,  erected  by  Urban  VIII.  from  designs  by  Carlo 
Madema,  and  splendidly  situated  high  above  the  Alban  Lake.  The 
chateau  was  formerly  a  favourite  gummer-resort  of  the  popes,  and 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  by  the  guarantee  of  1871.  At 
the  S.  end  of  the  village,  to  the  right,  lies  the  Villa  Barberini,  with 
shady  grounds,  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  Domitian,  and  a  fine  view  of 
the  Gampagna  (visitors  usually  admitted  for  a  gratuity). 

A  charming  avenue,  shaded  by  evergreen  oaks,  the  so-called  ^GMleria 
di  Bopra,  leads  above  the  lake  from  Gastel  Gandolfo  to  Albano  in  i/ihr., 
affording  numerous  pretty  retrospects  of  Castel  Gandolfo.  At  the  Capnchin 
monastery  (see  below)  the  path  descends  to  the  right  to  Albano.  The  route 
in  a  straight  direction,  close  under  the  convent-wall,  leads  in  26-30  min. 
to  the  highroad  from  Albano  to  Bocca  di  Papa  (p.  999).  The  beautiful 
path  to  the  left,  along  the  lake,  leads  to  Falazzuola  (p.  399). 

Visitors  to  the  Ehissarium,  the  above-mentioned  artificial  outlet  of 
the  Alban  Lake,  must  bring  the  custodian  with  them  from  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo (he  lives  in  the  red  fisherman's  hut,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  village i 
fee  1-lVf  fr.)«  1'l^e  path  descends  steeply  from  the  Galleria  di  Sopia 
a  little  before  the  S.  end  of  the  village  to  the  bank  of  the  lake,  "nie 
descent  occupies  nearly  V4  hr.,  and  the  whole  inspection  about  1  hr.  The 
Emissarium,  an  imposine  work,  was  constructed  according  to  tradition 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  397,  during  the  siege  of  Veii,  when  the  lake 
rose  to  an  unusual  height,  but  it  is  probably  of  still  more  remote  origin. 
It  is  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  At  the  entrance  is  a  large  stone  bnilung 
resembling  a  nympheeum.  The  channel  is  7-10  ft.  in  height,  and  issues 
V4  M.  below  Albano  by  the  village  of  La  Mola ,  where  the  water  is  used 
as  a  motive  power  for  mills,  descending  thence  to  the  Tiber.  Tlie  custod- 
ian floats  lighted  pieces  of  candle  on  boards  down  the  stream,  in  order 
to  give  visitors  an  idea  of  its  length  (about  1300  yds.). 

Beyond  two  more  tunnels  the  train  crosses  the  highroad  from 
Rome  to  Albano  and  halts  at  — 

1872  ^-  Albano.  —  Hotels.  *£dbopa,  or  Poita,  Piazza  Prineipe  Um-       t 
berto,  with  trattoria  and  caf^,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  Vxi  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  peat.       \ 
8  fr. ;  Russia,    at  the  Porta  Romana.   —  Rittoi'ante  Saluttri  in   the  Pians       ^ 
Principe  Umberto;  the  landlord  procures   bedrooms   for  visitors.  —  Cinffi 
in  the  Corso. 

Omnibus  from  Albano  to  Genzano  (p.  398),  10  times  daily  (fare  40c). 
—  Carriage  with  one  horse  to  Nemi,  one  pers.  6,  two  pers.  8fr.i  to 
Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  399),  about  6  fr.  (bargain  advisable). 

Those  who   desire  to  make  the  tour  mentioned  at  p.  394,   vi&  Jloeta        I 
di  Papa  to  Monte  Cavo  and  buck  by  Nemi,  Genxano,  and  Arieda  (6-7  hrs.), 
must   turn   to  the  left  at  the  Piazza  Principe  TJmberto,  cross  the  Piaiu 
Principe  Amedeo,  and  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  Capuchin  convent. 

Albano^  officially  Albano  Laziale  (1250  ft.),  a  small  town  with 
6500  inhab.,  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Emp.  Septlmius 
Severus,  who  here,  about  196  A.  D.,  erected  the  large  barracks  for       ! 
the  Second  Parthian  Legion  in  t>\ci  Albanum  BomVWaivl^  <it  Villa  of      | 
Domitian,   on  the  Via  Appia.    \l^\mieio\i%  \.cim\i^,  \Mjs/Oci  ^<;^«am^ 
sarcopbad.  of  soldiers,   were  fouiv^  m  \^<6^  i:<iON«.^V^^w*.^^\^ 
6>.  397)  and  left  in  situ.]     The  seU\em^T^\^  V\^^^.  ^^^«^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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these  Albaiia  Castra  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  460.  It  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  connection  with  the  contests  of  the  popes 
with  the  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  11th  century.  In  1697  it  passed 
from  the  possession  of  the  Savelli  to  that  of  the  papal  government. 
Its  lofty  site  and  beautiful  environs  attract  many  visitors  in  summer, 
but  it  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  fever.  It  is  an  excellent  centre 
for  a  number  of  interesting  excursions. 

Above  the  station  is  the  little  Piazza  Principe  Umberto,  the 
terminus  of  the  steam-tramway  from  Oecchina  (p.  394).  The  upper 
end  of  the  piazza  is  skirted  by  the  Via  Appia,  forming  the  S.W. 
boundary  of  the  town,  which  stretches  up  the  side  of  the  hill.  Be- 
tween the  monastery  of  San  Paolo  and  the  loftily-situated  Capuchin 
Monastery  (to  the  right  from  the  Piazza,  then  the  first  turning  to  the 
left)  lay  an  Amphitheatre ,  the  scanty  remains  of  which  are  partly 
seen  from  the  road.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda  stands 
on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  circular  temple.  The  ruins  in  the 
street  of  Qesti  e  Maria  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  baths. 

Outside  the  N.W.  entrance  to  the  town,  to  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appia  (between  this  road  and  the  avenue  known  as  the  Galleria 
di  Sotto,  leading  to  Castel  Gandolfo),  rise  the  remains  of  a  large 
tomb,  called  without  authority  the  Tomb  ofPompey.  —  On  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  town,  to  the  right  on  the  road  to  Ariccia  (to  the  left  of 
the  ancient  road),  stands  a  remarkable  ancient  Tomb  in  tJie  Etruscan 
Style,  consisting  of  a  massive  cube,  originally  surmounted  by  five  ob- 
tuse cones,  of  which  two  are  still  standing.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

From  Albano  to  Rocca  di  Papa^  and  thence  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Cavo,  see  pp.  399,  400. 

About  3/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Albano  lies  Ariccia.  Beyond  the 
Etruscan  tomb  (see  above),  the  road  crosses  the  imposing  Viaduct 
which  spans  the  deep  gorge  between  Albano  and  Ariccia,  erected  by 
Bertolini  under  Pius  IX.  in  1846-53,  334  yds.  in  length,  and  192  ft. 
in  height,  consisting  of  three  series  of  arcades  of  six,  twelve,  and 
eighteen  arches  respectively,  one  above  the  other.  To  the  right  we 
obtain  a  view  of  the  extensive  plain  as  far  as  the  sea;  to  the  left 
is  the  park  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi^  a  mansion  built  by  Bernini,  immed- 
iately to  the  left  beyond  the  viaduct.  This  park,  containing  fine  old 
timber ,  is  kept  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  possible.  Permission  to 
visit  it  should  be  obtained  through  the  porter  or  gardener  (fee  V2-I  fr.). 

Ariccia  {Cafi-Restaurant  in  the  piazza),  a  village  with  2300  in- 
hab.,  frequently  attracts  visitors  in  summer  on  account  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  woods.   The  women  of  Ariccia  and.  (icvawv'ti  «xsk\»xss&^ 
for  their  beauty.    The  ancient  Aricia,  ^\i\c\i\i^wv^'ei^^a  >C«k^^^'«>5gccw 
League,  Jay  towarda  the  S.,  in  tlie  Valle  ATlccia-aa  ^%^  ^^^^  ^^ 
extinct  crater  below  the  modern  to^n,  ^\v\\©  \\ve.\*XX.«^  """^"r^^^xv  ^^-^^ 
site  of  the  ancient  Arx  or  citadel.    It  Yi«.a  tVe^  tii^  ^\.^XV^^^  ^ 
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Yia  Appia,  which  nins  towaids  Oenzano  on  massiYe  and  still  visible 
substractmes,  at  the  foot  of  the  modem  town.  (A  drenit  of  Vs  lur. 
by  the  valley ,  instead  of  the  direct  route  from  Albano  to  Aricda, 
is  interesting.)  In  the  middle  ages  Arieeia  passed  to  the  Sevelli, 
and  in  1661  was  purchased  by  the  Ghigi,  the  present  proprietors. 

From  Ariccia  to  Genzano  is  a  walk  of  about  S/4  hr.  (omnibns,  see 
p.  396).  The  beautiful  and  shady  new  road  at  first  leads  a  litde  to 
the  left  and  crosses  four  viaducts,  which  command  fine  views.  After 
1/2  M.  it  passes  OaUoro,  formerly  a  Jesuit  church.  About  S/4  M. 
farther  on,  the  road  divides ;  the  branch  to  the  left  descends  to  a 
Capuchin  monastery  and  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi  (below  is  a  partly  an- 
cient road  to  Nemi) ;  that  in  the  middle  leads  through  an  avenue  to 
the  Palazzo  Gesarini ;  and  that  to  the  right  descends  to  the  town. 

Ctonxano  (Trattoria  deUa  Orotta  Asttwra,  to  the  left  in  the 
Piazza,  plain,  bargain  desirable;  the  landlord  procuros  nigbt-quar- 
ters  for  visitors)  has  5300  inhab.  who  carry  on  a  oonsideiable 
cultivation  of  wine.  The  place  presents  no  attraction  beyond  its 
fine  situation,  high  above  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi.  The 
best  view  of  the  lake  is  from  the  garden  of  the  PaUuuo  CesarM, 
which  slopes  rapidly  towards  the  water  (entrance  to  the  left,  op- 
posite the  palace ;  admission  granted  on  application  at  the  palaee). 
—  The  famous  Inporata  di  Gentano,  or  flower-festival,  fonnexly 
celebrated  at  Genzano,  on  the  8th  day  after  Corpus  Christi,  is  now 
seldom  held. 

The  **Lago  di  Nemi  (1066  ft.)  is  an  extinct  crater,  about  3i/s  M. 
in  circumference  (area  1096  acres)  and  about  110  ft.  deep.  It  is 
drained  by  an  artificial  emissarium.  The  water  is  beautil^y  clear, 
and  rarely  ruffled  by  wind.  The  precipitous  lava-slopes  of  the  crater, 
330  ft.  in  height,  are  carefully  cultivated.  In  ancient  times  it  wu 
called*  the  Locus  Nemorensis,  and  sometimes  the  *Bfirror  of  Diena', 
from  a  temple  (see  below)  and  nemus,  or  grove  sacred  to  that  god- 
dess, whence  the  present  name  is  derived.  This  exquisite  lake  it 
the  gem  of  the  Alban  Mts. 

From  Genzano  to  Nemi  21/2-3  M. ;  by  the  Palazzo  Gesarini  we 
follow  the  road  to  the  right,  through  the  town,  and  past  the  chuieh 
of  the  Santissima  Annunziata.  The  pleasant  road  skirts  the  upper 
margin  of  the  lake,  affording  several  fine  views.  —  A  beautifal  foot- 
path descends  to  the  lake  from  Santissima  Annunziata,  and  asoendi 
again  near  the  mills  below  Nemi,  traversing  luxuriant  orchards. 

Nemi  is  a  small  mediaBval  town  with  an  ancient  castle  of  the 

Oesarini.    The  inn  (Trattoria  DesanetiSj  fair ;  night-quarters,  tuat* 

gaining  advisable)  possesses  a  small  verandah  which  commands  a 

delightful  *ViEw  of  the  lake  and  l\ie  t^aWa  q1  Qi«M:ano  ^  of  an  cU 

watch-towei  beyond  tbem,  and  oil\ie  exXfetL^^^fe-^^iva.wA'QbjttMu 

JVemi  is  famous  for  its  stra^bextlea.  ..     ^.  ^ 

Xu  the  district  below  Nemi,  known  «.a  ^1  ^Vw^VaV , ^5^^i;t^^,:~Sai 

•      of  the    foundations   of   tbe   Temple  0/  Diaiw  iwu^  ^  to\o^T«.«^'^  va«s«allM| 
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it  have  been  discovered.  A  little  farther  on  in  the  direction  of  Qenzano, 
near  the  *Ca3a  dei  Pescatori*,  about  30  yds.  from  the  bank,  lie  the  scanty 
remains  of  a  Roman  State  Barge.  Attempts  made  in  the  autumn  of  18^ 
to  raise  it  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  tasteful  bronze  ornaments, 
mosaics,  etc. 

An  alternative  route  for  the  return  from  Nemi  direct  to  Albano 
is  the  footpath  (p.  397)  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  lake.  An  omnibus 
(fare  II/2  ^0  plies  daily  from  Nemi  to  Albano,  starting  at  6  p.m. 
and  arriving  In  time  for  the  last  train  to  Rome. 

From  Nemi  to  the  (2  hrs.)  top  of  Monte  Cavo  (p.  400)  a  guide  is 
advisable  on  account  of  the  intricate  forest-paths  (1-1 V2  ^^O- 

Monte  Gavo. 

The  ascent  of  Honte  Cavo  may  be  accomplished  in  about  SV4  hrs.  from 
Frascati,  in  about  23/4  hrs.  from  Albano^  and  in  about  2  hrs.  (with  guide) 
from  Nemi.  • 

Fbom  F&ascati  to  Rocca  di  Papa  is  about  5  M.  by  road,  which  on 
account  of  the  ascent  represents  a  walk  of  not  less  than  2  hours.  The 
day's  journey  indicated  at  p.  391  may  be  lightened  by  taking  a  car- 
riage (one-horse  71/2  fr.)  or  the  omnibus  (p.  391)  to  Rocca  di  Papa. 
The  road  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Marino  (p.  881),  at  a 
point  a  little  more  than  halfway,  about  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  (p.  394),  beyond  the  Ponte  degli  Squarciarellij  and  ascends 
steadily,  winding  towards  the  end.  —  Rocca  di  Papa  may  also  be 
reached  from  the  castle  of  Tusculum  (p.  392)  direct  in  2-3  hrs.  by 
field  and  forest  paths,  passing  the  Madonna  Precolis  (guide  desir- 
able, 1-11/2  fr.). 

Fbom  Albano  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  about  41/2  M.,  highroad 
(carriages,  see  p.  396;  walkers  require  about  l^/^  hr.).  The  excel- 
lent road  leads  to  the  light  below  the  Capuchin  convent  (p.  396), 
and  after  12  min. ,  at  the  park  of  the  Palazzo  Ghigi  (p.  396),  is 
joined  by  a  road  leading  to  Ariccia.  About  3/^  M.  farther  on  the  load 
to  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  (p.  396)  diverges  to  the  left,  forming  a 
short-cut  for  pedestrians  from  Albano.  —  The  road  soon  enters  a 
fine  wood. 

From  a  bridge,  about  IV4  M.  short  of  the  Madonna  del  Tufo  (see 
below)  a  broad  and  stony  read,  diver^ng  to  the  left,  leads  in  12  min.  to 
the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Falazeuola,  situated  above  tbe  E.  margin  of 
the  Alban  Lake  and  visible  from  the  highroad.  The  monastery  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  Its  garden  contains  a  curious  antique  rock-tomb.  Hence 
we  may  follow  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  to  Albano*,  see  p.  396. 

The  road  now  ascends  more  steeply  and,  beyond  the  Madonna 
del  Tufo  J  reaches  Rocca  di  Papa,  where  it  joins  the  road  from  Fras- 
cati.    Instead  of  following  the  road  to  the  left  to  the  town,  we  mwj 
ascend  direct  to  the  Campo  di  Annibale  tioisv  \>«i^\^fe  ^.\ixj>.^^^*^xsift.- 
tree  enclosed  by  a  low  wall. 

BoecadiPapa(2060-2idQ  ft.  •,  Trail,  delt  AngeUUo,^^^^^^^^:^ 
and  a  few  rooms,  R.  &  L.  II/2  fr.,  plain-.  Trait.  AelUi.  Y^^^*^     ^ 
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btrgo  ^  TraU.  Belvtderej  with  Tiew,  on  the  Via  del  Tafo,  above  the 
Yillage,  mediocre),  a  Tillage  with  about  2800  inhab.,  and  now  a 
favoaiite  summer-resoit  of  the  Romans,  with  numerous  villas  and 
a  seismographical  station,  lies  amid  flagrant  woods  on  the  outer 
slope  of  the  great  extinct  crater  of  Campo  di  AnmbaU,  so  named 
from  the  unfounded  tradition  that  Hannibal  once  pitched  his  camp 
here.  The  garrison  of  Rome  occupies  summer-quarters  here  in  July, 
August,  and  September. 

In  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Monte  Gave  we  turn  to  the 
right  on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  which  is  reached  by  a  walk  of 
15-20  min.  through  the  steep  streets  of  the  town,  and  ascend  the 
well-preserved  and  shady  Via  TriumphaliSj  an  ancient  road,  paved 
with  basalt,  once  traversed  in  triumphal  procession  by  the  generals 
to  whom  the  Senate  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome.  From  two  open 
spaces,  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  a  better  view  than 
from  the  top  is  obtaine*d  of  Marino  on  the  right,  the  Lago  d'Albano 
to  the  left,  Albano,  Ariccia  with  the  viaduct,  Genzano,  the  Lago  di 
Nemi,  and  Nemi  itself. 

On  the  summit  of  the  *Moiite  Cavo(3115  ft.),  the  ancient  Mona 
Alhanus  (an  ascent  of  ^/^  hr,  from  Rocca  di  PapaJ,  stood  the  vener- 
able sanctuary  of  the  Latin  League,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaria, 
where  the  great  sacrificial  festival  of  the  Feriae  Laiinae  was  cele- 
brated annually.  Its  scanty  ruins  were  destroyed  about  1777,  when 
Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  built  a  Passionist  monastery 
on  the  spot.  The  latter,  now  the  property  of  Prince  Golonna,  has 
been  converted  into  a  Meteorological  Station  and  an  Inn  (pens. 
5-6  fr.,  mediocre).  A  portion  only  of  the  ancient  foundations  is 
preserved  on  the  S.£.  side  of  the  garden-wall.  The  View  from 
several  different  points  in  the  garden  embraces  the  sea,  the  coast 
ttom  Terracina  to  Civitii  Y ecchia ,  the  Yolscian  and  Sabine  Mts., 
Rome  and  the  Oampagna,  and  below  the  spectator  the  beautiful 
Alban  Mts.  The  distant  view,  generally  obscured  by  mist,  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  immediately  before  sunrise,  after  sunset,  or 
when  a  passing  shower  has  cleared  the  atmosphere. 

From  Monte  Gavo  to  Nemi,  about  ii/sbr.  (guide,  l-lVz^r.,  not  neeessary 
if  the  following  directions  be  earefolly  observed).    A  steep  and  stony  foot- 

rith  (the  beginning  of  which  should  be  pointed  out)  descends  from  the 
£.  angle  of  the  top,  and  in  8-10  mia.  Joins  an  easy  path  from  the  Campo 
di  Annibale,  which  we  fo  low  to  the  right.  Fine  Tlew  of  the  Lago  di 
Nemi  and  the  sea.  About  26  min.  farther  on  a  path  diverges  to  the  left 
and  another  to  the  right,  but  our  route  lends  straiiEht  en.  At  the  forlc 
10  min.  farther  we  keep  to  the  righi,  at  the  (10-12  min.)  next  fork  to  the 
left,  and  in  1  min.  reach  a  broad  road,  whidi  we  follow  to  the  right  for 
IS  min.  when  we  turn  to  the  left.  At  the  0  min.)  spring  we  turn  to  the 
Jeft,  then  to  the  right  almost  immediately  and  follow  a  stony  path  which 
^ooa  briDga  ua  in  sight  of  Nemi. 
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3.  The  Sabine  Mountains. 

That  chain  of  the  Apennines  which  descends  abruptly  and  bounds  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  E.,  named  Sabine  Hts.  from  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
is  full  of  interest  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  The  formation  of  these 
mountains  is  limestone ,  differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  volcanic  Alban 
Hts.,  and  their  height  is  much  greater,  attaining  to  4200  ft.  —  As  a  rule 
the  Ivnsta  are  good,  though  plain,  but  enquiry  as  to  charges  should  be 
made  beforehand  \  usual  charge  for  board  and  lodging  5-6  tr. ,  and  i/s  ^i** 
gratuity.  —  Carbiages  are  not  always  to  be  had  except  at  Tivoli.  The 
public  conveyances  are  not  recommended  when  ladies  are  of  the  party. 

Those  whose  time  is  short  must  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  Tivoli,  which 
was  a  favourite  summer -resort  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Horace.  A 
fine  day  in  April  or  May,  when  the  vegetation  is  at  its  freshest,  is  the  best 
time  for  this  excursion.  —  If  several  days  are  devoted  to  the  Sabine 
Mts. ,  and  they  are  well  worth  it,  the  following  tour  may  be  made:  1st 
day,  from  Rome  by  early  train  to  Tivoli,  thence  by  midday  train  to 
Oineto  Romano  (p.  409),  and  on  by  diligence  to  Subiaeo  (p.  W9)\  2nd  day, 
visit  the  monastery  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  waJk  or  drive 
to  Olevano;  3rd  day,  walk  or  take  the  diligence  to  Valmontone  (p.  409) 
or  Palestrina  (p.  411),  and  return  thence  by  rail  to  Rome  (or  to  Seffni, 
comp.  p.  423).  Those  who  wish  to  reserve  Tivoli,  the  culminating  point, 
for  the  end  may  proceed  as  follows :  1st  day,  from  Rome  by  early  train  to 
Palestrina  or  Valmontone,  and  thence  walk  or  take  the  diligence  to  Olevano ; 
2nd,  to  Bvbiaco;  3rd,  to  Tivoli;  4tb,  back  to  Rome.  —  A  pleasant  drive  may 
be  taken  from  Tivoli  to  Svbiaco  or  Qenazzano  (pp.  406,  418  {  3Vs-4  hrs.). 

From  Rome  to  Tivoli. 

Those  who  propose  to  devote  one  long  day  to  Hadrian's  Villa  and 
Tivoli  should  proceed  to  Tivoli  by  steam- tramway,  breaking  their  journey 
at  the  Villa,  and  should  return  to  Rome  by  railway,  as  the  last  tramway 
from  Tivoli  starts  at  a  comparatively  early  hour.  To  visit  the  Villa  from 
Tivoli  by  carriage  (there  and  back)  tnkes  more  time. 

1.  Railway  (Rome,  Solmona,  and  Castellammare - Adriatico  line), 
25  M.,  in  IVh-IV*  l»r.  (fares  4  fr.  65,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  5  c).  On  Sun.  and  hoU- 
days  return-tickets  are  issued  at  a  single  fare.  This  route  is  more  pictur- 
esque than  that  of  the  steam-tramway  (see  p.  402).  —  Coupon-tickets 
(12  fr.  1st  cl.),  including  railway -journey  to  Tivoli  and  back,  luncheon  at 
one  of  the  hotels  mentioned  at  p.  405,  and  carriage  to  Bagni,  are  issued  at 
the  principal  station  at  Rome  and  at  the  various  tourist  and  town-agencies. 

The  trains  start  from  the  principal  station  at  Rome  fp.  127). 
On  the  right  soon  appears  the  mined  Tor  dc'  Schiavi  (p.  374).  — 
51/2  M.  Cervara  di  Roma ,  the  grottoes  near  which  used  to  be  cel- 
ebrated for  the  artists'  festivals  held  in  them.  —  71/2  M.  Salone.  A 
villa  here,  built  in  1526  from  Baldassare  Pernzzi's  designs  for  Card. 
Ant.  Trivulzi,  has  interior  decorations  by  Giov.  Maria  Falconetto.  — 
91/2  M.  Lunghezza,  the  ancient  Collatia,  a  'tenuta'  belonging  to  the 
Duca  Strozzi,  with  a  15th  cent,  baronial  castle,  prettily  situated  In 
the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Teverone. 

13  M.  Bagni  (Bestaurant  at  t^e  "Ba.l\v'B',  \.^o  \a\<st^\fe  0^x.w\.«. 
by  the  steam-tramw&y^,  the  station  ioi  t\ift  a\iV^\iTix-\>?k.^^  ^'^  ^'^^\». 
A/3t^/e,  the  Roman  Aquae  Albulae,  yf\\^^^^^'^s^'^'^^'^f^^^ 
Ancient  times,  and  were  again  fitted  \ip  ioTt\i^b^ei^^'^^^^^^^ 
Bajcdbkkb.   lUilj  II.    J3ti,  Edition.  ^^ 
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in  1880  by  the  Societal  Anderloni  &  Co.  fhandsome  building;  swim- 
ming-batbs  for  ladles  and  gentlemen ;  6o®  Fahr. ;  bath  from  1  fir.). 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  highroad  to  Tivoll.  To  the  right 
fine  view  of  the  road  and  of  the  railway  -  viaducts  farther  on, 
with  the  mountains  in  the  background.  —  16  M.  MonUceliOj 
formerly  called  Monticelli ,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Comieulum  and  now  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family.  —  The  line 
begins  to  ascend  rapidly. 

21  M.  Palombara,  The  little  town,  with  about  3000  inhab.  and 
a  chateau  of  the  14th  cent,  belonging  to  the  Savelli  family,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  isolated  hill,  6  M.  to  the  N. 

Palombara  station  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Koote 
Gennaro  (4160  ft.),  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sabine  Mts.,  familiar  to 
the  eye  of  every  visitor  to  Borne.  The  excursion  may  be  made  from  Rome 
in  one  day.  A  luncheon-basket  should  be  provided.  We  follow  the  high- 
road from  the  station  to  (*/a  hr.)  the  village  of  Marcellina,  where  we  obtain 
a  guide  (2-3  fr.).  Thence  we  may  either  follow  the  steep  and  conspicnoas 
ravine  of  the  Scarabellata  to  the  (3-4  hrs.)  summit;  or  we  may  take  the 
easier  though  somewhat  longer  route  making  a  circuit  to  the  E.  partly 
through  wood  and  crossing  several  wooded  pastures,  and  ilnally  trarersini 
the  fine  maple  and  oak  woods  of  the  Pratone.  About  */<  hr.  below  tlie 
summit  the  latter  route  passes  a  copious  and  excellent  spring,  where 
luncheon  may  be  taken  under  the  shade  of  the  trees^  The  other  parts  of 
the  mountain  are  destitute  of  water.  On  the  summit  is  a  trigonometrieal 
signal.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very  extensive,  comprising  the  coast  from 
Mte.  Circeo  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  the  broad  plain  with  innumerable 
villages,  from  the  Volscian  and  Alban  Mts.  as  far  as  Soracte  and  the  Ciminiaii 
Forest-,  then  the  Apennines,  as  far  as  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  central  range. 
—  The  descent  may  be  made  via  the  village  of  San  Polo  de*  CawiKeri 
(23^0  ft.),  whence  a  road  leads  to  the  station  of  San  Polo  (p.  408),  or  vii 
Rocca  Oiovxne  and  through  the  Valley  of  the  Licenta  (p.  403)  to  the  static 
of  Vicovaro  (p.  408). 

A  view  of  the  Gampagna  opens  on  the  right  as  the  train  proceeds: 
in  front,  Tivoli ,  with  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  the  Villa  d'Este 
(p.  407).  Beyond  a  tunnel  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  to  the  right 
of  the  waterfalls  (p.  406)  and  the  town.  A  short  and  a  long  tunnel 
follow.  —  25  M.  Tivoli,  the  station  of  which  is  outside  the  Port* 
Sant'  Angelo. 

2.  Steam  Tramway,  18  M.,  in  I3/4  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  50, 1  fr.  85  c,  retura 

8  fr.,  2  fr.  20  c).    The  steam-cars  start  outside  the  Porta  Son  Lorenzo^  for 

which  a  tramway  in  connection  leaves  the  Piazza  Venezia  (Via  NasiimiJe 

131)Vs  hr.   before  their  departure,   running  via  the   Piazza  deile    Ttrwt 

(tramway-lines  6  and  12  of  the  Appx.  5  through-tickets   to  Tivoli  may  be 

obtained  in  the  tramway- cars).    Cab  to  the  steam  tramway ,  see   p.  8  of 

the  Arpendix.    As  the  time-table  of  the  vSteam-cars  is  frequently  altered. 

enquiry  should  be  made  at  the  Piazza  Venezia;   the  hours   given  in  the 

time-tobles  and  newspapers    are  not   always  correct.    —  Travellers  wHfc 

*'"-* »ttgh-tickets  are  allowed  to  break  their  journey  in  order  to  visit  Hadrias's 

fe  (past  which    the   steam-tramway   runs),   which   takes    about  3  hrs< 

isitors  may  walk  from  the  Villa  to  Tivoli,   as   suggested  at  pd.  101^ 

»7,  403. 

*te  highroad,  along  wMc\\  tVie  stftam-U^xK^vj  witi^^  ^^Wj^'^tsA 

e  Porta  San  Lorenzo  (^p.  174^,  y'^^^^^?^  ^\^«^  Oikv«^  <A  VJtv»x\jwfc 

ae  Tight     The  load,   wMe.\i  is  g,eivfe^^\Vj  V^^^^'^^  ^wVCb.  ^^  «r 

t  Via   Tiburtina,   crosses  t^e  Anio ,  i^^^  ^^>^^^  xV^  1t^>««i 
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by  the  Ponte  Mammolo  (station,  4  M.).  This  river  forms  the  cel- 
ebrated cascades  at  Tivoli,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Sa- 
lario  (p.  372).  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  named  after  Mammaea,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus. 

7  M.  Settecamini.  —  I21/2  M.  Baffni ,  station  for  Acque  Alhule 
(p.  401).  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  quarries  of  Lapis  Tiburtinus,  or 
travertine,  which  famished  building -material  for  ancient  and  for 
modern  Rome,  for  the  Colosseum  and  for  St.  Peter's  alike.  In  1/2  ^r. 
more  the  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lucano  (station ,  14^2  M.), 
near  which  is  the  well-preserved  Tomb  of  the  Plautii ,  dating  from 
the  early  empire ,  and  resembling  that  of  Cascilia  Metella  (p.  379). 

151/2  M.  Villa  Adriana  (Osteria  at  the  tramway-station).  The 
entrance  of  the  villa  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  404)  lies  about  74hr.'s  walk 
from  the  tramway-station  (cab  usually  to  be  had,  I-IV2  ^r-  ^or  1-4 
pers.).  A  fine  avenue  of  cypresses  leads  to  the  lower  Casa  della 
G^uardia, where  tickets  are  80ld(lfr.,  Sun.  free;  permesso,  seep.xxiii). 

The  ♦Villa  op  Hadbl&n  ,  which  with  its  magnificent  grounds 
occupies  an  area  of  about  160  acres  (four^times  larger  than  the  Pala- 
tine), dates  from  the  later  years  of  the  far-travelled  emperor  (d, 
138A.D.).  Hadrian,  as  his  biographer  Spartian  relates,  ^created  in 
his  villa  at  Tivoli  a  marvel  of  architecture  and  landscape-gardening ; 
to  its  different  parts  he  assigned  the  names  of  celebrated  buildings 
and  localities,  such  as  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Prytaneum, 
Canopus,  the  Stoa  PoBcile,  and  Tempe,  while  in  order  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  he  even  constructed  a  representation  of  Tar- 
tarus'. After  the  death  of  its  founder  little  use  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  this  gigantic  construction,  which  is  mentioned  only 
once  more  in  ancient  history,  when  the  Emp.  Aurelian  assigned 
a  villa  at  Tivoli,  near  the  *Palatium  Hadriani',  to  Zenobia,  the 
captive  queen  of  Palmyra.  In  the  16th  cent,  a  profitable  search  for 
works  of  ancient  art  was  instituted  here,  and  the  ruins  have  fur- 
nished an  almost  inexhaustible  series  of  works  of  art,  including 
many  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  Capitoline,  and  other 
museums.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
kept  pace  with  the  search  for  treasures  of  art,  until  in  1871  the  Italian 
government  purchased  the  villa  from  the  family  of  the  Braschl. 

The  Roman  archaeologists  have  tried  to  identify  the  extant 
ruins  with  the  buildings  mentioned  by  Spartian  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  and  though  it  is  often  doubtful  we  here  follow  the  usual 
terminology. 

Adjoining  the  watchman's  hut  is  the  so-called  Teairo  Oreco,  of  which 
the  foundations  of  the  stage  and  the  rows  of  seats  are  still  distinguish- 
able.   Skirting  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stage  ^  we  tli«ti.  ^■^^w^.^  v*^  Ni<^st. 
right  through  an  avenue  of  cypresses  to  the  Poeci\«.^  ^.t^  VcD\\."ft.N.\'2>^  '^'^  ''^ 
ffToa  TtoixiXr^y  or  painted  porch,  at  Athens,  coTva\al\TL?,  oi  ^\vxv%^  ^^^^*^\^ 
surrounding  &  garden   with   a  large  water-\)a%Vii  \Tv\\ve.  '^'^'^'^^^•^^^x  ^^  .^ 
(220  yds.  long)  which  bounds  this  on  the  15.  t\xti%  *^^^*^  ?^'^%Ct:  c.SX^^«t^^ 
so  that  of  the  arcades  on  either  aide  one  lay  Vn  a\i^^e  ^>£l^^I^\^«^%'^'^  '='' 
•  full  8.  aspect.     The  natural  plateaix   ot  «Le  \^\\\  ^«-*  "^^^^  ^ 
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the  W.  and  S.W.  by  gigantic  flubstrnctures,  which  contain  three  storiei 
of  vaulted  chambers,  accessible  through  an  entrance  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
square  (PI.  1).  These  chambers,  generally  called  Le  Cento  CttnurtlU^  are 
supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  imperial  guards  or  slaves.  —  At 
the  N.E.  corner  of  the  square  is  the  entrance  to  the  Sala  d«'  Fileioji^ 
with  niches  for  statues.  From  it  we  enter  a  Circular  Building  (PI.  3)  con- 
taining a  water-basin  and  an  artificial  island  adorned  wiUi  columns;  thii 
is  usually  described  as  a  Natatorium  or  swimming-bath,  but  it  is  moi« 
probably  a  pavilion,  used  perhaps  as  a  summer  dining-hall.  To  the  E. 
of  this  building  was  situated  the  Principal  Palace.  We  first  enter,  at  a 
somewhat  higher  elevation,  a  rectangular  court  (Cortile  delta  BibUotica)^ 
the  left  side  of  \\  hich  is  occupied  by  the  so-called  Library  (PI.  4),  wU<^ 
still  remains  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  story.  To  the  K.  lay  a 
Garden.  A  lower  corridor  (Heliocaminus),  on  the  left  side  of  which  wai 
a  fine  vestibule,  leads  N.E.  to  a  room  supposed  to  have  been  a  Trielktim, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Tempe,  Tivoli,  and  the  mountains.  Hence 
we  proceed  to  the  S.  (right),  through  the  'Ospedale'  (PI.  5;  chambers  witk 
a  cruciform  ground-plan  and  remains  of  frescoes  and  well-preserved  moide 
pavement),  to  the  Doric  Periiiyle  (PI.  6),  and  to  a  large  rectangular  speee 
known  as  the  Oiardino.  Some  fine  mosaics  (p.  841)  were  found  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms  (Triclinio).  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Giardino  is  the  GUm 
Corinthiue  (PI.  7),  a  hall  the  ends  of  which  are  occupied  by  large  semi- 
circular recesses.  In  the  centre  are  two  small  fountain-basins.  To  the 
right  is  the  Basilica,  with  36  marble  pillars.  On  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by 
a  room  with  an  ezedra,  in  which  is  an  elevated  basis  or  platform;  tUi 
is  supposed  to  be  the  throne-room.  —  We  now  return  to  the  CBeus  (}orii* 
thius,  and  on  quitting  it  turn  to  the  right.  Beyond  an  octagonal  restibnle 
we  enter  the  so-called  Piatea  d^Oro,  a  court  surrounded  with  a  colonnade 
of  68  columns,  alternately  of  Oriental  granite  and  cipoUino,  of  which  the 
bases  alune  are  now  in  situ.  The  costly  material  of  the  decorations  fou' 
here  in  the  excavations  of  the  18th  cent,  gave  rise  to  the  name.  On  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  d'Oro  is  a  domed  chamber,  with  a  semicircular 
apse,  containing  water-works  and  a  fountain. 

We  now  return  to  the  Giardino,  skirt  its  S.  side,  and  follow  the  pith 
leading  to  the  S.  past  a  handsome  semicircular  Exedra  (PI.  9) ,  witk  e 
water-basin,  to  the  Quartiere  dei  Vigili,  an  isolated  lofty  building  supposed 
to  have  been  occupied  by  soldiers  or  by  imperial  officials.  Fartiieronisi 
large  block  of  buildings  facing  the  W.  We  pass  through  a  Oryptoportieut  ud 
enter  a  suite  of  rooms  from  which  we  overlook  the  Stadium.  On  leaviat 
this  building  we  proceed  to  the  S.  along  the  substructures.  In  tl|e  middle 
of  the  lower-lying  space  which  they  enclose  are  the  Th^^mae^  with  remain 
of  tasteful  stucco  ornamentation.  To  the  left  as  we  leave  the  Thermee  open 
the  Valley  of  Canopus,  artificially  cut  in  the  tufa  rock.  'Canopus\  says 
Strabo,  4s  a  town  120  stadia  from  Alexandria,  named  after  the  steertsua 
of  Menelaus,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here,  and  containing  a  highly- 
revered  temple  of  Serapis  ....  Troops  of  pilgrims  descend  the  eaari 
from  Alexandria  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  this  goddess.  The  neigk- 
bourhood  of  the  temple  swarms  day  and  night  wiUi  men  and  womea 
who  spend  the  time  in  their  boats  dancing  and  singing  with  the  molt 
unbridled  merriment,  or  find  accommodation  in  the  town  of  Oanopus  beside 
the  canal  and  there  prosecute  their  orgies'.  Hadrian  constructed  the  cuul) 
with  the  temple  in  the  background,  and  also  numerous  small  chambeifi 
where  he  caused  festivals  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  Attkc 
end  of  the  valley  is  a  large  and  well-preserved  recess,  with  a  fountain  be- 
yond which  was  a  system  of  su1)terranean  halls,  terminating  in  a  celU 
with  a  statue  of  Serapis.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  works  of  art  in  the  Vstt 
can  (p.  346)  were  discovered  here. 

Ketumiui!:   from    the    CanopMiB  au^  ^«b&»\Tv%  va  iiout  of  the  abovt' 

nwDtioned  'I'hermic,  we  reach  a  aecotvA.  ewVft%  ol  BaVU%^  'stwfi^j^^^^,^  , 

better  preservation  than  the  oibeta.    V?«,  ^«aa  V\vto\\<^%.-sj|v^AfcT^^(«i^rtfc 

fhe  Tepfdarfiim,  a  vaulted  apaxtmeTxl  v?V\.Yv  N.vJ^  ^^^^^^^^.,  \i%^wi^.ii*^ 

is  the  octngonai  Apodyterium,   to  tX^ci  \^IV.  ^^J^f'. ^J^Sl^ ,^^^ 

darium.     The    uses    of  the    remainiufe  a^aT\.m^^V%  cm«v^n,  \w.  to,t^  ipi 
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cularly  ascertained.  The  ancient  entrance  was  on  the  1^.  side,  facing  the 
PoBcile.  —  We  then  return  to  the  Stoa  Poecile,  pass  through  the  door  in 
the  N.  wall,  and  reach  the  cypress  avenue  leading  to  the  exit.  —  On  our 
way  back  we  may  enjoy  the  grateful  shade  of  the  grove  below  the  Giar- 
dino  (see  Plan)  and  the  view  of  Tivoli  and  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

The  Ganopus  is  the  last  part  of  the  Villa  usually  visited  by  trav- 
ellers. About  4  min.  from  the  Ganopus,  a  square  building  with  a  mod- 
ern tower  (fine  view)  is  known  as  the  Torre  di  Timone  (see  lower  part 
of  Plan).  —  The  more  distant  parts,  to  the  S.,  now  occupied  by  private 
owners,  are  more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  identify.  To  the  S.E.  lies  the 
so  called  Academy^  more  probably  a  residential  palace  like  the  principal 
palace  to  the  N.  To  the  £.  of  this  is  the  Odeum,  witli  the  remains  of  a 
stage  and  rows  of  seats.  To  the  N.  of  the  Odeum  is  an  extensive  sub- 
terranean hall,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  about  330  yds.  long  and  110  yds. 
wide,  called  the  /*»/«»•«,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Tartarus  mentioned 
by  Spartian.  The  colonnade  supposed  to  be  the  Lyceum,  and  extensive 
ruins  on  the  Colle  di  Santo  Stefano,  to  which  the  name  of  Prytaneum  has 
been  attached,  perhaps  belonged  to  a  private  villa.  All  these  remains  are 
much  ruined.  . 

Tivoli  lies  about  1  hr's.  walk  (p.  408)  above  the  Villa  Adriana ; 
1/4  hr.  by  tramway. 

The  tramway -line  makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  S.E. ,  ascends 
steeply  through  olive-groves  past  (I6V2  M.)  Regresso,  and  ends  at 
the  (18  M.)  Porta  Santa  Croce,  the  S.  W.  gate  of  Tivoli.  Close  by  is 
the  Oiardino  Qaribaldiy  which  commands  beautiful  views  of  Rome 
and  the  Oampagna  and  of  the  Villa  d'Este.  From  the  gate  we  as- 
cend through  the  town  to  the  piazza  to  the  E.  of  the  Ponte  Gregorian©, 
whence  the  Vicolo  dell  a  Sibilla  leads  to  the  left  to  the  temples,  while 
the  street  crossing  the  bridge  to  the  right  leads  to  the  waterfalls, 

Tivoli.  —  Hotels  (previous  enquiry  as  to  charges  recommended). 
Regina,  in  the  Piazea  del  Plebiscite,  with  bath.  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2,  B.  1, 
d^j.  31/2,  D.  5V«  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-10  fr.  •,  Sikkna,  a  d^pendance  of 
the  Regina,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  waterfalls,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  8,  pens.  5-6  fr. ; 
Sibilla,  situated  near  the  temples,  with  view.  —  Chalet- Restaurant  des  Cas- 
cades^ Villa  Oregoriana,  near  the  entrance  to  the  waterfalls ;  Ristorante  del 
Pk^cito^  near  the  Regina  Hotel.  —  CaJ'i  d'^Italia,  at  the  tramway-terminus. 

Carriage  to  the  Villa  Adriana  (p.  403)  with  one  horse  4,  two  horses 
6  fr.,  there  and  back,  including  I'/a  hr.'s  halt,  6  and  10  fr.  An  Omnibus 
occasionally  plies  to  the  Villa  (return-fare  1  fr.  60  c).  —  Donkeys  and 
Ouides  (superfluous)  to  the  waterfalls  1  fr.  (3-4  fr.  are  generally  demanded  at 
first).    Beggars  are  numerous  and  importunate. 

Tivoli  (about 650  ft.),  the  Tibur  of  antiquity,  existed,  according  to 
tradition,  as  a  colony  of  the  Siculi  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
In  B.C.  380  Camillus  subjugated  Tibur  along  with  Praeneste,  after 
which  it  formed  a  member  of  the  league  of  the  Latin  towns  allied  with 
Rome.  Hercules  and  Vesta  were  the  deities  chiefly  revered  at  Tibur. 
Many  of  the  Roman  nobles  of  the  Augustan  age,  including  MsBcenas, 
and  the  emperor  Augustus  himself,  founded  beautiful  villas  here ; 
under  Hadrian  the  splendour  of  the  place  attained  its  climax.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  participated  in  the  fate  of  RoiaaA.  V^.l^^^'^SNaar^* 
founded  the  citadel  on  the  luina  oi  t\i«i  mk^Vy^'^^^-^^-  '^>s^'^  ^^^'^^\^ 
town  (about  9700  inhab.,  iudueLm^  ^x3L\>\v^\i^'^,  ^^^^  ^«-^^^  ^'t^^^si 

Jigbted  by  electricity.  Its  situatiOTi  ia  ODLaxm\^v?,^^>^^^'^'^"^'*'  "*** 

somewhat  damp  and  windy,  especiaXV^  ii^^  «^fav^. 
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Those  who  arrive  by  rail  enter  the  town  by  the  Porta  8anV  Angtk 
on  the  N.E.,  immediately  to  the  left  of  which  is  an  iron  gate  forminf 
the  usual  (E.)  entrance  to  the  grounds  at  the  waterfalls  (see  below; 
visitors  entering  here  may  quit  the  grounds  by  the  gate  near  the 
temples,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley).  —  Straight  on  is  the 
Ponte  Qregoriano^  spanning  the  river  above  the  falls,  leading  to  i 
small  piazza ,  from  which  the  main  street  runs  to  the  left  to  the 
tramway-terminus  (p.  406)  and  the  Vicolo  della  Sibilla  to  the  right 
to  the  Alb  ergo  Sibilla  (on  the  right)  and  the  temples. 

The  *Templb  of  the  Sibyl,  which  stands  in  the  court  of  the 
hotel,  is  called  by  some  authorities  a  temple  of  Vtsta  or  of  Httcvia 
Saxanus.  It  is  a  circular  edifice,  surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade  of 
18  Corinthian  columns,  10  of  which  are  preserved.  This  temple  was 
used  as  a  church  in  the  middle  ages,  to  which  period  the  round  niche 
in  the  interior  belongs.  The  door  and  windows  contract  at  the  top.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  above  the  waterfalls,  of  which  it  commands  an  ad- 
mirable view.  [The  ruins  on  the  projecting  rock  to  the  right  were 
caused  by  an  inundation  in  1826,  which  carried  away  part  of  the 
village,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Traforo  Gregoriano  was 
made ;  to  the  extreme  left  is  the  new  waterfall  j  see  below.]  —  Beside 
the  Tempio  di  Sibilla  is  another  fine  old  temple  of  oblong  shape, 
with  4  Ionic  columns  in  front,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Tiburtus,  or  to  the  Sibyl,  Until  1884  it  was  incorporated  with  a 
church.  An  iron  gate  near  it  is  the  W.  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  the  waterfalls,  but  it  is  open  on  Sun.  only. 

On  week-days  the  only  entrance  to  the  **Watbrpau:,8  is  by  the 
iron  gate  on  the  other  (£.)  side  between  the  Porta  Sant^  Angelo  and 
the  Ponte  Gregoriano  (see  Plan,  'Ingresso';  admission  V2^'-i  Sun. 
free ;  guide,  see  p.  405).  The  path  directly  opposite  the  entrance  leads 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  Traforo  Gregoriano^  which  consists  of  two 
shafts,  290  and  330  yds.  long  respectively,  driven  through  the  rock 
of  Monte  Catillo  (p.  408)  in  1826-35  by  the  engineer  Folchi^  to 
protect  the  town  from  inundations  by  providing  a  suffloient  outlet 
for  the  Auto  even  in  time  of  flood.  Near  it  is  an  arch  of  an  ancient 
bridge  in  *opu8  reticulatum'.  As,  however,  the  cutting  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  lower  end,  visitors  entering  the  grounds  usually 
turn  at  once  to  the  left,  pass  (to  the  left  again)  through  an  archwiy 
below  the  road ,  and  follow  the  margin  of  the  valley,  enjoying  » 
view  of  the  two  temples  on  the  left.  We  then  reach  a  Terrace  planted 
with  young  stone-pines,  whence  we  obtain  a  charming  view  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl,  above  us,  and,  below,  of  the  New  Waterfall 
(about  330  ft.  high),  by  which  the  Anio  emerges  from  the  Traforo 
Gregoriano.  Passing  through  a  door,  which  a  custodian  opens 
(10-16  c),  wt3  may  proceed  to  t\ve  1«\\  ^xv^  >Osva  «1!A.tvci^;&  qC  the 
tunnel  (372  paces  long-,  the  waVkM  ^"^^  \o^T«v^«XT^Tsi\%l«\tss»> 
pleasant).  —  From  the  terrace  we  letT^ce  q\^^  «^«%%  Iw  ^jStsA 
rffstance,    and    then  follow  the  foot^at^i  to  l\i^  x^%^^.  ^^*«^^^V^%  >*^ 
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the  valley;  to  the  left  are  some  Roman  substructures;  halfway 
down,  near  some  cypresses,  a  path  leads  to  the  right  to  a  Platform 
of  masonry,  immediately  above  the  new  fall.  —  We  now  return  to 
the  cypresses  and  then  descend  the  path,  at  first  in  zigzags  and  after- 
wards in  steps.  We  descend  to  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  leads,  and 
finally  mount  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  wet  with  spray,  to  the  fantasti- 
cally-shaped Sirens^  Qrotio.  —  From  the  grotto  we  return  to  the  point 
where  the  paths  cross,  and  ascend  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  to  a  Gallery  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  apertures  of  which  we  ob- 
serve some  time  before  reaching  it.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  the 
path  again  divides ;  the  branch  to  the  left  leads  across  an  iron  bridge 
to  the  Grotto  of  Neptune^  which  was  formerly  the  channel  of  the  main 
branch  of  the  Anio.  The  new  works  drew  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  from  this  channel,  but  the  fall  is  still  very  fine. 

We  now  return  to  the  gallery  and  follow  the  path  to  the  left, 
ascending  in  zigzags  to  the  above-mentioned  exit  near  the  temples, 
which  is  opened  on  week-days  for  a  few  soldi. 

The  ♦Villa  d'Estb,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Renaissance  period,  was  laid  out  by  Pirro  Ligorio  in  1549  for 
Card.  Ippolito  d'Este,  and  now  belongs  to  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria-Este.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Piazza  San  Francesco 
(adm.  50  c.).  In  the  casino  are  frescoes  by  Fed.  Zucchero  and 
Muziano  (damaged).  The  garden  contains  terraces,  grottoes  with 
cascades,  densely-shaded  avenues,  magnificent  groups  of  cypresses, 
and  charming  points  of  view. 

We  may  either  take  the  tramway  from  this  point  to  Hadrian's 
Villa  (p.  403)  or  walk  thither  (8/4  hr.)  by  the  Roman  road  issuing 
from  the  Porta  del  Colle,  the  W.  gate  of  the  town.  To  the  right,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  is  the  erroneously  named  Villa  of 
Maecenas^  where  an  iron  manufactory  and  the  motors  for  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  town  are  now  established.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  is  an  ancient  circular  building,  known  as  Tempio  delta  Tosse^  or 
'temple  of  the  cough',  probably  a  tomb  of  the  Turcia  or  Tossia  fam- 
ily. Farther  on  we  pass,  on  the  right,  a  road  leading  to  the  Ponte  delV 
Acquoria  (p.  408),  and  then  pass  under  the  tramway-line  to  the 
cross-road  leading  to  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Adriana  (p.  403). 

If  time  permit  a  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  by  the  Via  delle 
Cascatellej  the  road  that  issues  to  the  left  from  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo 
(p.  406)  and  skirts  the  slopes  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  be- 
tween fine  olive-trees.  It  affords  beautiful  views  of  Tivoli  and  its 
waterfalls,  especially  from  (8/4  M.)  the  first  terrace  (marked  Bel- 
vedere on  the  map)  and  (I/2  M.  farther)  from  the  terrace  beyond 
Sant^  Antonio f  whence  also  are  seen  the  amaW^i  >w^\.«il'siO«>\i^^"^  ^<ic^^ 
town,  known  as  Le  Cascatelle.  .  ^ 

It  is  usu&l  to  turn  here.    Visitors  w\io  w\a\i  Vo  ^TOte.^^  N.c»  ^"^^^^^^ 
Villa  continue  to  follow  the  same  road.     About  ^U  ^-^T!^^!^;.^^*,  "^--^^ 
ancient  ruins,  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  v\\\a  o^  ^^^^JV^Aa^  of  Horct««? 
seen  near  the  small  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  QuintttioXo.    ^    v^^^** 
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although  the  poet  never  had  one  at  Tibur,  is  also  pointed  out  by  the 
guides.  From  Santa  Maria  we  cross  the  meadows  between  gnarled  olive- 
trees,  and  in  about  20  min.  reach  a  road  descending  in  a  few  minutes  to 
the  left  to  the  Ponte  delV  Acquoria,  by  which  we  cross  the  Anio.  On  the 
left  bank  we  reach  in  a  few  min.  (to  the  S.)  the  road  to  Hadrian's  Villa 
(see  p.  407). 

The  summit  of  Mcnte  Catillo  (1140  ft.)  may  be  reached  in  about 
25  miD.  by  following  the  steep  path  that  ascends  to  the  right  from 
the  Via  delle  Cascatelle  a  little  way  beyond  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo. 
The  top,  which  is  marked  by  a  cross,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Oampagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

From  Tivoli  to  Palettrina  via  Ponte  Lucano  and  Gallicano,  or  via  San 
Gregorio  and  Poll,  see  p.  413. 

The  beautiful  Road  from  Tivoli  to  Siuiaoo  or  Genazzano  (about 
I8V2  M.;  carr.  in  3V4-4  hrs)  quits  the  town  by  the  Porta  San  Oiovanni^ 
the  8.E.  gate,  and  after  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Anio  for  a  short 
distance,  enters  that  of  the  brook  Empiglione.  Beyond  the  Ponte  degli 
Arci,  by  which  we  cross  the  brook,  near  some  remains  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (to  the  left  *,  p.  376),  a  road  diverges  on  the  left  to  Castel  Madama 
(see  below);  and  beyond  QicHiano^  a  village  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  the 
road  divides.  The  picturesque  carriage-road  to  the  left  runs  via  Oerano 
to  Canterano,  whence  it  is  prolonged  (not  yet  marked  on  our  map)  to  join 
the  road  from  Cineto  Romano  to  Subiaco  (p.  409)  at  a  point  SVs  N*  from 
Subiaco.  Our  route  leads  straight  on,  ascending  rapidly,  vi&  Pisoniano 
to  San  Vito  Romano  (2270  ft),  whence  we  descend  once  more,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  and  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  to  Oenazzano 
(p.  413). 

From  Tivoli  to  Subiaeo. 

25  H.  Railway  (continuation  of  line  from  Rome  to  Tivoli)  to  (11  M.) 
Cineto  Romano  in  about  50  min.  (fares  2  fr.  5,  1  fr.  40,  90  c.).  Diliobncs 
thence  twice  a  day  to  (14  M.)  Subiaeo^  in  connection  with  the  trains,  in 
about  2Va  hrs.  (fare  3  fr.).  At  least  4  hrs.  should  be  allowed  fbr  the  walk 
from  Cineto  Romano  to  Subiaco.   —  Attractive  carriage-route,  see  above. 

The  rail  way- station  of  Tivoli  lies  outside  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo 
(p.  406).  The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  ancient  Via  Valeria,  and  the  Aqua  Mareia  (p.  876). 
Fine  view  of  the  green  valley  to  the  right.  —  3  M.  San  Polo  dit 
Cavalieri;  the  village  (p.  402)  lies  on  the  hill,  V/^  M.  to  the  left  of 
the  station.  Two  tunnels.  —  5M.  Castel  Madama;  the  conspicnoiis 
village  (1460  ft. ;  3100  inhab.")  lies  high  up  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Anio,  2V4  M.  distant.  —  We  now  pass  through  another  tunnel 
and  cross  to  the  left  bank. 

7  M.  Vicovaro.  The  small  town  (1900  inhab.)  is  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Anio,  ^/^  M.  distant.   On  the  way  to  it  we  pass,  on  the  left, 

the  church  of  SanV  Antonio  ^  with  a  portico  of  ancient  columns. 

Jtist  below  the  entrance  to  the  town  are  some  remains  of  the  walls 

of  Variaj  the  ancient  town  now  represented  by  Vicovaro.   The  octa- 

ffonal  cbapel  of  San  Oiacomo^  ki\owA\  a.*  ^W  Twsi^letto',  was  bailt 

about  1450  by  Dom.    da  CapodistiVa.    TlY^^  ac'MX^Vaxfe^  ^t^a\%  «% 

V  Giov,  DaZmata. 

w/^o^e  Vicovaro  opens  the  Valley  0!  «^«1^^*^^^^'X^.S!^^ 
Sieved  to    be   the   spot   in   wliic\i  la^  t\ie  a«.\>Va^  ^^  ^lU^xv*.  '^^ 
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■atural  beauty  of  the  valley  would  alone  render  it  worth  a  visit,  even 
apart  from  its  classical  associations.  From  Vicovaro  we  follow  the  road 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio  for  1  M.,  then  diverge  to  the  left  by  the 
road  to  Licenza.  Ahout  IV2  M.  farther  on,  before  a  bridge,  the  footpath 
for  Bocca  Giovane  diverges  to  the  left,  crosses  a  bridge,  and  then  ascends. 
Bocca  Giovane  does  not  become  visible  till  we  are  close  upon  it. 

Booca  G-iovane  is  a  small  village  charmingly  situated  on  a  precipitous 
irock.  An  old  inscription,  formerly  built  into  the  Palazzo,  refers  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  temple  of  Victoria  by  Vespasian.  According  to  Varro,  Victoria  is 
identical  with  the  Sabine  VaeunOy  and  consequently  Rocca  Giovane  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Fanum  Vacunae  of  Horace  (Epist.  I.  10).  A  guide  should 
be  obtained  to  take  us  to  the  chapel  of  Madonna  delta  Casa  (see  below), 
the  Colle  del  Poetello^  and  the  Fonte  degli  Oratini.  These  names  refer  to 
the  villa  of  Horace,  which,  however,  more  probably  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  near  Licenza.    The  ancient  remains  are  insignificant. 

From  Rocca  Giovane  we  may  proceed  (with  a  guide;  V2  fr.)  via  the 
Madonna  della  Casa  to  (1  hr.)  Licenza,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
stream  skirting  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  Digentia  ('me  quotiens 
reflcit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus",  Hor.  Epist.  I.  18,  104).  We  return  to  (6  M.) 
Vicovaro  by  road,  or  at  the  mill  we  may  cross  the  brook  to  the  left, 
and  follow  a  field-path  to  (IV2  hr.)  Mandela.  Descent  to  the  station  i/s  ^r* 
more  (see  below). 

Ascent  of  Jfo»<c  Oennaro  from  Rocca  Giovane,  see  p.  402. 

Beyond  Vicovaro  we  traverse  a  long  tunnel,  penetrating  the 
rocky  hill  on  which  the  convent  of  San  Rocco  stands. 

83/4  M.  Mandela;  the  village  (1600  ft.)  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  N. 
It  was  formerly  known  as  Cantalupo ,  bnt  it  has  resumed  its  ancient 
name  ('rigosus  frigore  pagus',  Hor.  Epist.  I.  18,  105). 

On  a  steep  rock  to  the  S.E.,  about  9  M.  from  Vicovaro,  lies  the  humble 
little  hamlet  of  Saracinesco  (2980  ft.  ^  no  inn),  with  800  inhab.,  commanding 
a  fine  view,  extending  as  far  as  Rome. 

11  M.  Cineto  Romano^  near  the  Osteria  della  Ferrata  (see  left- 
hand  top  corner  of  the  Map)  is  the  starting-point  for  the  diligence 
to  Subiaco.  —  Railway  hence  to  Solmona,  etc.,  see  Baedeker's 
Southern  Italy. 

The  Road  to  Subiaco  (about  14  M.)  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Anio,  passing  Roviano  (railway-station),  whence  another  road  leads 
to  the  S.,  crossing  the  river,  to  Anticoli  Corrado.  Beyond  Roviano 
the  Via  Valeria  diverges  to  the  left  to  Arsoli.  The  valley  of  the 
Anio  now  expands  picturesquely,  and  again  contracts  at  Agosta. 
To  the  N.E.  a  bridle-path  ascends  to  Cervara  (3470  ft.),  on  a  lofty 
rock.  Farther  on,  on  the  hills  to  the  right,  appear  Canterano  (p.  408) 
and  Rocca  Canterano.  Subiaco ,  charmingly  situated  amidst  wood 
and  rock,  now  soon  becomes  visible. 

Snbiaoo.  —  Alb.  della  Pernice,  pens.  6  fr.,  Albergo  dell'  Anikne, 
at  the  top  of  the  main  street,  both  very  fair.  —  Carriage  with  one  horse 
to  Olevano,  including  halt  at  the  convent,  about  8  fr.  (bargain  desirable  . 
CJarr.  and  pair  to  Cineto  Romano  (see  above),  15-18  fr. 

Subiaco  (1340  ft.)  is  a  small  town  (6600  inhab.*)  of  nv^dNSss^'^N.  %:^- 
pearance,  commanded  by  a  castle  which -waatoravetV^  Ql\,«\!k.  ^'fi^^Qisg^^^ 
by  the  popes.  It  was  the  ancient  Sublaqueum,  a\t\iTt\.^^\iv>iX^^^.«^^tSf^^\^ 
of  the  j^qni.  It  sprang  up  on  the  gtonnda  oi  mv  ^^'^^^^'^lo.^''^^l,5flw^ 
JVero,  which  was  embellished  by  three  aitiflc\aV  XaVes,  ^i^^^  Svrrx^^r*- 
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siagna^  of  Tadtus  f Ann.  14,  22),  which  were  destroyed  by  «n  insi 
dation  in  1305,  and  have  given  the  village  its  natne*    On  the 
side  of  the  Anio,  opposite  the  onanastery  of  Santa  Scolastica,  are  s« 
walU  and  terraces  of  the  ttme  of  Nero,  ivh^^  accord [ng  to  TaciCi 
jiarroiply  escaped  being  struck  by  lightning  while  dining  here. 

The  eciTlions  are  delightful ^  and  the  far-famed  Montisttfia 
(closed  12-3  p.  mO  we  very  iutercsting.  Guide  nnnecessary.  The 
ex.cursIon  takes  about  3  hrs.,  and  alTords  a  BUi^rossion  of  be^U' 
tiful  views.  We  follow  the  main  street  which  interaeots  the  tewiit 
upwards  of  */2  M-  ^"  lengthy  and  afteiwartia  ascends  the  right  baid; 
of  the  Anio.  About  ^4  M,  from  the  last  houfies  of  the  suburb  ftf 
San  MartinOj  before  the  road  crosses  the  gOfge  by  the  lofty  FonU 
liapone^  a  path  supported  by  masonry  ascends  to  the  left,  passini 
several  chapels^  and  leading  to  the  (^4  hr.)  three  — 

•MoNASTERn?s  OP  Santa  Scoi^stioa.  The  first  waa  founded  in 
530  by  St.  Benedict,  who  retired  to  this  spot,  and  took  up  his  abode 
as  a  hermit  in  oae  of  the  grottoes,  now  converted  into  chapels  (R 
Sagro  Spe^o).  The  monastery  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  its  pos- 
ses sions  by  Gregory  1.  and  his  successors.  In  the  7th  cent,  it  waa 
destroyed  J  in  705  it  was  rebuilt^  and  subsequently  dedicated  to 
St.  Scholasticaj  sister  of  St.  Benedict.  It  is  now  outirely  cjoderu.  lii 
1052  a  second  monastery  was  erected ^  and  a  third  was  added  in 
12B5  by  the  Abbot  Landua.  (If  time  is  limited,  the  monasteri^ 
should  be  visited  In  returning  from  San  Benedetto.) 

Tbe  FiitftT  SlonASTRHf  (eiitra.iif:e  to  the  riglit  in   the   paAB&ge ,   beyo] 
the  anterior  court)  pna^cssen  a   few  antiqukie^  ^    by  the  fountain  a  sai 
pha^i   with  Bat^cbtc  ^ccnea ,    ^u\^    unlnmrifl^  etc^  probably  roaad  d^ 
the  erqotiod  of  the.  buildLng.     The  monasteTy  formerly  had   a  libn 
taJDiog  valuable  >1SS.    In  1465  the  O^rmans  Arnold  P«aiiaft£  ajid 
SchwE^inbEiini    pHot&d  bere  the  Ilrdt   book    published   in  Italy ,    bb 
of  Donatud,   whicb    w&a   followed   by  Laetaptloa^    Cicero,   and  Aiii 
(U6TI1  of  wkkb  copies  are  atiCl  prii served  hire  icomp^  p*  217)* 

The  SKCOMa  HloNAaTEKT,  dating  from  1052,  was  afterwards  rehuUl 
the  pointed  iitylc.  The  conrl  ccmitiiinfl  a  qitaint  relie^f  imd  two  itttidiW'' 
Inscriptiona. 

The  TuiBD  MoMAStEBT,  nf  iSitOj^  has 
with  mosaics  of  the  school  of 

The  Church  of  Satiiu  S\ 
975,  was  completely 
worthy  of  note, 
&U1I  Hne  ca: 

An  a6< 
Benedetto 
by  a  hu 

A 
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grotto  of  St.  Benedict,  contains  the  statue  of  the  saint  by  a  pupil  of  Bernini. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  venerable  paintings. 

The  Gasdem  of  the  monastery  is  well  stocked  with  beautiful  roses. 
They  were ,  according  to  tradition ,  originally  thorns ,  cultivated  by  St. 
Benedict  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  but  converted  into  roses  by 
St.  Francis  when  he  visited  the  monastery. 

On  leaving  San  Benedetto  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  fine 
point  of  view  reached  hy  a  footpath  on  the  light  near  the  entrance 
gate.  Haying  returned  to  the  highroad  after  visiting  the  monasteries, 
we  may  cross  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Rapone,  and  return  to  the 
town  by  a  footpath  on  the  right.  —  By  the  highroad,  which  is 
mentioned  at  p.  413,  Olevano  is  about  10  M.  distant. 

The  narrow  road,  ascending  the  picturesque  ravine  of  the  Anio  from 
the  Ponte  Rapone  (p.  410),  passes  below  (4V2  M.)  Jenne  (2735  ft.).  Beyond 
(5V2  M.)  a  bridpe  a  route  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Anio  to  (he  right,  to 
(9V2  M.)  Trevi  (2190  ft.),  the  ancient  Treba.  To  the  left  the  road  runs  to 
the  N.E.,  up  the  valley  of  the  Simbrivio,  to  (10'/2  M.)  Vallepietra,  situated 
in  a  mountain* valley  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  Monte  Autore  (6060  ft.). 

From  Bome  to  Falestrina. 

Railway  (Rome  and  Naples  line)  to  (23  M.)  Paletlrina  in  about  IV4  hr. 
(fares  4  fr.  20,  2  fr.  95,  1  fr.  90  c).  The  express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Pa- 
lestrina. 

The  railway  emerges  from  the  city-walls  to  the  left  of  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  On  the  right  are  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  which 
our  line  crosses  near  the  Porta  Furha  (p.  376),  afterwards  running 
beside  the  imposing  arches  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  177), 
some  of  which  were  used  by  Sixtus  V.  for  his  aqueduct.  To  the  right 
are  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appia.  To  the  left  the  Sahine  and  Alban 
Mts. ;  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  Fiascati  (p.  391)  is  conspicuous.  — 
At  (83/4  M.)  Ciampino  lines  to  Frascati  (p.  391),  to  Terracina 
(p.  429),  and  to  Nettuno  (p.  423)  diverge. 

The  line,  gradually  ascending,  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts. 
Above,  to  the  right,  is  Monte  Porzio  (p.  394).  Tunnels. — 16  M.  Monte- 
Compatri'Colonna.  Monte  Compatri  is  a  mountain-village,  about 
21/4  M.  to  the  right  of  the  station,  on  the  highroad  from  Frascati  to 
Palestrina  (p.  394) ;  Golonna  occupies  an  isolated  eminence  in  the 
plain.    Between  them  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Lahici  or  Lahicum. 

The  line  now  crosses  the  great  depression  between  the  Alban 
Mts.  and  the  Sabine  Mts. ,  approaching  the  latter,  with  fine  views  of 
both  ranges  and  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  in  the  foreground.  —  21^2  M. 
Zagarolo;  the  town  (5300  inhab.)  lies  U/2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  station. 

23  M.  Palestrina,  with  the  high-lying  Castel  San  Pietro,  is  con- 
spicuous from  a  considerable  distance.  The  station  is  about  3^/4  M. 
from  the  town,  to  which  a  diligence  plies  twice  daily  (7.15  a.m.  and 
5  p.m.)  in  ahout  1  hr.  (fare  50  c.). 

Palegtrina  (Locanda  della  Vedowa  PaaUnV-Bwivat^xivV.^^V^'inA'Oyaw 
deJla  Fontana,  about  5  fr.  per  day,  TralloTltt  ArmdlVcvo^  ^""^^^^^io. 
Jaigi88,  with  bedrooms,  both  plam"),  «t  lo^ti  olb^^V^^- ^   ^^ 
steep  and  dirty  streets,  lies  most  pict\xxescv!aftVj  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
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the  middle  ages  Palestrina  was'  long  the  object  of  sanguinary  con- 
flicts between  the  powerful  Colonnas  and  the  popes ,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  town  in  1436.  The  territory 
was  purchased  in  1630  by  the  Barberini,  who  still  own  it.  —  The 
great  composer  Oiovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina ,  who  died  in  1594 
as  director  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  was  born  here  in  1524. 

Palestrina ,  the  Roman  I^aeneste ,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy,  was  captured  by  Camillus,  B.C.  380,  and  was  thenceforth  subject  to 
Borne.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  younger  Marius, 
and  after  a  long  siege  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sulla,  who  afterwards 
rebuilt  it  in  a  magnificent  style  as  a  Roman  colony.  Under  the  emperors 
it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  refreshing  at- 
mosphere, and  it  is  extolled  by  Horace  (Carm.  iii,  4,  22)  together  with  Tibur 
and  Baise.  A  famous  Temple  of  Fortune  and  an  Oracle  ('sortes  Praenes- 
tinse**,  Cic.  Div.  ii,  41)  attracted  numerous  visitors.  —  Excavations  in  Uie 
necropolis  of  Prseneste  have  always  yielded  a  rich  harvest;  the  so-called 
cistae,  or  toilette-caskets  (cump.  p.  196),  were  almost  all  found  here. 

The  town  stands  almost  entirely  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Fortuna,  which  rose  on  vast  terraces,  surrounded  by  a  semicircular 
colonnade,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  On 
entering  the  town  we  observe  the  lowest  of  these  terraces,  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  precise  plan  of  the  ancient  building  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  The  arcades  with  four  Corinthian  half-columns 
in  the  Piazza  Savoia  near  the  cathedral  probably  belonged  to  the 
second  terrace.  The  Orottini,  as  the  interior  of  these  substructures 
is  called,  may  be  examined  in  the  Barberini  garden  (No.  106  Corso), 
but  more  conveniently  in  autumn  than  in  spring,  when  they  are 
often  filled  with  water.  —  From  the  Corso  we  ascend  in  about 
10  min.  to  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  which  rests  almost  entirely  on 
these  ancient  substructures  and  deserves  a  visit  (fee  V2-I  ^0* 

It  contains  a  large  Mosaic^  probably  executed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
representing  scenes  from  the  Nile,  with  numerous  animals  and  figures  in 
Egyptian  and  Greek  costume. 

The  ancient  Walls  of  Palestrina,   of  which  various  fragments 

are  visible,  exhibit  four  different  systems  of  building,    from  the 

Cyclopean  mode  of  heaping  huge  blocks  of  stone  together,  to  the 

brick-masonry  of  the  empire.    Two  walls,  of  which  that  to  the  N., 

the  best  preserved,  is  reached  vi4  the  Porta  San  Francesco,  while 

that  to  the  S.  may  be  well  seen  from  the  Porta  delle  Monaohe  Far- 

nesiane,  connect  the  town  with  the  citadel  (Arx)  on  the  summit  of 

the  hill,  now  Cartel  San  Pietro,  consisting  of  a  few  poor  houses.  A 

somewhat  fatiguing  bridle-path  ascends  from  the  Palazzo  Barberini 

in  1/2  ^^'  J  for  which,  however,  the  noble  prospect  from  the  summit 

(24o5  ft.)  amply  compensates.  The  vast  Campagna,  from  which  the 

dome  of  St.  Peter's  rises,  is  surveyed  as  far  as  the  sea;  to  the  right 

rjseSoracte  and  the  Sabine  Mts.,  then  tlieAlban  range;  to  the  left  is 

the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  bounded  bvt\veNo\%dwkllLU.'lV^\!\^\.\a^w^^ 

hAlf^dilapidated.  Fortezza  was  elected  \>^  \V«iCoViwm'6»*mV^'^'X.^>^ 

door  ia  opened  on  application  C^|^-i  ii.^N  ^^^  ^^^x^^'Sb.  Na.  t  - 

triable,  but  the  view  from  tlie  inteiiot  V%  ^w\.V^^^\wV^  ^^> 
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The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Tivoli  by  the  highroad  via  Oal^ 
licano^  Passerano  (p.  374),  enid  Ponte  Lucano  (p.  403)  is  about  15  M. 

—  A  pleasant  expedition  for  a  whole  day  (on  foot  or  with  donkey 
and  driver)  leads  over  the  mountains  to  Tivoli;  fatiguing  footpaths 
ascend  from  Palestrina  via  Poli  and  Casape  to  San  OregoriOj  whence 
a  road  descends  vi&  Oericomio  to  Tivoli  (p.  405). 

From  FaleBtrina  to  Snbiaco  vi&  Olevano. 

Fbom  Palestbina  to  Olevano,  about  9V4  M.,  diligence  thrice  a  week 
(Sun.,  Tnea.,  &  Thnrs. ;  returning  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.)  in  2V«  ^ps.,  fare 
2V2  fr.  't  one-horse  carriage  13.  two-horse  18-20  fr.    Walkers  require  4  hrs. 

—  Diligences  from  the  station  of  Valmontone  (p.  424)  to  Olevano:  in 
summer  twice,  at  other  seasons  once  daily  (fare  11/2-2  fr.).  Palestrina  and 
Genazzano  are  not  on  the  route  of  these  vehicles.  —  From  Olevano  to 
Sdbiaoo,  about  9V2  M. 

The  road,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  from  Rome,  passes  below 
Palestrina  and  runs  towards  the  E. ;  it  is  interesting  also  for  pedes- 
trians. To  the  left,  and  before  us,  rise  the  Sabine  Mts.,  to  the  right 
the  Yolscian,  and  behind  us  the  Albau  Mts.  Beyond  a  seven-arched 
bridge  across  the  Fiumicino  di  Cave  we  reach  (2^/4  M.)  Cave^  a 
village  belonging  to  the  Colonnas,  and  then  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Campo.  Paliano  (see  below)  on  its  lofty  rock  soon  ap- 
pears in  the  distance.  About  2  M.  beyond  the  church,  the  high- 
road bends  to  the  left,  but  the  carriage-road  straight  on  is  shorter 
A  road  to  Genazzano  soon  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  highroad. 

Genazzano  (1225  ft.),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  3900  inhab.,  is  famed 
for  its  richly-endowed  pilgrimage-chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Buon  Consiglio^ 
which  attracts  crowds  of  devotees  on  festivals  of  the  Virgin.  —  We  may 
now  return  to  the  highroad,  or  proceed  through  the  valley  direct  to  Olevano 
by  a  picturesque,  but  rugged  route. 

From  Genazzano  to  Tivoli  via  San  Vito  and  Pisoniano,  see  p.  408. 

About  1/2  M.  from  the  village,  beside  an  osteria,  the  highroad 
rejoins  the  shorter  route.  Farther  on  it  crosses  two  bridges,  beyond 
the  second  of  which,  the  Ponte  d'Oraino^  it  divides;  the  branch  to 
the  left  leads  to  (41/2  M.)  Olevano,  that  to  the  right  to  the  little  town 
of  Paliano  (4000  inhab.).  The  former  road  at  first  gradually  ascends, 
and  then  describes  a  long  curve,  causing  Olevano  to  appear  much 
nearer  than  It  really  is. 

Olevano.  —  Hotels.  ^Albbbgg  di  Roma,  outside  the  town,  R.,  L., 
&  A.  172,  D.  incl.  wine  8V2,  pens.  5,  for  a  long  stay  41/2  fr. ;  *Ca8A  Baldi, 
an  old-established  artists'  resort,  above  the  town,  pens.  5,  for  a  long 
stay  4V2  fr. 

Olevano  (3700  inhab.),  a  modiaBval  place  belonging  to  the  Borg- 
hese,  with  traces  of  an  ancient  wall,  lies  most  picturesquely  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
The  interior  of  the  town,  with  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  presents 
no  attraction.    The  top  of  the  hill  commwv^\iv%  ^iXv'fe  Xjo^w^  wsi^s^.'^J^sfc 
Casa  Baldi  J  affords  a  splendid  *y\ev?,  especvaXV^  ^xv^Xsi^^^^^  ^^^^sxv».^. 
To  the  right  are  visible  the  banen  STxmmVta  o^>i>[v^^iX>'««^^'^'^"'™;^ 
BeJJegra,  San  Vito,  Capranica,  andUocwi  ^i  ^^^^N^^^'^'^ 
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plain,  bounded  by  the  Alban  and  Yolsican  Mts.  In  the  distance 
lies  Velletri.  Nearer  is  Yalmontone  with  its  chateau ;  then  Rooca 
Massima,  Segni,  and  Paliano.  Towards  the  S.  stretches  the  yalley 
of  the  Sacco,  until  lost  to  view.  The  town  with  its  ruined  castle 
forms  a  charming  foreground. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  to  Bellegra  and  Subiaco  (sec  below),  IV4  M. 
to  the  N.  of  Olevano,  is  the  Berpentara,  a  fine  grove  of  oak!«,  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  subscriptions  of  artists  for  that  purpose  and  now  the 
properly  of  the  German  empire.    Many  artists  have  painted  here. 

Fbom  Olevano  to  Subiaco  (p.  409)  three  beautiful  routes. 

1.  The  highroad,  which  passes  below  the  Serpentara  (see 
above),  is  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  (on  foot  88/4  hrs.,  by 
carr.  2-2^2  ^^rs. ;  no  inn).  After  about  40  min.  a  road  diverges  to 
the  left  to  Bellegra  (see  below).  Less  than  V2  hr.  farther  on  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  right  to  Rojate  (see  below)  and  1 V2  hr.  farther  on 
another  to  Affile  (see  below).  Beyond  the  (40  min.  more)  Ponte  Ra- 
pone  (p.  410)  over  the  Anio^  10  min.  before  Subiaco  Is  reached,  a 
path  to  the  right  diverges  to  the  monasteries  (p.  410). 

2.  The  route  vill  Bellegra  and  Rocca  Santo  Stefano,  the  most  be- 
autiful (472-5  hrs.),  must,  like  the  following,  be  traversed  on  foot, 
or  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  (3  fr. ,  and  as  much  more  to  the  attend- 
ant). By  the  above-mentioned  road  we  reach  in  IV4  hr.  Bellegra 
(formerly  named  Civitelld),  a  poor  village  lying  on  an  isolated  peak 
(2666  ft.)  in  a  barren,  mountainous  district.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
village  are  considerable  remains  of  the  very  ancient  wall,  con- 
structed of  rough-hewn  blocks,  by  which  this,  the  less  preoipitooe 
side  of  the  mountain  was  guarded.  The  road  then  leads  by  8<m 
Francesco  in  1-1 V4  ^r-  to  Rocca  Santo  Stefano,  where  it  comes  to 
an  end.  A  picturesque  but  fatiguing  bridle-path  (guide  necessary), 
recommended  only  to  good  walkers,  goes  on  thence  to  (2  hrs.) 
Subiaco.  It  first  descends  steeply  into  a  lateral  valley  and  then 
crosses  a  ridge  (view)  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

3.  The  third  route  (5-6  hrs.,  guide  necessary),  the  longest,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  fatiguing ,  but  also  highly  interestiDgy 
leads  via  Rojate  and  Affile.  Rojate  is  a  small  village.  AfflU 
(2245  ft),  a  place  of  more  importance,  boasts  of  a  few  relics  of  an- 
cient walls  and  inscriptions.  A  road  descends  from  Affile  to  join 
the  road  from  Anticoli,  which  farther  on  joins  in  its  turn  tlie 
highroad  (see  above)  to  Subiaco. 
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That  part  of  the  Roman  Campagna  which  extends  to  the  N.  from  the  Tiber 
to  theCiminian  Forest  and  the  mountains  of  Tolfa  was  the  Southern  Etruria 
of  antiquity.  Originally  occupied  by  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Latins,  then  con- 
quered by  the  Etruscans.,  it  was  finally,  after  the  protracted  contests  with 
which  the  first  centuries  of  the  annals  of  Rome  abound ,  reconquered  and 
Latinised.  The  fall  of  the  mighty  Veil,  B.C.  396,  mainly  contributed  to 
effect  this  memorable  change>.  Excursions  are  frequently  made  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  Etruscan  tombs  at  Cerveieri  and  Veii.  Malaria  is  unfortunately 
very  prevalent  throughout  this  whole  district.  Cometo  (p.  5),  Oalera, 
BraccianOy  etc.,  may  be  reached  by  the  Viterbo  railway  (pp.  98-95). 

Veu. 

An  excursion  to  Veii  takes  one  day.  Provisions  should  be  brought,  as 
no  good  inns  are  passed.  The  site  of  Veii  is  picturesque  and  interesting, 
but  the  ruins  are  scanty. 

Railway  from  Rome  (Trastevere)  to  (12  M.)  La  Storta-Formello 
(p.  98)  in  V2-I  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  20,  1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  6  c,  return-tickets 
3  fr.  30,  2  fr.  35,  1  fr.  60  c).  —  From  the  road  leading  to  Bracciano 
(p.  91)  a  footpath  diverges  on  the  right,  immediately  beyond  the 
old  posting- station  of  La  Storta,  and  brings  as  in  V2^^*  ^0  the 
hnmble  village  of  Isola  Earnest.  The  carriage-road  is  8/^  M.  longer. 
About  i/2  M.  beyond  La  Storta  the  Via  Clodia  diverges  to  the  left  to 
Bracciano  (p.  97).  We  remain,  however,  on  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the 
light  (leading  to  Sutri,  p.  96).  About  500  yds.  farther  on  we  take 
the  turning  to  the  right  to  Isola.  At  Isola  we  engage  a  guide  (4fr., 
bargaining  necessary). 

Veii  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  cities.  After 
contests  protracted  for  centuries  (comp.  p.  372),  and  after  manifold 
vicissitudes  and  a  long  siege,  the  city  was  taken  by  Camillus  in 
B.C.  396.  After  its  capture  it  fell  to  decay,  and  was  repeopled  by 
Cssar  vrlth  Romans;  but  this  colony  scarcely  occupied  one-third  of 
the  former  area. 

The  ancient  site  of  the  city  had  a  circumference  of  3-3  Y2  ^*  &^d 
forms  a  triangle  between  two  brooks,  which  unite  with  each  other 
farther  down :  viz,  the  Fosso  delV  Isola,  washing  the  N.E.  base  of  the 
hill  of  Isola,  and  the  Fosso  di  Formello  or  di  Valchetta  (the  ancient 
Cremera'),  flowing  from  N.  to  S.  The  ancient  citadel  (ArxJ,  now  the 
Puizza  d'Armi  or  CiitadeUa,  occupies  a  separate  plateau  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  brooks,  connected  with  the  site  of  the  town  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus  only. 

A  visit  to  the  principal  points  takes  2-3  hrs.    We  descend  from 
Isola  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Fosso  dell'  Isola,  which  forms  a  pretty 
waterfall  beside  the  mill  (molino),  —  Thence  we  proceed  to  the 
PonU  8odo ,  a  tunnel  hewn  in  the  rock ,  through  whichi  flo^«.  <^<ftk 
Fosso  di  Formello.    Then  to  the  Grotta  Campatva,  ^  T^08.-\ss\si^  ^^a»- 
covered  in  1843,  with  two  interior  cliam\)eT%,  VXv^^  ^^;:^-^«»5g^^^^^^ 
which  date  from  a  high  antiquity.    T\ieft^€i\ftUiTv^^^^^^'^^^T^^,o 
m  the  benches  when  the  tomb  was  o^eive^  t«^^^V^  ^t^^^v^ 
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dust  on  the  admission  of  air.  A  few  remains  of  armour  and 
cotta  vessels  are  still  extant.  —  "We  now  recross  the  Fosso  d 
mello  to  the  Porta  Spezieria  (drug-shop),  with  remains  of  a  c 
barium ,  the  recesses  of  which  explain  the  name.  On  tl 
above  are  some  singularly  well-preserved  remains  of  the  : 
cations  ,  a  gate ,  and  a  street  paved  with  lava.  —  We  may 
follow  the  hill  or  the  valley  of  the  Fosso  di  Formello  to  the  S. 
above-mentioned  Piazza  d'Armij  which  commands  a  fine  viei 
the  N.  is  the  conspicuous  Tumulus  of  Vaccareccia ,  crownec 
battlements.  —  "We  return  from  the  piazza  to  Isola ,  in  the 
near  the  entrance  to  which  are  numerous  sepulchral  niches. 
Walkers  may  descend  the  valley  of  the  Gremera  from  the 
d^Armi  and  in  about  2  hrs.  strike  the  Via  JF^aminia  (p.  367) ,  aboi 
from  Borne.  The  camp  of  the  Fabii ,  whose  whole  family  was  dei 
by  the  Veientines,  lay  about  IVs  M.  from  the  Piazza  d^Armi. 

G2IBE. 

CerveUri,  the  ancient  Caere  ^  may  be  visited  from  Rome  in  01 
The  first  train  should  be  taken  as  far  as  Palo  (p.  8  \  express  in  1  hr 
6  fr.,  4  fr.  20  c.j  slow  train  in  i»/4  hr. ,  5  fr.  46,  3  fr.  80,  2  fr. 
thence  drive  (or  walk  in  IV4  hr.)  to  Cerveteri,  where  a  stay  of  5  hi 
be  made,  leaving  time  to  regain  Rome  by  the  afternoon  train. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  Sindaco  of  Cerveteri  of  the  intendc 
a  day  or  two  beforehand,  as  otherwise  the  custodian  with  the  ki 
not  be  forthcoming.  After  two  or  three  days  of  rain  the  graves  ar 
with  water. 

Cerveteri (*Ca/'/-J?Mtaterant,  in  the  Piazza,  moderate;  the 
lord  provides  guides  and  carriages  to  the  tombs),  the  Caere  0: 
quity,  originally  named  Agylla  (Phosnician,  *circular  city*),   s 
wf  of  very  remote  origin,  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Etru 

and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  from  its  harbours  JP^^os  I 
Severa,  p.  8)  and  Alsium  (Palo).  At  the  same  time  it  always 
tained  friendly  relations  with  Rome,  and  in  B.C.  351  it  was 
porated  with  the  Roman  state.  It  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the 
of  Trajan,  and  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the  13th  cent, 
beginning  of  which  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  fo 
Cere  NuovOj  3  M .  distant,  the  present  Ceri.  A  number  of  them, 
uncertain  date,  afterwards  returned  to  Caere  "Vetere,  whence  the 
Cerveteri.  The  present  town  (GOOinhab.),  belonging  to  the  Ri 
occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  whic 
3  M.  in  circumference.    Numerous  tombs  have  been  discoverer 
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in  conical  mounds  or  tumuli.  They  are  not  nearly  so  well  preserved 
as  those  of  Corneto  (p.  5))  and  hardly  a  trace  of  painting  remains. 
Most  of  them  lie  on  the  hill  opposite  the  town,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  gorge.  The  more  important  tombs  are  those  marked  No.  5, 
6,  and  7,  below. 

1.  Gbotta  dellb  Sedib  b  Scudi,  bo  called  from  two  seats  and  several 
shields   hewn   in   the   rock,   consists   of  an   ante-room  and  five  chambers. 

2.  Grotta  del  TRIGL^rIo,   with  faded  paintings  representing  a  banquet. 

3.  Grotta  della  Bella  Architettura,  with  two  chambers,  supported  bv 
pillars.  4.  Grotta  dellb  Urnb,  with  three  marble  sarcophagi.  5.  Grotta 
DELLB  IscRizioNi,  Or  DE^  Taequinii,  wlth  two  chambers,  borne  by  pillars, 
contains  numerous  inscriptions  with  the  name  of  Tarchnas,  which  appears 
in  Latin  inscriptions  in  the  same  tomb  as  Tarquitius  (not  Tarquinius), 
thus  throwing  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Roman  kings.  6.  Grotta  dei 
Bassorilievi,  excavated  in  1850,  the  best  preserved  and  most  interesting 
of  all.  At  tlie  head  of  the  flight  of  steps  are  two  lionesses  as  guardians 
of  the  tomb.  The  two  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  and  the  walls  above 
the  niches  are  decorated  with  various  bas-reliefs  of  instruments,  weapons, 
and  objects  of  domestic  life,  partly  in  stucco,  partly  hewn  in  the  tufa- 
rock,  and  mostly  painted. 

On  the  road  to  Palo  lies:  7.  Grotta  Regulini-Galassi ,  opened  in 
1829,  a  tomb  of  great  antiquity  and  now  very  dilapidated.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  by  means  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  lateral  walls  to  each 
other,  instead  of  on  the  arch-principle.  The  yield  of  this  tomb,  now  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum  (pp.  347-350),  was  very  considerable,  consisting  of  a 
bed,  a  four-wheeled  chariot,  shields,  tripods,  vessels  of  bronze,  an  iron  altar, 
terracotta  figures,  silver  goblets,  and  golden  trinkets  once  worn  by  the  de- 
ceased, all  found  in  the  small  chambers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vaulted 
passage.  —  Fully  V*  ^*  from  this  is  situated  another  tomb,  opened  in  1850, 
and  still  containing  the  vases ,  vessels,  and  other  objects  then  discovered. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  tombs  (e.g.  Qrotta  Torlania,  the 
first  chamber  of  which  contains  54  recesses  for  the  dead). 

5.  The  Sea  Coast  of  Latinm. 

Communication  with  the  sea  was  of  far  greater  importance  to  ancient 
than  to  modern  Rome,  and  its  former  facility  contributed  much  to  the 
proud  rank  held  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Vast  harbours  and  other 
structures  were  accordingly  founded  at  the  estuary  of  the  Tiber.  The  coast 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  as  the  numerous  villas  testify; 
but  it  is  now  desolate,  and  is  skirted  by  a  broad  belt  of  forest  (macohia), 
where  the  malaria  in  summer  is  peculiarly  pestilential.  Lofty  sand-hills, 
extending  to  the  S.  beyond  the  Pontine  Marshes,  bound  the  whole  coast. 

POBTO.     FlUMICINO.     OSTIA. 

Froh  Rome  to  Fiumicino,  21  M.,  railway  in  about  IVs  br.  (3  fr.  85, 
2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  75  c.  \  there  and  back,  including  a  bathe  in  the  sea,  4  fr.  80, 
3fr.  75  c.).  Express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Ponte  Galera.  —  The  excursion 
from  Fiumicino  to  Ostia  and  Castel  Ftttano  takes  5-6  hrs.  there  and  back, 
on  foot.  By  carris^e  it  is  most  conveniently  made  direct  from  Rome  (one- 
horse  carr.  20-25,  t*o  horse  30-40  fr.,  and  driver's  fee).  This  is  also  a 
good  cycling  excursion  (comp.  p.  131);  the  Via  Ostiensis  (p.  42i)  gradually 
descends  (except  for  the  Decima  Hills)  almost  all  the  way  from  Rome  to 
(13  M  )  Ostia.  Luncheon  should  be  brought,  an.d  \Svfe  \i^^.\v\:\i\!i\  ^^.O^sw  '^'^ 
the  temple  at  Ostia  or  the  woods  at  Caslel  ¥uawvo  m^i  \i«i  eaft%^^  ^^  ^ 
reating-place.    There  ia  no  inn  at  Caste!  ¥tL8asiO.  ,^. 

The  railway  desGiibes  a  circuit  louiv^  t\iG  ^"^"^^'"^    Jsjr\«^'«= 
Soma  San  Paolo  (p,  8),  the  junction  iox  l\i©  ^-'^^e^  Itwo.  v^^ 
Baedeker.    Italy  II.    13th  EdiUon.  "^^ 
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Tp.  127).  —  91  2  M.  Magliana.  Close  to  the  station,  on  the  hill  to 
the  right,  is  the  Vigna  Ceccarelli,  the  site  of  the  sacred  Grove  of  the 
ArvaUs,  a  brotherhood  (*fratres  Arvales')  of  very  ancient  Latin  origin, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  sons  of  Acca  Larentia,  the 
foster-mother  of  Romulas. 

The  ancient  foundations  on  which  the  Casino  of  the  vigna  rests  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  circular  temple  of  the  Dea  Dia,  which  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  grove.  Fragments  of  the  records  of.  the  society  daring  the 
imperial  period,  engraved  on  stone,  have  been  discovered  (p.  16i).  In  the 
plain  below  the  gru%'e  (on  the  other  side  of  the  road)  there  are  remains  of 
a  rectangular  building,  with  a  ball  enclosed  by  rows  of  columns.  —  Higher 
up  the  hill  lay  an  ancient  Christian  burial-place,  where  remains  of  an 
oratory  of  Pope  Damasus  I.  have  been  discovered.  Adjacent  is  the  entrance 
(closed)  to  the  small  Catacombs  of  St.  Oeuera$a.  which  are  interesting  for 
tbeir  primitive  construction  and  excellent  preservation. 

About  >/2  U«  farther  on,  betwixt  the  road  and  the  river,  is  situated  the 
ruinous  hunting  -  chateau  of  La  Magliana,  with  pleasing  Benaissanice 
details,  once  a  favourite  retreat  of  Innocent  VIII.,  Juliua  II.,  and  Leo  X., 
and  now  the  property  of  the  convent  of  8an*a  Cecilia  (frescoes  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo dei  Conservatori,  p.  235). 

14  M.  PonU  Galera,  see  p.  8.  Carriages  are  changed  here.  The 
branch-line  to  Fiumicino  continues  to  run  westwards. 

I8V2  M-  Porto  was  founded  in  A.D.  103  by  the  Emp.  Trajan 
(Partus  Trajani),  as  the  harbour  constructed  by  Claudius  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  Ostia  (see  below),  which  had  become  choked  up  by 
the  deposits  of  the  Tiber,  had  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  Trajan  also 
formed  a  new  canal  here  (Fossa  Trajani)^  which  now  forms  the 
main  arm  of  the  Tiber.  Trajan's  seaport ,  which  soon  attracted  the 
commerce  of  Rome,  lay  close  to  the  sea,  but  it  is  now  2  M.  distant 
from  it ;  and  the  delta  formed  by  the  river  is  estimated  to  advance 
13  ft.  annually.  The  present  village  consists  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santa 
Rufina  (a  modernised  edifice  of  the  10th  cent),  an  Episcopal  Palace, 
with  inscriptions  and  antiquities  ,  and  a  ViUa  of  Prince  TorUmia, 
The  harbour  of  Trajan  is  now  a  shallow  lake.  In  the  meadows  to  the 
N.  of  it,  the  extent  of  the  harbour  of  Claudius  is  still  traceable. 

21  M.  Finmieino  (Locanda  dei  Cacciatori)  is  a  modem  place. 
The  castle  (Torre  Clementina),  erected  in  1773  close  to  the  sea,  is 
now  1/2  M.  distant  from  it.  The  tower  commands  a  fine  view.  —  In 
the  height  of  summer  the  train  goes  on  hence  to  the  Stabilimenio 
Bagnij  or  sea-bathing  establishment,  ^2  ^-  farther  on. 

The  Jsola  Saera,  situated  between  the  two  arms  of  the  riyer, 

was  so  named  at  a  very  early  period,  either  from  having  been  the 

site  of  a  heathen  temple,  or  from  having  been  presented  by  Con- 

stantiue   to   the  Church.     Before  reaching  Fiumicino  we  cross  a 

l/rid^^e-of-boats  and  follow  the  road  to  (50  min.)  the  main  arm  of 

the  TibcTf  opposite  the  Torre  Boacciana,  an  ancient  watch-tower, 

to  which  we  cross  by  ferry  (scafa;  Vbc.'^.  'tVN^Xft^^ix  approximately 

marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  TL\\)ei  moxjiVX^. 

The  Ostia,  of  antiquity,  founded  \>^  ^^"'^^  ^*'^^''^.C^^^^t^ 
eiiatwarda  along  the  Tiber,  from  tYieloTO^o^^^*^^^  \^.^^K\w|^ 
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commercial  town,  and  near  the  tower  are  considerable  remains  of 
structures  belonging  to  its  harbour  (known  as  the  Emporium),  Though 
under  Augustus  Ostia  lost  some  of  its  importance  through  the  chok- 
ing up  of  the  harbour  by  the  Tiber,  it  still  maintained  an  influential 
position.  The  inhabitants  belonged  to  numerous  nationalities  and 
various  religions;  Christianity  also  was  introduced  here  at  an  early 
period.  The  bishopric  of  Ostia,  according  to  some  accounts ,  was 
founded  by  the  Apostles  themselves ,  and  is  still  regarded  with 
great  veneration  by  the  Romish  clergy.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St. 
Augustine,  died  here. 

The  modern  hamle^^  of  OsUGj  to  which  the  visitor  must  first  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  the  services  of  the  custodian  (2-3  fr. ;  enquire  at  the 
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osteria  beside  the  castle),  U  reached  in  1/2  ^*r.  from  the  ferry  landing- 
place  by  the  Via  di  Tor  Boaociana,  a  narrow  road  leading  to  the  right 
and  then  round  the  tower.  This  humble  village  was  founded  by 
Gregory  IV.  in  830,  several  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  town.  Under  Leo  IV.  (847-856)  the  Saracens  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  here,  which  Raphael  has  represented  in  the  Stanze. 
Julius  II.  (1503-13),  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  caused  the  fort 
to  be  erected  by  Baccio  Ponielli  and  Oiul.  da  Sangallo  in  1483.  The 
town  lost  its  importance  when  Paul  V.  re-opened  the  right  arm  of  the 
Tiber  at  Porto  in  1612.  The  pleasing  church  of  SanV  Aurea,  from 
plans  by  Baccio  Pontelli  (or  Meo  del  Caprino?),  was  etectA^  vi^Asx 
Julius  II.  —  The  CasteUo  contains  \i\aci\^l\oiv^  w!i^T€Cv«»  VK55«k.'<5ssj^ 
excavations.    The  hill  affords  a  good  v\e^.  v  x««^ 

A  visit  to  the  ♦Ruins  op  thb  XisciBTst  CTrt  ^^^''^^"*'J^,^^^^ 
Shrs.  (custodi&n,  see  above).   Passm^  «.  b«\«^%  oi  ^'^S^QC^'^*^ 
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reach  the  ancient  Porta  Romana  of  the  city  in  8  minutes.  Most  of 
the  antiquities  found  in  the  tombs  are  now  in  the  Lateran  (p.  296). 
Where  the  road  forks,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  reach  first  the 
New  Thermae,  a  small  edifice  with  well-preserved  basin  and  numerous 
remains  of  its  marble  decorations,  excavated  in  1891.  —  To  the  W. 
lies  the  Barrack  of  the  Firemen  (Vigiles),  which  the  custodian 
opens.  This  is  a  colonnaded  court,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  cha- 
pel with  pedestals  for  imperial  statues  and  a  well-preserved  black 
and  white  mosaic  of  a  sacrificial  scene.  Several  other  honorary  ped- 
estals erected  by  the  vigiles  (to  emperors  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent.) 
stand  in  the  court.  The  other  rooms  seem  to  have  served  as  the  guard- 
room and  dwelling  rooms.  Various  figures  and  inscriptions  are 
scratched  on  the  walls.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Fortun,  excavated  in 
1880-81,  a  square  structure,  each  side  of  which  was  265  ft.  long, 
and  which  was  surrounded  with  colonnades.  The  portions  on  the 
S.  had  marble  columns,  the  others  brick  columns  encased  in  stucco. 
At  a  later  period  the  colonnades  were  divided  into  a  series  of 
small  chambers  (best  seen  at  the  S.E.  corner),  which  served  as  the 
offices  of  various  Collegia  or  guilds,  such  as  the  raftsmen  who  con- 
veyed timber  to  Rome  and  the  boatmen  of  Terracina.  In  the  centre 
of  the  forum  is  the  substructure  of  a  Templum  ^in  antis^  80  ft.  long 
and  35  ft.  wide.  The  walls  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  and  have 
been  almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  marble  lining,  while  the  altar 
has  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Adjoining  the  S.  colonnade  of  the 
forum  is  the  rear-wall  of  the  Theatre^  of  which  considerable  remains 
of  both  stage  and  auditorium  are  extant.  This  edifice,  built  in  the 
early  imperial  period,  perhaps  by  M.  Agrippa,  was  restored  by  Sep- 
timlus  Severus  in  196-197,  and  again,  in  a  very  imperfect  and  hasty 
manner,  in  the  4th  or  5th  century.  Numerous  marble  pedestals  with 
inscriptions,  brought  from  the  forum,  were  used  in  the  last  restora- 
tion, but  have  again  been  taken  out.  —  Leading  from  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  Forum  is  an  ancient  street,  immediately  to  the  right  in  which 
are  the  foundations  of  three  small  Temples,  all  exactly  alike.  In  one 
of  these  the  altar  is  still  extant  with  the  inscription  Veneri  sacrum. 
Behind  is  a  well-preserved  Shrine  of  Mithras  (opened  by  the  custod- 
ian), with  stone  benches  for  the  worshippers  ;  upon  it  is  a  mosaic 
with  figures  of  the  gods  of  the  seven  planets,  etc.  —  We  then  follow 
a  street  between  private  buildings  and  turn  to  the  left  to  the  modem 
Casino  del  Sale.  Hence  a  well-preserved  and  fine  ancient  street  (20- 
23  ft.  wido),  with  rows  of  pillars  on  each  side,  leads  to  a  handsome 
and  conspicuous  Temple,  the  only  edifice  of  ancient  Ostia  that  re- 
mained unburied  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  cella,  of  admir- 
able masonry,  is  well  preserved ;  the  threshold  consists  of  a  single 
block  of  Affricano,  16  ft.  in  length.  The  vaulted  substructures  con- 
tain  the  receptacles  for  the  sacred  \ease\a  (famwae^. 

Farther  to  the  S.  (lOminO  ^s  ^^^  feVvime^  QilV«;"JlagTwi.l<LaX«,  w. 
irregular  quadrangular    stTUctuie    mt\v  «.  eoVotvm^^  ^tv  ^^Oto.  «v^^. 
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where  the  statue  of  Attis  mentioned  at  p.  296  was  found.  A  little 
farther  to  the  S.  is  the  ancient  road  to  Laurentura,  where  a  number 
of  graves  and  columbaria  (p.  281)  were  discovered  in  1865. 

We  return  to  the  Casino  del  Sale  and  skirt  the  river  through 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Magazines^  some  of  the  walls  of  which  project 
into  the  stream,  proving  that  its  course  has  altered  since  antiquity. 
Here  we  observe  a  Store  Chamber^  with  thirty  earthen  jars  for  vnne,  oil, 
and  grain,  imbedded  in  the  floor.  —  A  few  min.  to  the  left  is  the 
entrance  to  a  sumptuous  Private  Mansiori  (groundlessly  named  Pal- 
azzo Imperiale),  with  columns  of  cipoUino.  Within  were  extensive 
Thermae,  fine  mosaics  (now  in  the  Vatican),  and  a  small  MithrsBum. 

The  return  from  Ostia  to  Rome  may  be  made  direct  by  tbe  highroad, 
the  ancient  Via  OsHensis  (13  M.).  The  road  is  carried  by  an  embankment 
across  the  former  Stagno  di  Ostia^  a  marsh  that  has  been  drained  and 
brought  under  cultivation  (BonificTie  di  Ostia).  Salt  has  been  yielded  here 
ever  since  the  period  of  the  kings.  It  then  runs  through  a  growth  of 
underwood  (Macchia  di  Ostia)  and  crosses  the  hills  of  Decima  to  the 
(5V2  M.)  Ostena  di  Malqfede,  where  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  Tor 
Patemo  (see  below).  Thence  it  continues  not  far  from  the  Tiber,  passing 
the  Osteria  di  Mezzavia  and  the  Osteria  Tor  di  Valle,  to  the  Osteria  del  Fonti- 
cello^  where  it  joins  the  Via  Lanrentina.  Continuation  of  the  road  to  Borne, 
see  pp.  383,  381. 

A  road  devoid  of  shade,  turning  to  the  right  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  village,  leads  from  Ostia  to  (I3/4  M.)  Castel  Fuaano^  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  pine-forest.  The  castle  was  erected  by  the  Marchese 
Sacchetti  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  fortified  against  pirates,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Chigi,  who  leased  it  in  1888  to  the  royal  family 
(adm.  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.,  with  perm  esse  as  for  the  Quirinal,  pp.140, 
141).  A  pleasant  road,  with  an  ancient  pavement  of  basalt,  leads  hence 
to  the  sea,  1^2  M«  distant. 

From  Castel  Fusano  to  Tor  Patemo.,  a  farm  near  the  ancient  Laurentum, 
6  M.  Thence  we  may  follow  the  road  via  (5  M.)  Castel  Porziano.,  a  royal 
hunting-lodge  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vicus  Augustanw^  to  (4»/2  M.)  the 
Osteria  di  Malctfede  (see  above),  or  walk,  with  guide,  to  (.472  M.)  Pratticoj 
an  insignificant  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lavinium. 

About  6  M.  from  Prattica  and  11  M.  from  Albano  lies  Ardea,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  the  few  towns  of  Latium  which  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Boman  emperors  were  avoided  on  account  of  the  malaria. 
Early  deserted  for  this  reason,  Ardea  has  preserved,  especially  in  its  forti- 
fications, a  more  antique  appearance  than  any  other  Latin  town.  The 
wretched  modem  village  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  on  a  hill 
with  artificially  precipitous  sides.  There  are  remains  of  massive  walls  of 
different  periods  at  various  places;  on  theE.  are  two  ramparts  with  trenches, 
several  hundred  yards  long,  like  the  rampart  of  Servius  at  Rome. 

Anzio.  Nettuno. 
Railway  to  (36  M.)  Anzio  in  13/4-2  hrs.  (fares  6fr.  60,  4fr.60, 
2  fr.  95  c,  return  10  fr.  15,  7  fr.  15,  4  fr.  50  c)   Stations:  83(^M-. 
Ciampino  (p.  391);  18  M.  Cecchina  (5.'^^i^^-,a^^\^^,  O^vtof^^x.^  > 
36  M.  Anzio i  38  Af.  Nettuno, 

Anzio,  -  KoteU:  a«.  H61.  dks  SiuttTSxs,  oti  ^evc  <iQ^x.  !^?^TS,  ^V^ 
tween  Anzio  and  the  Villa  Borghesc,  B..  2-S,X..  *Im  K.*K'»^'^^^'^ 
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D.  5  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-10,  omn.  Vs  f'*  '•>  Albbroo  Boma.  —  Trattoria 
TureottOj  at  the  harboar  (with  rooms,  11/2-2  fr.).  —  Frivate  ApartmenU  in 
the  season  at  many  of  the  villas. 

Gaxriage  with  one  horse  to  Nettuno  for  1<3  pers.  1  fr.,  each  addlt.  pers. 
20  c.  more.  —  Omnibus  25  c. 

Boats  in  the  harbour,  1-3  pers.  V/ifr,  per  hr.,  each  additional  person 
Vafr.  more. 

The  little  flshlng-town  of  Anzio,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans 
during  the  bathing-season  (June,  July,  and  August),  in  spite  of  its 
liability  to  fever,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antium,  Pop.  2000. 

Antium,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  a  prosperous  seaport  at  an 
early  period,  the  place  where  Coriolanus  sought  refuge  when  banished 
from  Rome  in  B.  0.  490  and  where  he  died  after  sparing  Rome  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  mother,  was  compelled  in  468  to  succumb  to  the  Romans. 
In  338,  when  all  the  Latins  were  conquered,  Antium  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  thus  permanently  united  with  Rome.    Extensive  villas 
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were  erected  here  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  Cicero  possessed  an 
estate  at  Antium,  the  tranquillity  and  charms  of  which  he  highly  extols 
(Att.  iv.  8).  The  emperors  also,  especially  those  of  the  Julian  house 
(Caligula,  Claudius,  l9^ero),  built  country-houses  here;  and  though  at  a 
later  period  Antium  seems  to  have  been  surpassed  in  popularity  by  Bain 
and  the  places  on  the  bay  of  l^aples,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Carm.  I.  35),  where  oracular  responses  were  given,  existed 
until  the  latest  era  of  paganism.  The  place  was  entirely  deserted  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  in  the  16th  cent,  it  began  to  be  rebuilt.  The  present 
town  dates  almost  wholly  from  the  period  after  the  restoration  of  the 
harbour  by  Innocent  XII.  (1698). 

The  Station  lies  close  to  the  Piazza,  and  a  few  paces  from  the 

small  harbour,  which,   as  it  opens  to  the  S.,  is  in  continual  danger 

of  being  sanded  up.     The  remains  of  an  ancient  pier  may  be  seen 

opposite,  in  the  direction  of  Nettuno,  near  the  bathing-establishment 

A  pretty  walk  leads  to  the  Arco  Muto^  turning  to  the  right  from 

ihe  lighthouse  (Faro)  and  desceiidrng  tci^;^i^^i^%.^^>«^Qt^"^"^^\^\tJ6 

house  with  a  solitary  column  belling  it.  1\iek  ^x^m^yaXwrj  \&  ^\«t<«^ 

yrlth  antique  passages,  belonging  Xo  a.Ux^ey^VW^i^^'^^'^^^^^'a- 
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haps,  built  by  one  of  the  emperois.  Picturesque  views  of  the  ruin- 
strewn  beach. 

Close  by  the  town  itself  is  the  Villa  Corsinij  commanding  pretty 
views  from  its  neglected  grounds ;  we  reach  it  by  ascending  from 
the  Piazza,  crossing  the  rails  in  the  Via  Pietro  Aldobrandini,  and 
then  turning  to  the  right.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Villa  Al- 
lanij  now  the  Ospizio  Marino  (for  scrofulous  children)  and  not  open 
to  visitors.  Continuing  along  the  Via  Aldobrandini  and  ascending 
the  hill  straight  in  front,  we  come  upon  (8  min.)  the  remains  of  an 
antique  wall.   Fine  survey  of  the  town  and  sea. 

The  Railway  pbom  Anzio  to  Nbttttno  (see  below;  in  6  min., 
fares  35,  20  c.)  follows  the  highroad  (IY2M/).  Adjoining  the  rail- 
way signal-box  No*  36  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  — 

Villa  Borghese  (main  entrance  opposite  the  Casino),  which  is 
surrounded  by  fine  shady  trees.  When  occupied  by  the  family  the 
villa  can  be  visited  only  with  a  special  permesso,  to  be  obtained  at 
the  Pal.  Borghese  (p.  206)  in  Rome  (at  other  times,  fee  50  c).  The 
casino  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx ;  and  fragments 
of  columns,  capitals,  and  other  remains  have  been  found  here  at 
various  points.  —  From  the  gate  of  the  villa  to  Nettuno,  73  ^' 

Nettuno  (Rail.  Restaurant ^  Caffh  Nettuno,  in  the  Piazza;  Trat- 
toria Romanajy  a  small  place  with  about  1900  inhab.,  which  depends 
for  its  interest  on  its  picturesque  situation,  is  said  to  have  been  once 
a  settlement  of  the  Saracens.  Lodgings  are  easily  obtained.  The 
native  costume  of  the  women  is  picturesque,  but  it  is  now  worn  only 
on  holidays. 

A  coast-road  leads  from  Nettuno  to  (7V«  M.)  Astura^  where  there  are 
numerous  remains  of  Roman  villas,  and  where  Cicero  also  once  possessed 
a  villa.  A  tower,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  belonged  to 
a  castle  in  which  Frince  Conradin  of  SwaMa  vainlj  sought  refuge  with 
Jacopo  Frangipani  after  the  battle  of  Scurcola  in  126S. 

6.  The  Volscian  Mountains  and  the  Bailway  to 

Terracina. 

The  Volscian  mountain-range,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.,  is 
separated  on  the  E.  from  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines  hy  the  valley 
of  the  Sacco,  and  on  the  TS.  from  the  Alban  Mts.  by  a  narrow  depression ;  it 
extends  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  and  on  the  W.  is  bounded  by 
a  dreary  and  in  some  places  marshy  plain  adjoining  the  sea.  This  district 
was  anciently  the  chief  seat  of  the  Volsci,  but  was  at  an  early  period  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans  and  Latinised.  Its  towns,  picturesquely  rising  on 
the  slopes ,  still  bear  many  traces  of  the  republican  epoch  of  Italy ,  which 
add  great  interest  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the  scenery.  Hitherto  these 
mountains  have  seldom  been  visited ,  partly  on  account  of  the  poorness  of 
the  inns  (except  at  Cori),  and  partly  owing  to  their  former  reputation  as 
a  haunt  of  bandits. 

Segni  (p.  424)  or  Nin/a  and  Norma  (p.  K^  xssxi  \i^  vc^Otw^^^  Vv^^  ^  %^^ssgw^ 
day's  excursion  from  Rome;  but  the  f oWovnus  ^^^^v  V^  T^wivKov'Kw^^^  >^ 
those  who  have  more  time  at  their  disposal.    \sl  ^vj*.  XaJ*^*^  ^^^  "^^3^^ 
express  to  JSegni  station  (p.  424),  thence  bv  dVYV^txiC^  Vq  VJast  ^^'*'\^vxx     Tl^x^ 
the  afternoon  go   on   by  rail   via    Velletri  ^p.   ^^Si)  X»   Cori  V.^-  •»'-^>- 
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daj:  Walk  with  fnide  or  ride  'th«  Ucer  preferable  m  rainj  wcAlkcr)  to 
JTcrm-j  I  p.  4?rj  and  JTif/a  t'not  adruable  in  fammer:  p.  427).  or  by  earlj 
ir^iz.  to  Sim/a,  and  thenc«  bj  footpath  to  3Vmta  and  on  br  road  to  the 
Atation  of  Sn-mowAi-J'vrma  (p.  477).  whence  take  the  train  to  Ttrrmeima 
(p.  4.9).  3rd  daj:  In  the  momin;  Ti«ii  Jicmie  Oreeo  (p.  430:  Semaforo), 
ai:d  r^tam  to  Bocre  in  the  a:te  noon.  Tho^e  «h>>  proceed  aa  far  as  the 
snaiir.it  of  3fonte  Circeo  mcst  pajj  th*  ni^t  at  ?aa  Felice. 

Fbom  Boxe  to  Segxi.  —  33*  ^  M.  Railway  (Rome  and  Naples 
line)  in  1-  4-1^  4  hr.  (fares,  6  fr.  15,  4  fr.  30,  2fr.  75  c;  express 
0  fr.  75,  4  fr.  70  <*.).  —  From  Rome  to  Palettrma,  see  p.  411.  — 
26*  2  yi.Lahlco.  formerly  Lugnano^  the  recent  chanse  of  name  being 
due  to  an  erroneoos  identifi-^ation  of  the  place  with  the  ancient  Labiri 
(p.  411).  —  28»'2  M.  Valmcnione,  a  small  town  (3700  inhab.)  with 
a  handsome  chate'.u  bel  nging  to  the  Doria-Pamphili,  on  an  isolated 
v',1  anic  '^one.  is  the  starting-point  of  the  diligence  to  Olevano  (p.  413). 
Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  streamlet  Saeeo. 

33*  2  M.  Se^i,  where  the  line  to  Velletri  (p.  425)  joins  onr  line. 
Diligences  ply  from  the  station  to  the  town  (fare  1  fir.)  in  connection 
with  all  trains. 

A  diligen'-e  also  plies  from  the  station  ria  (9/*  X.)  MonUlaideo  (1000  ft.: 
hence  to  Norma,  see  p.  427)  to  (14  X.)  Carpineto  (no  innl,  a  small  towa 
(370O  inhab.j  with  several  old  Gothic  churches,  the  birthplace  of  Leo  XIII. 
From  (^rpineto  to  Norma^  see  p.  ^ .  j  to  Pi>«mo,  see  p.  423. 

From  the  station  we  take  about  2  hrs.  to  ascend  to  the  town.  We 
skirt  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Sacco; 
to  the  left,  on  a  solitary  hill  below  us,  is  the  picturesque  Gavignano, 
the  birthplace  of  Innocent  IIL  The  remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Segni 
and  the  Porta  Sarracinesca  are  seen  on  the  height  above  a  lateral 
valley  to  the  left  A  winding  road  ascends  to  the  modern  town. 

Segni  (2190  ft. ;  Loc,  di  VlUst  Colagiacomo),  the  ancient  Signia, 

said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Romans  under  TarqniniusPriscns, 

lies  on  a  mountain-slope  (rising  to  a  height  of  2300  ft.),  in  a  secure 

position,  with  fine  views  of  the  valley  and  the  towns  of  the  Hernici. 

The  present  town  (6000  inhab.)  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  old  site. 

Ascending  through  the  streets,  we  reach  above  the  town  the 

church  of  San  PietrOj  on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple,  the 

walls  of  which  consist  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  with  two  conrses 

of  polygonal  masses  pf  limestone  below.    A  cistern  near  the  church 

is  also  of  the  Roman  epoch.    The  ^Totcn  Walls  ^  in  the  polygonal 

style,  1 1/4  M.  in  circumference,  are  to  a  great  extent  weU  preserved. 

From  San  Pietro  we  follow  an  easy  path  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 

which  is  indicated  by  a  cross;  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  valley 

of  the  Sacco.    Hence  we  follow  the  wall,  passing  a  small  sally-port 

at  the  N.  angle,  to  the  half-buried  Porta  in  Lucino,  Farther  on,  on 

the  slope  of  the  N,W,  spur,  is  tlie  cwiious  Porta  Sarracinesca^  ap- 

parently  built  before  the  discoven  ol  t\ift  wcXi-^xviitV^X^^  *&  aaub- 

ftJtute  for  which  the  lateral  waUs  gtaduaW^  vpipvi^t\i^Ti!^^<?i\M«Xi&. 

»ngle.  From  this  point  we  may  loWow  t\M>iool^^^*^s«v^^^^^s^^ 

^eh  pasaea  a  large  washing-beucli  au^  ^ea^^eii^^  Vi  ^^  Vs^«i  i^M^ 
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Tike  station  of  Segni  is  4-&  M.  from  Anagni.  Regarding  this  and  other 
towns  of  the  Hemici,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  railway,  see  Baed' 
eker"*  Sottihem  Italy,  

From  Rome  to  Tbrbacina.  —  76  M.  Railway  in  about  4^/4  hrs. 
(fares  13  fr.  80.  9fr.  70,  6  fr.  25  c. ;  return-tickets,  cbmp.  p,  xvi).  — 
From  Rome  to  (83/4  M.)  Ciampino^  see  p.  391.  —  The  railway,  run- 
ning at  first  to  the  S.,  skirts  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts.  To 
the  left,  above  the  town,  on  the  mountain,  appears  Rocca  di  Papa 
(p.  399),  adjoining  which  on  the  right  is  Monte  Cavo  with  the  for- 
mer monastery.  Beyond  (10'/2  M.)  Frattocchie  (p.  380)  we  cross  the 
Via  Appia  Nuova  and  the  ancient  Via  Appia.  To  the  left,  on  the 
olive-clad  hill,  appears  Oastel  Gandolfo  (p.  396),  immediately  beyond 
which  Albano  and  Ariccia,  connected  by  a  long  viaduct,  are  visible 
in  the  distance.  —  18  M.  Cecchina  (Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction 
for  the  steam-tramway  (left)  to  Albano  (p.  396)  and  for  the  railway 
(right)  to  Nettuno  (p.  423).  —  To  the  right,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  is  the  Monte  Circeo  (p.  430),  and  nearer  us  rise  the  Vol- 
scian  Mts.  —  2OV2  M.  Civith  Lavinia.  The  insignificant  town  lies 
IY2  M.  from  the  station,  on  a  W.  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.  It  is  the 
ancient  Lanuvium,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Juno  Sos- 
pita.  A  few  remains  of  her  temple  were  found  in  1885.  At  the 
W.  end  of  the  town  are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls, 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  peperino,  and  also  the  pavement  of  a 
street  skirting  the  walls.  In  the  piazza  are -a  sarcophagus  and  several 
fragments  from  tombs  and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

26  m.  Velletri  (Bai7.  Restaurant;  *Loc,  Campana;  *OallOy  each 
with  a  trattoria),  the  ancient  Velitrae,  a  town  of  the  Volscians, 
which  became  subject  to  Rome  in  B.  C.  338,  was  the  home  of  the 
Octavian  family  to  which  Augustus  belonged.  The  town  (13,500 
inhab.,  including  suburbs),  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  famous 
for  its  wine,  lies  picturesquely  on  a  spur  of  the  Monte  Artemisio, 
1/4  M.  from  the  station.  The  loggia  (built  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the  elder) 
of  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti^  in  the  piazza,  commands  an  extensive 
view.  In  1883  a  column  of  victory  was  erected  in  the  new  cemetery, 
where  Garibaldi  successfully  encountered  the  Neapolitan  troops  on 
May  19th,  1849. 

Velletri  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascents  of  the  Monte  Artemisio 
(2665  It. ;  2  hrs.  with  guide)  and  the  Monte  Algido  (2925  ft.;  3-4  hrs.  with 
guide,  or  a  little  less  from  the  station  of  Ontanese^  see  below),  the  two 
highest  summits  in  the  £.  Alban  Mts.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Algido 
(extensive  view)  are  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  and  of  a  mediseval 
fort  belonging  to  the  Colonnas.  From  Monte  Artemisio  the  descent  may 
be  made  to  Nemi. 

From  Velletki  to  Sboki,  15  M.,  railway  (three  trains  daily V  —  TVa. 
line  turns  to  the  N.B.  and  at  (5  M.)  Ontan&t  vtsSxx^^^^^  "^^  ^^^x^'6.^«w>cit.- 
tween  the  Alban  and  the  Volscian  Mia.  —  iO  HI.  Aviena;  SJa&  ^'^^%^^^^^ 
JV4  M,  to  the  S.,  on  the  slope  01  the  VolscVwx  UVa.  N^^  ^^^  ^^^^wiA.>s» 
r&Uejr  of  the  JSacco  to  (16  M.)  Segni  (p.  40^^.  ^i^'^ 

The  laUwaj  beyond.  Velletri  tia^exBeB  •.^xfeW^  ^\vN»^- 
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Oiulianello-Bocca-Massimaj  the  station  for  the  villages  of  OmUa" 
nello  to  the  right  and  Bocca  Massima  in  the  Volscian  Mts.  to  the  left. 
The  line  now  runs  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Volscian  Mts. 

361/2  M.  Cori.  —  The  Station  is  about  2V2  H.  below  the  town  (diU- 
gences).  —  Locanda  di  Filippdcoio,  at  the  gate,  poor;  Albkbgo  dell' 
Uniqne,  farther  up,  better.  —  Guide^  to  save  time,  yrl  fr.  —  Two  Horset  to 
l^onna  and  Kinfa,  with  mounted  guide,  about  12  fr. 

Cori  is  the  ancient  Cora,  which  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Trojan  Dardanus  or  by  Coras  and  was  at  an  early  period  a  member 
of  the  Latin  League.  Even  in  antiquity  it  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  town.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  of 
huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  considerable.  During  the  empire  it 
still  prospered,  but  its  name  afterwards  fell  into  oblivion.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  whoUy  deserted, 
but  in  the  13th  cent,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Conti  di  Segni  and  forti- 
fied with  a  wall,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  extant.  Pop.  5500. 
Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  piazza,  on  which  the  road  from  the  station  debouches, 
the  *Via  Pelasga',  skirting  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall,  ascends 
to  the  upper  town.  Following  this,  we  reach  first  the  church  of 
Sant'  Oliva,  which  is  built  on  ancient  foundations  and  possesses  an- 
tique columns  and  two-storied  cloisters.  Beside  the  church  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  ancient  wall  in  unusually  good  preservation ;  farther 
up  are  some  scantier  remains.  Adjoining  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
is  the  portico  of  a  *Temple  (now  maintained  as  a  national  monument), 
generally  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules^  but  perhaps  dedicated  to 
the  three  Capitoline  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  statue 
of  Minerva  which  now  adorns  the  fountain  in  the  Palace  of  the  Sena- 
tors in  Rome  (p.  230),  and  which  has  been  restored  as  Roma,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  found  here.  The  cella  of  the  temple  is  in- 
corporated with  the  church  of  San  Pietro ;  hut  8  Doric  columns,  with 
a  frieze  of  travertine  bearing  traces  of  a  coating  of  stucco,  are  pre- 
served. The  inscription  above  the  door  of  the  cella,  recording  the 
erection  of  the  edifice  by  the  duumviri,  or  chief  magistrates  of  the 
place,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sulla.  Beautiful  view  hence  over  the 
town  towards  the  sea,  and  of  the  plain  with  the  isolated  Monte  Circeo 
(p.  430).  Within  the  church  (opened  on  application;  25  c.)  is  an 
ancient  marble  altar,  used  as  a  font. 

We  now  descend  to  the  Via  San  Salvatore,  where  two  admirably 
executed  *  Corinthian  Columns  are  still  standing.  On  the  architrave 
above  is  part  of  the  ancient  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  columns  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  They  prob- 
ably were  the  two  in  the  centre  of  the  six  columns  which  seem  to 
iave  stood  in  front  of  the  temple.  —  Still  iQyret  down,  in  the  Vicolo 
^i  Pozzo  Doiico  and  the  Piazza 'PiixitQmto,  vt^  >iXia  \^TSiWi&  q\  ^^^ 
Si^hstructures  of  large  cisterns. 

Near  the  Porta  Ninfesina  is  anot:Vxex  Ui^^  ix^^^m^ivX.  ^1  ^V^  ^«\^- 
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est  polygonal  wall.  Outside  the  gate  is  a  deep  ravine,  spanned  by 
the  ancient  Ponte  delta  Catena j  constiacted  of  blocks  of  tufa.  The 
solidity  of  the  arch  with  its  double  layers  of  masonry  is  best  appre- 
ciated when  surveyed  from  below. 

Picturesque  but  steep  and  difficult  paths  (guide  necessary,  8-4  fr.)  lead 
over  the  mountains  from  Cori  to  Norba  (sne  below),  which  may  also  be 
reached  on  horseback  in  2V2-3  hrs. 

38  M.  Cistema;  the  village,  with  a  castle  of  the  Caetani,  lies 
3  M.  to  the  W.,  on  a  hill  rising  above  the  edge  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Cistema  was  called  Cistema  Neronis  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tres  Tafterndf,  where 
St.  Paul  met  the  friends  coming  from  Rome  to  welcome  him  (Acts,  28). 

43^2  M.  Ninfa,  the  station  for  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval  town 
of  that  name.  The  ivy-clad  *Ruins  lie  to  the  "W.  of  the  station,  on 
the  road  from  Velletri  to  Sezze.  They  date  mainly  from  the  12th 
and  13th  cent,  and  include  a  palace,  a  monastery,  a  church  with 
faded  frescoes,  and  several  streets.  The  marshy  surroundings  were 
the  cause  of  its  abandonment;  and  in  summer  the  malaria  makes 
a  visit  to  Ninfa  unadvisable,  while  the  crops  also  render  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  ruins  impracticable. 

Norma  may  be  reached  direct  from  the  station  of  Ninfa  in  iVs  hr.  by 
steep  footpaths  diverging  to  the  left  about  200  paces  along  the  Sermoneta  road. 

45Y2  ^-  Sermoneta-Norma.  Sermoneta^  a  little  town  (900  in- 
hab.)  to  the  S.E.,  has  an  ancient  castle  belonging  to  the  Caetani, 
who  derive  their  ducal  title  from  it.  Norma  (1550  ft. ;  Locanda  della 
Fortuna,  tolerable)  is  a  small  mountain- village,  to  which  a  steep  road 
with  many  windings  ascends,  passing  the  abbey-church  of  Valvisciolo 
(13th  cent.),  at  the  end  of  the  Val  Carella.  About  8/4  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  Norma,  on  the  mountain-path  leading  to  Cori,  are  the  ruins  of  iVorfta, 
which  became  a  Latin  colony,  B.C.  492,  and  was  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Sulla  during  the  civil  wars.  The  well-pre- 
served wall,  in  the  polygonal  style,  was  1^2  M.  in  circumference, 
and  several  towers  and  a  gateway  are  still  traceable.  Outside  the 
town  is  a  detached  acropolis,  approached  by  flights  of  steps.  Strik- 
ing view  of  the  ruins  of  Ninfa,  situated  among  the  marshes  far  below. 

Fatiguing  mountain-paths  lead  from  Norma  to  Montelanico  (p.  424)  in 
about  4  hrs\  ride,  and  to  (8  M.)  Carpineto  (p.  424)  in  4-5  hrs.  (horse  and 
guide  about  5  fr.). 

Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  Pontine  Harshes  (Paludi  Pon- 
tine), which  vary  in  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
from  6  to  11  M.,  and  from  Nettuno  to  Terracina  are  31  M.  in  length. 
A  considerable  part  of  them  is  now  cultivated  and  they  afford  exten- 
sive pastures,  the  most  marshy  spots  of  which  are  the  resort  of  the 
buffalo.  Towards  the  sea  the  district  is  fringed  with  forest  CmaccKiaV 
The  malaria  in  summer  is  a  dreadful  atoux?,^. 

According  to  PJinj  (Nat.  Hist.  Ill,  5)  t^eafe  mwa^vw^  vi^^t.  ^'^''^^^'^'^"V^v 
fertile  and  well-cnltivated  plain,  occupieei  M   VvJetL^.l-lo^«  <"^^'^^^^- 
towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  grad\ia.\\y  teA\  \tv\.o  ^^'^^^T^^^^  Sox'tfe.'c. 
iwn  owing  to  the  decline  of  agriculture.     A^  viwA.  o^  i^^^"^  ^^  "^^  * 
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of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  streams  and  canals  are  totallj 
inadequate  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  water  that  descends  from  the  moun* 
tains  during  the  rainy  season,  and  its  escape  is  farther  impeded  by  the 
rank  growth  of  the  aquatic  plants.  Attempts  to  drain  the  marshes  were 
successively  made  by  the  censor  Appitu  Claudius  in  B.  G.  312  (so  says 
tradition),  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus  130  years  later,  by  Caesar, 
Augustus^  Nerva^  Trajan ^  and  finally  by  Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth^  all  of 
which  were  of  temporary  benefit  only.  Similar  operations  were  unde^ 
taken  by  the  popes  Boniface  VIII. ^  Martin  F.,  Sixtu*  F.,  and  Pius  VI.  To 
the  last  is  due  the  present  admirably  constructed  road  across  the  marshes. 

52  M.  Sezze  {Locanda  NazionalCy  in  the  piazza,  unpretending), 
a  town  of  6300  inhab.,  with  the  surname  Romano,  is  the  ancient 
Setia  of  the  Vols cians,  a  Roman  colony  after  382  B.C.,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  In  the  Italian  wars  up  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Un- 
der the  empire  its  name  was  remembered  only  on  account  of  Its 
wine,  which  Augustus  preferred  even  to  Falernian.  Ck)nsideral)Ie 
remains  of  its  ancient  walls  have  been  preserved,  built  of  massiTe 
polygonal  blocks.  The  rough  rusticated  work  here  is  an  unusual 
feature  in  ancient  town-walls,  which  in  most  cases  are  carefully 
smoothed.  A  massive  substructure  in  the  same  style,  below  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  is  arbitrarily  named  Tempio  di  Satumo. 

To  the  right  the  highroad  leads  straight  on  through  the  Pontine 
plain,  following  the  ancient  Via  Appia.  On  this  side  also  we  have 
the  streamlet  V/fente,  the  ancient  Ufens.  On  the  left  rise  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Trevi  (1000  ft.),  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  in 
the  16th  cent,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sezze. 

61  M.  Pipemo  (^Locanda  Serafini^  tolerable),  a  town  with  5000 
inhab.,  was  founded  early  in  the  middle  ages  by  refugees  from  the 
ancient  Volscian  town  of  Privemum,  remains  of  which  maybe  seen  on 
the  road  about  IV4  M.  to  the  N.  The  Cathedral,  in  the  picturesque 
piazza,  was  built  in  1283  and  modernised  in  the  interior  in  1782. 

Carpineto  (p.  424)  may  be  reached  in  4-5  hrs.  from  Pipemo  by  a  path 
over  the  mountains.  —  From  Pipemo  to  Frosinone,  diligence  in  S'/*  hrs. 
(fare  3  fr.)  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.,  starting  in  the  morning  j  see  Baedeker's 
Southern  Italy. 

Wo  cross  the  streamlet  Amaseno;  picturesque  view  on  the  left 
of  the  Amaseno  valley,  with  its  heights  crowned  with  ancient  castles 
and  villages :  Rocca  Qorga^  Maenza,  Prossedi,  and  Roccasecca. 

64  M.  Sonnino  (3200  inhab.)  was  formerly  noted  for  the  pictur- 
esque costume  of  its  women  and  for  the  audacity  of  the  brigands. 

About  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Sonnino  lies  the  Cistercian  convent 
of  FoBsanova,  where  St.  Thorns  Aquinas  died  in  1274  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons.  The  convent-church,  built  about  1225,  with 
rectangular  choir  and  an  octangular  tower  over  the  crossing,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  Italian  Gothic  (restored).  The  cloisters,  chapter-house, 
and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the  rooms  contains  a  relief  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini. 

The  line  turns  to  the  S.  —  69  M.  Frasso.  On  the  slope  o{4M<mte 
Leano  (2220  ft.)^  to  the  left,  OTve^  \a,^  l\v^  «>^w^^  %\qn^  vcA  fountain 
ofFeronia,  mentioned  by  Horace  ^§>a\,A,b,*I^'^,  TVi^YflA\«t<i.Vi\sA 
the  ancient  Via  Appia. 
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76  M.  TerracixLa.  —  Hoteli.  *Albsbgo  Bbalb,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  at  the  back,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  iVi  fr. ;  Locanda 
Kazionalk,  in  the  piazza,  less  pretending.  —  Beatauranti.  Sirenef  Fosta^ 
both  clean.  —  Gaffe  Centrales  in  the  main  street. 

Terracina  (6300  inhab.),  situated  conspicuously  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence (Hor.  Sat.  I,  5,26),  the  Anxur  of  the  ancient  Vols cians  and  the 
Tarracina  of  the  Romans,  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  bishopric,  and  is  the 
natural  frontier  town  between  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  The  high- 
road intersects  the  new  quarter,  constructed  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  whUe 
the  old  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Above  the  latter  eitend 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Venus.  Adjoining  the  new  quarter  on  the  S.W.  is  a  hamlet  of 
primitive  huts ,  inhabited  in  winter  by  Neapolitan  peasants  from 
Terella,  who  then  work  in  the  fields  here. 

The  Cattedrale  San  Cesabeo,  in  the  ancient  Forum,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Roma  and  Augustus^  dedicated  by  A.  iEmilius, 
who  also  caused  the  forum  to  be  laid  with  its  present  well- 
preserved  pavement.  The  inscription  A.  Maihrvs  A.  F.  in  large 
letters  is  distinctly  legible  upon  the  travertine  slabs.  The  vest- 
ibule of  the  cathedral  rests  on  ten  ancient  columns,  with  recumbent 
lions  at  their  bases.  On  the  right  is  a  large  granite  basin.  The 
beautiful  fluted  columns  of  the  canopy  in  the  interior  are  antique. 
The  pulpit,  with  its  ancient  mosaics,  rests  on  columns  with  lions' 
feet.  In  the  chapter-house  is  a  reliquary  of  carved  wood  (9th  cent.  ?). 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  may  be  attained  in  72*^4  ^'-j 
directly  from  the  new  town  by  a  steep  path  to  the  right  of  the  new 
church ;  but  more  conveniently  from  the  old  town ,  by  ascending 
to  the  right,  under  the  archway  adjoining  the  cathedral.  The  latter 
route  is  partly  by  an  ancient  road  passing  remains  of  tombs  and 
ancient  walls,  and  then  to  the  right  by  a  gap  in  the  wall  encircling 
the  olive -plantations,  and  through  the  latter  along  the  dividing 
wall.  The  summit  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  an  imposing 
Temple  of  Venus,  110  ft.  long  and  65  ft.  broad,  standing  upon  a 
terrace  partly  supported  by  arcades.  The  cella,  which  was  decorated 
with  pilasters  on  the  walls  and  a  mosaic  pavement,  still  contains 
the  pedestal  for  the  sacred  statue.  Until  the  excavations  of  1894 
the  arcades  were  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  palace  of  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth.  The  magnificent  view  embraces,  towards  the  W.,  the 
plain  as  far  as  the  Alban  Mts.,  then  the  Monte  Circeoj  to  the  S.  are 
the  Ponza  Islands ;  to  the  E.  the  plain  of  Fondi,  farther  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Gaeta,  with  the  tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus,  and  finally 
the  island  of  Ischia. 

At  the  E.  egress  of  the  town  is  the  Taglio  di  Pisco  Montano,  an 
interesting  piece  of  Roman  engineering.  The  promontory  approaches 
close  to  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  Appius  originally  conducted 
his  road  over  the  hill.  At  a  later  period  the  rocks  weift  x^^cs^sss'Si^'N^^'^ 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  more  apa^ciou^  i<i«.^.  Ciw^^^'^^^'s^^^"  ^ 
u2ar  wall  thus  produced  the  deptli  is  m^ic^l^^  ^\.  Nxv\k^^^  ^\S»^^^- 
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man  feet,  beginning  from  the  top ;  the  lowest  mark,  a  few  feet  aboTe 
the  present  road,  is  CXX. 

A  good  path  leads  along  the  shore  in  3-4  bra.  to  (11  V.)  the  Honte 
Circeo,  or  Circello  (1030  ft.),  the  Promonturium  Cireeium  of  the  ancients,  the 
traditional  site  of  the  palace  and  grove  of  the  enchantress  Circe,  daughter 
of  the  sun,  described  by  Homer.  Accommodation  of  a  rustic  character 
may  be  obtained  at  San  Felice  Circeo^  on  application  at  Gins.  Calisi'^s  cafie. 
From  San  Felice  a  good  footpath,  following  the  telegraph  wires  and  passing 
a  little  above  a  fine  piece  of  ancient  Cyclopean  m:  sonry,  known  as  the 
Ciiiadella  VecchiOy  leads  to  (1  hr.)  the  Semaforo  or  signal- station  (1225  ft.). 
The  view  hence  is  magnificent:  to  the  S.E.  Iscbia,  Capri,  and  Mt.  Vesuvius 
are  distinctly  visible ;  to  the  N.W.  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  can  be  distin- 
goished-,  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  we  see  the  mountains  as  far  as  Velletri;  to 
the  S.  i"*  the  sea,  with  the  Ponza  Islands.  —  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain (1775  ft.)  may  be  reached  from  San  Felice  in  about  2«/i  hrs.  (with 
guide;  I-IV2  fr),  the  final  ascent  being  steep  and  fatiguing.  On  the  top, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view,  are  the  remains  of  a  supposed  Temple 
of  Circe. 

The  hill  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  the  ancient  town  of  Cireeii,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.  C.  393  and  still  existed  in  (Hcero's  time. 
Tbu<*,  about  halfway  up  the  N.  side,  under  a  group  of  lofty  trees,  is  a 
low  parapet  of  Roman  workmanship  enclosing  a  well  called  the  Fontana 
di  Mezzo  Monte.  —  Remains  of  Roman  palaces  and  water-works  (including 
the  so-called  Piscina  di  Lucullo  and,  farther  to  the  W.,  the  Fonte  delta 
Bagnaifi)  have  also  been  found  at  Lago  di  Paola^  a  small  lake  at  the  N. 
base  of  the  promontory,  where  large  oyster-beds  were  maintained  by  the 
Romans.  Cicero  and  Atticus,  Tiberius  and  D.>mitian  frequently  resorted 
to  this  spot.  —  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  promontory  are  several  exten- 
sive grottoes,  some  of  them  accessible  only  by  boat. 

The  Lago  di  Fondo,  a  mar.hy  lake  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  Terracina 
amidst  dense  woods  and  connected  with  the  sea  by  two  channels,  may  be 
visited  by  boat  (about  6  fr.).  We  enter  by  the  E.  channel  at  the  Torre 
HanC  Anastatia  and  emerge  by  the  W.  channel  at  the  Torre  Canneio. 

From  Terracina  to  Formia  and  Gaeta,  see  Baedeker's  Southern 
Italy. 


List 

of  the  most  important  Artists  mentioned  in  the  Handbook,  with  a 
note  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Abbreviations:  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor;  ca.  = 
circa,  about;  Bol.  =  Bolognese,  Ferr.  =  Ferrarese,  Flem.  =  Flemish, 
Flor.  =  Florentine,  Fr.  =  French,  Lom.  =  Lombard,  Rom.  =  Roman,  etc. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Roman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 

Bastano^  Jacopo  (da  Ponte).  Ven.  P., 

1510-92. 
Batoniy  Pompeo,  Rom.  P.,  1708-87. 
Bazzi^  Qiov.  Ant.^  see  Sodoma. 
Beeea/umu  Domenico.  Sien.  P.,  1486- 

1551.  —  (21). 
Bellini,  Giovanni^  Ven.  P.,  1426-1516. 
Benvenuto  di  Giovanni.    Sien.  P.,    d. 

1517.  -  (20). 
Berehem  (Berghem),    Claat   Pietersz. 

Dutch  P.,  1620-83. 
Berettini^  Pietro^  see  Cortona. 
Bernini.  Giov.  Lorenzo ,  Rom.  A.,  S., 

1589-1680.  —  (Ixxv). 
Bigordi^  see  Ghirlandajo. 
Boedat^  Oreek  S.,  son  of  Lysippus. 

-  (Hi). 
Bologna  f  Giov.  da,    or    Giambologna 

{Jean  de  Boullogne  of  Douai),  Flem. 

and  Flor.    S.,  1524-1608. 
BoUraffio,  Giov.  Ant.,  Mil.  P.,  pupil 

of  Leonardo,  1467-1516. 
Bonfigliy  see  Buonfigli. 
Bonifazio  the  Elder  (  Veronese),  d.  1540, 

the  Younger,  d.  1553,  the  Youngest. 

ca.  1555-79,  Ven.  P. 
Bonvicino,  see  Moretto. 
Bordone,  Port*,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1500-1570. 
Borgognone,  Ambrogio,  da  Foseano, 

Mil.  P.,  1455? -1524?. 
Borromini.  Franc,  Rom.  A.,  S.,  1599- 

1667.  —  (Ixxiv). 
Bottieelli,  Al.  or  Sandro(Al.  Filipepi), 

Flor.  P.,  1446-1510.  —  (Ixv). 
Bramante,  Donato ,  Umb.,  Mil.,  and 

Bom.  A.,  1444-1514.  —  (Ixvii.  —  Cp. 

also  the  Index,  under  'Rome'). 
Bregno,  Andrea,  Lom.  and  Bom.  S., 

1421-1506. 
BiHly  Paul,  Flem.  P.,  1556-1626. 
Bronzino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  1502-72. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 
Buonfigli    (or    Bonfigli),    Benedetto, 

Umbr.   P.,    ca.    1420  -  c.  1496.  — 


hgoi'aantoe,  Greek  8.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  436-424  B.C. 

Albani(AVbano),  Franc.,  Bol.  P.,  1578- 
1660. 

AlherU,  Leon  Batt.,  Flor.  A.,  1405-72. 
-  (Ixv). 

Alcamenee,  Greek  S.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  430-398  B.C. 

Alfani,  Domenieo  di  Paris,  Umbr.  P., 
1483- ca.  1536.  —  (58). 

Algardi,  Al.,  Bol.S.,  A.,  1592-1654. 

Aliense  (Ant.  VassHacchi),  Umbr.  and 
Ven.  P.,  d.  1629. 

Allegri,  Ant.,  see  Cori'eggio. 

AllofH,  Al.,  Flor.  P.,  1535-1607. 

— ,  Cristofano  (-foro),  Flor.  P.,  1577- 

Alunno,  NieeoU>,  see  Foligno. 
Amerighi,  see  Caravaggio,  Mich. 
Ammanati,  Bart.,  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1511-92. 
Angelieo  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Giov..  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1455. 
Anguissola,  So/onisba,  Crem.P.,  1535- 

1626. 
Apelles,  Greek  P.,  356-308  B.C.  — (Hi). 
Amolfo  di  Cambio,  see  Cambio. 
Arpino,  il  Cavaliere  d^  (Gius.  Cesari), 

Rom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  (Ixxiv). 

"Baeiccio,  see  Qaulli. 

Balducci,  MaUeo,  Sien.  P.,  16th  cent. 

Bandinelli,  Baeeio,  Flor.S.,  1493-1560. 

Barbarelli,  Giorgio,  see  Oiorgione. 

Barbieri,  see  Guereino. 

BaiHle,    Ant.    (1453-1510)    and    Giov. 

(d.  1529),  Sien.  wood-carvers.  —  (21). 
Barna  or  Berna,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1381.  — 

(20). 
Baroccio,  Federigo,  Rom.  P.,  imitator 

of  Correggio,  1628-1612.  —  (110). 
Bartolo,  Taddeo  di,  see  Taddeo. 
Bartolo  di  Fredi,  see  Fredi. 
Bartolo,  Domenieo  di,  see  Domenieo. 
Bartolomeo  della  Porta,  Fra,  Flor. 

P.,  1475-1517. 
Bassano,  Franc,  (da  Ponte),  the  Younr 

ger,  son  of  Jacopo,  Ven.  P.,  1548-90. 
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Oagnaeei  (CanluMsi).  Ouido.  Bol.  P., 

1601-81. 
Caliari^  Paolo^  see   Veronese. 
Camaino,  Tino  da^  Sien.  P.,  d.  1339. 
CambiaMo,  Luea^  Gen.  P.,  1527-85. 
Cambio,  Arnolfo  dL  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1232- 

1300. 
Campagna,  Qiroldmo^  Ven.  S.,  pupil 

of  Jac.  Sansovino,  1552-1623. 
Camuceini^  Kinc,  Eoin.P.,  1773-1844. 
Canaletto  (Antonio  Canale).  Ven.  P., 

1697-1708. 
Canlasti^  'see  Cagnaeei. 
Canova,  Antonio^  8.,  1757-1832. 
CaprinOy  Atnadeo  or  Meo  del.   Rom. 

A.,  1430-1501.  —  (Ixv). 
Caracci^  see  Carracci. 
Caravaggio^  Michelangelo  Amerighi  da^ 

Lomb.  and  Rom.  P.,  1560-1609.  — 

(Ixxv). 
— ,  Polidoro   Caldara  da.    Rom.  P., 

1495-1543. 
Cardiy  Luigi,  see  Cigoli. 
Carpi,  Oirol.  da,  Ferr.  P.,  1501-68 (?). 
CarraeciyAgostino,  Bol.  P..  1558-1601. 
— ,  Annibale,    brother   of   Agostino, 

Bol.  P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Ixxv). 
— ,  Lodovieo,  Bol.  P.,  1555-1619. 
Canticct,  see  Pontormo. 
Cavallini,  Pietro,    Rom.  P.  and  mo- 

saicist,  14th  cent.  —  (Ixiv). 
Cellini,  Benv  nuto,  Flor.  S.  and  gold- 
smith, 1500-1572. 
Cephisodotut    the    Elder,    Orcek    S. 

(father  of  Praxiteles).  —  (xlviii). 
— ,  the  Younger,  Greek  S.,  son  of  Prax- 
iteles. —  (1). 
Cignani,  Carlo,  Bol.  P.,  1628-1719. 
Cigoli  (Luigi  Cardi  da),  Flor.  P.,  1559- 

1613. 
Cimabue,  Oiov.,  Flor.  P.,  1240?- 1302?. 
Circignani,  see  Pomarando. 
duffagni,  Bernardo  di  Piero,  Flor.  S., 

lB8l.l4b7. 
Claude  le  Lorrain(OelUe),  French  P., 

1600-1632. 
Clovio,  Don  Oiulio,  P.  of  miniatures, 

pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  1498-1578. 
Cornelius,  Peter  von.  Germ.  P.,  1783- 

1807.  -  (Ixxvi). 
Coi'reggio( Antonio Allegri  da),  Farm. 

P.,  1494? -1534. 
Cortona,  Pietro  (Berettini)  da,  Flor. 

A.,  P.,  1596-1609.  —  (48). 
Cosimo,  IHlro  di,  see  Piero. 
Cogmati^  the,  Rom.  S.  and  mosaicists, 
IHth  cent.  —  (Ixiii). 
Cozzarelli,  Giac,  Sf  en.  A.,  S.,  1453-1515. 
^f'edi,Loremodi,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1537. 
ow/>;  Dom.,  da  Passignano,  FIot.P., 

U^^^'*''^'''  I'ad.  and  Ven.  P.,ca 


Dalmata,Oiov.,  Rom.  S.,  ca.  1470-80. 
David,  Gerard,  Dutch  P.,  d.  1623. 
Dolei,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616-86. 
Domeniehino     (Domenieo    Zampieri). 

Bol.  P.,  1581-1641.  —  (Ixxv). 
Domenieo  di  Bartolo,  Sien.  P.,  middle 

of  15th  cent.  —  (20). 
Domenieo  di  Paris  Alfani,  see  Alfani. 
Donatello  (Donato  di  Niccold  di  Betti 

Bardi),  Flor.  8.,  1336-1466. 
DossoDossi  (Oiov.  di  Niceolb  Lutero), 

Ferr.  P.,  ca,  1479-1542. 
Duccio^  Agostino  d^Antonio  di,   Flor. 

S.,  A.,  b.  1418,  d.  after  1481. 
Dueeio  di  Buoninsegna,  Sien.  P.,  ca. 

1*285-1320.  —  (20). 
Duquesnoif,  Frans,  Dutch  and  Rom.  S., 

1594-164i. 
Diirer,  Albrecht,  Germ.  P.,  1471-1528. 
Dyck,  Ant.  van,   Flem.  P.,  pupil   of 

Rubens,  1599-1641. 

EusebiodiSan  Giorgio,  Vmbr.  P.,  ca. 

1500.  -  (54). 
Euthyerates,  Greek  8.,  son  of  Lysippus. 

-  (lii). 
Eutyehides,    Greek  S.,    pupil   of  Ly- 

sippus.  —  (lii). 

'EdbiHano,  Gentile  da,  Umbr.  P.,  ca. 

1370-1450.  —  (57). 
Federighi,  Ant.  (de'  Tolomei),   Sien. 

A.,  S.,  ca.  1420-90. 
Ferrari,  Gaudenxio,  Pied,  and  Lorn. 

P.,  1471? -1546. 
^ammingo,  Arrigo,  of  Malines,  Bom. 

P.,  d.  1601. 
Fiisole,  Fra  Giovanni  Angelieo  da,  see 

Angelieo. 
— ,  Mino da,  Flor.  andRom. 8., 1431-84. 
Filarete,  Ant.  (Ant.  Averulino),  Flor. 

A.,  S.,  d.  after  1466.  —  (Ixvi). 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,   Umbr.  P.,    ca. 

1472-1520.  —  (57). 
Foligno,  Nice.  (Alunno)  di  Liberatore 

rfa,Umbr.P.,  ca.l430-16(J2.-([57.71). 
Fontana,  Carlo,  Rom.  A.,  1634-1714. 

(Ixxiv). 
— ,  Domenieo,  Rom.  A.,  1543-1607.  — 

(Ixxiv). 
— ,  Giov.,  brother  of  Domenieo,  Rom. 

A.,  1540-1614. 
Fonte,  Jac.  delta,  see  Qtiereta. 
Franeesea,  Piero  delta  (  Pietro  di  Bene- 
detto), Umbr.  Flor.  P.,  b.  1423,  d. 

after  1509.  —  (52.  109). 
Francesco  (  Cecco)  di  Giorgio  (  Martini) , 

«\eii.  X.,a.,V.,  1489-1502.  —  (2J). 
I  Francia.  Pr aneweo  (.FTtmt. Ka%oVlti< ). 

\  Francucci,  Innoc..^  ftt^  ItiwAa. 

\  Fredi.  Bartolo  di  MottVro.,  ^X^ti.'tt. 
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Fvga.  Ferdinando,  Rom.  A..  1699-1780. 
FHhrich,  Jo».^  Ger.  P.,  1800-1874. 
Fungau  Bernardino.  Sien.  P.,  1460- 

1516.  —  (20). 
Furini^  Franc.  ^  Flor.  P.,  1600-1649. 

QaetanOf  8eip.,  Neap.  P.,  16th  cent. 
Galilei.  Alessandro,  Flor.  A.,  1691- 

1737. 
Oarbo,  Raffaellino  del.  Flor.  P.,  1466- 

1524. 
Garofalo  (Benvenuio  Tiei  da).  Ferr. 

P.,  1481-1559. 
OattOj  Bart,  della,  Flor.  P.,  d.  1491. 
GauUi^  Oiov.  Baii.^  surnamed  il  Ba- 

ciccio,  Rom.  P.,  1639-1709. 
OelUe,  see  Claude  le  Lorrain. 
Gerino   da  Pietoja,    Umbr.  P.,    first 

half  of  16th  cent.  —  (58). 
Ghiberti^  Lor.^  Flor.  8.,  1378-1455. 
Ghirlanddjo ,   Dom.  (Bom.  Bigordi), 

Flor.  P.,  1449-94.  —  (Ixv). 
— ,  Ridolfo  (R.  Bigordi).  son  of  Dom., 

Flor.  P.,  1483-1561. 
Giambologna,  see  Bologna,  Giov.  da. 
Gimignano^  Vine,  da  San  (  Vine.  Ta- 

magni).  Rom.  P.,  pupil  of  Raphael. 

1490  M529? 
Oioeondo.  Fra.  Veron.  and  Rom.  A., 

1435-1515. 
Giordano,  Luea,  sumamed  Fapreeto, 

Neap.  P.,  ca.  1632-1705. 
Giorgione  (Giorgio  Barbarelli),  Ven. 

P.,  1477?-1510. 
Giotto  (di  Bondone),  Flor.  P.,  A.,  8., 

1276-1337.  —  (Ixiv). 
Goztdli,  Benozxo,    Flor.  P.,    pupil  of 

Fra  Angelico,  1420-97. 
Guereino,  il  (Oiov.  Frane.  Barbieri), 

Bol.    and  Rom.  P.,    1591-1666.  — 

(Ixxv). 
Guide  da  Siena,  Sien.  P.,  13th  cent. 

Kolbein,  Sane,  the  Younger,  Germ. 

P.,  1497-1543. 
Honthoret,  Oerh.  (  OerardodellaNotte)^ 

Flem.  P.,  1590-1656. 
Houdon,  Jean  Ant.,  Fr.  S.,  1741-1823. 

IW,  Sinibaldo,  Umbr.  P.,  first  half  of 

16th  cent.  —  (58). 
Jmdla,  Innoeenzo  da  (Inn.  Franeueei), 

Bol.  P.,  1494? -1560?. 

Kat^finann,  Maria  Angelica,  Ger.  P., 

1741-1807.  ' 

Koch,  Joseph  Ant.,  Ger.  P.,  1768-1839. 

Laippuf,  Greeks.,  pupil  of  Lysippus. 

Zandint,  Taddeo,  Flor.  8.,  d.  1594. 
Zan/raneo,  Oiov.,  Bol.,   Rom.,   and 
Ne^p.  P.,  1680?.  1676.  ' 
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Laurana.  Luciano  da,  of  Dalmatia, 

A.,  15tn  cent. 
Le  Brun,  Charles,  French  P.,  1619-90. 
LegroM,  Fierre,  Fr.  P.,  1666-1719. 
Leocharet,  Greek  S.,  middle  of  4th 

cent.  B.C.  —  (I). 
Leonardo  da  Vinei^  Flor.  and  Milan.  P., 

8.,  A.,  1462-1519. 
Lieinio,  Bernardino.  P.,  pupil  of  Por- 

denone,  ca.  1524-42. 
— ,  Oiov.  Ant.,  see  Fordenone. 
Lievens,  Jan,  Dutch  P.,  1607-64. 
Ligorio,  Pirro,  Rom.  A.,  d.  1580. 
Lionardo,  see  Leonardo. 
Lippi,  FUippino,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1504. 

-  (ixv). 

— ,  Fra  Filippo,  father  of  Filippino, 

Flor.  P.,  1412-69. 
Lombardo,Oiroldmo,Y  erx.8.,  16th  cent. 
Longhi,  Luca,  P.,  Ravenna,  1507-80. 
Lwenzetti,  Ambrogio,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1348? 

-(20). 
— ,  Pietro,  Sien.  P.,  ca.  1309-1348.  — 

(20). 
Lorenzetto,  Martino  (di  Lodovieo  Cam- 

panajo),  Flor.  and  Rom.  A.,  S., 

1494-1541. 
Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  see  Vecchietta. 
Lotto,  Lorenzo,  Ven.  P.,  1480?-1656?. 
Luca  di  Tommh,  Sien.  P.,  second  half 

of  14th  cent.  —  (20). 
Luini.Bemardino,  Lom.P.  ,1470?-1630?. 
Lunghi,  Mart.,  the  Elder,  Rom.  A. 

ca.  1570. 
— ,  Onorio,   Rom.    A.,     son   of   the 

preceding,  1561-1619. 
— ,  Mart.,  the  Younger,  son  of  the 

last,  d.  1667. 
LuH,  Bened.,  Flor.  P.,  1666-1724. 
Lyeippue,  Greek  S.,  4th  cent.  B.C.  — 

(li). 

IS.adema,  Carlo,  Rom.  A.,  1556-1629. 

—  (Ixxiv). 

Madema,  Stefano,  Lorn.  Rom.  S., 
1571-1636. 

Majano,  Benedetto  da,  Flor.  A.,  S., 
1442-97. 

— ,  Oiuliano,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, Flor.  A.,  1432-90. 

Mainardi,  Seb.,  Tusc.  P.,  d.  1513. 

Maitani^  Lor.,  Sien.  A.,  S.,  P.,  ca. 
1275?-1330. 

ManetH,  RuHlio,  Sien.  P.,  1572- 
1639. 

Manni,  Oiannicola  di  Paolo,  Umbr.  P., 
d.  1644.  —  (58). 

Mantegna.  Andr«tt."^«.^.  ^siftL'HkJMiN..'*  -, 

Maraita  (Mavatti).,  Cav\o^  ^wa..  v  .^ 

Morcontonio  Raimoii4%n  civ^^v<«^ 
I      148a-ib*2n. 
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Marehionne.  Carlo.  Rom.  A.,  S.,  1704- 

80.  ' 

Margaritone ,  P.  and  S.,    of  Arezzo, 

1236  ?- 1313.  —  (42). 
Mariano^  Lov.  dL  surnamed  il  Mar- 

inna,  Sien.  S.,  1476-1534. 
Martini.  Simone   (Sim.   di  Martino). 

Sien.  P.,  ca.  1285-1344.  —  (20). 
Mataceio  (Tommaso  di  Ser  Oiovanni 
/      di  Cattel  8.    Giovanni).   Flor.   P., 

1401-28?.  —  (41). 
Masolino    (da    Panicale)^   Flor.    P., 

teacher  of  the  preceding,  1383-1447. 
Matsys,  Quentin,  Flem.  P.,  d.  1531. 
Matteo  (di  Oiovanni  di  Bartolo)  da 

Siena,  Sien.  P.,  1435-95.  —  (20). 
Mattola,  Franc,  see  Parmigianino. 
Matzolino,   Lodov.,   Ferr.    P.,    1481- 

1530. 
Melozto  da  ForlL  Umbr.   and  Bom. 

P.,  1438-1494.  —  (Ixv.  100). 
Memling^Hans,  Flem.  P.,  ca.  1430-94. 
Memmi,  Lippo,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1356.—  (20). 
Menelaus,  Grseco-Rom.  S.  of  the  time 

of  Augustus.  —  (liv). 
Mengg,  Ant.  Raphael,  P.,  1728-79. 
Metsina,  Antonello  da.  Yen.   P.,  d. 

ca.  1493. 
Michael  Angela  Buonarroti,  Flor.  and 

Rom.  S.,  P.,  A.,  1475-1564.  —  (Ixvii- 

Ixix.  —  Comp.also  the  Index  under 

'Rome'.) 
Moeehi,  Franc.,  Tuscan  S.,  1580-1646. 
Mola,  Francesco,  Rom.  P.,  1612-66. 
Montelupo,  Raffaello  da,    Flor.   S., 

ca.  1505-  ca.  1567. 
MontorMoli,  Fra  Oiov.  Ang.,  Flor.  S., 

assistant   of  Michael   Angelo,    ca. 

1507-63. 
Moretto  da  Brescia  (Alessandro  Bon- 

vicino),  Bresc.  P.,  1498-1555. 
Morone,  Franc,  Veron.  P.,  1474-1529. 
Moroni,    Oiov.    Batt.,   Bergam.    and 

Bresc.  P.,  1510? -1578. 
MoMca,  Simone,    da    Settignano,    S., 

1498-1554. 
Murillo,  Bartolomi  Ettiban,  Span.  P., 

1617-82. 
Muxiano,  Oiroh,  Rom.  P.,  1530-92. 
Myron,   Greek  8.,  5th  cent.  B.C.  — 

(xlviii). 

Ne/K,  Ottaviano,  Umbr.  P.,  d.l444.— 

(54.  57.) 
Neroccio  di  Bartolommeo  (Landi),Sien. 

S.,  P.,  1447-1600. 
Neroni,  Bartolomeo  (il  Ricdo),  Sien. 

S.,  middle  of  16lh  cent. 
Mccold,  Andr.  di,  Sien.  P.,  1460-1629. 
ATucci,  Avantino^  Umbr.  P.,  1502  1629. 

Oderisio  of  Gubbio,  mlniature-paiiil- 
er,  i240-99.  —  (54.  57.) 


Oggiono,  Marco  da.  Milan.  P.,  pupil 
of  Leonardo,  1470?-1530?. 

Orcagna  or  Orgagna  (Andrea  di  CV- 
one),  Flor.  A.,  S.,  P.,  pupil  of  Gi- 
otto, 1308?- 1368. 

Overbeek,  Joh.  Friedr.,  Germ.  P., 
1798-1869. 

"Bacehia,  Oirolamo  del,  Sien.  P.,  1477- 

after  1535.  —  (20). 
Paeehiarotto,    Oiac,    Sien.  P.,    1474- 

afler  1540.  —  (20). 
Palladia,  Andr.,  Vicent.    and  Ven. 

A.,  1518-80. 
Palma  Oiovane  (Oiovine),  Oiac,  Ven. 

P.,  1544-1628. 
—  Veechio,  Oiac,  Bergam.  and  Ven. 

P.,  1480-1528. 
Palmerucei,  Ouido,  Umbr.  P.,    1280- 

1345?.  —  (54). 
Palmeztano,  Marco,  of  Forll,  P.,  ca. 

1456-1537. 
Parmigianino    or    Parmeggianino 

(  Franc.  Mazzala),  Parm.  P.,  15(»-40. 
Pasiteles,  Greeco-Rom.  8.,  72-48  B.C. 

-  (Uv). 
Passignano,  see  Crezti. 
Pellegrino  Pellegrini  (Tibaldi),    Bol. 

A.,  P.,  1527-91. 
Penni,  Franc  (il  Fattore),  Flor.  and 

Rom.  P.,  pupil  of  Raphael,  1488- 

1528.  -  (Ixxfii). 
Perino  del  Vaga,  see  Vaga, 
Perugino,    Pietro    (Pietro    V<mucei), 

Umbr.    and  Flor.   P.,  teacher   of 

Raphael,   1446-1524.   —  (Ixv.  67. 

82)7 
Peruzzi,  Baldassare,  Sien.  and  Rom. 

A.,  P.,  1481-1636.  —  Oxxiii.  90). 
Pezellino  (Franc*  di  St^ano),   Flor. 

P.,  1422-57. 
Phidias,    Greek  S.,   600-430  B.C.  — 

(xlviii). 
Piero  di  Cotimo,  Flor.  P.,   1482-1521. 
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S.,  A.,  P.,  1412-80.  —  (20). 
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Veil,  Ph.,  Ger.  P.,  1783-1877. 
Velazquez  (Diego  V.  de  SUva).  Sm 

P.,  1599-1660.  ' 

Venuiti,  MarceUo,  P.,  pupil  of  Hiclute 

Angelo,  d.  after  1570. 
Verone9e,  Paolo  (P.  Caliari).  Ver. «» 

Ven.  P.,  1528-88. 
Vigndla  (Oiaeomo  Barozzi).,  A.,  1501 

73.  —  (Ixxiv).  '      ' 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  see  Leonardo. 
Viterbo,  Lor.  da.  P.,  ca.  1444-69?. 
Viti,  Timoieo  (Tim.  deUa  Vite),  Bol. 

Umbr.,  and  Bom.   P.,   1467-1633 

—  (103). 

Volterra,  Daniele  da  (D.  BieeiareUi} 
Flor.  P.,  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo 
1509-66.  —  (10). 

"Vlouverman,  Philips.  Dutch  P. 
1619-68. 

Zampieri,  see  Domeniehino, 
Zueehero  (Zucearo),  Pederiao,  Eon 

P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Ixxiv). 
— ,  Taddeo,  Bom.  P.,  1529-69. 


Ag.      =  Agofltino. 
Al.      =  Alessandro. 
Ann.   =  Annibale. 
Ant.    =  Antonio, 
liart.  =  Bartolommeo, 
Batt.  =  Battista. 
Bern.  =  Bernardo. 
Dom.'=  Domenico. 


Contractions  of  Proper  Names. 

Lod. 


Fil.  =  Filippo. 

Franc.  =  Francesco. 

Giac.  =  Giacbmo. 

Giov.  =  Giovanni. 

Giro!.  =  Girdlamo. 

Gius.  =  Giuseppe. 

(Jugl.  =  Guglielmo. 

Jac.  =  Jacupo. 


Lor.    ; 

Nice. 

Rid. 

Seb. 

Tom. 

Vine. 

Vitt. 


:  Lodovico. 
:  Lorenzo. 
:  Niccol6. 
:  Ridolfo. 
:  Sebastian 0. 
:  Touimaso. 
:  Vincenzo. 
:  Vittore, 
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Affrtcano^  a  dark  variegated  marble 
from  the  Greek  island  of  Chios. 

Awibo  (pi.  Arnbona\  a  reading-desk 
or  pnlpit  placed  beside  the  choir- 
screen  in  early  basilicas.  In  Rome 
ambones  are  usually  in  pairs,  the 
S.  for  the  Epistle,  the  N.  for  the 
Gospel. 

AptU^  Tribuna^  the  vaulted  semicir- 
cular or  polygonal  recess  at  the 
end  of  the  choir.    Gomp.  Basilica. 

Archaic^  as  a  term  in  art-history,  is 
equivalent  to  *pre-Phidian\ 

Archaistic  describes  works  in  the 
archaic  stile,  but  executed  in  a  later 
age,  e.g.  by  Pasiteles  (p.  li). 

Attica^  Attic  story ^  a  low  story  with 
pilasters  instead  of  pillars. 

BaldaccMno,  a  canopy  supported  by 
four  columns  over  the  altar. 

Basilicay  a  rectangular  edifice  with 
the  nave  loftier  than  the  aisles,  and 
a  recess  or  hemicycle  at  the  end 
of  the  nave.  For  the  early-Christian 
basilicas,  see  p.  Iviii. 

Breccia  OTBrocateUOy  a  kind  of  marble- 
conglomerate. 

Campanile  y  the  detached  belfry  of 
Italian  churches. 

Ciborium,  originally  =  Baldacchino 
(see  above)  *,  now  the  receptacle  on 
the  alt&r  for  the  Host. 

Cinquecento,  the  16th  century. 

Cipollinoy  a  green-veined  white  marble 
from  Eubcea. 

CippvSy  a  cubical  tombstone,  some- 
times hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
ashes  ^  also  a  boundary-stone. 

Ct«to,  a  toilet-case,  generally  of  bronze, 

and  Bometimea  richly  decorated. 
Con/emOf  a  chamber  beneath  the  high- 

aJtar,  containing  the  tomb  of  the 

fi&iDtf   ibe  origin  of  (he  crypt.   £^ 


Cotmaio  work.^  mosaic-work  of  colour- 
ed marbles,  glass-paste,  and  gold- 
leaf  found  on  columns,  choir- 
screens,  and  altars  in  Roman 
churches.    Comp.  p.  Ix. 

Diptych  y  a  folding  tablet  with  two 
leaves,  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  etc. 

Exedra^  a  recess  or  hemicycle  pro- 
jecting from  an  ancient  building. 

OiaUo  AnticOy  yellow  Numidian  mar- 
ble, veined  with  red. 

HermaCy  Hermes  ^  a  bust  attached  to 
a  quadrangular  pillar. 

Loggia,  an  open  arcade,  occurring 
both  on  the  exterior  walls  of  pal- 
azzi  and  in  their  courts. 

Munidpio,  a  municipality  or  muni- 
cipal authority  t  sometimes  =  town- 
hall. 

^fero  AnticOy  black  Laconian  marble. 

Niello  work,  incised  designs  on  silver 
or  gold  plates,  with  the  lines  filled 
up  with  a  black  composition. 

Opv*  Alexandrinumy  a  kind  of  stone 
mosaic  used  for  pavements  (12th 
and  13th  cent.). 

Optu  ReHcfilatum  (net-work),  masonry 
with  the  stones  running  in  diagonal 
lines. 

Opiu  Spicatumy  pavement  of  small 
bricks  laid  on  their  edge  in  herring- 
bone fashion. 

Palazzo    Comunaky   Pal,    Pubblicoy    a 

townhall. 
PavonazzefiOy    a   yellow  marble  shot 

with  blue. 
Peperino.^  volcwai^  \.\Av>.  Ixorss^.  SJsi&^\^ 

inU7  ot  "a^omft  V^Q  «»S^v^?^  ^x^^  ^ 
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Porta  Scmta^  a  kind  of  breccia,  of 
mingled  red,  white, black,  blue,  and 
violet:  used  for  the  Porta  Santa 
(p.  296). 

Portictu^  a  roofed  colonnade,  either 
enclosing  a  space  or  in  a  straight 
line:  not  to  be  confounded  with 
portico,  a  porch. 

Predella^  a  small  narrow  painting 
placed  under  a  large  altar-piece. 

Putlo^  the  figure  of  a  child. 

RoMO  Antico,  a  brownish-red  marble 
found  in  Greece  and  in  Egypt. 

Rustica  work,  masonry  of  large  rough 


blocks,    draughted    or    smoothed 

round  the  edges  ordj. 
Termini  y    the    Latin    expression  for 

Hermse  (see  above). 
Travertine^  a  kind  of  limestone  found 

near  Tivoli. 
Tridinium,   the   dining-room   of  an 

ancient  house. 
Triumplutl  Arch   in   churches  is  the 

lofty  arch  dividing  the  choir  from 

the  transept  or  the  nave  (p.  lix). 
Villa,  a  country-estate.  including  the 

house  and  park.     Tne  house  itself 

—  the  'villa'  in  the  English  seme. 

is  called  Casino. 
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Abete,  Monte  deir  13. 
A.cqualagna  123. 
Acqua  Acetosa  368. 

—  Felice  158.  375. 

—  Marcia  376.  408. 

—  Paola  98. 

—  Rossa  94. 

—  Santa  376.  395. 

—  Vergine  374. 
Acque  Albule  401.  403. 
Adriana,  Villa  403. 
^sis  122. 

.Sthalia  13. 

Affile  414. 

Agosta  409. 

Agylla  416. 

Albacina  122. 

Alban  Mountains,   the 

391. 
Albano  396. 
— ,  Lago  di  395. 

—  Laziale  396. 
Albannm  396. 
Albarese  4. 
Albegna  4. 

— ,  river  4. 
Albinia  4. 
Algido,  Monte  425. 
Allerona  83. 
Allia  372. 
Almo,  brook  377. 
Alsium  8.  416. 
Alviano  8S. 
Amaseno  428. 
Amelia  81. 
Ameria  81. 
Amiata,  Monte  38. 
Ancona  115. 
Anemo  99. 

8.  Angelo  (near  Grosseto) 
38. 

—  in  Vado  114. 
Anghiari  51. 
Anguillara  97. 
Anio,  river  372.  373.  402. 

408.  414. 
Anio  novus  177. 
Ansa,  the  103. 
S.  AnB&no  in  Dof&na 
Ansciano,  Mte.  d'  63. 
Ansedonia  4. 
Antemnee  873, 


Antico,  Monte  38. 
Anticoli  409. 
S.  Antimo  38. 
Antium  422. 
Anxur  429. 
Anzio  421. 
Apennines,   the  118,  etc. 
Appia  Antica,   Fortezza 

,  Via  377. 
Aqua  Alexandrina  375. 

—  Claudia  177.  376. 

—  Ferentina  396. 

—  Marcia  376.  403. 
Aqufle  AlbulsB  401. 

—  Apollinares  97. 

—  SalviBB  383. 

—  Tauri  7. 
Arbia  36. 

-,  river  19.  37. 

S.  Arcangelo  di  Romagna 

103. 
Arcevia  123. 
Arco  Muto  422. 

—  Oscuro  188. 
Ardea  421. 
Arezzo  42. 

Argentario,  Monte  4. 
Ariccia  397. 
Aricciana,  Valle  397. 
Ariminum  103. 
Amo,  river  46. 
Arquata  78. 
Arretium  42. 
Arrone,  river  5.  8.  98. 
Artemisio,  Monte  425. 
Artena  425. 
Arvalea,  Grove  of  the 

418. 
Asciano  36. 
Ascoli  98. 

Asdrubale,  Mte.  d'*  114. 
Assioo,  the  53. 
Assisi  66. 

Astagno,  Monte  115. 
Astura  423. 
Attidium  122. 
Attigliano  88. 


Badia  del  Furlo  114. 

—  of  8.  Severo  87. 
Bagnaja  94. 
Bagni  401. 
Bagno  a  Morbo  9. 
Bagnorea  91. 
Balneum  Regis  91* 
Baize,  Le  12.  52. 
Barbarano  96. 
Baschi  88. 
Bassano  di  Sutri  96. 

—  Teverino  88. 
— ,  Lake  of  88. 
Bastia  66. 
Bedesis  100. 
Belcaro  36. 
Bellegra  414. 
Belrespiro,  Villa  364. 
8.  Benedetto  102.     ^ 

—  (convent  near  Su- 
biaco)  410. 

8.  Bernardino  112. 
Bertinoro  102. 
Betolle  47. 
Bevagna  72. 
Bibbiena  46. 
Bibbona-Gasale  2. 
Bieda  95. 
Bisentina  88. 
Blera  95. 
Bologna  98. 
Bolsena  87. 
— ,  Lago  di  87. 
Bomarzo  88. 
Borghese,  Villa  423. 
Borghetto  88. 
Borgo  dei  Magazzini 
13. 

—  di  S.  Marino  105. 
S.  Sepolcro  51. 

Bosco  Sacro  378. 
Bovillae  380. 
Bracciano  97. 
— ,  Lago  di  97. 
Branca  56. 


Bruna.^  river  ^. 

^ \    Vi.. 

Augustaniis,  Vicua  i^V.  \B>jLCVtt»  ^. 
Augnstus,     Bridge     oi    \^^'^*=*=*^^4^i,Nr%l- 
Auximum  118.  \^xxswvo,  tV^«^  "^^^ 
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Osein*  2. 

C«re  416.  8. 

Gsteiuk  103. 

Caffarella,  brook  377. 

Cagli  123. 

Galea  123. 

Callori,  S.  Maria  Aaranta 

di  17. 
Calmazzo  114. 
Calvario,  Vte.  96. 
Calvi,  Mtc.  97. 
Cairo,  Monte  53. 
CamaldoU  393.  46. 
Camerino  122. 
Camerinxun  Umbroram 

122. 
Campagna  di  Boma  365u 

a 

Campana,  Grotta  415. 
Campello  74. 
Gampiglia  Marittima  2. 
Campo  d'Annibale  400. 

—  Beggiano  53. 
Camu5cia  47. 
Candigliano,  river  114. 
Canoscio  53. 
Cantalupo  409. 
Canterano  408. 
Cantiano  114. 
Capalbio  4. 
Capanne,  Vonte  13. 
Capannelle,  Le  395.] 
Capo  di  Bove  879. 
Capoliveri  13. 
Caporciano  12. 
Capraia  13. 
Capranica  96. 
Caprarola  96. 
Carceri,  Eremo  delle  70. 
Careise  98. 
Garpineto  424.  428. 
Carroceto  421. 
Garsalse  €6. 
Casale  del  Fdntanile  94. 

—  Marcigliana  372. 

—  di  8.  Maria  Nuora 

—  di  Prima  Porta  368. 

—  Botondo  380. 
Gaflape  413. 

Cascate  delle  Marmore  79. 
Oasentino,  the  46. 
Casino  di  Terra  9. 
Cassia,  Via  368. 
Castagneto  2. 
Gastel  d'Asso  94. 

—  Bolognese  98. 

—  Durant  123. 

—  8.  Elia  90. 
Casteiadardo  ii8. 

Castel  FioreBiino  14. 
—  ^oMxio  431. 
-  GAudolfo  896, 


Castel  OiabUeo  STI  90. 

—  Madama  408. 

—  del  Piano  88. 

—  Planio  122. 

—  PoTsiano  421. 
~  Raimondo  122. 

—  Todino  66. 
Gastellina  in  Chianti  17, 
GaateUom  Azia  95. 
GaatelnnoTO  9. 

—  deir  Abbate  38. 
Berardenga  86. 

Gaatiglione  374. 

—  Fiorentino  47. 

—  del  Lago  81. 
d'Orcia  38. 

—  della  Pescaia  3. 

—  TeTerino  88. 
.  Palude  di  4. 

— ,  Promontory  of  8. 
GastrimoBniam  395. 
GatUlo,  Monte  408. 
GattoUea,  La  106. 
Cava,  La,  di  Gapordano 

12. 
Gaye  413. 
CaTO,  Monte  400. 
Geccarelli,  Vigna  418. 
Cecchina  394. 
Ceecliignola  381. 
Gecina  2.  8. 
— ,  river  2.  8. 
Gellole  17. 
Gel8a35. 
Gentom  Gellee  7. 
GerboU  13. 
— ,  Monte  9. 
Cere  Nuovo  416. 
Gerfone,  the  51. 
Ceri  416. 

Gerreto  d^Bsi  123. 
Certaldo  14. 
Gervara  401.  409. 
— ,  Grottoes  of  40L 
Gervcteri  416.  8. 
Gesano  97. 
— ,  riyer  114.  123. 
8.  GesareOfOateria  did84. 
Gesena  103. 
Gesi  80. 
Getinale  36. 
Getona  83. 
',  Monti  di  41. 
Ghiaggio,  river  66.  123. 
Chiana,  river  36.  39.  47. 

81. 
Ghianciano  41. 
Gbiaravalle  122. 
Ghiarone  4. 
Chiaacio,  river  56. 
GhienU*  ihe  VXS, 
Chiuai  Bl. 
l_,  Lake  ot  41. 


CiaapliioaU.  411.  43L 
dcfliaao  408. 
Gimhdiia,  Mobs  96u 
Gineto  Bomano  409. 
CinigiaBO  38. 
(Hreeo,  or 
GirceUo,  Monte  430. 
Giateni»437. 
Citema  51. 
Gitti  di  GasteUo  5Z 

—  della  Pieve  82. 
GiTiti  CasteUaaa  68. 

—  Layinia425. 
Giyitanova,  Porto  12a 
Givitit  Vecchia  7. 
GiviteDa  414. 

—  d*A0iana  91. 
Clania  47. 

Glitomnna,  the  72.  78. 
Glivna  Ginns  369. 

—  Martisarr. 
Glnainm  81. 
GoUatia  401. 
GoUe  14. 

—  di  Val  d*Elaa  14. 

—  del  Poetello  409. 

—  Salvetti  2. 
GoUeadpoU  80. 
8.  Golomba  36. 
Golonia  Fidens  Jail* 

Arretium  43. 

—  Jnlia  HispeUnm  71. 
Senenais  19. 

—  Junonia  88. 

—  Nepensia  90. 
Golonna  3. 

—  (Mte.  Gompatri)  411. 
Gompatri  411. 
Gompiobbi  41. 

Gonca,  river  106. 

Gonero,  Monte  118. 

Gora426. 

GorcoUe  874 

Gori436. 

Cometo  (Targulnia)  5. 

Gomicolam  402. 

Gorsignano  40. 

Gorsini,  Villa  433. 

Gortona  47. 

Go8a4. 

Goataeeiaro  114. 

S.  Gostanxa  878.  Iz. 

Cremera,  the  866.  415. 

Grocicchie  97. 

Gnutamiofl  rapaz  106. 

Cures  90. 

DigentU  408. 
S.  Donato  13. 
S.  Donnino  14. 
.T)OTiea  Anoon  lift. 
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8.  EdiBtio  88. 
Egeria,  Grotto  of  378. 
S.  Egidio,  Alto  di  49. 
Elba  13. 
Ellera  61. 
Elsa,  river  14. 
Emissarium  of  the  Lago 

Albano  395. 
Empiglione,  the  406. 
Empoii  14. 
Ercole,  Port'  4. 
Esino,  river  122.  115. 
Etruscan  Towns  415. 
S.  Eugenio,  Abbazia  di  35. 
Eugubium  54. 

Fabriano  122. 
S.  Facondino  123. 
Faenza  99. 
Falconara  115. 
Falcone,  Monte  376. 
Falconieri,  Villa  393. 
Falerii  89. 

Faleriam  Novum  89. 
Fano  112. 
Fanum  Fortunse  112. 

—  VacunfiB  409. 

—  VoltumnBB  91. 
Fara  Sabina  80. 
Fauglia  2. 
Faventia  99. 

S.  Felice  Circeo  430. 
Ferentinum  94. 
Ferento  94. 
Ferrata,  Grotta  394. 
— ,  Osteria  della  409. 
Ficulle  83. 
Fidenee  312. 
Figline  41. 
Filomarino,   Osteria  di 

372. 
Fiora,  river  4. 
Fiumicino  418.  8. 

—  di  Cave  413. 
— ,  river  103. 
Florence  14.  41. 
Foggia  118. 

Foglia,  river  106.  109. 
Fogliano,  Mte.  96. 
Fojano  47. 
Foligno  71. 
Follonica  8. 
Fondo,  Lago  di  430. 
Font  anile,  Ca.sale  del  94. 
Fonte  degli  Oratini  409, 

—  della  Bagnaia  430. 
Forll  100. 
Forlimpopoli  102. 
Formello  415. 

— ,  Fosso  di  415. 
Formica,  island  3. 
Fortezza  Appia  Antica 
380.    ' 


Forum  Cassii  95. 

—  Clodii  97. 

—  Livii  100. 

—  Popilii  102. 

—  Sempronii  113. 
Fossanuova  42^. 
Fossato  di  Vice  114. 123. 
Fossa  Tri^ani  418. 
Fosso  Cacchiano  96. 

—  di  Formello  415. 

—  deir  Isola  415.  90. 

—  di    Ponte  di    Nona 
374. 

—  di  Valchetta  415. 
Fossombrone  113. 

S.  Francesco  (Sabine 
Mts.)  414. 

—  (Fojano)  47. 
Frascati  391. 
Frassinetto  47. 
Frasso  428. 

Fratocchie,  Le  380.  425. 
FregenBB  8. 
Frosinone  428. 
Fulginium  71. 
Furbara  8. 

Furlo  Pass  114. 

Gabii  374. 
Gagliole  122. 
Galera  98. 
S.  Galgano  36. 
Gallese  8S. 
Gallicano  374. 
Gallinas,  Villa  ad  868. 
Galloro  398. 
Gambettola  103. 
Gavignano  424. 
Gavorrano  3. 
Gelsomina,  river  98. 
S.  Gemini  66. 
Genazzano  413. 
Gennaro,  Monte  402. 
Genzano  398. 
Gerano  408. 
Gericomio  413. 
S.  Giacomo  74. 
Giano,  brook  123. 
Giglio  14. 
S.  Gimignano  15. 
S.  Giovanni  41. 

—  d^Asso  £8. 

—  di  Ponte  alio  Spino 
36. 

S.    Girolamo,  convent 

12. 
Giove,  Monte  113. 
Giovi  46. 
Giulianello  426. 
— ,  Lago  di  426. 
Giuncano  78. 
Giuncarico,  3. 
S.  Giustino  m. 


S.'Giusto,  Monte  120. 

Gonfolina,  the  14. 

Gordiani,  Villa  of  the  374. 

Gorgona  13. 

Gradara  108. 

Granaiolo  14. 

Grano,  Monte  del  376. 

Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  118. 

Graviscee  5. 

S.  Gregorio  413. 

Grosseto  3. 

Grotta  Campana  415. 

—  Ferrata  394. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  378. 
Gualdo  Tadino  123. 
Guasco,  Monte  116. 
Gubbio  63. 

Hadrian's  Villa  403. 
Helvia  Bicina  120. 
Hispellum  71. 
Horace.  Villa  of  407. 
Horta  88. 

Igilium  14. 

Iguvium  54. 

Ilva  13. 

Imola  98. 

Imperiale,  Villa  103.  106. 

Incisa  41. 

Inferno,  Valle  d'  98. 

Inghirami,  Villa  12. 

Interamna  78. 

Isola  Farnese  416. 

—  Maggiore  50. 

—  Minore  50. 

—  Polvese  50. 

—  Sacra  418. 

Jesi  122. 

Jupiter  Apenninus, 
Temple  of  114. 

—  Latiaris,    Temple    of 
400. 


Labici  411. 

Labico  424. 

Labicum  411. 

La   Cava   di   Caporciano 

12. 
Lacufl  Albanus  395. 

—  Nemorensis  398. 

—  Prelius  4. 
Sabatinus  97. 

—  Trasimenus  50. 

—  Vadimonia  88. 
'  Volsiniensis  87. 
Ladi  spoil  8. 

La  Magliana  8.  418. 

—  Mola  396. 
Laeo  ZoV1q>t«^^.        _^ 
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Larderello  9. 

La  8torta  Bomana  98. 

Laterina  42. 

Latiam  366. 

La  Tolfa  7. 

Laurentum  ^1. 

Lavinium  421. 

Leano,  Mte.  428. 

Le  Baize  12.  62. 

Leghorn  2. 

S.  Leo  106. 

Le  Vene  73. 

Licenza  409. 

— ,  river  408. 

Livia,  Villa  of  868. 

Loreto  118. 

S.  Lucchese,  monast.  14. 

S.  Luce  2. 

Lucignano  88. 

Luco,  Monte  77. 

Lugnano  424. 

Lunghezza  401. 

Uaccarese  8. 
— ,  Stagno  di  8. 
Macchia  di  Ostia  421. 
Macerata  121. 
Madonna   del  Buon  Con* 
siglio  418. 

—  del  Calciuajo  47. 

—  del  Campo  413. 

—  delle  Case  409. 

—  del  Piano  96. 

—  del  Sasso  46. 

—  del  Tufo  399. 

—  delle  Vergini  121. 
Maecenas,  Villa  of  407. 
Maenza  428. 

Magazzini,  Borgo  dei  13. 
Magione  61. 
MagUana  8.  418. 
Magliano  88. 
Malafede,  Ost.  di  421. 
S.  Mama  46. 
Mandela  409. 
Manziana  96. 

Marano,  river  106. 
Marcellina  402. 
Marches,  the  98. 
Marciana  13. 
Marecchia,  river  103.  105. 
Maremme,  the  2. 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  66. 

—  Assunta  di  Callori  17. 

—  delle  Grazie46. 77. 114. 

—  del  Monte  102. 

—  della  Quercia  94. 

—  di  Quintiliolo  407. 

—  dei  Servi  83. 
S.  Marinella  7. 

Marino  305. 
S.  M&rino  i05. 
MariOf  Mte,  3li8. 


INDEX. 

S.  Varmi  10. 

Marmoraja  36. 

Marmore  78. 

— ,  Cascate  delle  79. 

MarotU  114. 

Marrana,  the  279. 

Marta  91. 

— ,  river  5.  91. 

Martana  88. 

S.  Martino  al  amino  95 

Piano  113. 

Massa  Marittima  3. 
Massi,  Monte  12. 
Matelica  122. 
Meloria  13. 
Mentana  374. 
Metaurus  113.  114. 
Mevania  72. 
S.  Mezzano,  Villa  41. 
Mignone,  river  7. 
Milvius,  Pons  367. 
S.  Miniato  al  Tedesco  14. 
Mola,  La  396. 
Mondavio  113. 
Mondolfo  114. 
Mondragone,  Villa  393. 
Moline  109. 
Mons  Albanns  400. 

—  Ciminius  96. 

—  Sacer  373. 
Montalcino  38. 
Montalto  4. 
Montarozzi  6. 
Monte  deir  Abete  12. 

—  Accio  108. 

—  Algido  425. 

—  Amiata  88. 

—  di  Ancona  118. 

—  Antico  38. 

—  Aperto  19. 

—  Argentario  4. 

—  Artemisio  425. 

—  d'Asdmbale  114. 

—  Astagno  115. 
S.  Bartolo  106.  108. 
Calvario  96. 

—  Calvi  97. 
Capanne  13. 
Castelli  53. 

—  Catillo  408. 

—  Catini  12. 

—  Cavo  400. 
Montecchio  47.  109. 
Monte  Celio  402. 

—  Cerboli  9. 

—  Ciminio  95. 

—  Circeo,  or 
Circello  430. 

—  Compatri  394.  411. 
\ —  Couero  W%. 

1 —  Corona  vJS. 
[llontecoaaro  ViO. 
iMoutc  Crialo  \.\. 


Montefalco  72. 
Monte  Falcone  2nb. 
Monteflascone  91. 
Montefiorentino  123. 
Monte  Fogliano  95. 

—  Gennaro  408. 

—  Giove  113. 

—  S.  Giusto  120. 

—  del  Grano  376. 

—  Guasco  116. 
Montelanico  434. 
Munte  Leano  ^. 

Luco  77.  I 

Montelupo  14. 
Monte  Maggiord  51. 

—  Malo  3.9. 
Montemarciano  114. 
Monte  Mario  368. 

—  Massi  12. 
Nero  2. 

—  Oliveto  Maegiore  37. 

—  Pennino  124. 
MontepescaU  3.  3S. 
Monte  Petrara  114. 

—  Porzio  394. 
Montepulciano  39. 
— ,  Lago  di  41. 
Monte  Riggioni  17. 
Monte  Rosso  122. 

—  Rotondo  (near  Rome) 
374.  90. 

Monterotondo  (near  Vol- 

terra)  9. 
Monte  Sansavino  46. 
Monte  Souima  78. 

—  Subasio  70. 

—  Trevi  428. 
Montevarchi  42. 
Monte  Verano  97. 
Monticelli  402. 
Monti  di  Cetona  41. 

—  Parioli  367. 
Montone,  river  100- 
Morrovalle  120. 

S.  Mustiola  a  Torn  (V»l 
di  Merse)  36, 

Nar  80. 

Narni  80. 

Namia  80. 

Nemi  398. 

-,  Lago  di  393. 

Nepete  90. 

Nepi  90. 

Nequinom  80. 

Nera,  river  66.  77.  7S. 

—  Montoro  81. 
Nero,  Mte.  2. 
Nero's  Tomb  3G8. 


Nero 
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Norba  427. 
Norchia  96. 
Norcia  77. 
Norma  427. 
Naceria  124. 

Olevano  413. 
Orabrone,  river  4.  14.  36. 
S.  Onofrio  93. 
Ontanese  425. 
Ordtini,  Fonte  degli  409. 
Orbetello  4. 
Orcia,  river  38. 
Orciano  2. 
Orcle  95. 
8.  Oreste  89. 
Oriolo^omano  96. 
Orte  81.  88. 
Orvieto  83. 
Osa,  river  4. 
Osimo  118. 
Osservanza,  L'  35. 
Osteria  delle  Gapannelle 
395. 

—  di  Cavamonte  374. 

—  8.  Ceaario  394. 

—  della  Ferrata  409. 

—  di  Filomarino  372. 

—  delle  Fratocchie  380. 

—  di  Ualafede  421. 

—  deir  Osa  374. 

—  del  Ponticello  383. 
421. 

—  della  Volte  36. 
Ostia  418. 

-,  Macchia  di  421. 
— ,  Stagno  di  421. 
Otricoli  88. 

Fadule  56. 
Paganico  38. 
Paglia,  river  83. 
Palazzo  123. 

—  del  Pero  51. 
Palazzolo  123. 
Palazzuola  399. 
Palestrina  411. 
Paliano  413. 
Palidoro  8. 
Palmaiola  13. 
Palo  8. 

Palombara  402. 
Palombaro  380. 
S.  Pancrazio,  Monte  88. 
Panicale  81. 
Paola,  Lago  di  430. 
S.  Paolo,  Stazione  di  417. 
Papa  Giulio,   Casino   of 

187. 

,  Villa  of  187. 

Papigno  79. 
Passerano  374. 
Paflsignano  61. 


8.  Pastore  374. 
Pausula  120. 
Pellegrino  123. 
Pennino,  Mte.  124. 
Pentapolis  Maritima 
Perugia  56. 

S.  Agostino  63. 

8.  Angelo  63. 

Antiquarian     Museum 
62. 

Arco  di  Augusto  62. 

Banca  di  Perugia  59 

S.  Bernardino,  Oratorio 
63. 

Biblioteca  Pubblica  60. 

Botanic  Garden  62 

Gambio,  Coll.  del 

Cathedral  61. 

Cemetery  65. 

Chiesa  Nuova  63. 

CollegiodelCambio59. 

Cordo  Cavonr  6i. 

—  Garibaldi  63. 

—  Vanucci  68. 
S.  Costanzo  65. 
S.  Domenico  64. 
Episcopal  Palace  61. 
S.  Ercolano  64. 
Fonte  Maggiore  60. 
S.  Francesco  dei  Con- 

ventuali  63- 
Frontone,  Giardino  del 

65. 
House  of  Perugino  63. 
S.  Lorenzo  61. 
Madonna  della  Luce 

63. 
Maesta  delle  Volte  61. 
Meniconi,  Gallery  65. 
Monaldi,  Gallery  65. 
Museum  62. 
Necropolis  66. 
Painting  (Umbrian 

School)  57. 
Pal.  Antinori  62. 

—  Baldeschi  68. 

—  del  Capitano  delPo 
polo  63. 

—  Galenga  62. 

—  del  Municipio  59. 

—  del  Podesta  63. 
Perugino,  House  of  63 
Piazza  Danti  61. 

—  Fortebraccio  62. 

—  del  Municipio  60. 

—  del  Sopramuro  63. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  68. 
Picture  Gallery  J 
S.  Pietro  de'  Casinensi 

64. 
Pinacoteca  59. 
Porta  S.  AngftVo 

—  Mar'Aia  ^4. 


Perugia : 

—  8.  Pietro  64. 
Prefettura  58. 

Scirri,   Torre  degli  63. 

8.  Severo  61. 

Statue  of  Julius  m.  61. 

—  of  Garibaldi  63. 

—  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel I}.  53. 

University  62. 

-,  Old  63. 

Via  de'  Priori  63. 

Volunoi,  Sepolcro  dei 
65. 
Perusia  57. 
Pesa,  river  14. 
Pesaro  108. 
Petrara,  Monte  114. 
Pianosa  14. 
Picenum  117. 
PiedUuco  78.  80. 

,  Lake  of  80. 
Pienza  40. 
Pietralata  114. 
Pietralunga  53. 
Piombino  2. 
Piperno  423, 
Pisa  2. 

Pisaurum  108. 
Pisaurus  106. 
Pisciatello,  the  102. 
Pisoniano  408. 
PI  anas!  a  14. 
Plautii,   Tomb  of  the 

403. 
Poggibonsi  14. 
Poggio  alia  Croce  12. 

—  Mirteto  90. 

—  (near  Campiglia)  2. 
Polenta  102. 

Poll  413. 
Polimartium  88. 
PoUenza  121. 
S.  Polo  de'  Cavalieri 

402.  408. 
Pomarance  9. 
Pompey,  Tomb  of  397. 
Pons  Milvius  367. 
Pontassieve  41. 
Ponte  deirAcqnoria407. 

—  d'Augusto  105. 
della  Badia  5. 
a  Botte  114. 

—  della  Catena  375. 
Centesimo  124. 

Pontedera  8. 
Ponte  a  Elsa  14. 

—  Felice  88. 

—  Galera  8.  418. 

—  Ginori  9. 

—  8.  QvQ'^^^\!C^  ^. 
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Ponte  Molle  367. 

—  Nomentano  373. 

—  di  Nona  374. 

—  d'Orsino  413. 

—  Salario  372. 

—  Sodo  416. 

—  delle  Torri  76. 
Ponticello,   Osteria  del 

383.  421. 
Ponticino  42. 
Pontignano ,  Certosa  di 

35. 
Pontine  Marshes  427. 
Poppi  46. 
Populonia  2. 
Porrena  46. 
Porsenna,  Mausoleum  of 

82 
Porta  Aurelia  364. 

—  Croce  41. 

—  Furba  376. 

—  Libitina  379. 

—  Spezieria  416. 
Porto  418.  8. 

—  Civitanova  120. 

—  Clementino  7. 

—  Ercole  4. 
Portoferraio  13. 
Porto  Longone  13. 
Portonaccio  90. 
Porto  Recanati  120. 

—  S.  Stefano  4. 
Porto vecchio  2. 
Portus  Trajani  7.  418. 
Porzio,  Mte.  394. 
Potenza,  river  120.  121. 

—  Picena  120. 
Pfseneste  412. 
Pratone  402. 
Pratovecchio  46. 
Prattica  421. 
Prima  Porta,  Casale  di 

368. 
Privernum  428. 
Pressed i  428. 
Pupluna  2. 
Pussino,  Val  di  c68. 
Pyrgos  8.  416. 

S.  auirico  38. 

Ranza  12. 

Rapolano  38. 

Rassina  46. 

Ravenna  £8.  1C6. 

Recanati  120. 

Regillus,  Lake  375. 

Regresso  405. 

S.  Eestio  89. 

Riccione  106. 
Rignano^  on  the  Arno  41, 
Rimini  i03. 
Rio  Castello  13. 


INDEX. 

Rio  Falisco  90. 

—  Marina  13. 
Riparbella  9. 
Rocca  Canterano  409. 

—  S.  Casciano  102. 

—  Giovane  409. 

—  Gorga  428. 

—  Maggiore  71. 

—  Massima  426. 
di  Papa  399. 

—  Romana  97. 
Roccasecca  428. 
Rocca  S.  Stefano  414 
Roccastrada  38. 
8.  Rocco  409. 
Rojate  414. 
Roma  Vecchia  380. 
ROME  125. 

Accademia  di  Francia 
150. 

—  di  Belle  Arti  205. 

—  de'  Lincei  356. 

—  di  8.  Luca  261. 
Acqua  Acetosa  368. 

—  Felice  153.  375. 

—  Marcia  165. 

—  Paola  363. 

—  Santa  376. 

—  Vergine  374. 
S.  Adriano  261. 
iEdes  Castoris  246. 
iErarium  milit.  262. 

—  publ.  250. 
S.  Agata  in  Subura  168. 
Ager  Vaticanus  299. 
S.  Agnese  212. 

—  fuori   le  Mura  372. 
S.  Agostino  206.  Ixv. 
Alb  ergo  dell'  Orso  205. 
Aldobrandine  Nuptials 

352. 
S.  Alessio  275. 
S.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori 

174. 
All  Saints,  Ch.  of  137. 

149. 
Alta  Semita  147. 
Amazon  after  Polycle- 

tus  345. 
American  Church  165. 

138. 

—  Classical  School  133 
Amphitheatrum      Cas- 

trense  299. 

—  Flavium  255. 
Anagly  pha  Trajani  247. 
S.  Andrea  867. 

—  delle  Fratte  152. 

—  aV  (^u\t\tva.le  168. 

—  deWa.  \aA\ft  'IV^.      \ 
Ixxiv.  > 

St.  Andrew,  C\i».^.  ol 
367. 


ROKB: 

S.Angelo,  Castello  301. 
-—  in  Pescheria  23i 
Anio  Kovus  177. 
S.  Anna,    Chapel  of 

274. 
Antinous  338.  370. 

(237).  Iv. 
Antlqaities,  vendora  o( 

13o 
S.  Antonio  Abbate  174. 
S.  ApoUinare  206. 
Apollo  Belvedere  Ul 

—  Musagetes  3d&. 

—  Sanroctonnii  240. 
SB.  Apostoli  202. 
Apoxyomenos  345.  U. 
Aqua  Claudia  177.  270. 

376. 

—  Julia  174. 

—  Marcia  165. 

—  Trjyana  363. 

—  Virgo  152. 
Ara  Pacis  180. 
Arch  of  AugustttB  251. 

—  of  Constantine  259. 

—  of  Dolabella  and 
Silanus  285. 

—  of  Drusua  282. 

—  of  the  Fabii  252. 

—  of  Gallienus  174. 

—  of  the  Money- 
changers 272. 

—  of  Sept.  Severu8  2ia 

—  of  Tiberius  247. 

—  of  Titus  254.  ly. 
Archseol.  Society,  Brit- 
ish and  American  133. 

,  German  241. 

,  French  221. 

Archivio  Vaticano  ?»). 
Arco  della  Ciambella 
210. 

—  di  Giano  2T2. 

—  Oscuro  188. 

—  dei  Pantani  262. 
Arcus  Argentarionun 

272. 
Area  Capitolina  226. 

—  Palatina  267. 
Ariadne  (Vatican)  340. 
Arrival  127. 
Art  Dealers  138. 
Artists'  Association  133. 
Arx  Capitolina  226. 
Atrium  Vestae  251. 
Auditorio  di  Mecenate 

173. 
Augustus,  Bust  of  351. 
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BOKB :  I 

Aventine,  the  274.146. 
Bagni  di  Paolo  Emilio 

264. 
S.  Balbina  278. 
Banca  d^ItaUa  167. 
Bankers  181. 
Baptistery  (Lateran) 

280. 
Barcaccia,  La  151. 
Barracks  of  the  Cara- 

binieri  304. 
S.  Bartolomeo  225. 
Basilica   Emilia    243. 

250. 

—  of  Constantine  253. 

—  Constantiniana  291. 

—  Eudoxiana  179. 

—  Julia  246. 

—  Liberiana  172. 

—  of  88.  Nereo    ed 
AchUleo  379. 

—  of8t.Petronilla379. 

—  Porcia  243. 

—  S.  Salvatoris  291. 

—  8empronia  243. 

—  8efl80rian»  177. 

—  di  8.  Stefano  375. 

—  Ulpia  264. 

—  of  8t.  Valentine  367. 
Baths  132. 
Battistero,  II  290. 
Beer  130. 
Belrespiro  364. 
8.  Bernardo  157. 
8.  Biagio  della  Pagnot- 

ta  W. 
a.  Bibiana  174. 
Bibliography  xxvii. 
Biblioteca    Alessan- 

drina  211. 

—  Angelica  206. 

—  Barberiniana  157. 
-^  Casanatensis  211. 

—  8.  Cecilia  138. 

—  Chisiana  1?8. 

—  Corsiniana  138.  357. 

—  Lancisiana  305. 

—  8arti  261. 

—  Vallicellana  219. 

—  Vaticana  360. 

—  Vittorio    Emanuel  e 
195. 

Bibulus,  Tomb  of  193. 
Bicycles  131. 
Birrerie  130. 
Bocca  della  Veritli  272 
Bohemian  Hospice  219. 
8.  Bonaventura  254. 
Bookbinders  184. 
Booksellers  134. 
•    Borghese.  Villa  181. 
Borgo  m. 


ROIOS  : 

Borgo  8.  Angelo  304. 

—  Nuovo  304. 

—  8.  Michele  305. 

—  8.  8pirito  306. 

—  Vecchio  304. 
Botanic  Garden  282. 

354. 
Bramante : 

Belvedere  of  the  Va- 
tican 335. 

Gortile  di  8.  Damaso 
(or  delle  Logge) 
317. 

Cloisters  of  8.  Maria 
della  Pace  214. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Da- 
maso 218. 

Pal.  Giraud  304. 

St.  Peter's  307. 

Tempietto  362. 
British  Academy   133. 
Bronzes,   antique  232. 

233.  348. 
— ,  Imitations  of  133. 
Cabs,  see  Appx. 
Csecilia  Metella,  Tomb 

of  379. 
Ceelius,  the  145.  282. 
Cairoli,  Monument  of 

the  150. 
Caf^s  129. 
Calcografia  Begia  134. 

163. 
Cameos  133. 
Camera  de'    Deputati 

207. 
Campagna  di  Roma 

Campo  di  Fiore  220. 

—  Vaccino  244. 
-r  Verano  176. 
Campus    Martius    145. 

188. 
Cancelleria,   Pal.    218. 

Ixvii. 
Candelabra,      antique 

337.  840. 
Capitol  226. 
— ,  Coll.  of  the  231. 
Capitoline  Hill  145. 226. 

—  Museum  236. 

—  Picture  Gallery  235. 

—  Venus  241. 

—  Wolf  233. 
Capo  di  Bove  379. 
Cappella  del  Sudario 

Capuchin  Church  164. 
Caracalla,  Thermee  of 

279. 
Career  VameTiVnxxa  '>^. 

2iX 


BOHE: 

Carceri  Nuove  222. 
8.  Carlo  alle  Quattro 
Fontane  157.  Ixxiv. 

—  a*  Catinari  222. 

—  al  Corso  189. 
Camiyal  142. 
Carriage  Hirers  131. 
Carthusian  Monastery 

159. 
Casa  di  Crescenzio  273. 

—  di  Livia  266. 

—  di  PUato  273. 

—  Professa  216. 

—  di  RaflTaele  207. 

—  di  Bienzi  273.  Ixiii. 

—  Tarpeia  241. 

—  Zuccari  154. 
Casale  Rotondo  380. 
Casino  deir  Aurora 

156. 

—  of  Julius  m.  187. 

—  Massimi  393. 

—  di  Papa  Giulio  187. 

—  Bospigliosi  170. 
Castello  8.  Angelo  301. 
Castra  Peregrina  285. 
Castro  Pretorio  158. 
Casts  133. 
Catacombs  384.  xxxy. 

—  of  8t.  Agnes  390. 

—  of  8.   Alessandro 
390. 

V  of'8t.  Calixtus  388. 

—  of  Domitilla  389. 

—  of  8.  Generosa  418. 

—  Jewish  3e0. 

—  of  88.   Nereus  and 
Achilleus  389. 

—  of    88.    Peter    and 
Marcellinus  390. 

—  of  8t.   Pontianus 
390. 

—  of  8t.  Preetextatus 
390. 

—  of  St.  Priscilla  390. 

—  ofS.  8eba8tiano390. 
8.  Caterina  de'  Funari 

233. 

—  di  Siena  168. 
Cavour,  Statue  of  304. 
8.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere 

360. 
Cemetery,  German  315. 
— ,  Jewish  274. 
— ,  Protestant  277. 
8.  Cesareo  280. 
Cestius,  Pyramid  of 

277. 
Chain  Bridge  219. 361. 
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INDEX. 


BOKE: 

Chronological  Table  of 
the  Emperors  and 
Popes  xl. 

Chnrch  Festivals  136. 

Cigars  130. 

Circo  Agonale  212. 

Circus  of  Caligula  800. 

.—  of  Domitian  212. 

—  Flaminius  223. 

—  of  Maxentius  379. 

—  Maximus  274. 
Civitas  Leonina  300. 
Claude  Lorrain''s  Land- 
scapes 199. 

S.  Clemente  287.  Ixi. 

Ixii.  Ixiii. 
Climate  xxv. 
Clivus  Capitolinus  249. 

—  Cinnse  369. 

—  Martis  377. 

—  Victorise  266. 
Cloaca  Maxima  272. 

242. 
Clothing  184. 
Coemeterium    Ostria- 

num  390. 
Cola  di  Bienzo,  Statue 

of  229. 
Collections,  etc.  231. 
Collegio  S.  Anselmo 

276. 

—  di  Propaganda  Fide 
152.  ^ 

—  Romano  192.  195. 
211. 

Collegium  Urbanum 

152. 
CoUis  Hortorum  149. 
Colonacce,  Le  263. 
Colonna,  Pal.  202. 
Colonnade  of  the 

Twelve  Gods  245. 
Colosseum  255. 
Columbaria  281.  282. 

378.  364. 
Comitium  242. 
Concerts  189. 
Concordia,  Temple  of 

246. 
Confectioners  129. 
Congregazione  di    Ca- 

ritk  360. 
Conservatori,  Palace  of 

the  230. 
Consulates  131.  157. 

191. 
Coral  133. 
Corso,  the  189. 
—  Vittorio  Em&nuele 
216» 
ported!  Appeno2id, 
^'  Coaimato  360. 


ROUS: 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano 

252.  Ixi.  Ixii. 
Cossa's  Monum.  222. 
8.  Costanza  373. 
Court  of  Justice  304. 
Crescentius,  House  of 

273. 
S.  Crisogono  358. 
8.    Croce    in    Gerusa- 

lemme  177. 
Curia  Hostilia  242. 

—  Julia  243.  261. 
Dentists  132. 
Deputies,  House  of  207. 
Diadumenos  Relief 

342. 
Diary  140.  141. 
Diocletian,  Thermee  of 

159. 
Dioscuri,  group  of  the 

229. 
Discus-thrower  of  My- 
ron 208.  336.  xlviii. 
SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto 

168. 
Domine  Quo  Vadis  377. 
Dominican    Monastery 

275. 
Domus  Augustana  267. 

265. 

—  Flavia  267. 

—  Liviee  266. 

—  Tiberiana  266. 
Doria,  Pal.  198. 
Doryphorns  (after  Po- 

lycletus)  346.  xlix. 
Drusus,  Arch  of  282. 
Ecole  de  Rome  220. 
Egeria,  Grotto  of  378. 
Egyptian  Museum  346. 
S.  Eligio  degli  Orellci 

222. 
Embassies  181.   157. 

158. 
English   Churches  137. 

221. 
Engravings  184.  158. 
Eros  of  Praxiteles  1. 
Esquiline  145.  171. 
Ethnographical    Mu- 
seum 195. 
Etruscan  Museum  347. 

Iv. 
Eurysaces,  Mon.  of  177. 
S.  Eusebio  174. 
Excubitorium   of    the 

Vigiles  359. 
Famese  Gardens  265. 
Farnesina,  Villa  364. 

IxxU. 
Fasti  ConBuVasftB  ^< 
Pattorini  Pu\)liili«\iaV. 


ROUS: 

Faustina,  Temple  of 

252. 
Festivals,  Church  135. 
^,  Popular  142. 
Ficoronian  Cista  196. 
Filippo  Neri,  Chapel  of 

,*  Oratorio  di  219. 

Finance  Office  158. 
Flavian  Palace  267. 
Fontana    delle   Tarta- 
rughe  222. 

—  di  Trevi  153. 

—  del  Tritone  154. 
Fontanone  dell'  Acqua 

Felice  158.  165. 
Fora  of  the  Emperors 

260. 
Fortune,  Temple   of 

273. 
Forum  of  Augustus  262. 

—  Boarium  272. 

—  of  Csesar,  or  Forum 
Julinm  262.  243. 

—  of  Nerva  263. 

—  Romanum  243. 

—  of  Trajan  263. 

—  Transitorium  263. 
S.  Francesca  Romana 

258. 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola 
179. 

—  a  Ripa  361. 
Galilei^s  Monament 

150. 
Galleria  d'ArtcModerna 
166. 

—  Barberini  156. 

—  Borghese  206. 

—  Colonna  203. 

—  Gorsini  356. 

—  Doria  198. 

—  Lateranense  398. 

—  Spada  231. 

—  Torlonia  193. 

—  of  the  Vatican  330. 
Gallienni,  Arch  of  174. 
Galluzze,  Le  176. 
Ganymede  (after  Leo- 
chares)  I. 

Garibaldi,  Statue  of 

363. 
Garrison  148. 
Gaul,  Dying  238.  1. 
German  Hospice  213. 
i3teah  216.  Ixxiv. 

—  e  Maria  189. 
Ghetto  32a. 
8.  Giacomo  in  Augusta 

^^««.UIiieurabili)189. 
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BOKS: 

S.  Gioacchino  804. 

Giordano  Bruno,  Sta- 
tue of  220. 

8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro 
271. 

Giotto*8  Navicella  309. 

8.  Giovanni  de'  Fioren- 
tini  219. 

—  in  Fonte  290. 

—  in  Laterano   291. 
Ixiv.  Ixxiii.    . 

—  in  Oleo  281. 

—  e  Paolo  284. 

—  a  Porta  Latina  281 
Giulio,  Villa  di  Papa 

187. 
8.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le 
Case  152. 

—  de^  Falegnami  260, 
Gladiator,  Dying  288.1, 
Gloves  135. 
Goethe's  House  189. 
Golden  Palace  of  Nero 

265. 
Goldsmiths  134. 
Goods  Agents  133. 
Graces,  relief  of  the 

3U. 
8.  Gregorio  Magno  28 
Grotte  Vaticane  314. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  378, 
Guercino^s  Aurora  156. 
Guido    Renins  Aurora 

170. 
Hadrian's  Tomb  301. 
Hairdressers  132. 
Hawthorne's  Marble 

Faun  238.  206. 
Hercules,  Torso  of  343. 
Hilda's  Tower  206. 
Hills  of  Rome,   Seven 

145. 
History  of  the  City  of 

Rome  xxiz. 
Horrea  276. 
Horse  Tamers  (Quiri 

nal)  168. 
Horses  131. 
Hospice,  German  213. 

—  Military  286. 

—  for  Women  290. 
Hotels  127. 
Hydropathics  132. 

8.  Ignazio  194.  Ixziv. 
Uian  Tablet  241. 
Immacolata,  Column  of 

the  152. 
Inquisition  315. 
Isola  Tiberina  (di  Bar- 

tolomeo)  225. 
Istituto  ChimJco  171. 
—  de'  Ciecbi  275. 


BOKS: 

Istituto  Tecnico  179. 
8.  Ivo  211. 
Janiculum,  the  358. 
Janus  QuadriftH)ns  272. 
Jesuit    Churches    194. 
215.  Ixxiv. 

—  House  216. 
Jewellery  133. 
Jewish  Cemetery  274. 
Juno  Barberini  838. 

163. 

T-  Ludovisi  155. 

Keats'  House  151. 

Laocoon  341.  liii. 

Lateran,  the  293. 

Lending  Libraries  134. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Madonna  354. 

Lex   Regia  of  Vespa- 
sian 238. 

Libraries  138. 

Liceo  Ennio    Quirino 
Visconti  195. 

Lieux  d'Aisance  132. 

Livia,  House  of  266. 

Longara,  see  Lungara. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso 
218. 

—  fuori  le  Mura  175. 
Ixii.  Ixiii. 

—  in  Lucina  190. 

—  in  Miranda  252. 

—  in  Panispema  171. 

—  in  Piscibus  305. 

8.  Luigi  de'Franccsi  212. 
Lungara  353. 
Lungaretta  368. 
Lungo  Tevere  304. 

Garibaldi  222. 

Lupercal,  the  (grotto) 

Macellum  Magnum  286. 
Madama  Lucrezia  194. 
Maecenas,  Gardens  of 
173. 

—  Auditorium  of  173. 
Magazzino    Archeolog- 

ico  2S2. 

Maltese  Villa  276. 

Mamertine  Prison  260. 

Mamiani^s  Mon.  319. 

Maps  131. 

8.  Marcello  192. 

8.  Marco  193.  Ixii. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Col- 
umn of  191. 

— ,  Statue  of  229.  Iv. 

Marforio,  Statue  of  236. 

Margherita,  Passeggiata 

S.Maria  degHAngeWV^ 

—  deU'  Anlma  %\3i. 


BOKS: 

8.  Maria  inAracoeli  227. 

—  Aventina  275. 

—  Bocca  della  Vevitk 
272. 

->  in  Campitelli  223. 

—  de  Capitolio  227. 

—  dei  Cappuccini  154. 

—  della  Concezione  154.     . 

—  in  Cosmedin  272. 
Ixlv. 

—  in  Domnica  285. 

—  Egiziaca  273. 

—  di  Grottapinta  220. 

—  di  Loreto  264. 

—  Maggiore  ITO.  Ixii. 
Ixiii.  Ixiv. 

—  ad  Martyres  208. 

—  Mater  Dei  172. 

—  sopra  Minerva  210. 

—  de'  Miracoli  149. 

—  di  Monserrato  221. 

—  in  Monte  Santo  149. 

—  deUa  Morte  221. 

—  della  Navicella  286. 

—  ad  Nives  172. 

—  Nova  258. 

—  Nuova  380. 

—  deir  Orto  361. 

—  della  Pace  213. 

—  della  Pietik  in  Campo 
Santo  315. 

—  del  Popolo  148.  Ixvi. 

—  ad  Prsesepe  172. 

—  del  Priorato  275. 

—  Rotonda  208. 

—  della  Scala  360. 

—  Scala  Coeli  383. 

—  in  Schola  Grseca 
272. 

—  dei  Sole  273.  ' 

—  Traspontina  304. 

—  in  Trastevere  359. 

—  in  Valllcella  219. 

—  in  Via  191. 

—  in  Via  Lata  192. 

—  della  Vittoria  157. 
Marius,  Trophies  of 

174.  229. 
Marmorata,  the  276. 
Marrana,  the  279. 
SS.  Martina  e  Loea  261. 
S.   Martino   ai  Monti 

179. 
Ma«cherone  deiFamesi 

2S2. 
Mausoleum  of  Aagusta« 

189. 

—  of  Hadrian  800. 
Meleager,  Statue  of 

m: 
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INDEX. 


BOKS: 

Michael  Angelo:  Ixvii- 
Ixix. 

Carthusian  Convent, 
159.  163. 

Christ    bearing    the 
Cross  211. 

Frescoes  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Paolina  321. 

Frescoes  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  318. 

8.  Qiov.  dei  Fioren- 
tini  219. 

in  Laterano  291. 

Last  Judgment  321. 

8.  Maria  degli  Angeli 
160. 

Monument   of  Ju- 
lius ir.  180. 

—  of  Moses  180. 

Pal.  Famese  220. 

Sl^Pedestal  of  the  Marc. 

Aur.  statue  229. 

St.  Peter's  3(J7. 

Piazza  del  Gampido- 
glio  229. 

Pietlk  311. 

— ,  unfinished  189. 

Prophets  and  Sibyls 

S.  Michele,  Osp.  361. 

—  in  Sassia  305. 
Milliarium  Aureum250. 
Minerva  Medica, 

Temple  of  176. 
Ministers'  offices: 
,   Agriculture  153. 

Education  211. 

Exterior  170. 

Finance  158. 

Interior  217. 

Posts  and  Telegraphy 
195. 

Public  Works  190. 

War  157. 
Moles  Hadrian!  301. 
Molossian  Hounds  341 
Mons  Sacer  373. 
Monte  Caprino  226.  241. 

—  Citorio  207.  191. 

—  Malo  369. 

—  Mario  368. 

—  di  Pietk  221. 

—  Testaccio  276. 
Mosaico,  Studio  del  353. 
Museo  Artistico-Indu- 

striale  152. 

—  Boncompagni  164. 
—  del  GesBi  276. 

—  Kircheriano  196. 
—  N&zion&le  delle  Ter- 
me  Diocleziane  160. 
—  Profano  293.  ] 


ROUS: 

Museo  Torlonia  357. 

—  Urbano  282. 
Museums,  see  Capitol, 

Lateran,  Vatican. 
Music  134. 
Navicella  (Giotto's) 

309. 
--,  Piazza  della  285. 
So.  Kereo  ed  Achilleo 

280.  Ixii. 
Nero ,    Buildings    and 

Statue  of  255.  265. 
Newspapers  142. 
S.  Kicolain  Carcere  224. 
Nile,  Group  of  the  346. 

Hi. 
Niobe,  Daughter  of  344. 
Nome  di  Maria  264. 
Nova  Via  252. 
Nympheeum  269. 
Obelisks  147.  150. 151. 

168.  171.  207.  210. 

290.  305. 
Observatory  198. 
O'Connell's  Monument 

168. 
Octavia,  Colonnade  of 

224. 
October  Festival  142. 
Oculists  132. 
S.  Offlzio  315. 
Omnibuses,  see  Appx. 
8.    Onofrio    (Lungara) 

353. 

—  (Monte  Mario) 
Oratorio  di  8.  Filippo 

Neri  219. 
Orientation  143. 
Orti  Farnesiani  265. 
Ospedale  di  S.  Spirito 

Ospizio  di  S.  Michele 

361. 
Osterie  130. 
Packers  133. 
Peedagogium  270. 
Painters  133. 
Palatine  265.  145. 

Area  Palatina  267. 

BasUica  268. 

Buildings    of    Tibe- 
rius 266. 

—  of  Sept.  Severus 
270. 

Excavations  265. 

Famese  Gardens  265. 

Flavian  Palace  267 

Lupercal  271. 

Peedagogium  270. 

Palatium  261. 

Septizonium  W^. 

Stadinm  ^d. 


BOKS: 
Palatine: 
Temple    of    Jupiter 
Stator  267. 

—  of  Jupiter  Victor 
269. 

—  of  the  Magna  Mater 

267. 
Palazzetto  Borghese 


—  Famese  217. 
Palazzo  Albani  157. 

—  Aitemps  206. 

—  Altieri  215. 

—  Antonelli  168. 

—  Ascarelli  223. 

—  Barberini  156. 

—  Bernini  190. 

—  Bolognetti  193.  216. 

—  Bonaparte  193. 

—  Boncompagni-Piom- 
bino  154. 

—  Borgheae  206. 

—  Borromeo  196. 

—  Braschi  217. 

—  CaflBirclli  227. 

—  della  Cancelleria  218. 

—  Oapraoica  216. 

—  Cenci  -  Bolognetti 
223. 

—  Chigi  191. 

—  Colonna  202. 

—  of  the  Conservator! 
230. 

—  deiConvertendi304. 

—  Corsini  356. 

—  Doria  198.  192. 

—  Falconieri  222. 

—  Famese  220. 

—  Fiano  190. 

—  Field-Brancaccio 
174. 

—  Gabrielli  218. 

—  Galitzin  205. 

—  Giraud  -  Torlonia 
304. 

—  delGtovemoVecchio 
218 

—  Grazioli  216. 

—  Buffer  167. 

—  Lancellotti  206. 

—  del  Laterano  293. 

—  Linotte  217. 

—  Madama  211. 

—  Marignoli  191. 

—  Massimi  alle  Co- 
lonne  217. 

—  Matte!  223. 

—  Muti-Papazzurri 
168. 

—  Qdescalchi  193. 
—  ^fe\  ^.  QWvT.Vi  ^15. 
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KOKE: 

Palazzo  PamphUi  213. 

—  del  Penitenzieri  304. 

—  Pio  220. 

—  Piombino  164. 

—  Poll  163. 

—  Eegio  169. 

—  Ricciardi  304. 

—  Eighetti  220. 

—  Rinuccini  193. 

—  Bondanini  189. 

—  Rospigliosi  170. 

—  RuspoU  190. 

—  Sacchetti  222. 

—  Salviati  192.  364. 

—  Santacroce  221. 

—  Savelli  224. 

—  Sciarra-Golonna  192. 

—  del  Senatore  229. 

—  Sforza-Cesarini  219. 

—  Simonetti  192. 

—  Sora  218. 

—  Spada    alia   Regola 
221. 

—  di'Spagna  152. 

—  Torlonia  190.  193. 

—  Vaticano  316. 

—  di  Venezia  193. 
bnr. 

—  Verospi  190. 

—  Vidoni  216. 

S.  Pancrazio  364. 
S.  Pantaleo  217. 
Pantheon  208.  Iviii. 
8.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mara 
381.  Ijdii. 

—  alle  Tre  Fontane  383. 
Parioli,  Monte  and 

Viale  dei  367.  372. 
Pasquino,  the  217. 
Passeggiata  Margherita 

363. 
Passionist  Monastery 

235. 
Patriarchal    Churches, 

the  XXXV. 
S.  Paul,  Ch.  of  165. 
Pensions  128. 
St.  Peter's  306. 
Philippine  Convent219. 
Phocas,  Column  of  247. 

243. 
Photographs  134. 
Physicians  132. 
Piazza  S.  ApoHinare 

206. 

—  di  SB.  Apostoli  202. 

—  Aracoeli  227. 

—  Barberini  154. 

—  Benedetto  Cairoli 
222. 

—  Bocca   della  Veritii 
272. 

Baedbkbr.    Italy  II. 


BOKE: 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio 
229. 

—  Campitelli  223. 

—  Campo  di  Fiore  220. 

—  della  Cancelleria 
218. 

—  Capo  di  Ferro  221. 

—  Capranica  207. 

—  dei  Cinque  centol59. 

—  di  8.  Claudio  191. 

—  Colonna  191. 

—  deir  Esquilino  171. 

—  8.  Eustachio  211. 

—  Famese  220. 

—  del  Foro    Trajano 
263. 

—  di  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano^290. 

—  GuglielmoP6pel76. 

—  Magnanapoli  167. 

—  S.  Marco  193. 

—  8.  Maria  Maggiore 
171. 

—  Mignanelli  152. 

—  della  Minerva  210. 

—  Montanara  224. 

—  di  Monte  Citorio  191. 
207. 

—  della  Navicella  285. 

—  Navona  212. 

—  deir  Orologio  218. 

—  del  Pantheon  207. 

—  de*  Pellegrini  221. 

—  Pia  304. 

—  di  Pietra  191. 

—  di  S.  Pietro  305. 

—  del  Popolo  147. 

—  di    Porta    8.    Gio- 
vanni 299. 

—  del  Quirinale  168. 

—  della  Rotonda  207. 

—  Rusticucci  305. 

—  di  S.  Silvestro  190. 

—  di  Spagna  161. 

—  Tartaruga  222. 

—  delle  Terme  (diTer 
mini)  159.  166. 

—  della  Trinita  161. 

—  di  Venezia  193. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  174. 
S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  261. 

—  e  Marcellino  374. 

—  in  Montorio  361. 

—  in  Vaticano  306. 

—  in  Vincoli  179. 
Pincio,  the  149.  145. 
Pliny's  Doves  240. 
Police  Office  127. 
Policlinica  159. 
Pons  .ffilius  301. 

—  ^miliua  2ia. 

—  Cestius  2^. 
18th  Edition. 


BOKE: 

Pons  Gratianus  225. 

—  Milvius  367. 

—  SubUdus  368. 

—  Valentiniani  368. 
Ponte  S.  Angelo  301. 

—  8.  Bartolomeo  225. 

—  Cestio  225. 

—  Emilio  273.  360. 

—  Fabricio  225. 

—  ai  Fiorentini  219. 
354. 

—  Garibaldi  222.  358. 

—  Margherita  148. 

—  Molle  367. 

—  Nomentano  373. 

—  de'QuattroCapi225. 

—  Rotto273.  xxvi. 

—  Salario  372. 

—  Sisto  358.  xxvi. 

—  Umberto  205. 
Popes,  List  of  xl. 
Popular  Festivals  142. 
Population  144. 
Porta  Appia  282. 

—  Asinaria  299. 

—  Aurelia  364. 

—  Capena  278.  377. 

—  Furba  376. 

—  8.  Giovanni  299.  37G. 

—  Latina  281.  375. 

—  S.  Lorenzo  174. 

—  Magica  174. 

—  Maggiore  177.  374. 

—  Nomentana  158. 

—  Ostiensis  278. 

—  8.  Pancrazio  364. 

—  8.  Paolo  278. 

—  Pia  158. 

—  Pinciana  156. 

—  del  Popolo  147. 

—  Portese  361. 

—  Salaria  369. 

—  S.    Sebastiano   282. 
377. 

—  Settimiana  357. 

—  S.  Spirito  305.  353. 

—  Tiburtina  176. 
Porters  131. 
Porticus  (Colonnade) 

of  Octavia  224. 

—  Pompeiana  220. 

—  of  the  Twelve  Gods 
245. 

Post  Office  131.  190. 
Prseneste,  Treasure  of 

198. 
S.  Prassede  178.  Ixii. 
Prati  di  Castello  304. 

—  del  Popolo  Romano 


\ 
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BOHS: 

S.  Prisca  278. 
Prison  260. 
Private  Apartments 

129. 
Propaganda  152. 
Protestant    Cemetery 

277. 

—  Churches  138. 
Protomoteca  231. 
Provision  Dealers  130. 
S.  Pudenziana  171.  Ixii. 
Pyramid  of  Cestius277. 
SS.    Quattro    Coronati 

289. 
Quattro  Fontane  157. 
Questura  127. 
Quirinal,  the  145. 
— ,  Pal.  of  169. 
Race  Course  368. 
Railway  Office  127. 

—  Station  159.  127. 
Raphael:  Ixix-Ixzii. 

Bible  of  R.  829. 
Chigi  Chapel  148. 
S.  Eligio  222. 
Entombment  185. 
Faith,  Hope,  and 

Charity  831. 
Fomarina  157.  185. 
Frescoes  in  the  Far- 

nesina  364. 
Galatea  355. 
Logge  (Vatican)  329. 
Madonna  di  Foligno 

331. 
Navagero  and  Beaz- 

zano  200. 
St.  Peter's  307. 
Prophet  Isaiah  206. 
Sibyls  214. 
Raphaers  Stanze 
(Vatican)  322. 

—  Tapestry  832. 

—  House  207.  30i. 

—  Frescoes   from  the 
Villa  181. 

—  Tomb  209. 

—  Transfiguration  381. 

—  ViUa  181. 
Reading  Rooms  134. 
Regia  252. 
Restaurants  129. 
Rienzi's  House  273. 

—  Statue  229. 
Rione  Monti  147. 
Ripa  Grande  361. 
BipetU,  the  205. 

Biprea&   dei  Barbori 


S,  Uocco  206. 
^^9jj^    Qaadrata 


265. 


BOKS: 

Roma  Vecchia  380. 
Romulus,  Grave  of 

248. 
Rostra  249. 

—  Julia  250. 
Rotonda,  La  208. 
Bound  Temple  273. 
Rupe  Tarpeia  241. 
S.  Saba  278. 
S.Sabina274Jxii.lxiii. 
Sacra  Via  247. 
Seepta  Julia  192. 
Sallust,  Gardens  of  156.* 
S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro 

206. 
Sancta  Sanctorum, 

chapel  298. 
Sapienza,    University 

della  211. 
Sarcophagi,ancient  liii. 
— ,  early  Christian  Iv. 

296.297. 
Saturn,  Temple  of  249. 
Satyr  of  Myron  294. 

—  of  Praxiteles  238. 
346. 

Savings  Bank  192. 
Scala  Santa  298. 

—  di  Spagna  151. 
Schola  Xantha  245. 
Scipios,  Tomb  of  the 

281. 
Scott,  House  of  Walter 

190. 
Sculptors  133. 
S.  Sebastiano  378. 

—  alia  Polveriera  254. 
Sella's  Statue  158. 
Semenzaio    Comunale 

280. 
Septa  Julia  192. 
Septimius  Severus, 

Pulace  of  270. 
Septizonium  265. 
Servius,  Wall  of  159. 

167.  173.  278. 
Sessorium  177. 
Sette  Sale  179. 
Seven  Churches  of 

Rome,  the  xxxvi. 
Shelley's  House  191. 

—  Tomb  277. 
Shops  133. 
Sick  Nurses  182. 

S.  Silvestro  in  Capite 
190. 

—  al  Quirinale  170. 
Sistine  Chapel  318.  Ixv. 
8.  Siaio  280.  ' 
SlaugYiiet  Ho^iaea  'Tl^, 
Sophocles,  axalwfc    ' 

294. 


BOXB: 

Spagna,  Scala  di  151. 
Spanish  Church  221. 
Spaventa's  Hon.  158. 
S.    Spirito,    Ospedale 

S.  SpiritoinSassiaSOO. 
Sport  139. 

Stadium    (Circus)    of 
Domitian  212. 

—  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus 269. 

S.  Stefano  delle  Car- 
rozze  273. 

—  Rotondo  286. 
Strangers'  Quarter  147. 
Street  Scenes  142. 
Studios  133. 

S.  Susanna  157. 
Tabemse  Veteres  and 

NoYse  242. 
Tabularium  241. 
Tarpeian  Bock  241. 
Teatro  Argentina  222. 

—  Drammatico  168. 
Telegraph  Office  131. 

Tempietto  363. 
Temple  of  Gseaar  250. 

—  of   Castor    and 
Pollux  246. 

—  of  Concordia*  245. 

—  of  Cybele  267. 

—  of  the   DeuB  Redi- 
culus  377. 

■^  of  Divus  Augustus 
266 

—  of  Faustina  252. 

—  of  Fortune  273. 

—  of  Isis  194. 

—  of  Juno  Moneta  228. 

—  of  Juno  Sospita  224. 

—  of  Jupiter  Capitol- 
inus  226. 

—  of  Jupiter  Stator 
267. 

—  of  JupiterVictor2e9. 

—  of  Magna  Mater  267. 

—  of  Mars  Ultor  262. 

—  of  Mater  Matuta  273. 

—  of  Minerva  Medica 
176. 

—  of  Neptune  191. 

—  of  Portunus  278. 

—  of  Romulus  379. 

—  of  the  Sacra  Urbf 
253. 

—  of  Saturn  249. 

—  of  Spes  224. 

—  of  Venus  Genetrl 
262. 

N  «,Tk»L%  «.ud  Ron 
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BOKE: 

Temple  of  Vespasian 

—  of' Vesta  261. 
Templum  Sacrae  TJrbis 

253. 
S.  Teodoro  271. 
Testaccio,  Monte  276. 
Theatres  139. 
Theatre   of  Marcelliu 

224. 

—  of  Pompey  220. 
Thermee  of Agrippa  209. 

—  Antoninianee  279. 

—  of  Caracalla  279. 

—  of  Constantino  169. 
204. 

—  of  Diocletian  169. 

—  of  Titus  259. 

—  of  Trajan  260. 
Thorn  Extractor  234. 
Thorvaldsen,  Statue  of 

156. 
Tiber,  river  144. 
-,  Island  of  the  225. 
Tiberius,  Palace  of  266. 
Time-Ball  194. 
Titian: 

Amor  Sagro  e  Profano 
187. 

Cupid  187. 

St.  Dominic  187. 
Tiro  Nazionale  367, 
Tobacco   Manufactury 

130.  361. 
Tomb  of  Bibulus 

—  of  Csecilia  Metella 
379. 

—  of    Francesca    de' 
Ponziani  254. 

—  of  Hadrian  300. 

—  of   the   Empress 
Helena  374. 

—  ofthePancratii376. 

—  of  the  Scipios  281 

—  of  St.  Urbanus  880. 

—  of  the  Valerii  375. 
S.  Tommaso  degli 

Inglesi  221. 

—  in  Formis  285. 
Topography  l44. 
Tor  de'  Conti  263.  179. 

—  di  (^uinto  363. 
Torlonia,  Museo  357. 
Torre  degli  Anguillara 

358. 

—  delle  MUizie  168. 

—  di  Nerone  168. 

—  della  Scimia  206. 
Trajan's  Column  264. 

—  Forum  263.  Iv, 
Tramways,  see  Appx. 
-      '  "6.  358.     I 


Trastevere  146. 


BOKE: 

Trattorie  129. 
Tre  Fontane  383. 
Tribunale  Civile  e  Cor- 
rezionale  219. 

—  di  Commercio  219. 
Triclinium  of  Leo  III. 

299. 
S.    Trinitik    de'  Monti 
151. 

—  de'  Pellegrini  221. 
Trinity,  Ch.  of  the  190. 
Triumphal  Arches,  see 

Arch. 
Trofei  di  Mario  174. 

229. 
Tullianum  260. 
Umbilicus  Urbis  Romee 

250. 
Universitk    della     Sa- 

pienza  211. 
Universitas  Gregoriana 

196. 
8.  Urbano  378. 
Ustrinum  207.  380. 
Vatican,  the  316. 

Antiquities  335. 

Appartamenti  Borgia 

Arazzi,  Galleria  degli 

332. 
Archives  360. 
Assyrian  Antiquities 

346. 
Belvedere ,    Cortile 

del  341. 
— ,  Vestibule  of  the 

k2. 
Boscareccio  335. 
Braccio  Nuovo  345. 
Bronzes  348. 
Candelabri,  Galleria 

dei  337. 
Cappella    di    Nicco 

16  V.  328. 

—  Paolina  321. 

—  Sistina  318. 
Casino  del  Papa  335. 
Cortile  del  Belvedere 

341. 

—  di  S.  Damaso  317. 

—  delle  Logge  317. 
Egyptian    Museum 

346.  1. 
Etruscan  Museum 

347.  Hi. 
Gabinetto  delle  Mas- 

chere  341. 
Galleria  degli  Araz'd 
332. 

—  dei  Candelabri^^ 

—  Geograftca  93%. 

—  Lapid&ria  345. 


BOHS: 

Vatican: 

Galleria  delle  Statue 
339. 

Garden  335. 

Giardino  della  Pigna 
343. 

Hall  of  the  Busts 
340. 

Library  350. 

Mich.  Angelo^s  Fres- 
coes 818.  321. 

Museo  Chiaramonti 
343. 

—  Etrusco-Grego- 
riano  347. 

—  Pio-Clementino 
835. 

Museum  of  Christian 
Antiquities  352. 

Pauline  Chapel  321. 

Picture  Gallery  330. 

Portone  di  Bronzo 
316. 

Raphael's  Logge  329. 

—  Stanze  322.  li. 

—  Tapestry  332.1xxii. 
Sala   degli   Animali 

339 

—  deila  Biga  836. 

—  dei  Busti  340. 

—  di  Costantino 
328. 

—  a  Croce  Greca 
336. 

—  Ducale  321. 

—  deir  Immacolata 
322. 

—  delle  Muse  338. 

—  Regia  317. 

—  Rotonda  338. 
Scala  Pia  317. 

—  Regia  317. 
Sistine  Chapel  318. 
Stanza  d'Eliodoro 

327. 

—  deir  Incendio 
322.  ] 

—  dei  Papirl  352. 

—  della    Segnatura 


Tomb  Paintings  349. 

Torre  Borgia  316. 

Vases,  Collection  of 
347. 
Vatican  Hill  299. 
Velabrum  271. 
Velazquez's  Innocexvt 
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Vestal  Virgins,  Palace 

of  the  251. 
Via  Agostlno  Depretis 

165.  171. 

—  Anicia  361. 

—  Appia  278. 

—  Aracoeli  194. 

—  del    Babuino     149. 
162. 

—  de'  Banchi  Vecchi 
221. 

—  de'   Baullari  217. 

—  Bocca  della  Verita 
224. 

—  Bonella  261. 

—  Carlo  Alberto  174, 

—  Cavour  178. 

—  de'  Cerchi  274. 

—  del  Clementlno  205. 

—  de'  Condotti  152. 
204. 

—  Conte  Verde  176. 

—  delleConvertitel90. 

—  de'  Coronari  206. 

—  del  Corso  189. 

—  della  Oroce  Bianca 
263. 

—  della  Dateria  169. 

—  de'DueMacelli  162. 

—  Em.  Filiberto  176. 

—  Flaminia   113.  367. 

—  Fontanella  di  Borg- 
bese  190.  205. 

—  Galvani  276. 

—  Garibaldi  361. 

—  Giovanni  Lanza  179. 

—  di  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  286. 

—  GiuUa  222. 

—  del  GovernoVecchio 
218. 

—  Gregoriana  151. 

—  di  S.  Gregorio  282 

—  Labicana  177. 

—  Lata  189. 

—  Latlna  281. 

—  della  Lungara  358. 

—  Lungarina  225.  358. 

—  di  Marforio  193. 

—  Margutta  149. 

—  della  Marmorata  276, 

—  S.  Martino  ai  Monti 
179. 

—  Merulana  173. 

—  di  Monserrato  221. 

—  del  Kazareno  152. 

—  Nazionale  166.  193. 
—  della  Pcacheria  223. 

de'  Peitinari  221. 
dellB  Hlotta  163. 
'el  PJeblacito    193. 


BOMB: 

Via  di  Porta  S.  Seba- 
stiano  278. 

—  Praenestina  177. 374. 

—  Principe  Bugenio 
177. 

—  di  Propaganda  162, 

—  Qnattro  Fontane 
156.  165. 

—  del  Quirinale  168. 

—  di  Ripetta  149. 

—  Sacra  247. 

—  della  Salara  274. 

—  de'  Santi  Quattro 
289 

—  della  Scrofa  205. 

—  Sistina  153. 

—  di  S.  Stefano  286. 

—  S.  Teodoro  271. 

—  di  Tor  Argentina 
222. 

—  deile  Tre  Pile  227. 

—  del  Tritone  153. 

—  Triumpbalis  259. 

—  de^  Vaacellari  360. 

—  Veneto  154. 

—  Venti  Settembre 
157. 

Viale  di  Porta  S.  Paolo 
278. 

—  Principessa  Margbe- 
rita  176. 

Victor  Emmanuel, 
Mon.  of  193.  228. 
— ,  Statue  of  149. 
— ,  Tomb  of  209. 
Vicus  Jngarius  247. 

—  Tuscus  246.  271. 
Villa  Albani  369. 

—  Aldobrandini  167. 

—  Borgbese  181. 

—  Cselimontana  286. 

—  Colonna  204. 

—  Doria-Pampblli361. 

—  Famesina  354. 

—  Lante  363. 

—  Ludovisi  164. 

—  Madama  368. 

—  Magistrale  (Maltese) 
276. 

—  Massimi  293. 

—  Mattel  286. 

—  Medici  160. 

—  Mellini  369. 

—  di  Papa  Giulio  187. 

—  Spada  372. 

—  Torlonia  372. 

—  Wolkonsky  299. 
Viminal  146. 

SS.    Vincenzo    ed 

Anasiasio  Vl^.  ^^. 
8.  Vitale  i^. 
8.  Vito  YIK, 


BOKE: 

Waldensian  Ghorch 
168. 

War  Office  167. 

Wine-shops  180. 

Zens  of  Otricoli  388. 
Romena  46. 
— ,  castle  46. 
Ronciglione  96. 
Ronco,  the  100.  102. 
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